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DEDICATION. 


In  respectfullj  dedicating  this  Yolame  to  the  descendants  and  scatter- 
ed children  of  the  eYcr-faithful  people  of  Ireland,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
faith,  language  more  appropriate  than  that  of  the  Pontiff  Benedict  XIY., 
in  his  memorable  brief  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland  cannot 
be  adopted.  ''  Cherish  in  jonr  memories/'  says  this  illostrious  Pontiff, 
"  St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  whom  our  predecessor  Celestine, 
sent  to  jou,  of  whose  apostolic  mission  and  preaching,  such  an  abundant 
hairest  has  grQwn,  that  Ireland,  before  his  time  idolatrous,  was  suddenly 
called,  and  deservedly  is,  '  the  Island  of  Saints.'  Cherish  in  your 
memories  St.  Malachy,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  stood  forth  undaunt- 
ed  in  every  manner,  prepared  to  convert  the  wolves  into  sheep  ;  to 
admonish  in  public  ;  to  touch  the  chords  of  the  heart.  Cherish  with 
yet  more  sincerity,  St.  Lawrence,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  whom,  bom  as 
he  was,  of  royal  blood,  our  predecessor,  Alexander  III.,  constituted  his 
Legate  Apostolic  for  Ireland,  and  whom  Honorius  III.  alike  our  prede- 
cessor, canonized.  But  if  yet  more  we  were  to  exhort  you  to  cherish 
in  your  memories,  the  very  holy  men  Columbanus,  Kylian,  Yirgil,  Rumold, 

St.   Gall  and  the  many  others,   who,  coming  out  of  Ireland,  carried  the 

« 
true    faith    over    the    provinces    of   the  continent,   or    established    it   with 

the  blood  of  their  martyrdom.  Suffice  it  to  commend  you  to  bear  in 
memory  the  religion  and  the  piety  of  those  who  have  preceded  you, 
and  their  solicitude  for  the  duties  of  their  station,  which  has  established 
their  everlasting  glory  and  happiness." 

And,   in  fine,  cherish  the  virtues  of  your   fathers,   tlieir   piety   and  rev- 
erence towards  their  pastors,  their  contempt  of  earthly  goods,  and  though 
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the  dismamtj^f^nonastcries  and  the  roiaed  altars  of  your  dear  IreloA^l^^i^ 
do  no  longer  rcmmd  you,  by  their  solemn  and  religions  appearance,  of 
the  past  ^omtcts  of  those  fathers,  cherish  the  faith  that  rendered  them 
strong  and  invincible ;  be  yonrs  firm  and  immoyable  as  the  rock  on 
■which  it  is  foanded ;  be  yonrs  illustrated  with  the  earnest  constancy  of 
a  Peter,   the  burning  zeal  of  a  Paul,  the  abiding  confidence  of  a  John. 

THE  AUTHOR 

New-Yobk,   OcMer^  1853. 
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PREFACE. 


To  erery  lover  of  religion  and  of  the  country  which  gaye  him  and  his  ances- 
tors birth,  lengthened  prefatory  observations  are  not  necessary  to  recommend 
a  work  which  fnmishes  him  with  the  records  of  those  holy  and  sanctified  men^ 
through  whose  labors  the  national  church  of  Ireland  has  been  nnrsed  in  its 
infancy,  watched  over  as  its  growth  advanced,  invigorated  in  its  adult  state, 
adorned  when  in  its  splendor  and  when  tried  in  the  crucible,  by  whom  the 
virginal  faith  of  the  Irish  Church  has  been  bequeathed,  despite  the  efforts  of 
persecution,  pure  and  untainted  as  the  virtue  of  Him  who  has  redeemed  us,  by 
whom  the  sacred  deposit  of  faith  has  been  defended  with  their  blood — ^that  blood 
giving  to  the  evergreen  tree  of  faith  the  wholesome  growth  and  vigor  of  life. 

The  Church  of  Ireland  enjoying  its  season  of  calm  during  that  early  period  of 
her  existence,  which  may  be  called  her  Apostolic  age,  sainted  missionaries  went 
forth  firom  her  bosom  to  distant  regions  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  cross  over 
the  ruinous  structures  of  error  and  superstition.  Other  countries  engulfed  in 
the  horrors  of  deadly  strife  and  warfare  consequent  on  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  religion  and  her  handmaids,  science  and  literature,  found  an 
asylum  in  the  peaceful  "  Isle  of  the  West^'  an  isle  into  which  the  victorious 
arms  of  the  Romans  never  penetrated.  But  a  season  of  continuous  calm  and 
tranquillity  was  not  destined  for  the  church  of  Ireland.  She,  too,  has  had  to 
endure  tempestuous  weather.  The  Danes,  who  were  the  enemies  of  progress,  until 
the  light  of  faith  shot  its  beams  over  their  intellects,  ravaged  the  country  and 
devastated  the  shrines  and  sanctuaries  of  religion.  Tct  the  incursions  of  those 
savage  barbarians  and  their  ruthless  attacks  on  everything  sacred  have  not 
been  without  their  advantages  to  religion,  as  many  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  Ireland 
having  sought  safety  in  foreign  countries,  rendered  essential  service  to  the  people 
who  inhabited  those  regions,  and  who  by  their  genius,  the  purity  of  their  lives,  the 
example  of  their  virtues,  created  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  error  and  corruption. 
Mysterious  indeed  are  the  ways  of  Prqvidence,  which  even  lead  the  pagan  and 
the  robber  to  the  very  door  of  the  sanctuary,  in  order  that  his  conversion  be 
effected.  Though  the  Danes  were  frequently  repulsed,  yet  their  plundering 
disposition  prompted  a  return  to  the  shores  of  Ireland,  until  finally  overthrown, 
their  conquest  to  the  faith  and  to  the  kingdom  of  God  was  effectually 
accomplished.  Nay,  even  Olaf  Trygvesson  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  royal 
apostle  of  that  nation  became  a  Christian  in  Ireland,  while  probably  a  captive. 
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When  the  general  conversion  of  those  pirates  took  place  after  the  battle  of  01on<^ 
tarf,  the  national  church  of  Ireland  enjoyed  a  season  of  repose,  as  if  to  grve  the 
zeal  of  Malachy  an  opportunity  of  restoring  the  sacred  cause  of  religion  and 
discipline.  But  much  as  the  Church  of  Ireland  endured,  while  the  fury  of  the 
Danish  ravages  desolated  the  land,  yet,  it  seems  the  cup  of  Irish  misery  had  not 
been  drained,  and  to  a  perfidious  nation,  not  indeed  through  any  peculiar  merit 
that  is  visible  in  her  people,  has  been  reserved  in  accomplishment  rather  of  the 
divine  will  for  the  propagation  of  that  faith  which  has  withstood  the  storms  of 
eighteen  centuries,  that  infliction  wherewith  the  sins  of  our  fathers  may  have 
been  expiated,  rendering  at  the  same  time  the  faith  of  Ireland  more  resplendent, 
causing  it  to  increase  in  other  regions,  nay,  expanding  itself  within  the  very 
bosom  of  that  perfidious  country,  which  has  shaken  off  its  sweet  yoke,  and  return- 
ing, as  does  the  illustrious  stranger,  forgetful  of  the  injuries  he  has  received,  to 
revisit  that  land  which  has  been  enriched  with  the  blood  of  her  martyred  sons. 

The  Irish  Catholic,  who  has  sought  a  home  in  this  land  of  the  West,  will  be 
gratified  to  find  the  chain  of  the  Episcopal  succession  of  Ireland  unbroken  and 
onscvered  from  that  Apostolic  rock,  which  has  protected  the  Irish  Church  in 
all  her  vicissitudes,  and  that  apostolic  bond,  with  the  sec  of  Peter,  kept  up  in 
its  integrity  to  the  present  hour  ;  many  of  the  Irish  Prelates  enjoying  their  sees 
without  Parliamentary  pretenders  to  contest  those  ancient  landmarks,  which 
their  predecessors  possessed  from  the  remotest  ages  of  their  national  Church. 

In  glancing  over  the  rjecords  of  Irish  Missionaries  and  the  monastic  estab- 
lishments of  the  country,  and  of  those  heroic  men,  whose  blood  has  been  shed 
by  English  persecutors,  while  instructed  by  the  simplicity  of  their  lives,  as  well 
as  charmed  with  that  sublime  faith  whose  charity  inspires  such  pious  works,  an 
idea  will  be  conveyed  to  his  mind  of  the  fame  and  the  splendor  of  the  Irish 
church,  as  well  as  of  that  extensive  robbery  and  spoliation  which  have  been 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion.;  of  those  sanguinary  murders  which  Protes- 
tant ^England,  in  the  fullness  of  her  religious  vagaries  has  committed,  which 
have  inebriated  her  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  which  have  consigned  to  every 
woe  the  faithful  but  suffering  people  of  Ireland,  who  have  made  a  sacrifice  of 
everything  which  this  world  values,  property,  liberty,  country,  nay  life  itself, 
rather  than  forego  the  advantages  which  faith  pure  and  unsullied  procures  ; 
vagaries  which  have  consigned  them  to  the  rapacity  of  the  greediest  adventurers 
that  ever  plundered  a  country,  whose  souls  have  been  dead  to  every  sentiment  that 
ennobles  man  ;  dead  to  every  impulse  but  that  of  plunder  and  oppression  ;  which 
have  consigned  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  horrors  of  protracted  famine,  lest  an 
English  exchequer,  which  Irish  plunder  and  misrule  have  too  long  replenished, 
should  be  burdened  with  the  relief  of  Irish  distress,  and  finally  which  have  doomed 
them  to  the  emigrant-ship,  as  the  only  hope  of  the  oppressed  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
bringing  with  them  no  riches  but  the  invaluable  ones  of  faith,  which  has  taught 
them  patience  under  privation,  and  forgiveness  under  injuries  and  insults. 

In  all  the  conflicts  of  the  Irish  Church  there  existed  natural  obstacles  to  the 
success  of  those  who  attempted  its  extinction  ;  the  mountain  caverns  and 
the  marshes  of  the  conniry  provided  the  foithfiil  fiollQwers  of  the  ancient  creed 


with  seoinre  ntreftii,  in  which  thej  preaerred  the  torch  of  foith.  Hunted  ai  he 
was,  the  glene  and  lonely  yalleys  of  Ireland  resounded  with  the  praisea  of  the 
Moat  High,  for  the  lipa  of  the  proscribed  senrant  of  the  altar  poored  forth  irreaia- 
tiUe  strains  in  the  natiye  tongne,  animating  the  people  to  bear  with  fbrtitode 
the  misfortunes  of  their  country,  and  pointing  out  instead  of  transitory  things^ 
the  infinitely  preferable  treasnres  of  eternal  life.  In  the  mysterioos  language 
of  Ireland  was  found  a  barrier,  which  English  heretics  could  not  surmount } 
imknown  to  the  ridi  and  to  the  Protestant,  who  preferred  plunder,  it  was  aban* 
dof  ed  to  the  poor  but  faithful  people  by  English  reformers,  as  the  only  birthright 
of  which  they  could  not  rob  its  ancient  inheritors  ;  in  that  mysterious  language, 
which  is  so  pure,  expressiye,  and  the  only  one  of  Europe,  in  which  there  are  no 
unmeaning  words  ;  in  that  language,  of  whose  original  greatness  En^iah 
misrule  has  left  us  nothing  but  the  wreck,  the  ancient  faith  found  its  safety  and  its 
stroE^old. 

While  Protestantism  is  being  consumed  by  its  enormous  wealth  and  with 
remorse,  because  it  has  revolted  against  a  tender  parent ;  without  hold,  because 
of  its  impure  contact  with  mammon,  on  even  the  affections  of  its  own  Totaries — 
its  ministers,  because  the  revilers  of  the  country  and  the  ancient  faith,  the  scorn 
and  contempt  of  the  public — writhing  in  the  agony  of  death  and  its  agony,  aa 
if  prolonged  by  the  unwilling  Minister  of  Great  Britian,  whose  fiat  must  soon 
put  upon  the  monster  the  seal  of  extinction.  Catholicity  sends  forth  new  germa^ 
aspires  to  new  destinies — ancient,  and  still  ever  new  and  beautiful,  looks  fresh 
and  bloomiDg  in  all  the  vigor  of  youthful  life — ^the  pastor  of  the  ancient  faith, 
with  a  virginal  purity  beaming  in  his  countenance,  is  revered  and  respected, 
because  his  breast  dilates  with  tenderness  and  compassion,  offering  consolation 
to  the  aflUcted  ;  revered,  because  he  devotes  his  days  to  the  confessional,  recon- 
ciling thoughtless  man  to  the  offended  Deity  ;  because  ho  takes  long  and  pain- 
ful journeys,  when  the  soul  of  the  dear  one  is  to  bo  prepared  for  its  passage  to 
that  abode  in  which  sorrow  does  not  dwell ;  because  he  overcomes  the  most 
serious  obstacles,  when  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  religion  demand  the 
exercise  of  energy  and  fortitude. 

Though  the  virginal  faith  of  Ireland  has  hitherto  escaped  contagion,  the 
descendants  of  Irishmen  should  watch  with  the  kcen-eycdncss  of  the  American 
eagle  the  present  struggle  as  well  as  the  future,  of  Ireland,  against  the  enendes 
of  our  faith  ;  for  the  maddened  bigotry  of  England  may  lead  on  her  statesmen 
to  acts  of  violence  and  persecution.  "  England  dreads  the  dark  cloud  in  the 
West.''  Who  can  be  indifferent  to  the  land  of  the  beautiful  and  the  brave  ? 
the  land  of  the  minstrel  and  the  sage  ;  the  home  of  all  that  Ls  lovely  and  endear- 
ing ;  the  home  of  faith,  virtue,  hospitality.  Our  national  Church  is  the  bond 
of  our  national  existence  ;  though  the  political  arrangements  of  Ireland  with  the 
sister  country  have  almost  annihilated  the  political  interests  of  the  former,  still 
that  system  has  given  to  the  church  of  Ireland  an  imperial  character  :  for  she 
is  the  mistress  of  religion  in  the  British  Empire,  gives  her  an  imperial  voice,  by 
which  the  bigotry  of  England  is  branded  with  universal  reprobation,  and  secures 
to  Ireland  an  imperial  importance,  through  which  England,  tired  and  disgusted 
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with  the  husks  of  error  and  heresy,  is  fast  returning,  like  unto  the  prodigal,  to 
the  tender  embrace  of  that  parent,  who,  though  outraged  and  insulted,  yet 
watched  over  that  ungrateful  country  with  apostolical  solicitude. 

In  the  selection  of  those  materials,  subjects  have  been  chosen  which  are  least 
known  to  the  public,  and  through  which  a  void  in  the  Church  Mistory  of  ' 
Ireland  is  partially  filled  up.  A  complete  history  of  the  Irish  Ohurx^h  is  a  work 
as  yet  to  be  done,  for  it  is  one  that  would  require  the  labor  of  many  years,*  vast 
research,  as  well  as  an  outlay  that  would  render  it  a  perilous  project  to'  the 
undertaker,  and  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  tlie  public.  >.    .    - 

In  placing  these  records  before  the  public,  the  humble  individual,  who  baa  "• . 
compiled  them,  trusts  that  they  will  be  instructive,  as  well  as  acceptable.to  those  *  .' 

•  •  •      * 

for  whom  they  have  been  intended.    If  a  glance  at  the  map  of  Ireland  poiittaQUt'. 
the  name  of  the  spot,  which  is  traced  as  the  native  place  of  him,  whose  me'tnery*;!     ' 
is  recalling  the  scenes  of  childhood  and  in  contemplating  it,  if  a  momentary  pleas^  V* 
ure  enraptures  his  imagination,  how  much  more  should  his  heart  be  gla^dene^'* 
when  he  has  at  hand  a  faithful  record  of  those  sacred  spots,  which  w^re  hallow* 
ed  by  the  footsteps  of  saints  and  solitaries  ;  of  those  valleys  and  clpister.ed  v  - ! 
retreats,  which  re-echoed  with  the  joyous  sounds  of  the  matin  and  vesper  bell,  „.•  ; 
calling  their  pious  votaries  to  acts  of  praise  and  adoration  ;  of  those  ruined  and'  .  -  . 
desolated  churches,  from  whose  tombs  the  trumpet  of  the  Archangel  .will',p5[^>. .':. 
day  summon  the  mouldered  ashes  of  his  fathers  to  life  and  judgment !      i'^jv/'/  *.. " 

As  it  may  be  useful  to  the  reader,  a  concise  account  of  the  great  religic[uiB<*  «J/i' 
orders,  which  have  been  cherished  by  the.  church,  is  annexed.  *      ^• 

The  first  and  the  oldest  is  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  which  that  saint  instituted 
A.  D.,  369,  according  to  Barbosa,  or  in  350  as  Miranda  asserts,  Felix  II.  sitting    .     . 
in  the  chair  of  Peter.    All  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Monks  adopted  the  rule  of  . . 
St.  Basil,  and  among  other  saints  who  professed  it,  are  reckoned  Saints  Ephraim,/ ; 
John  Crysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzeu,  John  Damascene,  Jerome  and  others.    In 
those  early  ages  of  the  Church  of  God,  St.  Basil's  order  became  very  renowneid, 
and  still  continues  to  exist. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Barbosa,  the  Carmelites  observed  the  rule  of 
St.  Basil :  but  they  now  observe  another,  which  Innocent  III.  confirmed,  and  .  •  . 
which  has  been  ratified  and  approved  by  Honorius  III.,  A.  D.  1171.  St.  Teresa 
has  introduced  a  reform  of  the  order,  which  was  confirmed  by  Gregory  XIII., 
A.  D.  1580.  The  "Discalced"  Carmelites,  as  those  brethren  are  called,  seced- 
ed from  the  other  body,  and  were  assigned  a  General  of  their  own  by  Clement 
VIII.  in  his  Constitution  of  the  20th  of  September,  16r95. 

The  second  rule  of  religion  is  called  that  of  St.  Augustine,  which  waa  in^ti-  .-• 
tnted  by  this  great  saint  A.  D.  390,  in  the  reign  of  the  Pontiff  Syriacus.    The  \ 
role,  which  St.  Augustine  compiled,  was  for  the  direction  of  the  Community  of/^Tr- 
Nans,  over  which  his  sister  presided.    The  appellation  of  Carwn^  was  originally 
given  to  all  such  clergymen  whose  names  were  registered  on  the  roll  of  a  Church. 
In  the  lapse  of  time  it  was  appropriated  to  those  who  lived  in  community,  and 
inasmuch  as  they  were  bound  to  observe  certain  canons  or  rules  relative  to  their 
inaiitatioD,  they  were  generally  called  Canons  Begnlar. 
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In  the  eleTenth  century,  some  commonities  of  clergymen  borrowed  certain  reg- 
olationB  from  those  of  the  aforesaid  Conmiamty  of  Nuns,  and  having  undergone 
some  changes,  they  were  adapted  to  communities  of  miBn,  and  those,  who  observed 
them,  were  known  by  the  name  of  ''  Canons  Regnlar  of  St.  Angnstine."  These 
Cianons  were  bound  by  vows,  had  the  privilege  of  forming  diocesan  chapters,  and 
were  employed  in  the  cure  of  souls.  Having  been  introduced  into  Ireland  by 
the  hoij  Imar  of  Armagh  and  by  St.  Malachy,  they  became  the  most  numerous 
of  the  Irish  religious  establishiftents. 

The  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  Canons  Regular  dispute  among 
themselves  regarding  the  priority  of  their  institution. 

Following  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  we  find  an  order  of  Canons  Regular, 
called  of  Promonstre,  a  place  in  the  forest  of  Coney,  which  was  abandoned  by 
its  proprietors,  the  Monks  of  St.  Yincent'at  Laon,  which  was  instituted  by  St. 
Norbert,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  and  afterwards  Primate  of  Germany,  in  the 
Pontificate  of  Calixtus  II.,  and  which  was  confirmed  by  Honorious  II.,  A.  D. 
1126. 

The  order  of  Preachers  is  also  ranljied  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  which 
was  instituted  by  St.  Dominick  about  the  year  1205,  according  to  Barbosa,  or 
in  the  year  1214  according  to  Miranda,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent  III.,  con- 
firmed and  approved  by  Honorious  III.,  A.  D.  1216. 

This  order,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  Church,  has  rendered  the  most 
important  services  to  religion. 

Uuder  the  Augustinian  rule  is  also  found  the  order  of  St  Paul,  the  first 
hermit,  instituted  by  the  blessed  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Strigonium  in  Hungary, 
A.  D.  1215,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent,  and  confirmed  by  Cardinal  Gentili,  a 
Franciscan,  Legate  of  Clement  Y.  in  Hungary,  A.  D.  1308.  The  order  of 
Servites  of  Mary,  which  was  established  by  seven  noblemen  of  Florence,  in  the 
year  1233,  Gregory  IX.  being  Pontiff,  and  confirmed  by  Benedict  XI.,  A.  D. 
1303.  The  order  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  which 
St.  Peter  Nolascus  instituted,  and  which  Gregory  IX.  confirmed  A.  D.  1230. 
The  order  of  Crossbearers,  instituted  by  five  pious  secular  clergymen,  was  estab- 
lished over  Germany,  France  and  Belgium  in  the  reign  of  Innocent  lY.,  who 
also  confirmed  it,  A.  D.  1246.  The  order  of  the  Jesuati,  under  the  patronage 
of  St.  Jerome,  instituted  by  St.  John  Columbini,  in  the  year  1354,  under  the 
Pontiff  Innocent  YI.  ;  approved  by  Martin  Y.,  A.  D.  1468. 

The  order  of  Brigittines,  instituted  by  St.  Brigitta,  widow,  of  Sweden,  in  the 
year  1368,  and  Pontificate  of  Urban  Y.,  who  also  confirmed  her  order.  In  the 
monasteries  of  this  order,  principally  instituted  for  religious  women,  were  also 
Friars  to  administer  spiritual  assistance,  and  who  were  subject  to  the  abbess 
in  temporals,  but  they  were  separated  by  an  inviolable  enclosure. 
The  order  of  Theatines,  instituted  by  Peter  Caraffa,  Archbishop 
of  Naples,  and  afterwards  Paul  lY.,  and  by  St.  Cajetan,  whose  name  they  also 
bear,  in  the  year  1524,  Clement  YIII.  presiding  over  the  universal  fold.  Besides 
these  we  find  Congregations  in  Ireland  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Yictor  ;  who 
was  martyred  at  Marseilles  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Mazimian,  and  to.  whose 
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honor  Monasteries  were  erected  at  Marseilles,  near  his  tomb,  in  which  his  relics 
were  preserved,  as  well  as  at  Paris,  to  which  was  conveyed  a  part  of  his  relics 
and  also  of  St.  Gilbert,  who  was  bom  at  Sempringham,  in  Lincolnshire,  (Eng.) 
Pope  Eugene  III.  approved  the  institute  of  St.  Gilbert. 

Some  of  the  military  orders  are  also  ranged  under  the  rule  of  St.  Angnstine, 
▼iz. : — ^The  order  of  Malta,  instituted  at  Jerusalem,  by  Gerard,  the  founder  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  A.  D.  1099,  Paschal  II.  in  the  chair*  of 
Peter,  and  Honorius  II.  confirming  it  A.  D.  1126.  They  were  also  called  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  because  they  captured  that  island  from  the  Turks  the  20th 
of  August,  1308,  and  there  established  themselves,  retaining  it  as  head-quarters 
for  two  hundred  and  fourteen  years,  until  it  was  retaken  by  the  Turks  the  25th 
of  December,  1522.  On  their  expulsion  from  Rhodes,  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
granted  them  the  island  of  Malta. 

The  order  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Teutons  or  Teutonic,  instituted  under  the 
patronage  of  the  blessed  Virgin  by  a  German  nobleman  whose  name  is  not 
recorded,  in  the  year  1119,  Calixtus  II.  being  Pontiff ;  its  object  was  to  receive 
and  take  care  of  Germans  who  visited  Jerusalem  as  pilgrims.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  Teutonic  Knights  assumed  the  defensive  against  barbarians,  who 
attacked  the  German  pilgrims.  Jerusalem  having  been  stormed  by  the  forces 
of  the  Sultan,  who  obliged  them  to  depart  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  forces  ; 
they  settled  at  Ptolcmais  (now  Acre),  until  that  city  was  also  captured  by  the 
Saracens.  Pope  Celestine  III.  confirmed  the  order  A.  D.  1192.  The  military 
orders  of  St.  James  in  Portugal,  and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Mount  Carmel, 
are  also  enumerated  among  the  Augustinian  families. 

The  third  great  rule  of  the  religious  life  is  the  Benedictine,  which  Saint 
Benedict  instituted  about  the  year  500,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Symmachus,  accord- 
ing to  Barbosa,  or  in  520,  as  Bmgnoli  and  Miranda  assert.  Many  congregations 
or  families  acknowledge  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  the  oldest  being  the  one 
at  Cluni,  in  France  ;  a  Monastery  having  been  there  erected  by  Saint  Odo, 
a  Benedictine  monk  about  the  year  900,  Auastasius  III.  sitting  in  St.  Peter's 
chair,  as  is  related  by  Barbosa,  or  in  the  year  913,  according  to  Miranda. 

The  order  of  Camaldolese,  so  called  from  the  valley  Camaldnla,  near 
Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  was  instituted  by  Saint  Romuald,  a  Benedictine,  about 
the  year  96T,  John  XIII.  being  Pontlfif,  Alexander  11.  eonfirming  the  order, 
A.D.  1072., 

Under  the  aforesaid  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  the  celebrated  Cistercian  order  flour- 
ished. It  is  so  called  from  the  valley  Cistercium  or  Citeaux,  an  uninhabited  forest 
in  the  Diocese  of  Chalons,  (France,)  and  was  instituted  by  St.  Robert,  abbot 
of  Molesme,  about  the  year  1099,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Urban  II.  Perceiving 
a  decline  of  discipline  invade  the  institute,  Robert  selected  some  of  the  most  fer- 
vent of  his  disciples  and  retired  to  Citeaux,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Cis- 
tercian institute.  Robert,  recalled  by  the  sovereign  Pontiflf  at  the  desire  of  the 
monks  of  Molesme,  Stephen  was  appointed  to  undertake  the  government  of  the 
Monastery  at  Citeaux,  who  with  continual  and  fervent  supplication  to  the 
Xiord  besought  the  extension  and  the  increue  of  the.  new  institate  ;  nor  had  the 


prayer  been  offered  in  yain,  as  Bernard  with  three  brothers,  and  relatiyes  to 
the  number  of  thirty,  embraced  the  Cistercian  order  in  the  year  1113,  and  of  his 
age  the  22d.  Hence  the  order  is  also  called  Bemardine  firom  St.  Bernard, 
whose  sanctity  and  fame  adorned  the  church  of  God. 

The  noble  military  orders  of  Calatrava,  instituted  by  Saint  BAymimd,  of  Al- 
cantara and  Montreza,  in  Spain,  and  those  of  Christ  and  of  Avis,  in  Portugal, 
were  also  subject  to  this  rule,  and  adopted  from  it  their  rules  of  piety.  Of  the  other 
military  orders,  the  most  famous  was  that  of  the  Knights  Templar,  which  was  instir 
tuted  by  nine  French  knights,  A.  D.  1158,  Gelasius  II.  being  supreme  Pastor.  . 

The  fourth  great  institute  of  the  religious  life  is  the  Franciscan,  of  which 
Saint  Francis,  of  Assisium,  was  the  executor,  as  he  received  it  immediately  firom 
God,  a  fact  which  he  himself  has  acknowledged,  and  which  has  been  attested  by 
many  Pontiffs,  Nicholas  III.  among  the  number.  The  religion  of  St.  Francis 
began  in  the  year  1208,  Innocent  III.  being  Pontiff,  and  who  confirmed  it 
A.  D.  1210,  and  who  again,  in  the  general  council  of  Lateran,  held  in  1216» 
publicly  declared  that  the  Franciscan  order  had  his  approval ;  but  whereas 
at  this  period  there  existed  no  written  instrument  of  its  confirmation,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Innocent,  Honorius  III.,  approved  the  religions  order  of  St.  Francis^ 
A.  D.  1223,  and  confirmed  the  rule  thereof,  consisting  of  twelve  chapters. 

In  the  history  of  the  Franciscan  institute,  we  find  many  branches  of  familieti 
but  all  engrafted  on  the  parent  stock.  Some  are  called  ''  B^coUects''  as  in  France 
and  Belgium.  Others  "  Discalced,"  of  the  more  strict  observance.  Others 
"  Minors^  of  the  regular  observance.  In  the  government  of  the  entire  body  onlj 
one  general  succeeds  as  the  representative  of  St  Francis,  who  alone  uses  the  seal  of 
the  order,  and  who  alone  is  empowered  to  declare  himself  general  of  the  whole 
order,  in  accordance  with  a  special  Bull  to  that  effect,  issued  by  the  sovereign 
Pontiff  Leo  X. 

The  religious  family  of  the  Capuchins  belongs  to  the  Franciscan  institute. 
Though  they  profess  to  the  letter  the  rule  of  the  order,  still  they  constitute  a 
distinct  congregation,  having  also  a  general  who  is  distinct  from  the  one  of  the 
whole  order,  but  who  styles  himself  general  of  the  Minors  of  the  Capuchin  Fran- 
ciscans.  There  are  other  brethren  of  the  order  known  as  the  ''  Conventuals,"  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  who  lived  in  solitude,  observing  literally  the  rule 
of  the  executor  of  St.  Francis.  St.  Anthony,  of  Padua,  was  a  Conventual 
Franciscan. 

The  Nuns  of  St.  Clare  observe  the  rule  of  Saint  Francis  :  but  the  weakness  of 
their  sex  taken  into  account,  the  Pontiffs,  Gregory  XI.,  Innocent  IV.,  Alexan- 
der IV.  and  Urban  VI.,  allowed  them  to  hold  property  in  common,  though  they 
observe  in  the  strictest  manner  the  rule  of  the  order,  and  keep  within  their  cloisters. 
The  Tertiaries,  so  called  because  they  observe  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis. 
The  saint  instituted  three  orders  under  three  distinct  constitutions. 

The  first  was  the  order  of  Minors,  who  observe  the  rule  which  was  dic- 
tated by  the  Redeemer,  whose  stigmas  were  impressed  on  the  body  of  Saint 
Francis,  an  event  which  the  Church  celebrates  in  the  divine  office  on  the  lUb 
of  September. 
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The  second  was  the  one  which  he  assigned  to  St.  Clare. 

The  third  was  drawn  up  for  males  and  females,  married  as  well  as  those 
unencumbered  with  th/it  sacred  bond.  Many  Pontiffs  have  confirmed  this  rule, 
and  have  declared  that  this  society  was  not  merely  a  congregation,  but  pro- 
perly and  truly  a  religious  order  ;  and  haye  adorned  it  with  many  privileges  and 
indulgences. 

Besides  those  great  religions  families,  there  are  others  with  peculiar  con- 
stitutions, such  as  the  celebrated  Carthusian  order,  instituted  by  Saint  Bruno, 
A.  D.  1084,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  YIII.  It  was  so  called  from  Chartreuse, 
a  desert  place  in  the  Diocese  of  Grenoble,  which  Hugh,  Bishop  of  that  see, 
assigned  to  Bruno  and  his  companions.  The  most  holy  and  the  most  useful  to 
the  church  of  Qod  is  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  was  founded  by  Saint  Ignatius 
Loyola,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  A.D.  1540,  introduced  into  Ireland  by 
Robert  Waucop,  of  Armagh,  and  finally  the  order  of  Minims,  which  Saint  Fran- 
cis de  Paula  instituted,  A.  D.  1436,  and  which  Sixtus  lY.  confirmed,  A.  D.  14*78. 

The  religious  life  is  known  as  the  contemplative,  the  active  and  the  mixed. 
The  first  is  principally  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  things  divine,  according  to 
the  eulogy,  which  the  Saviour  pronounced  in  declaring  that  **  Mary  had  chosen 
the  better  part."  The  second  or  the  active  embraces  principally  the  works  of 
mercy  and  charity,  spiritual  and  corporal.  The  third  or  the  mixed  life  in  religion, 
partakes  of  the  contemplative  and  the  active,  or  rather  includes  both,  com- 
prising the  works  of  charity  and  mercy,  by  teaching,  hearing,  confessing,  preach- 
ing, contemplating  and  meditating. 

The  institution  of  Canons  Regular  embraced  the  contemplative  and  mixed  life 
in  religion  to  some  degree.  The  Benedictines  and  Cistercians  professed  the  con- 
templative and  solitary  life,  by  which  they  were  bound  ^to  live  within  the  enclo- 
sures of  their  convents. 

The  orders  called  Mendicant,  as  the  Friar  Preachers  of  St.  Dominick,  the 
Eremites  of  St.  Augustine,  the  Minors  of  St.  Francis  and  the  Carmelites, 
adopting  the  mixed  mode  of  religion,  were  bound  to  observe  not  only  poverty 
in  particular  but  also  in  common  ;  content  solely  with  those  things  which  they 
mendicated  with  humility,  or  were  liberally  bestowed  or  were  acquired  by  labor 
and  industry.  Though  such  has  been  the  original  institute  of  the  Mendicant 
orders  with  respect  to  poverty  in  common,  yet  different  Pontiffs,  as  well  as  the 
Council  of  Trent  (Session  25)  have  permitted  them  with  the  exception  of  the 
Frandscans,  to  possess  in  common  immovable  property. 
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CHAPTER  L 

IKTRODUCnOK  OF  CHRISTIANITY— MISSION  OF  PALLADIUS— SUPERSTITIOlf 

OF  THE  IRISH  BEFORE  THEIR  CONVERSION,  &a 

Inteecx)ur8e  with  foreign  natioriB  is  assigned  as  the  medium  whioh 
Providence  employed  in  conveying  the  tidings  of  Redemption  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  as  such  intercourse  rests  on  unquestioned  authority,  the  sim- 
plicity of  this  hypothesis  recommends  it  to  attention.  To  determino^ 
tlien,  the  precise  time  in  which  our  Island  has  been  enlightened  with 
the  heavenly  light  of  faith,  we  have  no  means ;  nor  is  it  matter  of  sur- 
prise, as  the  early  history  of  Christianity  in  other  countries  is  involved 
in  similar  obscurity,  that  in  an  Island  into  which  the  arms  of  the  Ro- 
mans never  penetrated,  a  similar  inconvenience  should  aflfcct  its  eccle- 
siastical records.  TertuUian  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  the  name  of 
Christ  reigned  in  places  which  Britons  inhabited,  and  which  the  Romans 
did  not  explore.  Eusebius  even  asserts,  that  some  of  the  Apostles  pro- 
ceeded beyond  the  ocean  to  the  British  Isles,  and  Stillingfleet  would 
maintmn  that  St.  Paul  preached  in  Britain.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  an- 
nalists and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  our  country  do  not  claim  it,  the  honor 
of  having  been  visited  by  an  Apostle,  or  by  any  of  their  immediate  dia- 
ciples.  If,  then,  Irish  Christians  received  the  precious  gift  of  faith  from 
Apostles,  we  must  suppose  that  they  lived  in  foreign  countries.  In  the 
wise  and  merciful  economy  of  the  new  dispensation,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  nations  which  were  first  gladdened  with  the  tidings  of  salvation, 
were  by  the  bonds  of  commerce,  or  the  influence  of  policy,  linked  with 
other  distant  regions ;  and  hence  an  opportunity  was  given  to  persons 
interested  in  civil  or  commercial  affaii's  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  a 
religion,  which  miracles  authenticated,  and  which  the  Deity  sanctioned 
and  approved  in  its  wonderful  propagation,  despite  the  resistance  of  Par 
ganism,  and  the  storms  of  persecution,  which  the  votaries  of  the  ancient 
superstition  had  excited  to  extinguish  it.     Considering,  tlien,  the  holy 
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ardor  and  the  burning  zeal  of  the  early  converts,  such  as  were  Irish,  on 
their  return  to  their  native  land,  would  not  remain  silent  on  a  subject  so 
important  as  that  of  eternal  life,  without  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  to  those  whom  kindred  and  country  endeared  the  more,  as  cha- 
rity, the  brightest  jewel  of  the  Gospel,  would  have  prompted.  Uncer- 
tain as  is  the  date,  it  is  indubitable  that  at  a  veiy  early  period  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Gospel  were  conveyed  to  Ireland,  as  appears  from  an  inci- 
dent in  the  mission  of  St.  Patrick.  In  a  part  of  the  country,  whither 
Palladius  or  hia  fellow-laborers  had  not  penetrated,  the  sacred  vessels  of 
the  altar  were  discovered  immediately  after  St.  Patrick  commenced  his 
apostolic  labors.  {See  Col^an^  Triua  Tlummaiurga^  ifec.)  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Christian  religion  was  partially  known  in  the  Island  bo* 
fore  our  national  Apostle  engaged  in  the  conversion  of  the  people.  St,. 
I^rosper,  speaking  of  the  mission  of  Palladius,  asserts,  that  he  was  sent 
to  the  "  Scots  believing  in  Christ ;  but  though  the  Gospel  had  been  pro- 
fessed before  tlic  arrival  of  cither  Palladius  or  St  Patrick,  the  testimony 
of  the  latter  clcai'ly  evinces  the  fewness  of  its  professors."  The  Irish, 
says  the  saint,  who  till  tliis  time  liad  not  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  wor- 
shipped idols  and  unclean  things,  are  now  become  the  people  of  the  Lord, 
and  are  called  the  sons  of  God. — Conf,  SL  Patrick^  p.  16. 

According  to  St  Prosper,  the  first  bishop  sent  to  the  Scots  was  Palla^ 
dius.  If,  then,  the  number  of  converts  had  been  large,  their  spiritual 
necessities  would  demand  tlie  exercise  of  those  sacred  functions,  which 
are  exclusively  attached  to  the  episcopal  order ;  and,  moreover,  in  con- 
formity with  the  usage  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  had  there  been  a  nu- 
merous congregation  of  Irish  Christians,  it  should  have  been  confided  to 
the  care  of  a  bishop.  We  can  then  safely  aver,  that  the  seed  of  the  Gos- 
pel had  borne  but  little  fmit  previously  to  the  mission  of  Palladius ; 
though  some  maintain  the  existence  of  bishops  before  the  arrival  of  Pal- 
ladius, and  though  they  profess  to  be  able  to  produce  the  names  of  some 
who  administered  episcopal  functions,  still  the  candid  inquirer  will  per^ 
ceive  the  difllculty  of  reconciling  such  an  opinion  with  the  narrative  of 
St  Prosper,  who  distinctly  states,  that  Palladius  having  received  episco- 
pal consecration  from  St  Celestine,  Pope,  was  the  first  bisliop  sent  to  the 
Bcota  who  believed  in  Christ — Chron.  Pro8,^  A,  D.  431. 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  exertions  of  St.  Celestine  to  extirpate  the 
heresy  of  Pelagius  from  Britain,  St.  Prosper  confirms  the  accuracy  of 
this  opinion  ;  and  the  pastoral  zeal  of  this  holy  Pontiff,  St.  Prosper  com- 
xuends,  as  he  had  ordained  a  bishop  for  the  Scots,  and  accomplished  their 
conversion,  as  well  as  preserved  the  integrity  of  &ith  in  Britain.^ 

If,  then,  tJie  Irish  Church  had  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
bishops,  the  zeal  of  St  Celo^tine  would  have  but  little  claim  to  peculiar 
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eommendation,  as  the  appointment  of  a  single  bishop  coald  confer  no 
great  advantage  on  a  nnmerons  congregation,  as  the  advocates  of  this 
opinion  pretend  it  to  have  been. 

As  Ailbe,  Declan,  Ibar,  and  Kieran,  are  the  ecclesiastics  who  are  de- 
signated as  the  predecessors  of  Palladios  in  tlie  episcopal  dignity,  abun- 
dant authority  can  be  produced  to  show  that  they  were  posterior  in  time. 
Of  these  saints  notice  will  be  taken  in  their  proper  place ;  lot  it  sufSce 
for  the  present,  that  the  high  antiqnity  which  is  assigned  to  them,  can- 
not be  sustained. 

With  tlie  inquiry  into  tlie  origin  of  Christianity  in  Ireland,  another 
subject  arises,  to  which  an  undue  importance  is  given  by  modem  con- 
troversy. While  the  advocates  of  Catholicity,  on  the  one  hand,  ascribe 
to  some  western  region  the  origin  of  the  true  faith  in  Ireland,  the  abet- 
tors of  the  Beformed  creed  strive  to  point  out  its  day-star  in  the  East 

Until  a  discrepancy  of  belief  be  shewn  to  have  existed  at  this  early 
period  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  the  controversy  cannot  be" 
interesting,  nor  can  it  servo  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  as  both  Churches 
agree  on  those  doctrines  which  separate  the  Reformed  Church  from  them. 
The  cause  of  this  desire  to  fasten  the  origin  of  the  Irish  Church  on  those 
of  the  East,  is  obvious,  as  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  and  Apostolic  See 
is  so  formidable  to  the  right  of  private  judgment,  which  is  set  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  unerring  authority,  which  has  during  ages  preserved  unity 
of  faith  and  discipline.  It  would  then  be  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the 
abettors  of  Protestantism,  to  find  the  Irish  Church,  had  she  received  her 
faith  from  the  East,  involved,  perhaps,  in  the  heterodox  subtleties  with 
which  the  fervor  of  eastern  imagination  had  frequently  injured  the  sub- 
lime doctrines  of  the  New  Ijaw. 

Ab  the  superstitions  of  the  Irish  people  seem  to  be  of  eastern  origin, 
it  will  not  be  deemed  improper  to  treat  of  its  peculiar  form,  as  adopted 
in  Ireland  previously  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

While  in  other  countries  the  ritual  of  Paganism  prescribed  ordinances 
of  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  character,  Ireland  seems  to  have  been  free 
from  the  gross  and  revolting  practices  which  its  dupes  observed  in  the 
performance  of  their  sacrifices.  Instead  of  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  the  elements,  the  religion  of  the  Gallic  Druids  was  idolatrous,  and 
in  theory  consisting  of  a  multiplicity  of  deities,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
Apollo,  Mercury,  Mars,  and  a  mass  of  images  or  idols.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal deities  of  Ireland,  we  find  the  name  of  Bel,  Mann,  and  other  names 
relative  to  the  sun.  That  Bel  was  the  sun,  is  universally  admitted  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  to  those  skilled  in  the  topography  of  the  country,  that 
many  places  by  their  names  designate  the  localities  where  the  worship 
of  the  sun  was  observed.     As  to  the  practical  part  of  religion,  the  use  of 
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stataes,  or  idols,  was  not  general  in  Ireland.  However,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  in  some  instances  such  was  the  custom,  as  St.  Patrick  alludes 
to  these  idols  and  unclean  things. — Canf.y  p.  16.  In  the  lives  of  St  Pa- 
trick, reference  is  made  to  the  idol  which  the  monarch  Leogaire  adored ; 
it  is  called  ^'  Cromcruach,"  i.  e.y  Heap  of  the  Sun,  and  was  surrounded 
by  twelve  smaller  idols  of  brass.  Admitting  that  idolatry  was  prac- 
ticed, we  are  at  liberty  to  confine  its  existence  to  that  spot  where  it  first 
originated.  The  place  was  called  ^^  The  Field  of  Adoration,"  and  was 
situated  in  the  county  of  Leitrim.  Lynch  {Camb,  JEJoer.j  p.  69,)  writes, 
that  Tigemach,  king  of  Ireland,  who  instituted  the  rites  of  idolatry  in 
Brefiiy,  was  cut  off  by  lightning. 

In  the  Irish  ritual,  as  well  as  in  the  Eastern,  the  veneration  of  fire 
held  an  important  place,  and  the  predilection  of  the  people  for  this  wor- 
ship may  be  inferred  from  the  degree  of  earnestness  with  which  St.  Pa- 
trick labored  to  detach  them.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  his  apostolic  zeal, 
he  denounces  in  his  Confessions  the  perversity  of  man's  intellect,  where- 
by the  homage  due  to  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  in  whom  all  things 
move,  and  derive  their  origin  and  perfection,  is  offered  to  the  creature, 
or  to  the  work  of  bis  own  hands.  "  For,"  says  the  saint,  "  that  sun 
which  we  behold,  i^ses  each  day  for  our  benefit  by  tlie  order  of  Otod ; 
but  that  sun  shall  not  reign  for  ever,  nor  shall  his  splendor  endure ;  but 
all  who  adore  him  are  wretched,  and  shall  be  subjected  to  punishment. 
For  us,  we  adore  the  true  sun,  who  is  Christ" 

The  original  religion  of  the  Irish  was  Sabism,  which  begun  in  Chaldea, 
and  spread  into  Scythia,  Medea,  and  Persia.  It  consisted  of  two  kinds, 
and  was  celebrated  with  or  without  images,  and  its  public  worship  was 
thait  of  fire.  The  Chaldees  were  priests  of  Babylon,  the  first  seat  of  idol- 
atry, and  were  called  Chalybes  and  Oepheni,  words  which  indicate  the 
sun  and  its  worship  by  fire.  The  image  worsliip  of  Sabism  was  brought 
into  Ireland  by  the  Tuatha  de  Danaans,  and  that  without  images  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Milesians,  who  were  originally  Persians  and  Phoeni- 
cians.—  Vail.  Vin.  of  Irish  IKstory. 

The  priests  of  the  Pagan  Irish  were  required  to  observe  chastity 
and  purity,  at  least  externally,  nor  were  they  permitted  to  marry  widows, 
virgins  only  being  considered  as  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  their  nup- 
tial embraces ;  and  certain  rules  at  stated  times,  such  as  are  foun^d  in  the 
Levitical  law,  were  strictly  enforced.  K  the  Pagan  era  of  Irelanitwas 
remarkable  for  its  cultivation  of  this  virtue  in  the  ministers  of  its  false 
ritual,  and  if  such  rules  were  enforced  in  the  lives  of  those  who  were  of 
course  their  models  and  their  guides,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  love  of  this 
virtne  is  still  pre-eminent  among  the  people,  and  that  they  regard  with 
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paeuliar  esteem  the  priests  of  the  perfect  dispensation,  which  requires  its 
more  perfect  observance. 

As  a  full  inquiry  into  the  vestiges  or  monuments  of  the  Pagan  reli- 
gion will  be  hereafter  instituted,  we  shall  proceed  with  the  mission  of 
Palladius,  who  was  a  deacon  of  the  Boman  Church,  or,  as  others  say, 
archdeacon.  Having  distinguished  himself  by  his  exertions  to  deliver 
Britain  from  the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  he  was  chosen  by  St.  Celestine,  and 
consecrated  the  first  bishop  of  the  Irish,  as  St  Prosper,  Bede,  and  others, 
attest  It  appears  probable  that  he  was  a  native  of  Britain.  On  his 
journey  to  the  scene  of  his  labors,  he  was  accompanied  by  some  mission- 
aries, four  of  whom,  Sylvester,  Solonius,  Augustin,  and  Benedict,  are 
named  in  the  lives  of  St  Patrick.  Whore  he  landed  is  not  particularly 
recorded ;  but  it  seems  that  it  was  not  far  distant  from  Wexford,  for  we 
fhid  him  soon  after  laboring  in  the  territory  of  Hygarchon,  over  which 
Nathi,  son  of  Garchon,  was  sovereign.  His  arrival,  it  appears,  was  early 
in  the  year  431,  and  also  the  year  of  his  departure  from  Rome.  His  first 
efforts  in  preaching  the  Gk)8pel  were  attended  with  success,  as  he  bap- 
'  tised  some  converts,  and  erected  three  churches ;  that  of  Cell-fine,  in 
which  he  deposited  the  sacred  books  and  relics  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul, 
which  he  brought  from  Eome,  along  with  his  writing  materials,  all  of 
which  were  carefully  preserved  for  a  long  time;  another  called  the 
Church  of  the  Eomans,  and  the  third  under  the  name  Domnachard. 
Hiese  sacred  structures  are  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  territory,  which 
die  present  county  of  Wicklow  comprises.  Such  pleasing  information 
as  this  having  been  conveyed  to  Rome,  confidence  of  general  success  was 
excited,  and  hence  St.  Prosper  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  country, 
through  the  exertion  of  St  Celestine,  was  added  to  the  universal  fold. 
Too  sanguine  in  his  expectations,  he  did  not  await  the  confirmation  of 
those  glad  tidings,  nor  was  Prosper  acquainted  witJi  the  change  which 
marred  the  prospects  of  the  missionary. 

The  enemy  of  man^s  salvation  seeing  his  empire  invaded,  alarmed  tlie 
zealots  of  the  ancient  superstition,  who  forthwith  denounced  Palladius 
as  a  dangerous  person.  Tlie  sovereign  entered  warmly  into  the  views 
which  the  opponents  of  Christianity  put  forth ;  and  Palladius  being  una- 
ble to  resist  their  violence,  was  forced  to  retire  from  tlie  country,  leav- 
ing, however,  some  of  his  associates  who  were  less  known,  and  of  course 
less  liable  to  persecution,  to  take  charge  of  his  converts,  and  also  watch 
every  opportunity  to  enlarge  the  vineyard  of  Christ.  He  sailed  from 
Ireland  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  in  which  he  arrived,  and  after 
}>eing  tossed  about  by  storms,  he  landed  in  Britain,  with  the  intention  of 
thence  proceeding  to  Rome ;  but  heaven  willed  otherwise,  for  he  died 
at  Fordun,  in  the  district  of  Meams,  in  Scotland.    The  day  of  his  death 
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is  Y9iAomij  giyai, — the  15th  and  aSth  December,  431,  and  the  S7th  Jan- 
uary, and  6th  July,  432.  He  did  not  suffer  nMur^nrdom,  as  Bomo  pi^ 
tend,  at  Fordun,  the  Picts  of  tiiat  region  having  been  iSwr  the  moet  part 
ChriatiaiiB,  bj  whom  his  memory  has  been  reyered. 


CHAPTER  n. 

existp:nck  of  st.  pateigk  established— objbotions  akswkbkd. 

Tub  splendid  .work  of  the  general  conversion  of  the  Irish  people  was, 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty,  reserved  for  the  ministry  of  St.  Patrick. 
Though  the  traditions  of  the  country,  and  the  constant  testimony  of  his- 
torians, as  well  as  the  extraordinary  reputation  which  our  national  Apos- 
tle has  enjoyed  throughout  the  Christian  world,  attribute  the  conversion 
of  the  Irish  people  to  his  apostolic  labors,  yet  absurd  objections  have 
been  ventured  against  the  existence  of  this  celebrated  saint 

About  the  year  1618,  Doctor  Eyves,  a  Master  in  Chancery,  enter- 
tained doubts  about  the  time  in  which  he  flourished,  but  had  not  the 
temerity  to  question  his  existence.  To  Doctor  Ledwich,  in  his  Antiqui- 
ties of  Ireland,  is  due  the  merit  of  this  extraordinary  discovery ;  and  .in 
propounding  his  audacious  assertion,  charges  Camden  and  Usher,  both 
of  whom  admit  the  existence  of  our  saint,  with  deviating  &om  strict 
veracity.  "For,"  continues  tlie  Doctor,  "the  Boman  Martyrology, 
Erric  of  Auxerre,  Nennius,  and  others,  never  oiSriit  St.  Patrick's  mira- 
cles when  they  name  him."  The  fiiet  in  general  terms  (March  It) 
asserts,  that  St  Patrick  was  distinguished  by  very  great  miracles  and 
virtues.  The  second  merely  observes,  that  St  Patrick  illustrated  Ire- 
land by  his  learning,  nuracles,  and  virtues ;  and  Nennius  attributes  to 
him  the  healing  of  the  blind,  dea^  lepers,  the  casting  out  devils,  and 
recalling  the  dead  to  Ufe." 

As  Byves  is  the  first  skeptic,  his  ^argument  is  a  negative  one,  founded 
on  the  silence  of  Platina,  a  modem  author,  whom  Doctor  Ledwich  lauds 
as  a  man  of  superior  attainment  in  ecclesiastical  history.  However, 
Platina,  in  hia  meagre  accounts  of  the  Popes,  is  deficient,  as  well  as  in- 
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eorrect  In  his  acDonnt  of  the  miasion  of  St.  Palladins,  ho  merely  id- 
lowa  that  of  St  Prosper ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  mention  St.  Fatriek,  m 
the  chief  of  the  Irish  mission  was  his  predecessor,  PaUadius.  In  the 
tame  manner  he  mentions  the  mission  of  St  German  to  extingoiah  the 
Pelagian  heresy  in  Britain,  without  naming  St.  Lupus,  and  the  other 
associates.  Keitlier  does  he  recount  tliose  of  Palladius,  who  were  left 
behind  to' watch  the  progress  of  his  in&nt  Church.  Such  an  ai^gnmeal, 
then,  arrayed  as  it  is  against  the  constant  agreement  of  Irish  writers,  oan 
be  of  little  weight 

Doctor  Ledwich  is  the  first  writer  who  has  striven  to  shew,  that  St 
Patrick  has  been  an  ideal  or  imaginary  person ;  his  be  the  merit  of  doing 
^ ;  and  such  a  task  is  worthy  of  the  individual  who  has  deserted  the  fiJ& 
which  St  Patrick  preached  and  planted,  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  tke 
loaves  and  fishes  which  apostasy  amply  provides  and  supplies  to  those 
who  take  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  that  alien  Irish  Church,  established  if 
proscription,  plunder,  law,  and  German  bayonets.  Let  not  the  reader, 
then,  be  astonished  at  the  reckless  eJ&ontery  with  which  this  lying  Bofti- 
quarian  denies  the  existence  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  scoffing  contempt 
which  he  exhibits  towards  the  miracles  which  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have 
performed. 

In  the  first  place,  tlie  canons  attributed  to  St  Patrick,  and  in  which 
his  name  so  often  occurs,  establish  an  incontrovertible  ai^gumont  against 
the  position  of  Ledwich.  Whether  these  canons  were  enacted  by  hixn, 
.or  by  synods  over  which  he  presided,  is  of  little  importance,  as  a  very 
high  antiquity  must  be  given  them ;  for  those  canons  bespeak  a  time 
when  Paganism  was  not  altogether  extinct  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  Pa- 
gans and  Christians  were  mixed  up  in  the  concerns  of  daily  life.  Now 
it  is  certain,  that  before  the  middle  of  the  Gth  ccnturj",  there  was  scarcely 
a  trace  of  Paganism  in  Ireland ;  and  at  that  period  the  zeal  of  Irish  mis- 
sionaries was  directed  towards  tlie  jiropagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
parts,  as  the  wants  of  tlic  home  missions  were  duly  supplied.  Hence, 
as  those  canons  were  published  in  the  name  of  St  Patrick,  he  must  liave 
been  well  known  at  this  distant  period. 

And  again,  Ledwich,  in  the  fullness  of  his  malice,  declai'es  St.  Pa- 
trick's Confessions  a  compound  of  travels,  miracles,  deliverances,  and 
revelations.  To  such  a  judicious  critic  as  tlie  apostate  antiquarian,  or 
ratlier  the  profane  scoffer  of  truth  and  religion,  works  of  this  description, 
breathing  sentiments  of  piety,  and  zeal,  and  tlianksgiving  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good  gil\s,  can  aflFord  no  relish.  Tillemont,  among  otliers,  was  so 
struck  wuth  the  spirit  that  pervaded  them,  and  the  letter  which  St  Patrick 
addressed  to  the  impious  Prince  Coroticus  of  Wales,  that  he  considered 
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tiifi  aathor  as  more  resembling  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  than  the 
aaints  who  appeared  in  later  ages. 

In  the  7th  century,  we  have  the  unquestioned  authority  of  St.  Cum- 
miazi,  author  of  the  learned  letter  to  Segienus,  abbot  of  St.  Columba's 
monastery  of  Hy,  on  the  Paschal  controversy.  This  letter,  which  was 
written,  according  to  Usher,  in  634,  is  highly  praised  by  Ledwich ;  and 
arguing  from  the  various  cycles,  Cummian  refers  to  the  one  which  "  St. 
Patrick,  our  Pope  or  Father,  brought  with  him."  In  alluding  tp  those 
cycles,  the  Doctor  refers  to  them,  as  of  Patrick,  Theophilus ;  but  in 
another  place,  when  reference  is  made  to  tliose  cycles,  he  omits  that  of 
Patrick.  Here,  then,  the  antiquarian  convicts  himself  of  a  suppression 
of  truth,  and  of  a  shameless  attempt  to  mislead  the  public ;  and  though 
8t  Cummian  speaks  of  St.  Patrick  as  the  "  Pope  or  Bishop"  of  the 
Irish  nation,  he  adduces  the  same  writer,  Cummian,  to  prove  that  St. 
Patrick  was  an  ideal  personage.  Truly,  there  is  no  enemy  of  our  faith 
more  artful  and  malicious,  than  that  traitor  who  has  been  the  domestic 
of  the  household  of  Christ.  Had  the  Irish  Church  been  found  unmoored 
fiom  the  rock  of  Peter, — ^had  she  been  floating  in  the  atmosphere  of 
error  without  a  resting  place,  as  a  bird  from  the  Ark,  Doctor  Ledwich 
would  take  shelter  in  her  bosom,  witliout  assailing  the  authority  of  our 
ancient  monuments,  and  the  most  genuine  records. 

Mabillon  has  published  a  very  interesting  document,  which  belongs 
io  the  Yth  century.  It  consists  of  litanies  for  the  use  of  the  Anglican 
CSiurch,  in  which  the  names  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Brendan,  Columba,  and 
Bridget,  are  found ;  nor  docs  it  contain  tlie  names  of  English  saints  who 
were  celebrated  about  the  close  of  this  century,  a  fact  which  establishes 
the  antiquity  of  this  document,  and  consequently  proves  the  existence 
of  our  Apostle. 

The  "  Antiphonary  of  Bangor"  is  another  instrument  of  equal  anti- 
quity. It  was  the  property  of  this  monastery  in  Down,  and  is  now  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  of  Milan,  whither  it  was  removed  from  Bobbio, 
near  Naples.  It  has  been  published  by  Muratori,  and  is  considered  to 
be  of  the  7th  or  8th  century.  It  contains  a  hymn  in  honor  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, "  teacher  of  the  Scots." 

Ledwich  quotes  the  illustrious  Adamnan  of  Skreene,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Killala,  and  of  Hy,  as  well  as  he  did  St.  Cummian,  to  prove  the 
nonentity  of  St.  Patrick.  St.  Adamnan  flourished  in  the  7th,  and  died 
early  in  the  8th  century  ;  he  has  written  the  biography  of  St.  Columba. 
lliough  he  lived  in  those  centuries,  Ledwich  tells  his  readers,  that  St. 
Adamnan  noticed  the  Church  of  Aghaboe  in  the  6th  century.  What  an 
argument  I  St.  Adamnan  makes  express  mention  of  St  Patrick  in  the 
second  preface  of  his  work. 
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Bede,  in  his  Martyrologj,  the  Boman,  and  those  of  Usuardus,  Khar 
banuB,  Ado,  &c.,  mark  the  feBtival  of  St.  Patrick  on  the  17th  Marck 
The  opponent  of  his  existence,  to  rid  himself  of  such  authority,  rails  con- 
temptuously against  calendars  and  martyrologies,  and  doubts  the  one  of 
Bede,  as  if  never  written.  Bede  himself  assures  us,  that  he  wrote  a 
"  Martyrology  of  tlie  natal  days  of  sainted  martyrs,  in  which  I  have  dili- 
gently studied  to  note  down  not  only  on  what  day,  but  in  what  kind  of 
contest,  or  under  what  judge,  all  whom  I  could  find  were  able  to  over- 
come the  world."  Yet  with  this  positive  assurance  before  him,  Ledwich 
doubts  the  fact. 

Nennius,  in  the  9th  century,  makes  explicit  mention  of  St.  Patrick. 
In  the  interim  between  the  death  of  venerable  Bede,  in  735,  and  Nen- 
nius,  in  the  9th  century,  there  were  few,  if  any,  writers  of  history  in 
Great  Britain.  As,  according  to  AVilllam  of  Malmesbury,  the  death  of 
the  former  was  fatal  to  learning,  and  particularly  to  history  in  England ; 
hence,  tlien,  it  is  no  wonder  that  little  notice  has  been  taken  by  English 
writers  of  St.  Patrick  in  those  days.  It  is  assumed  on  the  authority  of 
CSamden  and  Usher,  that  Nennius  lived  in  the  9th  centuiy.  But  Gale, 
the  last  editor  of  his  works,  states,  that  he  flourished  A.D.  620.  In  his 
narrative  on  Irish  affairs,  and  in  his  account  of  St.  Patrick,  Nennius 
asserts  that  he  relied  on  the  most  loai'ned  of  the  Scoto-Hibemians  as  his 
guides. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Ledwich  to  prove 
the  non-existence  of  St.  Patrick,  are  merely  negative,  and  are  inconclu- 
sive and  imsatisfuctory ;  wliile,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  his 
existence  is  irresistible.  lie  is  mentioned  by  contemporary  authors, 
whose  works  are  yet  extant. 

Secondly, — He  is  distinctly  mentioned  by  ^vriters  who  flourished  in 
the  three  centuries  immediately  succeeding,  in  which  his  early  biogra- 
phers lived.  Such  were  Tirechan,  Cummian,  Adamnan,  Bede,  Probus, 
and  Xcnnius. 

Thirdly, — St.  Patrick's  literary  works  are  admitted  by  the  most  com- 
petent judges  to  Lave  been  his  productions ;  the  acts  of  his  councils  are 
still  extant.  He  is  also  recognized  by  the  Brelion  laws,  and  acknowl- 
edged as  tlic  Apostle  of  Ireland  by  tlie  whole  Christian  Church ;  and  as 
Doctor  Milner  urges,  "there  are  not  only  written  documents  which 
prove  the  existence  of  St.  Patrick,  but  likewise  other  kinds  of  monu- 
ments by  which  the  memory  of  persons  is  recorded.  Tlie  churches  which 
be  built,  the  dioceses  which  he  formed,  the  monasteries  ho  founded,  the 
havens  where  ho  landed,  and  the  places  in  which  he  dwelt,  have  pre- 
served his  name.  Tlie  very  conversion  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  tlie  tra- 
dition not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of  the  whole  Clmstian  continent,  are  all 
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BO  many  inontimentB  of  our  illostrions  saint,  and  have  preserved  his 
memory  fresh  and  nntainted  till  the  very  hour  in  which  Doctor  Ledwioh 
wrote  his  book,  as  the  antiquarian  himself  acknowledges." 


I  ^  I 


CHAPTEK  m. 

« 

PLACE  OP  mS  BmTH—THE  SAINTS  FAMILY—NO  RELATIVES  OF  HIS  IN  IBB- 

LAND  IN  HIS  EARLY  CAREER. 

Among  writers  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,  an  inqidry 
into  the  birthplace  of  St.  Patrick  has  caused  much  controversy.  Some 
writers  claim  it  for  Scotland,  others  for  England,  while  a  third  class 
award  to  Franco  the  glory  and  the  dignity  of  his  birth.  The  arguments 
in  favor  of  France  ye  numerous  and  grave.  It  is  a  fact,  which  Colgan 
acknowledges,  that  among  the  inhabitants  of  Armoric  Britain,  or  Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer,  an  ancient  tradition  prevails  of  their  country  being  the 
birthplace  of  St.  Patrick,  and  "  that  some  Irishmen  were  of  that  opinion." 
No  British  antiquary  will  be  able  to  designate  a  place  in  Great  Britain 
which  accords  with  the  account  of  St.  Patrick  regarding  the  place  of  his 
birth.  "  My  father,"  says  the  Saint  in  his  Confessions,  "  was  Calphor- 
nius,  a  deacon,  son  of  Potitus,  a  priest  of  the  town  Bonavem  Tabemi®. 
He  had  near  the  town  a  small  villa,  Enon,  where  I  became  a  captive." 
Bonavem  Tabemiao  was  in  Armoric  Gaul,  being  the  same  as  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer.  The  name  of  the  town  was  well  known  to  the  Romans  under 
the  name  of  Gessoriacum ;  but  about  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
the  Celtic  name  Bonaten,  or  Bonaun,  became  more  general.  According 
to  Bullet,  am^  aven,  an^  signify  a  river  in  the  Celtic  language,  and  the 
town  was  so  called  from  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  a  river.  Hence 
many  places  in  Ireland,  similarly  situated,  are  so  called.  The  addition 
of  Tabemise  marks  tlie  district  of  Tai'venna,  alias  Tarabeima,  a  celebrated 
city  not  far  from  Boulogne,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain  under  the 
modem  name,  Terouanne.  It  is  often  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
"Oi  vitas  Morinorum,"  i.  e.y  the  city  of  the  Morini,  in  which  Boulogne  was 
also  situated.     Jonas,  in  his  life  of  the  Abbot  Eustasius,  written  near 
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twelve  hundred  years  ago,  calls  AudomaroB  Siahop  of  Boulogne  and 
l^orana.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  circumstance,  viz.,  the  tradition  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  St.  Patrick  governed  the  diocese  of  Boulogne,  or  of 
the  Morini,  as  bishop  before  he  set  out  for  Ireland ;  nay,  even  to  the 
preeent  day,  green  ribbons  are  worn  there  on  his  festival.  Malbranc,  in 
order  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  tradition,  refers  to  the  chronicle  of  the 
Morini,  the  catalogue  of  the  bishops  of  Boulogne,  and  the  life  of  St.  Ar- 
nulphus  of  Soissons.  He,  however,  assigns  a  longer  period  to  his  minis- 
tiy  than  can  be  reconciled  with  other  circumstances  of  St  Patrick's  life. 

Tike  most  esteemed  biographers  of  St  Patrick  assure  us,  that  it  was 
in  Armorica  the  Saint  Jibode  when  made  a  captive ;  and  he  himself  in- 
f&nns  us  that  the  place  of  his  captivity  was  not  far  distant  from  the  resi- 
dence of  his  family.  Fiech's  Scholiast  states,  that  certain  pirates  en- 
gaged on  a  plimdering  excursion  in  Armoric  Qaul,  carried  St.  Patrick 
and  his  family  captive  into  Ireland.  In  403,  the  date  to  which  the  first 
captivity  of  the  Saint  is  assigned,  Niall,  an  Irish  prince,  ravaged  succes- 
sively the  coasts  of  Britain  and  of  Gaul.  Keating  says,  '^  I  have  read  in 
an  ancient  Irish  manuscript,  whose  authority  I  cannot  dispute,  that  St 
Patrick  and  his  two  sisters  were  brought  captive  from  Armorica,  or  Brit- 
tany, in  the  kingdom  of  France,  into  Ireland,"  with  whom  O'Flaherty 
agrees  on  the  point  of  his  captivity.  Probus  calls  St.  Patrick's  country, 
and  the  town  where  his  family  lived,  Arimuric  or  Armorica. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  can  tliis  Armorican  origin  of  St  Patrick  be 
reconciled  with  the  Nemthur  of  Fiech  ?  This  name  of  Nemthur  is  inter- 
preted by  some  as  "  holy  tower,"  nor  can  it  be  the  name  of  the  town  in 
which  St  Patrick  was  bom  ;  it  was  the  name  of  a  country  or  province 
well  known  at  tlie  time  that  Fiech's  hymn  was  composed.  Such  a  coun- 
try'we  find  in  Gaul,  the  province  of  Neustria  or  Neptria;  it  comprised 
the  extensive  tract  situated  Ix^tween  the  Meuse  and  the  Loire,  and  con- 
sequently the  territory  of  Boulogne.  And  here  again  Probus,  consistent 
in  his  account  of  St.  Patrick's  country,  gives  the  true  meaning  of  Fiech, 
by  asserting  that  Bonavem,  the  birtliplace  of  the  Saint,  was  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Xevtria.  In  chronicles  and  breviaries,  and  by  Probus  himself, 
St.  Patrick  is  styled  a  Briton.  In  older  tracts  of  this  kind,  Britain  was 
said  in  general  terms  to  be  his  country ;  but  in  later  ones,  it  has  received 
the  adjunct  "  Great ;"  and  hence  the  corrector  of  the  Rouen  breviary,  to 
guard  against  this  interpolation,  has,  in  the  lessons  of  St.  Patrick's 
office,  designated  his  birthplace  as  Britannia  Gallicana.  This  was  the 
Britain  of  Probus,  and  which  St  Patrick  must  have  meant,  when  he 
mentions  having  been  with  his  parents  in  Britain ;  for  there  is  no  other 
Britain  in  which  the  town  of  Bonavem  Tabemiae  can  be  met  with. 

Though  prompted  by  a  desire  to  visit  his  friends  and  relatives  in  liis 
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native  country,  he  tells  us  that  he  dare  not  absent  hunself  from  Lrelancl, 
lest  he  should  lose  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  and  become  guilty  of  a  derelic- 
tion of  duty  in  the  sight  of  God.  Had  he  been  a  native  of  eitlier  Scot- 
land or  England,  such  a  journey,  including  his  return,  would  only  occupy 
a  few  days ;  or  had  he  been  overpressed  with  the  labors  of  his  ministry, 
a  visit  on  the  part  of  his  friends  and  relatives  from  either  of  those  coon- 
tries  could  cause  little  inconvenience,  as  it  would  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  his  gratitude. 

In  his  writings,  St.  Patrick  has  left  but  an  imperfect  memorial  of  his 
family.  The  peculiar  distress  which  the  conduct  of  Coroticus  had 
caused,  and  which  the  Saint,  in  his  letter  to  th^t  Prince,  had  so  firmly 
censured,  induced  him  to  allude  rather  particularly  to  his  relatives.  He 
describes  tlieir  position  in  society  as  respectable,  and  such  as  then  enti- 
titled  them  to  partake  in  honors,  which  were  attached  to  civic  functions. 
His  father,  Calphumius,  was  the  son  of  Potitus,  a  priest,  and  was  him- 
self decorated  with  the  holy  order  of  deacon.  According  to  the  laws  of 
tlie  empire,  his  father  and  grandfather  by  engaging  in  the  sacred  minis- 
try forfeited  the  privileges  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  inheritance. 
But  from  a  relaxation  in  those  laws,  or  from  some  particular  favor,  the 
family  of  our  Saint  were  not  deprived  of  tlieir  hereditary  privileges. 
That  they  were  of  Roman  ori^n,  is  suflBciently  clear  from  the  form  of 
their  names ;  and  in  his  letter  to  Coroticus,  he  refers  to  the  Bomans  as 
his  fellow-citizens.  Of  his  mother,  Conchessa,  and  of  the  otlier  members 
of  his  family,  but  little  authentic  has  been  preserved.  It  appears  that 
she  has  been  bom  in  Gaul,  but  of  her  family  connection  the  ancient  an- 
nals are  wholly  silent.  Some  assert  that  she  was  the  near  relative  of  St. 
Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours.  The  silence  of  tliose  annals  rcfiites  the  asser- 
tion, as  a  circumstance  so  honorable  to  her  family  would  not  be  omftted 
by  persons  desirous  to  exalt  the  character  of  St.  Patrick  with  posterity. 
St.  Martin  was  a  native  of  Pannonia ;  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  any  brothers  or  sisters  resided  with  him  in  Gaul.  Neither 
Sulpicius  Severus,  Paulinus,  or  any  otiier  biographer  of  St.  Martin, 
made  mention  of  them  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  of  his  family,  which 
was  settled  at  Pavia,  followed  him  to  Tours.  He  returned  to  Italy  to 
visit  his  parents,  who  were  Pagans,  and  then  exerted  himself  to  bring 
them  over  to  the  Christian  faith.  His  fatlier  remained  obstinate,  but  his 
mother  embraced  the  true  faith  which  her  son  announced. 

Much  is  related  of  the  numerous  kinsfolk  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland, 
by  Usher  and  Colgan,  who  has  collected  the  whole  in  a  copious  disserta- 
tion. One  sister  is  said  to  have  been  the  mother  of  seventeen  sons,  all 
of  whom  became  bishops,  priests,  or  ascetics,  besides  five  daughters,  who 
were  nuns.  Another  sister,  blessed  with  as  many  sons  as  the  former, 
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and  equally  gifted  with  a  predilection  for  the  Church,  and  two  nuns.  A 
third  is  said  to  have  remained  a  virgin,  although  she  is  exhibited  by 
others  as  a  mother ;  and  a  fourth,  for  whom  Colgan  endeavors  to  find  a 
numerous  progeny,  with  a  similar  disposition  for  the  ministry.  Such  a 
narrative  cannot  stand  the  test  of  history  or  criticism,  as  we  find  among 
the  names  of  those  sons  many  who  lived  at  various  periods,  and  who 
were  bom  of  Irish  parents.  Tillemont  has  rejected  all  this  narrative, 
and  St  Patrick  himself  has  plainly  informed  us  that  there  were  no  such 
persons  with  him  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  against  Coroticus ;  and  that 
desire  which  he  expressed  of  seeing  his  relatives,  clearly  indicates  that 
he  could  not  have  this  pleasure  in  Ireland, 

Hie  ancient  practice  of  designating  religious  women,  by  the  name  of 
'^  sisters,"  may  have  been  the  cause  of  mistaking  some  pious  ladies  of  the 
period  as  real  sisters  of  St.  Patrick. 

That  these  holy  females,  said  to  have  been  St  Patrick's  sisters,  did 
really  exist,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Darerca  is  mentioned  in  the  Irish 
annals,  and  the  date  of  her  death  is  518.  According  to  some  accounts, 
St  Patrick  in  432  was  forty-five  years  of  age, — she  could  scarcely  be  the 
sister  of  the  Saint.  As  to  Liemania,  Colgan  was  forced  to  conclude  that 
she  was  the  same  as  Darerca. —  (See  Inis^narghoil^  county  Galway.) 
Ginnenum  was  the  Saint  Cinnia  whose  acts  are  given  on  the  1st  of  Feb* 
roaiy.  She  lived  in  the  nunnery  of  Druimdubhain,  county  Tyrone, 
about  A.D.  480.  Being  of  royal  parentage,  she  was  called  Eicinne,  i.  e, 
Boyal  Cinne.  Lupita  and  Tigridia  are  spoken  of  as  weaving  and  pre- 
paring linens  for  religious  purposes,  both  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been 
captives  with  St  Patrick.  Had  such  been  tlie  case,  St,  Patrick,  who 
feelingly  describes  his  own  captivity,  would  not  bo  silent  regarding  the 
sufferings  of  his  sisters  as  partners  of  his  own  misfortune. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ST.  PATRICK'S  BIRTH— HIS  CAPTIVITT— ARRIVAL  IN  IRELAND— HIS  PRO- 
CBEDINGS  DURIKG  HIS  SLAVERY— RETURN  TO  HIS  COUNTRY— HIS  STUDIES 
AT  TOURS— VISION,  BT  WHICH  HE  WAS  INVITED  TO  IRELAND. 

IIavino  treated  of  the  aceouiit  of  St.  Patrick's  countiy  and  higr  rela- 
tives, the  narrative  will  now  unfold  the  transactions  which  have  been 
personal.  Regarding  the  year  of  his  birth  there  has  been  a  variety  of 
opinions  hazarded,  as  well  as  regarding  the  number  of  years  which  he 
.  lived.  Usher  has  laid  down  two  chronological  positions,  upon  which  he 
has  founded  his  system.  The  first,  that  he  lived  120  years,  and  the  sec- 
ond, that  he  died  A.D.  493.  With  Usher  Colgan  agrees  as  to  the  year 
of  his  death,  but  places  his  birth  on  the  5th  April,  373, — differing  with 
Usher,  who  places  his  birth  in  372,  in  accordance  with  the  chronicle  of 
Florence,  of  Worcester.  Various  are  also  the  years  of  his  life,  according 
to  different  biographers,  somcf  of  whom  assign  St  Patrick  92  years, 
others  122,  and  even  some  assert  that  the  number  of  his  years  reached 
133 ;  but  120  became  tlie  favorite  number,  as  it  best  agreed  with  ihd 
similarity  which  was  sought  to  be  found  between  St.  Patrick  wQ<i  Moses. 
In  four  respects  they  were  said  to  be  similar, — ^both  heard  an  angel 
speaking  from  a  bush ;  they  both  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights ; 
their  years  were  the  same,  viz.,  120 ;  their  final  resting-places  are  un- 
kno^vn.  Tliere  was  also  a  convenience  in  adopting  his  years  at  120,  as 
it  suited  the  distribution  of  those  years  into  four  equal  periods,  disposing 
the  latter  ones  for  his  apostolic  transactions  and  retirement  from  his 
labors.  As  conjectures  and  suppositions  will  not  supply  correct  data  or 
principles  whereby  to  determine  accurately  the  year  of  his  birth,  our  ob- 
ject should  be  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  nearly  as  possible.  Baronius  and 
Petavius  were  of  opinion,  that  the  number  of  Probus  was  fixed  originally 
at  82,  instead  of  132,  and  endeavor  to  explain  the  latter  number  as  a  mis- 
take in  the  copyist  The  Bollandists,  in  adopting  this  correction,  un- 
dertook to  determine  the  times  of  our  Saint's  birth  and  death ;  but  their 
calculations  must  be  abandoned,  as  there  is  more  of  conjecture  and  inge- 
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rndtj,  than  of  solid  argument,  foimded  on  liistorical  facta,  in  their  chron- 
ok^cal  system.  To  Tillemont,  who  had  studied  his  subject  with  much 
attention,  is  due  t)ie  merit  of  first  pointing  out  the  true  period  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's  birth.  Observing  passages  in  the  "Confession,"  in  which  SL 
Patrick  speaks  of  his  promotion  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  of  being 
Icmg  known  to  the  Irish  people,  Tillemont  concluded  tliat  St  Patrick 
W98  46  years  of  age  when  consecrated.  When  St.  Patrick  had  resolved 
on  preaching  the  faith  in  Ireland,  and  when  he  was  to  be  consecrated 
bishop  for  this  holy  purpose,  a  certain  friend  reminded  him  of  a  fault 
^diich  he  had  committed,  when  a  boy  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and 
not  content  with  admonishing  him  privately  of  his  unworthiness  for  so 
exalted  a  dignity,  announced  his  bin  to  the  whole  congregation.  The 
Saint,  before  he  became  a  deacon,  confessed  hb  fault,  and  in  the  bitter- 
nesB  of  his  sorrow  informed  this  person  of  it  as  his  friend.  Yet  though 
his  youth,  as  it  did,  when  receiving  the  order  of  deaconship,  and  the  sor- 
row which  he  inwardly  felt  and  professed,  might  have  served  as  a  plea 
of  indulgence,  however  strict  the  discipline  of  the  Church  in  admitting 
candidates  for  holy  orders,  yet  tJiat  friend,  after  thirty  years,  came  for- 
ward to  denounce  liis  fault  in  public.  When  that  fault  was  committed, 
he  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  in  recounting  the  thirty  years,  St.  Pa- 
trick meant  to  convey  tliat  his  life  had  been  irreproachable,  and  adds, 
that  the  shame  of  his  exposure  was  overwhebning  him- with  grief;  but 
informed  in  a  vision,  that  this  proceeding  was  not  approved  by  the  Al- 
mighty, he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  in  his  resolve. 

Tlic  Saint  must  have,  then,  according  to  what  bos  been  stated, 
attained  his  4:5th  year,  when  raised  to  the  dignity  of  bisliop ;  it  must 
have  taken  place  either  in  the  year  ^132,  or  towards  the  end  of  431.  We 
may,  tlien,  assign  his  birth  to  A.D.  387.  We  are  now  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  year  in  which  he  became  a  captjvc,  being  about  sixteen 
years,  and,  consequently,  it  happened  in  tlio  year  408.  Tliis  year  formed 
a  remarkable  period  in  Irish  liistory.  At  tliat  time  Niall  of  the  nine 
hostages,  king  of  Ireland,  after  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Britain,  was  plun- 
dering the  maritime  or  seaboard  districts  of  Gaul ;  the  vicinity  of  Bou- 
logne was  the  theatre  of  his  lawless  expedition ;  two  hundred  natives, 
among  whom  was  St.  Patrick,  became  his  prisoners,  and  were  detaine<l 
in  captivity.  The  captives  were  sent  in  triumph  to  Ireland,  but  the 
monarch  never  revisited  liis  native  kingdom.  A  prince  of  Leinstcr, 
Eochaid,  had  long  entertained  a  revengeful  feeling  against  the  monarch ; 
walking  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Liana,  he  j)erceived  his  royal  ad- 
versary on  the  opposite  side,  at  whom  he  dexterously  shot  a  poisoned 
arrow,  which  speedDy  consigned  its  victim  to  tlie  tomb.  Thus  tlie  dates 
of  his  birth  and  captivity,  considering  those  circumstances,  authorize  us 
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to  place  his  birth  in  887.  The  foUowere  of  Niall  now  prepared  to  returo 
home,  and  on  their  arrival  in  Ireland  St.  Patrick  was  sold  as  a  slave. 
His  fidelity  in  performing  the  humble  duties  of  his  station  attracted  the 
notice  of  Milcho,  one  of  the  four  brothers  in  whose  service  he  was  enr 
gaged,  and  at  his  desire  he  was  transferred  exclusively  to  his  dominion. 

Dalaradia,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  was  the  place  where  the  Saint's 
master  resided.  To  the  young  captive  was  consigned  lie  care  of  tending 
sheep,  an  occupation  that  afforded  him  ample  time  for  attending  his  de- 
votional practices.  The  labor  and  humiliation  of  his  service  must  have 
been  distressing,  but  one  consolation  remained, — ^in  the  solitude  to  which 
his  occupation  confined  him,  he  recounted  and  wept  over  the  tepidity  of 
his  early  youth,  ^d  he  now  began  to  appreciate  the  benedictions  which 
the  Almighty  had  hitherto  poured  upon  him ;  and  as  he  himself  adds, 
speaking  of  liis  captivity,  "  the  Lord  made  me  sensible  of  my  incredu- 
lity, that  1  might,  though  late,  call  to  mind  my  transgressions,  and  be 
converted  to  the  Lord  my  God,  who  hath  regarded  my  humility,  and 
pitied  my  youth  and  my  ignorance.  I  daily  tended  the  flocks,  and  dur- 
ing die  day  prayed  frequently.  Tlie  love  and  fear  of  God  increased 
within  me  more  and  more,  and  his  faith  and  spirit  advanced  in  me,  so 
that  I  prayed  a  hundred  times  in  the  day,  and  almost  as  often  in  the 
night.  I  remained  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  mountains,  and  I  arose  be- 
fore the  dawning  of  the  light  to  prayer,  amidst  the  snow,  the  fix>st,  and 
the  rain,  and  I  suffered  not  any  injury  in  consequence ;  neither  did  sloth 
at  all  retard  me,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  was  fervent  in  me." 

Such  are  the  admirable  ways  by  which  Providence  conducts  us  to 
the  paths  of  perfection,  and  of  his  holy  designs.  Having  spent  about  six 
years  in  these  holy  exercises,  the  period  in  which  his  liberation  was 
destined  is  now  at  hand.  His  slavery  was  sufficient  to  prove  the  since- 
rity of  his  repentance,  and  to  confirm  him  in  the  virtues  that  are  neces- 
sary for  that  exalted  station  he  was  soon  to  assume  in  the  Cliurch  of 
God.  His  own  pen  gives  the  narrative  of  his  deliverance,  but  makes  no 
mention  of  an  angel,  as  some  pretend.  In  his  sleep  he  was  informed 
that  his  liberation  was  arrived,  a  voice  announcing  to  him,  "  Thou  fastest 
well,  and  will  soon  return  to  your  own  country ;"  and  again  the  voice 
announced,  "  Behold,  a  ship  is  ready  for  you."  And  the  ship,  he  in- 
forms us,  was  two  hundred  miles  distant,  and  in  a  part  of  the  Island  to 
which  he  had  been  an  utter  stranger ;  but  relying  on  the  protection  of 
Heaven,  wliich  mercifully  interposed  in  his  behalf,  he  left  his  master's 
house,  and  directed  his  steps  to  the  port  whence  he  was  to  embark  for 
his  native  land.  "  And  I  came,"  he  says,  "  in  the  power  of  the  Lord, 
who  directed  my  course  towards  a  good  end,  and  I  was  imder  no  appre- 
hension until  I  arrived  at  where  the  ship  was.    It  was  then  clearing  out, 
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and  I  called  lor  a  passage.  The  master  of  the  ship  got  angry,  and  said 
to  me,  ^  Do  not  pretend  to  come  with  ns.'  On  hearing  this  I  retired  ftr 
the  purpose  of  going  to  the  cabin,  where  I  had  been  received  as  a  gaeit, 
and  while  going  thither  I  began  to  pray ; .  bnt  before  I  had  finished  my 
prayer,  I  heard  one  of  the  men  crying  out  with  a  loud  voice  after  me^ 
*  Come  quickly,  for  they  are  calling  you,'  and  I  immediately  returned; 
and  they  said  to  me,  f  Come,  we  receive  thee  on  &ith — ^be  our  friend 
just  as  it  may  be  agreeable.'  We  then  set  sail,  and  after  three  dajs 
reached  land. 

According  to  Fiech's  Hymn,  and  the  Scholiast,  they  disembarked 
OB  Gallic  ground.  In  two  Breviaries  of  Hheims,  one  published  in  1613^ 
and  the  other  of  a  more  ancient  date,  it  is  stated  that  the  persons  with 
whom  he  sailed  from  Ireland  were  mercliants  from  Gaul,  and  that  they 
brought  him  to  Treguier  in  Brittany.  This  place  lay  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  his  native  residence,  and  the  country  through  which  he 
had  to  journey  being  uncultivated  nnd  destitute  of  inhabitants,  he  and 
his  fellow-travellers  were  near  perishing  through  want  of  food.  Tliis  deso- 
lation of  the  country  arose  from  the  disastera  of  war,  of  which  Gaul  had 
been  the  theatre  for  two  centuries.  In  the  commencement  of  the  5th 
century,  tlie  Vandals,  the  Alans,  and  the  Sucvi,  travprsed  the  provinces 
of  Gkul,  and  spread  desolation  wherever  they  passed ;  and  this  calamity 
was  still  more  heightened  by  that  of  civil  war — (Tillemont) ;  and  when 
our  Saint  returned  to  Gaul,  his  native  country  was  still  suiibring  from 
the  disastrous  effects  of  this  warfare,  by  which  the  fairest  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  ^cre  laid  waste.  Tliousands  of  his  countrymen,  the  Saint 
informs  us,  were  made  captive,  and  scattered  among  the  nations  of  the 
universe.  In  consequence  of  all  this  misery  brought  upon  his  native 
land,  St.  Patrick  and  his  fellow-travelei-s  had  to  contend  with  hunger 
also.  Tlicse  men,  it  appears  from  the  narrative  of  the  Saint,  accompa- 
nied him  on  his  journey  homewards.  Tliey  had  heard  of  the  Christian 
religion,  but  still  adhered  to  the  Pagan  superstition ;  and  when  suffering 
from  hunger,  they  were  induced  to  solicit  St.  Patrick  to  pray  ibr  relief 
to  the  God  whom  he  adored,  and  of  whose  power  they  had  heard.  The 
chief  man  among  them  said  to  St.  Patrick,  "  Christian,  what  dost  thou 
say?  Thy  God  is  all-great  and  all-powerful,  why  then  canst  thou  not 
pray  for  us,  as  we  are  in  such  danger  of  famine?"  In  reply,  St.  Patrick 
exhorted  the  chief  and  his  companions  to  faith  and  repentance,  and 
dilated  on  the  greatness  of  the  true  God,  with  whom  nothing  is  impossi- 
ble. Tlie  Saint  ofierod  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Almighty  Giver  of  all 
good  gifts,  and  lo !  food  was  supplied  in  abundance.  A  drove  of  swine 
appeared  in  sight,  of  which  they  killed  and  partook,  having  stopped  two 
nights  in  order  to  refresh  and  recover  themselves  from  the  fatigue  and 
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hunger,  which  they  had  endured.  Nor  were  they  nnmindfiil  of  theii 
obligations  to  him,  through  whose  supplication  the  divine  goodness  was 
80  signally  manifested,  as  with  becoming  gratitude  they  evinced  their 
sense  of  the  favor  conferred  on  them  by  their  assiduous  attention  to  the 
Saint  During  their  jouraey  an  incident  that  occurred  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  Some  wild  honey  was  discovered,  of  which  they  requested  St. 
Patrick  to  partake,  and  before  he  had  time  to  tas^  of  it,  one  of  the  party 
acclaimed,  "  This  is  an  offering,  thanks  to  Gk)d."  With  this  exclamar 
tion  the  piety  of  the  holy  youth  became  alarmed,  uttered  as  it  was  by  a 
Qentile,  who  seemed  to  connect  the  eating  of  the  honey  with  the  super- 
stition of  Pagauism ;  and  unwilling  by  word  or  deed  to  sanction  the 
errors  of  superstition,  St.  Patrick  unhesitatingly  refused  to  partake  of  the 
honey.  Satan,  jealous  of  the  vigilance  and  the  piety  of  the  Saint,  and 
of  his  attachment  to  his  faith,  fell  upon  him  like  a  stone  of  ponderous 
weight  on  the  night  of  the  same  day  in  which  the  honey  )va9  presented, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  strength. — {Confeaaiona,)  Alarmed  at  his  situa- 
tion, the  Saint  implored  the  assistance  of  Elias. — {Confessions^  p.  8.)  A 
splendor,  like  unto  that  of  the  sun,  shone  around  him,  and  awakened 
him  from  the  torpor  Tivath  which  he  was  oppressed. 

Having  at  length  reached  his  destination,  the  joy  which  his  safe  re- 
turn gave  his  family  was  soon  interrupted,  as  another  misfortune  similar 
to  the  first  disturbed  their  happiness.  His  second  captivity  was  a  short 
one,  as  it  continued  only  about  two  months.  The  peacct  of  his  home 
was  disturbed  by  civil  contention,  and  also  by  the  incursions  of  maraud- 
ers who  infested  the  confines  of  Gaul,  for  the  purpose  of  (!arrying  off  pri- 
soners, and  procuring  money  for  their  ransom ;  and  to  whom  he  himself 
alludes  in  his  letter  to  Coroticus.  To  determine  the  time  of  his  second 
captivity  is  not  easy.  During  his  captivity  he  was  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  education,  and  sensible  of  this  loss,  he  resolved  to  repair  it. 
Having  enjoyed  for  some  time  the  society  of  his  parents  and  friends,  he 
determined  on  repairing  to  the  seminary  of  St.  Maitin,  at  Tours,  the  &me 
of  this  establishment  having  guided  him  in  its  choice.  To  one  disposed, 
as  St.  Patrick  was,  this  institution  comprised  everything  desirable; 
while  a  proper  attention  was  paid  to  tlie  pursuits  of  literature,  the  culti- 
vation of  those  virtues  which  the  Gospel  inculcates  was  not  neglected. 
According  to  the  narrative  of  Sulpitius  Severus,  the  members  of  this 
jsacred  retreat  joined  to  the  practice  of  monastic  duties,  the  education  of 
candidates  for  the  holy  ministry  of  the  altar ;  and  to  the  austere  disci- 
pline which  the  holy  founder  prescribed,  each  one  was  required  to  yield 
a  willing  obedience ;  and  in  his  code  of  laws,  St  Martin  was  care^  to 
enjoin  observances  calculated  to  restrain  the  propensity  of  its  inmates  to 
vain  or  sensual  gratification.    Dress,  as  religion  teaches,  was  instituted 
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to  yeil  the  deformity  which  original  sin  had  caused,  and  its  employment 
for  purposes  of  show  or  vanity,  would  be  to  divert  it  from  its  object  to  ano- 
ther and  a  perverse  purpose, — Whence  the  young  ecclesiastic  was  reminded, 
that  the  simplicity  of  habit  should  not  only  designate  freedom  from  osten- 
tation, but  also  display  detachment  fix)m  the  world,  and  an  utter  disre- 
gard to  those  things  which  the  world  admires.  Tliis  establishment  of 
St.  Martin's  was  not,  Ijowever,  a  regular  monastic  one,  but  rather  a  col- 
lie in  which  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  lived  in  common,  or  with  persons 
who  retired  from  the  world,  and  in  which  young  men  were  instructed 
and  prepared  for  the  service  of  the  Clmrch.  St.  Eusebius  of  Vercelli 
was  the  first  who  introduced  this  admirable  institution  into  the  Western 
Church,  which  St.  Martin  and  other  prelates  imitated. 

Every  incentive  to  inordinate  gratification,  St.  Martin  carefully  ex- 
cluded fr^m  table.  Wine  he  particularly  forbade  as  a  dangerous  indul- 
gence, and  by  an  express  regulation,  prohibited  its  use  to  his  disciples. 
Notwithstanding  the  austerity  of  this  discipline,  many  youths  belonging 
to  the  noblest  families  in  Gaul,  resorted  thither  to  drink  of  the  fountains 
of  perfection  and  knowledge.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the.retreat  to  which 
St.  Patrick  withdrew,  and  for  the  space  of  foxir  years  found  shelter  for 
his  virtue  in  this  asylum  of  piety  and  learning.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  St.  Patrick  returned  home ;  and  his  parents,  mindful  of  his 
afflictions  under  captivity,  and  gladdened  with  the  pleasure  and  the  hap- 
piness which  his  society  afibrded  them,  besought  him  never  more  to  abanr 
don  them  or  the  land  of  his  birth.  But  the  period  was  fefit  approaching 
in  which,  according  to  the  counsels  of  divine  wisdom,  St.  Patrick  would 
be  engaged  in  extending  the  fold  of  his  heavenly  Master,  who  requires 
in  his  faithful  servants  a  total  alienation  from  the  ties  of  kindred  and  of 
e»>untry.  During  the  silence  of  the  night  the  merciful  designs  of  heaven 
in  favor  of  the  Irish  people,  were  disclosed  to  him  in  a  vision.  In  a  sim- 
ilar manner  was  it  declared  to  the  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles,  that  he  was 
to  announce  the  tidings  of  redemption  to  the  people  of  Macedonia.  And 
a  vision  was  shewn  to  Paul  in  the  night,  which  was  a  man  of  Macedonia 
standing  and  beseeching,  and  saying,  "  Pass  over  into  Macedonia  and 
help  us."  "  And  I  saw,"  says  St.  Patrick,  "  in  a  nocturnal  vision,  a  man 
whose  name  was  Victoricius,  coming  as  if  from  Ireland  with  numberless 
letters,  one  of  which  he  handed  to  me.  On  reading  the  commencement 
of  it,  I  found  that  it  contained  these  words,  '  the  voice  of  the  Irish  ;'  and 
while  reading,  I  thought  that  I  heard  at  the  same  moment  the  voice  of 
persons  from  near  the  wood  of  Foclut,  now  Focuil,  which  adjoins  the 
western  sea,  and  they  cried  out  with  one  voice,  '  We  entreat'  thee,  O  holy 
youth,  to  come  and  walk  still  amongst  us.'     And  I  was  greatly  affected 
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in  my  heart,  and  could  read  no  lodger :  theb  I  awoke." — (Cbi»/eMH?nt, 
p.  9.) 

An  illustriotis  saint  of  the  name  Yictorioins,  preached  the  Gospel  to 
the  Moiini,  and  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Bonen.  (The  wood  which 
St  Patrick  mentions  to  have  seen  in  his  vision,  is  said  to  be  in  the  par- 
ish of  Lacken,  and  diocese  of  Eillala, — ^the  modem  name  is  Fochoil.) 
St  Patrick  thanked  God  that  those  pe(^le  were^siying  out  for  that  aid, 
which  was  soon  after  graiited  by  the  Almighty ;  but  he  does  not  assni^ 
us  that  he  then  formed  an  intention  of  preparing  himself  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  Ireland.    We  may  infer  that  his  vision  induced  him  soon  aft^ 

'  to  leave  his  father's  abode,  in  order  that  he  might  correspond  with  the 
call  of  heaven.  Having  to  decide  on  a  question  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  his  own  spiritual  interests,  and  to  those  of  an  entire  nation,  he 
onderstpod  the  danger  of  a  rash  or  hasty  step.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
entrust  the  future  guidance  of  his  conduct  to  a  director,  in  whose  ex- 
perience and  judgment*  he  could  safely  rely.  In  St.  Germanus,  the  illus- 
trious bishop  of  Auxerre,  such  a  preceptor  he  hoped  to  find.  In  early 
life  Germanus  had  acquired  at  the  Boman  bar  a  high  reputation  for  elo- 
quence and  professional  knowledge.  His  fame,  and  a  matrimonial  alli- 
ance with  a  distinguished  family  at  Home,  were  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Honorius.  Honored  with  vi^- 
rious  appointments,  he  was  at  length  preferred  to  the  high  rank  of  duke 
in  his  native  province.  His  life,  when  thus  exalted,  was  not  stained  by 
gross  or  degrading  passion,  but  he  was  yet  a  stranger  to  the  perfection 
of  Christian  virtue.  Attached  to  the  pleasure  of  the  cliase,  and  elated 
with  excessive  joy  at  his  success,  he  was  wont  to  hang  on  a  tree  which 
stood  in  the  centre  of  Auxerre,  the  heads  of  the  wild  beasts  he  had  slain. 
Among  tlie  people  of  Auxerre  a  similar  custom  prevailed  before  their 
oon version.  Nor  was  it  celebrated  merely  for  the  indulgence  of  vanity, 
but  rather  viewed  as  a  sort  of  religious  ceremony,  which  the  inhabitants 
performed  in  honor  of  the  false  deities  whom  they  had  worshipped.  The 
revival  of  a  rite  so  closely  linked  with  Pagan  superstition,  alarmed  the 
seal  of  Amator,  the  then  bishop  of  Auxerre,  who  denounced  tliis  practice 
as  injurious  to  religion.    The  remonstrance  of  the  bishop  was,  however, 

'  unavailing,  as  Grermanus  persuaded  himself  that  an  indulgence  so  harm- 
less  in  itself  could  not  be  disrespectful  to  the  Christian  faitli ;  whereon 
the  bishop,  finding  Grermanus  unchanged,  took  occasion,  during  his  ab- 
senee  from  Auxerre,  to  have  the  tree  removed  on  which  Germanus  himg 
the  trophies  of  his  hunting  excursions. 

The  neWs  of  its  removal  enraged  him,  and  with  bitter  invectives 
against  the  bishop,  he  avowed  his  resolve  to  have  revenge.  In  the  mean- 
time the  bishop  dccuied  it  prudent  to  retire  from  Auxerre  until  the  anger 
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of  GemuuuiB  would  have  abated.  During  his  rotiiement,  the  bishop  was 
favored  with  a  mefsage  of  a  singular  import,  according  to  which,  the 
man  from  whose  wrath  he  was  forced  to  flee,  was  destined  by  Heaven  to 
be  hi^  snccessor  in  the  see  of  Anzeire.  Delighted  with  this  manifestar 
tion  of  the-  divine  will,  Axnator  communicated  without  delay  the  intelli- 
gence to  Julius,  Prefect  of  Gteul,  as  the  sanction  of  the  Prefect  was 
required  by  the  civil  law,  before  the  clerical  tonsure  might  be  conferred 
on  any  oflScer  who  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  empire.  The  con- 
sent of  Julius  was  obtained,  and  Amator  watched  the  first  opportunity 
of  initiating  him  in  the  service  of  the  altar.  Germanus  having  entered 
the  church,  while  the  bishop  was  present  and  who  profiting  of  this  happy  * 
occurrence  ordered  the  doors  of  the  church  to  be  closed.  When  his  or- 
ders were  attended  to,  Amator  disclosed  the  information  he  had  received 
from  Heaven,  and  that  Germanus  was  to  be  his  successor  in  the  see  of 
Auxerre. 

Fearing  lest  he  should  oppose  tlie  divine  will,  Germanus  received  the 
tonsure,  and  was  advanced  to  the  order  of  deaconship.  Upon  the  death 
of  Amator,  soon  after,  Gtermanus  was,  by  the  desire  of  clergy  and  people, 
promoted  to  the  vacant  see.  Gtermanus,  now  raised  to  the  exalted  dig- 
nity of  bishop,  entered  on  the  practice  of  the  most  perfect  virtue ;  and 
during  thirty  years  of  episcopal  authority,  his  life  was  distinguished  for 
extraordinary  austerity ;  and  during  this  protracted  period,  he  abstained 
firom  the  use  of  wine,  of  wheaten  bread,  and  of  those  viands  that  stimu- 
late sensuality.  To  the  service  of  God  and  the  poor,  he  entirely  devoted 
his  property  ;  and  tlius  freeing  himself  from  its  incumbrance,  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  his  sacred  functions  was  his  ambition,  regarding 
every  other  concern  as  foreign  to  the  end  for  which  he  had  been  called 
to  tlie  holy  ministry. 

Such  was  the  holy  bishop,  to  whose  counsel  the  future  Apostle  of  the 
Irish  nation  proposed  to  submit  his  conduct.  In  obedience  to  the  in- 
struction of  St.  Germanus,  St.  Patrick  again  chose  retirement,  in  order 
that  he  might  duly  prepare  for  tlie  arduous  enterprise  which  he  was  about 
to  undertake.  In  the  monastery  of  the  Island  of  Lerins,  distinguished 
by  the  many  eminent  prelates  it  gave  to  the  Church,  St.  Patrick  found 
a  retreat.  Here  also  were  St.  Ililarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  and  St.  Lupus, 
of  Troves,  the  personal  friends  of  St  Gennan,  prepared  for  the  sanc- 
tuary. At  Lerins  St.  Patrick  spent  a  term  of  nine  years.  What  has 
been  said  of  the  institution  of  St.  Martin,  at  Tours,  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  one  at  Lerins.  From  this  island  lie  repaired  to  Auxerre  ;  and  to 
one  anxious  to  be  employed  in  the  cause  of  religion  as  St.  Patrick,  an 
opportunity  soon  offered.  Tlie  condition  to  which  the  Cliristians  of  l^ou- 
logne  were  reduced,  soon  called  into  action  the  charity  and  the  zeal  of 
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St.  Oerman.  Deprived  of  its  chief  pastor,  the  interests  of  religion  had 
suBered,  and  the  negligence  of  pastors,  or  perhaps  the  ravages  of  plun- 
dering hordes  that  infested  those  territories,  had  retarded  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  and  obstructed  its  benign  influence  on  the  natives  who  had 
been  converted.  To  aid  in  rescuing  religion  from  its  fallen  condition, 
St.  Patrick  was  eminently  qualified  by  the  long  and  severe  probation, 
which  he  underwent  in  the  establishments  of  Tours  and  Lerins ;  and, 
moreover,  a  native  of  the  country  in  which  his  missionary  career  was  to 
commence,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  whom  he  wished  to  reforin.  Having  the  approba- 
'  tion  of  St.  Germanus,  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  ministry  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Boulogne,  and  that  his  labors  were  successful,  the  veneration  of 
his  memory  among  the  people  of  Boulogne  sufficiently  attests ;  and  in  his 
selection  by  St.  Germanus  to  accompany  him  to  Britain,  we  know  that 
his  conduct  merited  the  approval  of  his  holy  patron.  The  poison  of  Pe- 
lagianism  having  infested  the  Church  of  Britain,  it  was  requisite  to  select 
the  itiost  holy,  as  well  as  the  most  learned  ecclesiastics,  to  be  sent  thither 
to  eradicate  its  errors.  Consummate  prudence  was  necessary  in  treat- 
ing this  disease,  as  well  as  discrimination  in  distinguishing  truth  from  the 
shades  of  error,  with  which  the  Pelagian  heresy  was  mixed.  In  combat- 
ing error,  the  minister  of  truth  must,  in  his  own  person,  exhibit  virtues 
whereby  to  attest  the  superior  excellence  of  his  doctrine,  and  in  exposing 
doctrinal  frauds  or  sophistry,  the  advocate  of  soimd  dogmas  must  have 
regard  to  the  infirmities  of  his  opponents,  without  wounding  or  irritating 
their  feelings  or  their  passions.  The  author  of  this  heresy  was  himself  a 
Briton-^Prwper.  Poem,  de  ingraUs) — and  this  circumstance  of  birth 
was  calculated  to  produce  a  partiality  to  his  doctrines  among  his  coun- 
trymen. In  Saints  Germanus  and  Lupus,  the  Eoman  pontiff,  to  whom 
belongs  the  solicitude  of  all  churches,  found  skillful  and  experienced  phy- 
sicians. Their  zeal  soon  triumphed  over  the  difficulties  they  had  to  en- 
counter. They  met  the  adherents  of  Pelagius  in  a  synod,  which  was  held 
at  Yerulam.  Unavailing  disputes  consumed  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
without  settling  the  questions  at  issue,  until  at  length  the  doctrine  of 
Germanus  was  miraculously  sanctioned  by  Heaven,  and  convinced  those 
who  were  present.  The  adherents  of  Pelagius  obeyed  the  voice  of 
Heaven,  and  professed  belief  in  the  faith  which  Germanus  advocated. 
And  the  object  of  their  mission  having  been  happily  accomplished,  Gtor- 
manus  and  his  associates  returned  home  to  GauL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I 

FURTHER  TRANSACTIONS  OF  ST.  PATRICK  WITH  ST.  GERMAN  OF  .VUXKRRR 
—APPOINTED  BY  POPE  CELESTINE,  ASSISTANT  OF  ST.  PALLADl US— CONSE- 
CRATED BISHOP— SOME  COMPANIONS  OF  ST.  PATRICK 

The  visit  of  Q^nnanus  to  Britain  must  liavo  given  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning  the  condition  of  that  coimtry,  in  which  St.  Patrick  re- 
sided during  his  captivity  of  six  years^  and  wliich  he  knew  was  destined 
to  be  the  theatre  of  his  labors  and  his  zeal,  must  have  made  him  solicitr 
ons  for  the  conversion  of  a  people  who  were  yet  strangers  to  the  salutary 
maxims  of  the  Gospel.  It  appears  that  to  such  a  consideration  St  Qer- 
manns  was  not  inattentive,  for  on  his  arrival  at  Auxerre,  he  directed  St. 
Patrick  to  proceed  to  Home.  Segetius,  a  priest,  by  whom  it  is  supposed 
instructions  from  the  Eoman  pontiff  regarding  the  mission  to  Britain, 
were  conveyed  to  St.  (Jerman,  was  the  companion  of  St  Patrick's  jour- 
ney to  the  eternal  city.  St.  Celestine  then  filled  the  chair  of  Peter. 
Whether  he  arrived  there  or  not  before  the  departure  of  Palladius,  can- 
not be  ascertained ;  but  certain  it  is  that  he  was  well  received  by  the 
Pope,  as  a  recommendation  from  St.  Grerman  was  calculated  to  ensure. 
Information  which  St.  Celestine  had  received,  probably  from  tlie  bishop 
of  Auxerre,  directed  his  attention  to  tlie  state  of  Christianity  in  Ireland. 
To  guard  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  nascent  Clmrch  of  Ireland,  the  pas- 
toral superintendence  of  a  bishop  was  required ;  and  in  the  first  instance 
to  Palladius,  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  Church,  was  confided  the  charge  of 
the  Irish  mission.  The  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  the  result  of 
his  mission  and  his  death ;  his  associates,  a  few  only  excepted,  returned 
to  GauL  Sylvester  and  Solinus  remained  to  watch  the  progress  of  their 
in£Emt  Church.  They  have  been  buried  in  the  church  of  Domnachard, 
and  their  memory  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  people. 

The  object  of  St.  Patrick's  journey  to  Home,  is  clearly  stated  by  Erric 
of  Auxerre,  from  whom  we  learn,  that  St.  Patrick  being  approved  by  thd 
Pope,  received  liis  benediction,  and  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Ireland. 
Instituted  as  he  was  by  the  Eoman  pontiff,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
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consecrated  at  Home ;  and  as  it  was  the  custom  to  send  only  one  bishop 
to  a  country  in  the  beginning  of  its  mission,  it  is  more  consistent  to  lay 
down  that  he  was  appointed  to  be  the  principal  assistant  of  Falladius. 

St  Patrick  having  arrived  in  Gaul,  the  disciples  of  his  predecessor 
repaired  thither,  and  informed  the  saint  of  the  death  of  Falladius.  It  now 
became  necessary  that  he  should  prepare  to  receive  episcopal  consecra- 
tion. For  this  purpose  he  applied  to  a  prelate  of  distinguished  sanctity, 
who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Eboria,  probably  Evreux  in  Normandy. 
Probus  says  the  name  of  tliia  bishop  was  Amatorex.  But  before  the 
bishop  could  comply  with  the  request  of  St.  Patrick,  his  friends  came  iii 
numbers  and  importuned  him  to  abandon  an  enterprise,  which  they  re- 
presented as  hazardous,  and  fraught  with  danger.  They  pressed  on  his 
attention  the  anguish  which  his  absence  and  separation  from  his  friends 
would  cause ;  they  accompanied  their  entreaties  with  presents,  as  pledges 
of  their  ardent  affection,  witli  tears  and  lamentations,'^  they  hoped  by 
thk  strong  expression  of  grief  to  accomplish  what  remonstrance  could 
not  effect.  Having  maturely  adopted  his  fature  course  of  action,  he  was 
not  to  be  diverted  from  the  path  which  Providence  pointed  out. 
•*  Guided,"  he  says,  "  by  the  directing  providence  of  God,  I  neither  con- 
sented to  their  entreaties,  nor  acquiesced  in- them.  This  I  did  not  by  my 
own  strength,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  who  enabled  me  to  withstand  and 
overcome  every  opposition,  in  order  that  I  might  go  and  preach  the  Gos> 
pel  to  the  Irish  people." — {Conf.  p.  14.) 

Another  stratagem  was  tried,  from  which  a  more  favorable  result  was 
anticipated.  A  fault,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  committed  in  early  life, 
and  disclosed  to  a  friend  in  the  bitterness  of  sorrow,  and  with  the  assur- 
ance of  confidence,  blotted  out  in  the  sincerity  of  repentance,  now  drag- 
ged into  light,  overwhelmed  him  with  shame  and  confrisionw  But  those 
circumstances  of  resistance  made  to  the  promotion  of  St  Patrick,  must 
have  convinced  Amatorex  that  his  friends  were  influenced  by  motives 
as  selfish  as  unworthy ;  and  tliat  to  a  remonstrance  suggested  by  such 
motives,  he  could  not  attend,  neither  was  he  disposed  to  defer  the  ful- 
fillment of  St.  Patrick's  wishes, — ^without  further  delay  he  conferred  the 
•acred  rite  of  consecration. 

From  the  preceding  narrative,  the  reader  will  perceive  the  link  be- 
tween the  Boman  Church,  the  centre  of  unity,  and  the  fountain  of  all 
jurisdiction,  and  that  of  tlie  early  Church  of  Ireland, — a  link  that  time 
has  not  severed,  and  that  persecution  has  been  unable  to  snap  asunder. 
Though  Catholic  writers  maintain  the  connection,  and  though  Protestant 
historians  approve  by  their  affirmative  this  important  subject,  (Usher 
and  Ware,)  still  some  recent  advocates  of  the  Eeformation  have  been 
skeptical  enough  to  dissent  from  the  authority  of  such  men. 
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Hie  misfiioii  of  St  Patrick  might  have  b.cGn  derived  fh>m  Homo  as 
its  source,  and  sanctioned  hj  her  supreme  authority,  in  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing ways: — ^It  could  have  been  "explicitly  and  immediately"  ap- 
proved of  by  iho  Pope,  or  "implicitly  and  mediately"  only.  In  the 
"implicit  or  mediate"  way,  it  would  have  been  sanctioned,  if  undertaken 
with  the  approbation  of  any  bishop  united  in  commuiKon  with  the  Bo- 
man  Pontiff.  Instances  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  Church,  without  re- 
curring to  that  of  Borne,  illustrate  this  assertion.  When  the  Danes, 
who  settled  at  Waterford,  were  converted,  that  city  was  erected  into  an 
episcopal  see,  and  a  bishop  elected  and  consecrated  without  explicit  or 
inmiediato  reierence  to  the  Holy  See^  though  tlie  persons  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  this  transaction  were  strenuous  upholders  of  Boman  supre- 
macy. Tlius  we  also  And,  that  the  missions  undertaken  by  Saints  Co- 
lumbanus,  Aidan,  and  others,  had  no  other  sanction  than  that  of  their 
own  immediate  superiors  in  Ireland. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  then  in  showing,  that  the  mission  of  St 
Patrick  had  at  least  this  implicit  sanction.  That  between  St.  Germanus, 
bishop  of  Auxcrre,  and  the  Boman  See,  there  had  been  constant  com- 
munion, no  one  will  deny.  The  Boman  Pontiff  employed  him  on  mat- 
ters of  the  gravest  importance  to  religion.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
such  a  prelate  would  sanction  St.  Patrick's  mission  to  Ireland,  were  he 
not  fully  competent  to  authorise  such  an  enterprise,  or  that  St  Patrick 
would  have  entered  on  such  a  mission  without  the  concurrence  and^  ap- 
proval of  a  prelate,  by  whose  counsels  he  was  guided  in  preparing  for 
the  apostlesliip  of  Ireland.  In  every  age  tlie  pastors  and  the  people  of 
Ireland  have  vonemted  Eonic,  as  the  i)ai"ent  of  their  National  Church. 
In  Borne,  and  in  illustrious  Churches  united  witli  Borne,  the  memory 
of  St.  Patrick  has  been  recorded  with  veneration,  liis  naine  consecrated 
in  their  calendarB,  and  temples  dedicated  under  liis  patronage  to  the 
worship  of  .the  Almighty,  and  to  Borne  as  their  parent  in  religion, 
the  Irish  people  always  looked  for  iiisti'uction  on  whatever  related  to 
the  faitli  and  morals  of  their  national  Church ;  and  may  she  always 
remain  attached  to  the  chair  of  Peter — ^tliat  slie  may  always  drink  of 
the  refreshing  watci's  which  the  pure  and  apostolical  fountain  perpetu- 
ally supplies. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period,  4.32,  in  which  St.  Patrick  land- 
ed in  Ireland.  Tlie  important  rite  of  consecration  perfoirmed,  a  vessel 
bound  for  the  British  shores  waflcd  him  safely  thitlier,  and  from  Bri- 
tain he  set  sail  for  Ireland,  the  couiitiy  w^hich  he  was  destined  to  annex 
to  the  fold  of  the  universal  Church.  The  vessel  directed  her  course  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Island  and  entered  one  of  the  principal  har 
bore.    Some  give  tlie  honor  to  the  ]x>rt  of  Wicklow — others  say  tliat 
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Dublin  was  the'  jwrt  first  dignified  with  the  presence  of  the  Apostle. 
His  first  attempt  to  make  converts  is  said  to  hav6  beei^  nnsuccessful — 
nay,  he  was  repulsed  by  the  natives  and  obliged  to  re-embark,  and  re- 
flecting that  the  long  captivity  which  he  had  endured  in  the  north  of  the 
kingdom,  made  him  better  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country — 
he  therefore  hopei  that  his  labors  would  be  of  more  advantage.  While 
he  was  yet  a  youth,  the  people  there  saw  him  practice  the  most  exalted 
virtues.  There  he  served  his  master  with  fidelity,  and  there  he  endured 
privations  with  cheerfulness,  and  while  his  fidelity  to  his  temporal  mas- 
ter was  conspicuous,  they  saw  him  imceasingly  attentive  to  those  of  re- 
ligion. It  is,  then,  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  his  former  edifying 
life  would  have  disposed  many  of  those  people  to  embrace  the  saving 
doctrines  of  the  cross.  Still  a  considerable  distance  from  the  abode  of 
his  captivity,  and  as  a  journey  by  land  would  be  accompanied  with  in- 
convenience, it  happened  opportunely,  that  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed 
for  Ireland,  still  lay  in  the  same  harbor :  having  again  embarked,  the 
vessel  reached  her  destination  in  safety,  and  entered  a  creek  which  ad- 
joins the  port  of  Strangford  or  Dundrum.  Ilere  he  and  his  companions 
landed,  and  eager  to  commence  the  work  of  salvation,  they  proceeded 
into  the  adjacent  country  to  repose  themselves,  and  without  delay  con- 
verse with  the  inhabitants  and  announce  the  object  of  their  mission. 
Before  they  advanced  far  in  the  country,  they  were  met  by  a  herdsman 
in  the  service  of  the  chieftain  of  the  country,  and  imagining  that  they 
were  robbers,  he  hastened  to  give  information  to  his  master,  who  imme- 
diately issued  forth  with  an  armed  force  to  repel  those  supposed  aggres- 
sors. The  appearance  of  the  holy  missionaries  soon  convinced  the  chief- 
tain, Dicho — ^thus  was  he  named — ^that  his  suspicions  were  unfounded : 
moved  internally  by  the  Almighty,  and  impressed  with  the  meek  and 
gentle  demeanor  of  St.  Patrick,  he,  in  terms  of  good-will  and  kindness, 
invited  the  missionaries  to  partake  of  the  rites  of  hospitality.  St.  Pat- 
rick accepted  his  invitation,  and  availing  himself  of  this  favorable  con- 
juncture, he  proclaimed  to  his  host  the  truths  of  redemption  and  exhorted 
him  to  profit  of  the  grace  wliich  was  offered.  The  chieftain  listened 
with  respect  and  attention  to  the  Saint's  instruction,  and  professed  him- 
self ready  to  embrace  the  proffered  gifl  of  faith.  On  due  instruction 
being  imparted,  he  and  his  family  were  initiated  in  the  sacred  rite  of 
regeneration.  Such  was  the  first  fruit,  small  indeed  like  tlie  grain  of 
mustard,  of  St.^  Patrick's  apostolic  labor.  Having  accomplished  the 
conversion  of  Dicho  and  his  family,  the  next  object  of  his  zeal  was 
Milcho,  the  Saint's  master  while  in  bondage.  To  the  Pagan  superstition 
Miicho  was  obstinately  attached, — ^unfortunately  guided  by  this  unhappy 
feeling,  he  resolved  to  defeat  the  zeal  of  the  missionary  by  refusing  to  hold 
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any  converse  with  him.  Finding  his  effort  to  convert  this  obstinate  Hea- 
then unavailing,  St.  Patrick  retraced  his  steps  to  the  residence  of  Dicho. 
In  order  that  this  first  convert  might  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion, 
and  his  gratitude  to  God  for  the  spiritual  favors  which  he  had  received 
through  the  ministry  of  St  Patrick,  Dicho  desired  to  set  apart  a  place 
contiguous  to  his  owui  habitation,  for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship. 
St  Patrick,  though  at  first  disposed  to  emulate  the  disinterested  zeal  of 
St  Paul,  the  illustrious  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  accepted  this  offering 
of  piety  from  the  hands  of  his  convert.  Here  a  temple  to  the  living 
God  was  erected,  and  subsequently  a  monastery,  to  which  the  Saint  in 
the  latter  stage  of  his  apostolic  career  oftentimes  withdrew,  that  he  might 
freely  commune  with  his  heavenly  Master,  and  indulge  his  love  of  soli- 
tude and  prayer. 

It  is  related  that  Auxilius,  Iseminus,  and  others,  received  holy  ordeiB 
on  the  same  day  that  St.  Patrick  was  consecrated — ^and  from  the  same 
bishop ;  these  persons  are  spoken  of  as  his  companions  on  the  mission 
of  Ireland.  Whether  they  accompanied  him  from  Rome,  or  whether 
they  were  selected  in  Gttul,  is  not  easily  determined.  In  the  course  of 
our  narrative  mention  will  be  made  of  those  companions — ^in  the  sequel 
of  those  records  will  be  found  the  transactions  of  St.  Patrick,  as  the 
histoiy  of  each  province  of  the  Irish  Church  will  be  developed. 
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CEHAPTER  VL 

PROyiNCB  OF  ARMAGH— THE  PRIMATIAL  8EB  OF  THB  IRISH  OHUB0E. 

St.  Patrick  having  devoted  twenty  years  to  his  arduons  and  extra- 
ordinary mission  through  the  wilds  and  desert  places  of  the  kingdom, 
everywhere  spreading  the  light  of  faith  by  his  preaching  and  miracles, 
thereby  overthrowing  the  long  and  dismal  empire  of  Paganism,  deter- 
mines on  erecting  a  Metropolitan  See.  Instructed  by  a  vision  from 
heaven,  he  proceeds  to  the  territory  of  Macha,  the  royal  city  of  Emania, 
and  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Ulster.  The  hill  on  which  the  city 
was  built  was  formerly  called  "  Druimsaellech,"  the  Hill  of  Sallows. 
Here  he  was  kindly  received  by  Daire,  an  opulent  man,  who  gave  a 
grant  of  a  convenient  site  on  this  eminence  for  the  erection  of  a  cathe- 
dral. This  high  ground  is  that  on  which  the  city  of  Aimagh  now 
stands,  and  here  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Ireland  was  established 
A.  D.  455.  Suitable  edifices  were  attached  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  clergy,  and  adjacent  were  structures  for  the  pious  of  both  sexes 
who  were  inclined  to  forsake  the  world  and  make  a  saciifice  of  their 
whole  being  to  the  Author  of  the  universe. 

Tlie  remaining  years  of  St  Patrick  were  spent  in  the  management  of 
his  see,  and  occasionally  at  his  favorite  retreat  of  Saul,  where  he  had 
converted  his  beloved  Dicho.  Tlie  wonderful  power  of  the  Most  High 
was  signally  displayed  through  the  apostolic  labors  of  St.  Patrick :  the 
congregations  were  provided  with  bishops  and  pastors,  all  subject  to  tlie 
Primatial  See ;   churches  were  consecrated ;  houses  of  education  cov- 

.  ered  the  face  of  the  country :  in  short,  a  regular  Hierarchy  and  a  Nar 
tional  Church  was  established ;  the  sanctity  and  zeal  of  the  people  won 
the  admiration  of  distant  nations,  and  the  isle  which  they  inhabited  was 

.  universally  known  as  the  land  of  "  saints  and  learned  men."  At  tliis 
period,  our  Saint  held  two  synods,  in  which  salutary  laws  relating  to 
morals  and  discipline  were  enacted.  The  first  of  these  synods  is  entitled 
"Tlie  Synod  of  St.  Patrick ;"  tlie  second  bears  the  title  of  the  Synod 
of  Bishops,  of  Patrick,  Auxilius,  and  Iseminus. 
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The  designs  of  Heaven  accomplished  in  the  conYersion  of  the  Irish 
nation,  the  time  is  £EU9t  approaching  when  he  Js  to  be  sunmioned  to  meet 
his  Lord  and  receive  the  reward  of  his  labors.  Of  this  event  he  wais 
forewarned  by  Heaven,  and  wishing  to  bequeath  his  mortal  remains  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Metropolis  of  Ireland,  he  prepared  to  return  from  Saul, 
whore  he  was  then  tarrying.  It  is  related  that  on  his  way  to  Armagh, 
he  was  stopped  by  an  angel  and  dii'ected  to  return  to  Saul,  where  he 
was  attended  by  Tassach,  bishop  of  Eathcolpa,  near  Down,  and  having 
received  from  him  the  holy  viaticum,  he  departed  this  life  on  Wednes- 
day, the  17th  March,  A.  D.  465. 

The  account  of  his  death  having  spread  througnout  Ireland,  the  pre- 
lates and  clergy  hastened  to  Armagh  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom 
and  celebrated  his  obsequies  with  imusual  pomp.  As  tlie  prelates  and 
priests  arrived  at  Saul,  each  according  to  his  dignity,  offered  the  divine 
mysteries,  and  hence  the  funeral  service  was  kept  up  several  days :  the 
chanting  of  the  divine  office  was  continued  without  interruption,  and  by 
the  profusion  of  torches,  the  darkness  of  tlie  night  was  expelled.  In 
the  simple  and  ancient  language  of  Fiech's  Hymn,  it  is  compared  to 
the  ^'  long  day  caused  by  the  standing  of  the  sun  for  Joshua  against 
Qabaon," 

The  inhabitants  of  Armagh  and  the  people  of  Down  were  equally 
anxious  that  his  rcnnains  should  bo  deposited  among  them.  It  was  how- 
ever arranged  that  his  body  should  remain  in  Down,  and  a  great  portion 
of  his  reliques  should  be  conveyed  to  Armagh. 

Saint  Benignus  succeeded,  A.  D.  465,  was  the  constant  companion 
and  the  favorite  disciple  of  St.  Patrick.  Benignus  was  the  son  of 
Seegnen,  a  chieftain  of  Meath.  On  his  conversion  and  baptism  he  re- 
ceived from  liis  kind  preceptor  the  name  Benignus,  as  it  was  expressive 
of  his  mild  disposition  and  good  qualities.  Instructed  by  our  apostle  in 
learning  and  religion,  he  became  eminent  in  piety  and  virtue,  and 
though  as  yet  a  priest  he  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  remote  places, 
and  so  great  were  his  services  to  religion  that  he  was  considered  a  second 
apostle.  Like  his  master,  he  foresaw  the  approach  of  his  end.  Having 
sent  for  Jarlath,  he  received  the  body  of  the  Lord.  His  soul  departed 
to  eternal  rest  on  the  9th  November,  A.  D.  468. 

Jarlath  succeeeded  A.  D.  468.  He  was  the  son  of  Trena,  and  was 
bom  in  a  place  called  Rathtrena,  in  the  present  County  of  Down.  ^His 
father  had  been,  it  appears,  the  uncle  of  Dicho,  St.  Patrick's  first  con- 
vert. The  father  of  Jarlath  obstinately  rejected  the  truths  of  the  Qos-. 
pel  and  remained  inflexible  in  his  attachment  to  Paganism ;  yet  his  two 
sons,  Jarlath  and  Sedna,  were  not  only  the  disciples  of  St.  Patrick,  but 
were  also  emulous  of  his  great  virtues.    Jarlath  made  a  rapid  profi- 
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ciency  in  piety  and  virtue,  and  throngh  his  zeal  had  the  feith  preached 
-in  places "iiot  before  favored  with  its  light  Mindful  of  the  example  of 
his  predecessor  in  the  cause  of  education,  he  supplied  the  literary  estab- 
lishment at  Armagh  with  teachers,  encouraged  its  scholars,  and  when 
duly  qualified,  he  advanced  them  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood. 
Having  governed  the  see  about  fourteen  years,  Jarlath  died  abounding 
in  merit,  on  the  11th  of  February,  A.  D.  482: 

Cormac  succeeded  same  year ;  was  the  son  of  Enda  and  nephew  of 
the  monarch  Leogaire.  His  father  was  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  and 
the  son  Cormac,  then  a  young  man  of  engaging  manners  and  consider- 
able acquirements,  was  placed  by  his  parent  under  the  peculiar  care 
and  instruction  of  St.  Patrick  himself;  distinguished  by  his  learning  as 
well  as  sanctity,  he  was  deservedly  looked  to  as  a  person  qualified  to 
fill  the  chair  of  the  primatial  see ;  he  died  on  the  17th  February, 
A.D.  497. 

Dubtach  or  Duach  the  1st,  succeeded  A.D.  497.  He  is  called  in  the 
life  of  St.  Tigemach,  the  "  venerable"  and  the  famous  archbishop  of  St. 
Patrick's  see.  The  scanty  fi'agments  of  Irish  history,  which  have 
escaped  the  wreck  of  English  persecution  during  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies, give  us  to  understand,  that  this  primate  made  the  life  and  actions 
of  St.  Patrick  his  constant  model,  while  he  governed  for  sixteen  years 
the  see  of  Armagh.  He  took  care  to  have  churcfies  erected  on  the 
northern  and  western  coasts,  which,  until  his  time,  were  uncon- 
verted :  others  he  enlarged  and  adorned.  Young  and  active,  as  well  as 
holy  men  were  always  ready  to  go  forth  and  instruct  the  people.  He 
watched  over  the  education  and  morals  of  the  people,  and  devoted 
much  time  to  the  establishment  and  superintendence  of  schools,  particu- 
larly the  celebrated  one  of  Armagh.  This  venerable  prelate  died  A.D. 
613. 

Ailild  the  1st  succeeded ;  was  the  son  of  Trichen,  prince  of  East 
Ulster,  and  of  royal  blood.  Ailild  and  liis  five  brothers  were  disciples 
of  St.  Patrick ;  he  departed  this  life  on  the  13th  January,  A.D.  526. 

Ailild  the  2d  succeeded ;  was  of  the  same  illustrious  stock,  and 
after  an  incumbency  of  ten  years,  died  on  the  1st  July,  A.D.  536. 

Duach  the  2d  succeeded ;  was  the  descendant  of  Colla  Huas,  an 
ancient  king  of  Ireland.  He  presided  over  the  see  of  Armagh  twelve 
yeais,  and  died  A.D.  648. 

David  MacQuaire  Hua  Farannan  succeeded  the  same  year ;  he  is 
called  in  the  psalter  of  Cashel,  Fiachrius ;  he  is  also  styled  legate  of 
Ireland.    David  governed  the  see  only  three  years,  and  died  A.D.  551. 

Feidlimid  Fin  of  Hy  Nellan  succeeded  the  same  year.  He  was  a 
great  encourager  of  learning,  and  enlarged  the  seminary  of  Armagh,  to 
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which  he  was  a  great  benefactor ;  he  was  also  very  active  in  organizing 
the  new  sees  that  were  springing  up  in  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.' 
He  died  A.D.  578. 

Cairlan,  a  native  of  Hy  Nielan,  in  the  county  of  Armagh;  succeeded 
ilie  same  year ;  governed  the  see  ten  years,  and  died  A.D.  688. 

Eochaid  Mac  Dermott  succeeded  the  same  year ;  is  called  Abbot  and 
Bishop  of  Armagh ;  he  presided  over  the  see  ten  years,  and  died  A.D. 
598. 

Senach  succeeded  the  same  year,  and  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of 
Armagh.  He  is  mentioned  by  several  annalists  as  a  learned  man,  and 
is  said  to  have  written  valuable  tracts  on  the  Scriptures  and  the  works 
of  the  Fathers,  which  are  now  lost ;  having  governed  the  see  twelve 
years,  he  died  A.D.  610.  Ho  is  omitted  in  some  catalogues  of  the 
Prelates  of  Armagh. 

Mac  Laisir  succeeded  same  year.  According  to  Colgan  this  prelate 
ought  to  be  more  properly  called  St.  Terennan.  He  is  said  to  have  held 
a  correspondence  with  Laurence  of  Canterbury  on  the  paschal  question ; 
he  died  on  the  2d  September,  A.D.  623. 

Thomian  Mac  Ronan  succeeded  same  year;  he  was  a  man  of  illus- 
trious descent.  The  primacy  was  justly  due  to  his  superior  learning 
and  piety.  Venerable  Bede  lias  preserved  a  fragment  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten from  Home  to  this  prelate,  in  the  year  639 — ^it  related  to  the  jaschal 
controversy ;  he  was  distinguished  for  discipline  and  zeal,  and  was  a 
great  patron  of  learning.  This  illustrious  prelate  departed  life  on  the 
10th  Januarj^,  A.D.  6C1.     See  App.  the  3d,  on  the  Paschal  question. 

Segen  succeeded  same  year.  Of  his  prelacy  little  is  recorded.  His 
incumbency  continued  until  the  24th  May,  A.D.  688,  the  year  of  his 
death. 

Flan  or  Florence  Fcbla  succeeded.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Colla  Dacrioch ;  and  tliis  prelate,  assisted  by  Killene  Mac  Lubney, 
abbot  of  Sayghir,  and  forty  bishops,  held  a  synod  in  the  year  695  ;  hav- 
ing governed  the  meti'opolitan  see  with  gi'cat  advantage  to  religion  for 
twenty-seven  years,  he  died  on  the  24:th  April,  A.D.  715. 

Suibne  or  Sweeny  succeeded  ;  he  was  the  son  of  Cromnail.  He  was 
the  encourager  of  learning,  and  during  his  primacy  several  scribes  and 
eminent  men  pi^esidcd  over  the  schools  of  Ireland  ;  among  those  are  re- 
corded Colman,  ffiimamed  Huamachensis,  author  of  the  Acts  of  St. 
Patrick ;  Eochad  Mac  Colgan,  an  anchoret  and  professor  at  Armagh ;  Fer- 
domnach,  a  learned  scribe  and  philosopher  ;  Dochumna,  sumamed 
Bolga,  an  anchoret  and  teacher  of  the  holy  Scriptiu-es ;  he  governed  the 
(Bee  fifteen  years,  and  died  on  the  21st  June,  A.D.  730. 

ConguB  succeeded  same  year ;  he  was  a  descendant  of  Anmiracus, 
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monarch  of  Ireland.  Before  his  consecration  he  was  called  a  (Scribe,  a 
title  which  belonged  to  men  of  letters,  professors,  and,  above  all,  to 
anthors ;  was  well  versed  in  poetry,  and  when  primate,  addressed  a 
poem  to  Aldus  OUain,  king  of  Ireland,  recommending  that  monarch  to 
punish  Aid  Ronan,  king  of  Ulster,  for  having  sacrilegiously  plundered 
some  churches  and  religious  houses  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh ;  he  pre- 
sided over  the  see  twenty  years,  and  died  A.D.  760. 

In  the  days  of  this  prelate,  Flathbert,  king  of  Ireland,  abdicated 
his  sceptre  and  embraced  a  monastic  life  at  Armagh,  in  734,  and  died 
there  in  760. 

Oele-Petel*  succeeded  the  same  year;  was  of  Hy  Brassail  or  Clan 
brasseil,  in  the  county  of  Armagh.    This  prelate  died  A.D.  768. 

Ferdachry  succeeded  the  same  year ;  he  was  the  son  of  Suibne.  He 
died  A.D.  768. 

Fcndaloch,  son  of  Moenach,  succeeded  the  same  year ;  he  resigned  or 
died  A.D.  771. 

Dubdalethy  1st  succeeded.  He  was  the  son  of  Smach ;  was  conse- 
crated in  778.  He  died  A.D.  793.  AflSat  is  placed  next,  and  is  said  to 
have  died  the  same  year. 

Arcctac  succeeded,  and  died  A.D.  794. 

Cudiniscus  succeeded ;  died  A.D.  798. 

Conmach  succeeded  same  year,  is  said  to  have  died  suddenly,  A.D. 
807. 

Torbac  Mac  Gorman  succeeded  &ame  year ;  died  A.D.  808.  In  the 
time  of  this  prelate  the  bishop  of  Armagh  and  his  suffragans  were  ex- 
empted from  attending  the  monarch  on  his  military  expeditions. 

Nuad,  son  of  Segene,  succeeded.  Ho  was  abbot  of  a  convent  in 
Breffny,  county  Cavan ;  an  anchoret,  he  reluctantly  accepted  the  pri- 
matial  dignity.  Like  his  predecessor  Cormac,  he  visited  the  ecclesi- 
astical province  of  Connaught.     He  died  on  the  19th  April,  A.D.  812. 

Flangus,  son  of  Longsech,  succeeded ;  he  presided  thirteen  years. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  incumbency,  it  seems,  he  was  assisted  by 
Artrigius.     His  death  is  recorded  A.D.  822. 

Artrigius  succeeded,  and  was  consecrated  in  822,  and  visited  the 
province  of  Munster  in  823 ;  and  as  the  annals  of  Ulster  relate :  "  The 
law  of  St.  Patrick  was  propagated  throughout  Munster  by  Feidhlim,  son 
of  Crimthan,  king  of  Munster,  and  the  primate  of  Annagli.  Tlio  object 
of  this  visitation  was  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  primatial  see,  and  the 
establishment  of,  as  it  was  called,  St.  Patrick's  law ;  in  consequence  of 
the  confusion  which  the  piratical  incursions  of  the  Danes  had  caused, 
the  rights  of  the  primacy  were  in  some  places  disregarded.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and  in  the  reign  of  Hugh  Ollain^  king  of 
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aQ  Ireland,  artuDgements  were  made  for  augmenting  the  revenues  of 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Armagh,  and  a  law  enacted  for  that  purpoeei- 
though  the  primatial  rights  were  acknowledged  over  all  Ireland,  and 
thougih  that  see  had  enjoyed  ample  possessions.  Hugh  Ollan,  the 
monarch,  with  a  view  of  advancing  the  dignity  of  that  see,  engaged  to 
enact  a  law,  by  which  each  of  the  four  provinces  was  to  be  taxed  and 
the  funds  arising  therefrom  to  be  applied  as  a  supplemental  revenue  to 
die  see  of  Armagh ;  an  interview  took  place  at  Tirdaglass,  in  Ormond, 
between  the  monarch  and  Cathal  MacFingin,  king  of  Munster,  and  in 
tills  conference  the  measures  proposed  by  Hugh  Ollan,  the  monarch, 
were  adopted.  The  enactment  of  a  law,  by  which  this  national  tribute 
was  enforced,  became  pregnant  with  ruin  and  woe  to  the  see  of 
Arma^ ;  it  was  the  basis  of  an  union  with  the  temporal  power,  and 
engendered  public  scandal  and  heavy  and  grievous  calamities  to  reli- 
gion. The  facts  that  took  place  in  the  succeeding  century  illustrate 
the  truth  of  this  observation,  as  well  as  the  proceedings  of  Artrigius 
himself.  On  the  death  of  Flangus,  in  826,  Eugene,  abbot  of  Armagh, 
was  elected  his  successor,  and  consecrated  in  tlie  cathedral  church ;  his 
election  being  canonical,  gave  satisfaction  to  the  plergy  and  people. 
Artrigius,  however,  did  not  agree  with  either.  Being  a  man  of  influence 
and  intrigue,  and  his  coffers  stocked  with  the  revenue  which  the  law 
provided,  he  found  means  of  seizing  on  the  see,  aud  removing  the  law- 
ful pastor ;  having  been  deposed  in  828,  his  usurpation  lasted  only  two 
years,  and  Eugene  was  replaced  in  the  arcliiepiscopal  chair.  Artrigius 
died  A.D.  833. 

Eugene,  elected  in  826,  succeeded  828,  died  A.D.  834. 

Farannau  succeeded,  and  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Armagh. 
During  the  primacy  of  Farannan,  tlio  Danes  frightfully  ravaged  all  Ire- 
land, and  Armagh  was  marked  out  as  the  principal  object  of  vengeance. 
In  849  the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  the  primate,  clergy,  studentg^and 
religious  were  expelled  or  put  to  death ;  the  bishop  was,  however, 
spared,  and  being  allowed  to  take  with  him  the  relics  of  liis  church,  he 
was  sent  in  custody  to  the  Danish  fleet,  then  lying  at  Limerick.  Im- 
mediately after  the  expulsion  of  Farannan,  Dermod  O'Tigemach  was 
consecrated,  and  continued  to  direct  the  government  of  the  see  during 
four  years.     Farannan  resigned  A.D.  848. 

Dermod  O'Tigemach  was  a  man  of  literature  and  its  patron,  and  is 

styled  in  the  annals  of  Ulster  "  the  wisest  of  all  the  doctors  in  Europe.'* 

Again  the  Danes  attacked  Armagh  on  Easter  Sunday,  laid  waste  the 

sanctuary,  as  well  as  the  habitations  of  man,  while  the  primate,  afllicted 

at  these  repeated  calamities,  languished  for  a  time,  and  died  A.D.  852. 

Factna   succeeded   same   year  ;    he    presided  twenty-two    years. 
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The  Danes  again  sacked  and  burned  Annagh,  havJ^  plundered  the 
churches  and  destroyed  one  thousand  persons.  Factna  died  on  the  6th 
of  October,  A.D.  874. 

Ainmire  succeeded  same  year,  and  entered  on  the  government  of  the 
see,  which  he  held  only  nine  months,  and  died  A.D.  875. 

Catasach  Mac  Babartach  succeeded  same  year,  and  died  in  peace, 
A.D.  833. 

Malcob  Mac  Orunvail  succeeded  same  year,  and  died,  worn  out  with 
old  age,  A.D.  885. 

Malbrigid  Mac  Doman,  of  the  royal  house  of  Niall,  was  consecrated 
in  the  year  886  ;  he  had  been  abbot  of  Derry  and  bishop  of  Itaphoe. 
T\usi  prelate  possessed  uncommon  erudition,  and  was  called  "  the  orna- 
ment of  Europe."  He  was  a  man  of  inflexible  justice,  and  in  private 
or  political  contests  was  chosen  umpire  by  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
country.  Such  was  his  benevolence,  that  in  the  year  908  he  traveled 
to  a  remote  part  of  Ulster  to  redeem  a  captive  Briton.  He  is  ranked 
among  the  saints  of  Ireland,  This  holy  prelate  died  on  the  22d  Feb., 
A.D.  926  or  7. 

Joseph  succeeded,  and  is  styled  in  the  annals  of  Ulster  "  Prince  of 
Armagh,  a  wise  man,  and  an  anchoret."  He  held  the  see  nine  years, 
and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  A.D.  936. 

Malpatrick  Mac  Mapltule,  and  of  the  family  of  Daire,  who  seized  on 
the  temporalities  of  the  see  of  Armagh,  succeeded,  and  is  allowed  to 
have  received  episcopal  consecration.  His  primacy  lasted  only  five 
months,  and  he  died  the  same  year  as  Joseph,  A.D.  936. 

Catasach  2d,  Mac  Dulgin,  of  ]j)romtorraig,  succeeded,  called  Comor- 
ban,  or  successor  of  St.  Patrick ;  he  died  A.D.  957. 

Muiredach,  son  of  Fergus,  succeeded,  appointed  as  his  predecease^' 
by  the  family  of  Daire,  and  was  consecrated ;  he  held  the  see  nine 
years,  and  was  deposed  A.D.  966. 

Dubdaleth  the  2d  succeeded,  and  was  consecrated  archbishop  of 
Armagh ;  he  was  elected  superior  of  all  their  monasteries  by  the  Colum- 
bians of  Ireland  and  North  Britain,  though,  according  to  their  primitive 
role,  no  ecclesiastic  could  be  raised  to  that  dignity  beyond  a  simple 
priest    He  governed  the  see  thirty-two  years,  and  died  A.D.  998. 

Murechan  succeeded,  and  governed  the  see  three  years ;  his  conse- 
cration is  generally  admitted.    He  resigned  A.D.  1001. 

Mehnurry,  son  of  Eochad,  Succeeded.  This  learned  prelate  is  styled 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  ^^  the  head  of  the  clergy  of  western 
Europe — the  principal  t)f  all  the  holy  orders  of  the  West — a  most  wise 
and  erudite  ^doctor ;"  were  he  a  laic,  such  eulogies  as  these  would  be 
improperly  applied.    He  died  A.D.  102Q. 
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In  1011  a  pestilence  raged  in  Armagh  from  November  till  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  Ac. ;  many  pions  and  learned  men  fell  victims  of  this 
deadly  disease. 

Amalgaid  succeeded ;  visited  Monster  in  order  to  enforce  the  law  of 
SL  Patrick :  a  usage  which  referred  to  the  temporalities  of  the  prima- 
tial  see.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  layman,  as  during  his  time 
there  resided  a  bishop,  regularly  consecrated  (named  Maeltule).  Amal- 
gwd  died  A.D.  1050. 

Dubdaleth  the  8d,  succeeded ;  was  one  of  the  ei^t  laymen  to 
whom  St.  Bernard  alluded.  When  he  assumed  the  management  of  the 
see,  Hugh  OTairreth,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  professorship,  was 
consecrated  and  was  constantly  styled  bishop  of  Armagh,  till  his  death, 
in  1056.  Dubdaleth  was  a  learned  annalist,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the 
archbishops  of  Armagh,  to  his  own  time ;  having  resigned,  he  died  most 
penitently,  A.D.  1064. 

Cumasach  O'Herudan  was  next  in  succession ;  resigned  the  year  oi 
his  consecration,  1064 ;  was  not  a  lay  usurper.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  A.D.  1075. 

Mselisa,  the  son  of  Amalgaid,  was  an  usurper,  held  the  see  twenty- 
seven  years ;  he  visited  Munster  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  the  usual 
revenues ;  he  died  at  Armagh  on  the  24th  of  December,  A.D.  1091. 

Donald  Mac  Amalgaid  and  brother  to  Meelisa  usurped  the  prima- 
tial  see ;  he  visited  Munster  and  other  places  for  the  purpose  of  exact- 
ing the  usual  revenues.  A  dreadful  plague  raged  through  the  country, 
as  if  in  punishment  of  this  abominable  practice ;  a  general  fast  was  pro- 
claimed, in  order  to  appease  the  anger  of  Heaven,  with  which  prelates 
and  people  complied.  Coimcomerach  O'Boil  was  consecrated  as  acting 
bishop  of  Armagh.  St.  Bernard  alludes  to  eight  lay  usurpers,  four  of 
whom  are  already  noticed,  but  of  the  others  our  annals  are  silent ;  all 
are  said  to  have  died  penitent.  Domnald,  in  whom  terminated  thb 
dreadful  abuse,  died  very  penitent  on  the  12th  August,  A.D.  1105. 

St  Cellach  or  Celsus,  son  of  Aid,  son  of  Mcehsa,  was  elected  arch- 
bishop by  the  clergy  and  people ;  was  consecrated  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Adamnan,  the  23d  of  September,  1106.  Uneasy  at  the  scandals  which 
the  usurpers  had  caused,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  an  abuse  which 
so  long  afflicted  the  Irish  Church.  He  accordingly  visited  Ulster, 
Munster  and  Connaught ;  lie  everywhere  preached  and  labored,  leaving 
an  example  of  charity  and  zeal.  During  his  visitation  he  perceived  the 
necessity  of  two  measures  that  he  hoped  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
Irish  Church :  the  holding  of  a  national  synod  and  the  appointment  of 
an  archbishop  to  the  see  of  Cashel.  Accordingly  in  the  year  1111,  this 
synod  was  held  on  the  hill  of  Usney,  in  the  barony  of  Bathconrath  and 
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oonnty  of  Westmeatb.  Celsns  attended,  togeth^  with  M»liniirry 
O'Dtmam,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  fifty  other  bishope,  three  hundred 
and  Beventeen  priests,  and  a  vast  number  of  inferior  clergy.  The  mo- 
narch and  all  the  princes  of  the  kingdom  were  also  present.  From  the 
decrees  passed  at  this  synod,  salutary  results  were  soon  apparent, — ^tha 
Church  of  Ireland  enjoyed  repose, — ^breaches  in  discipline  and  morals, 
which  crept  in  during  two  centuries,  were  repaired.  The  see  of  Cashel 
was  raised  to  metropolitan  dignity  or  canonical  jurisdiction,  with  charge 
over  the  southern  province ;  to  this  important  act  of  the  sytiod  the  con- 
firmation of  Innocent  IL  gave  strength  and  efficacy.  Celsus  was 
intent  on  other  improvements.  The  number  of  small  or  minor  sees 
caused  much  inconvenience ;  to  remedy  this,  Celsus  convened  another 
synod  in  1118,  at  Eathbraesail,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  at  which  Gill- 
bert,  bishop  of  Limerick  presided,  in  capacity  of  legate  apostolic  for 
Ireland.  Besides  Celsus,  Mselisa,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  other 
bishops  were  present,  along  with  clergy  of  various  ranks.  In  this  synod 
tie  number  of  dioceses  was  reduced  to  twenty-four,  leaving  Dublin  still 
subject  to  Canterbury.  The  lands  of  the  church  were  exempted  firom 
tribute,  rents,  and  other  contributions,  and  were  to  remain  free  and  in- 
dependent forever.  The  legate  closed  the  synod  with  a  benediction  on 
those  who  would  dbeerve  its  ordinances,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  curse 
on  those  who  would  violate  its  decrees.  Celsus  was  an  author,  and 
wrote  "  Summa  Theologicae,"  "  Testamentum  ad  Ecclesias,"  "  De  suo- 
cessione  Malachiffi."  "Was  only  twenty^even  years  of  age  when  pro- 
moted to  the  primacy.  Celsus  manifested  great  anxiety  that  Malaohy 
O'Moore  should  succeed  him,  and  therefore  sent  him  his  staff  as  a  tok^i 
of  his  desire  ;  he  moreover  ardently  exhorted  the  princes  of  the  country, 
if  they  venerated  St.  Patrick,  to  establish  Malachy  as  their  metropolitan 
ofArmagh  and  primate  ofthe  Irish  Church.  Worn  by  care  and  incessant 
labor,  this  illustrious  prelate  died  at  Ardpatrick,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  on  the  1st  of  April,  A.I).  1129 ;  he  was  interred  at  Lismore. 

Maurice  MacDonald,  a  man  of  noble  birtli,  usurped  the  see,  and,  as 
6t  Bernard  says,  ^' ruled  not  as  a  bishop,  but  grievously  oppressed,  as  a 
tyrant"  Notwithstanding  his  usurpation,  he  maintained  possession  of 
the  see  three  ^^ears — ^at  length  evicted,  he  expiated  his  crime,  and  died, 
fall  of  remorse,  in  1134. 

St.  Malachy  O'Moore,  in^ihe  year  1134  succeeded  the  usurper. 
After  being  ordained  priest  by  Celsus  in  1120,  he  repaired  to  Lismore  to 
complete  his  theological  studies,  which  he  already  begun  under  the 
pious  and  learned  Imar,  of  Armagh.  On  his  return  to  Armagh  he  was 
placed  over  the  Monastery  of  Bangor,  which  he  rebuilt  and  restored  to 
its  ancient  discipline.    In  1124  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Connor,  a  dig- 
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nity  wliidi  be  accepted  with  rdnetance.  His  pastoral  dnties  he  peiv 
formed  with  patience  and  zeal,  and  so  effectuallj  reformed  the  morals 
ai  the  people,  that  he  was  more  endeared  to  the  meek  and  pions  Oelsns 
rf  Armagh.    In  1132,  Malachj  moved  towards  Airnagh,  but  prudence 

dictated  that  he  should  reside  at  some  distance  until  the  death  of  the 

• 

nmrper.  Oreat  indeed  were  his  trials  and  afflictions  during  the  three 
years  which  he  devoted  to  the  govenmient  of  the  Primatial  See.  His 
eflbrts  toward  the  re-establishment  of  order,  discipline,  and  morals,  were, 
however,  crowned  with  success,  and  above  all,  towards  the  extinction  of 
tiiose  hereditary  abuses  by  which  the  See  was  distracted.  That  he 
might  return,  as  he  resolved,  to  his  former  See  of  Connor,  he  resigned 
the  See  of  Armagh  and  appointed  with  the  consent  of  clergy  and  peo- 
ple, as  his  successor,  Gelasius,  Abbot  of  Derry  and  Archdeacon  of  that 
diocese.  At  this  period  the  Sees  of  Down  and  Connor  were  united,  and 
Saint  Malachy,  content  with  a  competence,  divided  them  into  two  bish- 
oprics^ thus  embracing,  as  he  liimself  expressed,  ^^  his  former  spouse  and 
his  beloved  state  of  poverty."    • 

In  1139,  he  went  to  Borne  and  solicited  from  Pope  Innocent  two 
palls  for  the  Sees  of  Armagh  and  Cashell — ^neither  of  which  had  been 
as  yet  honored  with  this  symbol  of  unity  and  jurisdiction.  On  his 
journey  to  Home,  he  visited  the  Monastery  of  Clairvaux  and  then  con- 
tracted with  its  celebrated  abbot,  St.  Bernard,  a  friendship  tliat  was 
never  dis^lved.  Having  arrived  at  Borne,  he  presented  himself  to  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  by  whom  he  was  received  in  the  most  gracious  man- 
ner. To  die  request  of  St.  Malachy  relating  to  the  palliunis,  the  pope 
replied  that  it  was  a  matter  requiring  duo  solemnity  and  should  be 
sought  by  the  common  suffrage  of  a  national  synod,  which  the  Pontiff 
advised  him  to  convene.  The  Father  of  the  faithfiil  then  placed  his 
mitre  on  Malachy's  head,  investing  him  with  the  stole  and  maniple 
which  he  himself  used,  and  also  dismissing  and  saluting  him  with  the 
apostolic  benediction  and  the  kiss  of  peace. 

Vested  with  legatine  authority  over  all  Ireland,  as  this  office  was  vf 
cant  by  the  resignation  of  Gillbert,  the  Saint  allowed  himself  little  ro 
pose  until  at  length  in  1148,  and  in  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  the 
Third,  a  synod  was  held  at  Holmpatrick.  St.  Malachy  and  Gtelasius, 
with  fifteen  bishops,  two  hundred  priests,  and  many  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  attended.  It  was  agreed  that  a/ormal  application  for  the  palli- 
ums  should  be  made,  and  in  accordance  with  their  synodical  resolve, 
St.  Malachy  undertook  a  second  journey  to  Borne.  Having  arrived  at 
Clairvaux,  his  friend,  St.  Bernard,  received  him  with  joy.  However,  in 
in  a  few  days  after,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Luke,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever 


and  expired  in  this  favorite  monastery  on  the  Sd  of  Kovemberi  AJ). 
1148,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age. 

St.  Bernard,  in  whose  arms  he  died,  plaintiyely  lamented  his  death. 
His  body  was  interred  at  CHairyaux,  but  in  the  year  1194,  his  relics  w»« 
translated  to  Ireland,  and  received  with  great  honor  in  the  Abbey  of 
Mellifont.  St  Bernard  preached  the  funeral  oration  on  the  day  of  his' 
interment,  and  pronounced  a  second  panegyric  on  the  anniversary. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  St.  Bernard  acquainted  the  Sovereign  Pon* 
tiff,  who  was  formerly  a  monk  of  Clairvaux,  with  the  death  of  Malachy, 
and  also,  with  the  nature  of  his  mission  to  Bome.  With  Malachy,  the 
Pontiff  had  been  well  acquainted.  At  all  events.  Cardinal  Paporo  ac- 
companied by  Christian,  Bishop  of  lismore  and  Legate  Apostolic,  ar- 
rived in  Ireland  in  the  year  1151,  bringing  with  him  four  palliums  for 
the  Sees  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  St.  Malachy  seemed  so  solicitous  to  have  this 
sacred  badge  conferred  on  the  Archiepiscopal  Sees  of  Ireland?  A  few 
observations  on  the  use  of  the  pallium  will  answer  the  interrogatory. 
The  pallium  is  the  principal  ornament  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  taken 
from  the  body  of  St  Peter  and  given  by  the  reigning  pontiff  to  arch- 
bishops, conferring  the  plenitude  of  the  pastoral  office.  It  is  made  of 
white  wool  and  of  the  fleeces  of  lambs  which  virgins  tend  and  rear,  as 
it  is  an  emblem  of  innocence  and  integrity.  It  is  like  a  stole  with  four 
crosses  of  either  black  or  purple  color,  and  surrounds  the  shoulders  and  is 
also  dependent  firom  the  breast.  Its  signification  is  mystical,  and  reminds 
the  prelate  who  wears  it  that  he  is  the  spiritual  shepherd,  and  that  he  is 
to  exercise  due  vigilance  lest  any  of  his  flock  should  stray  from  his  fold, 
and  that  he  is  obliged  to  raise,  as  if  on  his  shoulders,  and  bring  back  to 
the  pastures  of  salvation  the  lost  sheep,  as  it  has  been  redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  the  immaculate  Lamb. 

The  pallium  is  blessed  and  consecrated  by  the  Eoman  Pontiff  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter,  laid  over  his  tomb,  and  then  received  by  the  arch- 
bishops, if  present,  or  by  their  procurators.  Tliis  ceremony  denotes  that 
by  the  pallium  is  conferred, a  portion  of  the  pontifical  authority,  wliich, 
by  the  concession  of  Christ,  principally  resides  in  Peter  and  his  lawful 
successors. 

In  oi*der  then,  that  a  matter  of  such  importance  would  be  conducted 
with  becoming  solemnity,  a  national  council  was  held  at  Kells,  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  on  the  9th  of  March,  A.D.  1152.  Besides  the  cardi- 
nal, who  presided,  and  Christian,  Bishop  of  Lismore  and  Apostolic  legate 
of  Ireland,  there  were  present  Grelasius,  Primate ;  Domnald  O'Lunergan, 
Archbishop  of  Casliell ;  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Dublin ;  Giolla  na  Noemhe, 
or  Nehemias  Laigneach,  Bishop  of  Glendaloch ;  Dungal  O'CoellaidhOi 
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Bifihop  of  LeigUin ;  Foetius,  Bishop  of  Waterford ;  Domnald  O'Fogarty, 
Yicar-General  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory ;  Finn  Maddenan,  Bishop  of 
Eildare ;  Gillda  an  Choimdhe  O'Hardmaoil,  Yicar  of  the  Bishop  of 
Emlj ;  Giolla  Aldus  O'Maighiu,  Bishop  of  Cork ;  Mac  Bonan,  Oomor- 
^han  of  8t.  Brendan,  t.  e.^  Bishop  of  Clonfert ;  Brendan,  Bishop  of  Kerry ; 
Torgest,  Bishop  of  limerick ;  Mnrchertach  O'Malluidhir,  Bishop  of 
donmacnois ;  Mselisa  O'Conachtain,  Bishop  of  Boscommon ;  O'Rnad- 
han,  Bishop  of  Achonry ;  Macgrath  O'Morain,  Bishop  of  Oonmacne,  of 
Hy  Brain;  Muiredach  Ocobhtaich,  Bishop  of  Einel  Eogain;  Molpat- 
rick  O'Banain,  Bishop  of  Connor ;  and  Mselisa  Macclerichcorr,  Bisliop 
of  Down.  A  large  number  of  abbots  and  priors,  and  a  vast  multitude  of 
inferior  clergy  (three  thousand)  were  also  present  ' 

When  it  was  known  that  the  pallium  was  intended  for  the  Sees  of  Dub- 
lin and  Tuam,  many  of  the  clergy  were  dissatisfied,  and  particularly  tlioee 
of  Armagh  and  Down.  It  is  supposed  that  the  prelates  of  several  sees 
were  absent,  as  they  did  not  approve  of  having  this  dignity  conferred 
on  those  sees.  Tlie  council  assembled,  the  distribution  of  the  palliums 
took  place  in  order — Armagh,  Cashejl,  Dublin  and  Tuam.  Cardinal 
Paparo  then  declared,  as  was  right,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Pri- 
mate of  all  Ireland.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Suf- 
fragan Sees.  Under  Araiagh  were  the  Sees  of  Connor,  Down,  Louth,  or 
Cloghcr,  Clonard,  Kells,  Ardagh,  Raphoe,  Rathlure  in  Tyrone,  Duleek, 
and  Deny.  Under  Cashel,  Killaloe,  Limerick,  Inniscathy,  Kilfenora, 
Emly,  Roscrea,  Waterford,  Lismore,  Cloyne,  Cork,  Boss,  and  Ardffert, 
Under  Dublin  were  placed  the  Sees  of  Glendaloch,  Ferns,  Ossory,  Leigh- 
lin  and  Kildaro.  Under  Tuam,  were  Mayo,  Kallala,  Roscommon,  Clon- 
fert, Achonry,  Clonmacnois,  and  Kibnacduagh. 

A  decree  was  passed  unanimously  against  simony,  a  crime  that  has 
been  too  prevalent  in  many  countries.  The  council  of  Kells  took  cog^ 
nisance  of  this  vice :  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  vice  here  con- 
demned was  the  one  to  wliich  Ledwich  (Antiq.  p.  133)  alludes,  but  the  bad 
practice  of  receiving  money  for  the  conferring  of  holy  orders :  the  sale  of 
bishoprics  and  abbacies  was  not  a  traffic,  wliich  the  lords  or  potentates 
carried  on,  yet  Ledwich,  desirous  of  misleading,  informs  his  readers  that 
the  lords  who  had  embraced  the  Romish  tenets,  as  if  the  adulterous 
Church  of  the  eighth  Henry  and  Cranmer  were  then  in  existence,  found 
a  better  market  in  its  bosom  than  in  their  Sept.  Usury  was  also  con- 
demned. Nothing  relative  to  matters  of  faith  had  been  discussed,  as 
the  doctrine  first  taught  and  preached  by  St.  Patrick,  was  then  as  it  is 
at  the  present  day,  the  same  unchanged,  unchangeable,  and  consecrated 
by  antiquity,  the  learning,  wisdom  and  sanctity  of  ages.  Yet  notwith- 
standing the  clear  account  that  remains  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Couur 
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dl  of  Eells,  Ledwich  gravely  assuros  ns  that  the  object  of  Paparo's  le* 
gation  was  to  extingoish  the  ancient  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Irish 
Church.  He  also  affirms  that  the  coffers  of  the  Cardinal  Legate  were 
on  this  occasion  replenished  by  the  bestowal  of  the  palliums,  and  in 
doing  so,  he  gives  a  sample  of  falsehood  and  malice  which  well  accords 
with  his  desertiott  from  the  ancient  faith. 

Li  this  synod  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  the  payment  of  tithes  was 
made ;  but  the  Legate  could  not  succeed,  as  his  proposition  was  imme- 
diately rejected.  That  such  an  innovation  would  be  agreeable  to  Led- 
wich  is  plain,  as  he  asserts  that  human  wisdom  could  scarcely  discover 
a  more  equitable  and  less  burdensome  provision  for  the  clergy. 

The  Legate  having  terminated  the  proceedings  of  the  council  remain- 
ed a  short  time  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  24th  March,  1152,  set  out  on  his 
journey  to  Eome. 

Some  Irish  Protestant  writers,  anxious  to  assimilate  the  ancient  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  our  church  to  those  of  their  own,  insist,  that 
marriage  was  not  prohibited  among  the  clergy,  and  that  St.  Malachy 
and  St  Bernard  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  salutary  discipline  of 
clerical  celibacy.  If  the  zeal  of  St.  Malachy  had  been  directed  against 
the  violation  of  this  holy  practice,  its  occasional  infraction  is  no  reason 
that  it  should  displease  modem  *sectaries ;  as  well  abolish  the  sacred  tie 
of  marriage,  because  those  in  its  holy  bonds,  by  acts  of  turpitude  and 
fiedthlessness  scorn  its  sanctity ;  as  well  censure  the  honest  pursuits  of 
commerce,  because  unprincipled  traders  commit  frauds  the  most  shame- 
fhl  and  acts  the  most  dishonorable.  Li  the  annals  of  our  church,  very 
little,  if  any,  can  be  traced,  which  would  require  the  zoal  of  a  Malachy 
in  this  respect ;  had  he  lived  until  English  invaders  came  to  civilize  and 
reform,  the  abuses  of  British  ecclesiastics  would  call  forth  all  his  energy 
and  autliority.  If  there  be  mention  of  men  who  were  in  the  state  of 
marriage,  having  entered  the  sanctuary,  it  must  be  understood  that  they 
were  free  to  choose  this  state,  either  released  by  the  death  or  by  mu- 
tual consent,  of  tlieir  wives,  as  was  the  practice  all  over  the  Church. 
He  discipline  which  the  Rigan  priesthood  of  Ireland  observed,  and 
which  resembled  the  Levitical  law,  cannot  be  tolerated  even  in  the 
priests  of  the  perfect  dispensation, — ^nay,  even  the  glory  of  pagan  Italy 
in  its  vestal  virgins,  cannot  be  endured  by  those,  who  boast  of  their  pri- 
vate judgment  and  their  evangelical  liberty.  Here  then  they  are  con- 
nstent,  as  the  disciples  are  not  above  their  Glerman  patriarch  Luther, 
who,  weary  of  obedience  and  of  continence,  cast  off  all  restraint,  and 
married  a  nun,  who  proved  to  be  a  mate  swayed  with  similar  impulses 
a6  his  own ;  and  their  Cranmer,  of  Canterbury,  who  imported  in  a  cask 
mi  Gehmia  wife,  lest  the  knowledge  of  his  incontinence  by  King  Henry 
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YJIL  would  hasten  his  head  to  the  block.  Worshipers  of  iiesh  and 
Uood,  they  jndge  the  holy  ministers  of  1j|lie  altar  subject  to  the  same  in* 
finnitieB  as  themselres,  not  discerning  that  the  burden  of  the  Lord  is 
lig^  and  his  yoke  sweet 

Onr  adversaries,  on  this  point  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  contend,  that 
the  holy  pontiff  Gregory  VIL  imposed  this  intolerable  tyranny  on  the 
Cbarch,  and  that  it  was  unknown  in  the  more  remote  ages.  As  a  brief 
sketch  of  this  important  subject  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader, 
ilB  early  history  cannot  be  hero  misquoted. 

The  name  of  this  illustrious  Pontiff  and  Saint  is  derided  by  Protec- 
tants, who  endeayor  to  heap  upon  him  the  odium  of  enforcing,  as  they 
say,  this  ancient  discipline.  The  age  in  which  he  flourished  is  desig- 
nated the  Hildcbrandine,  as  if  he  had  attempted  to  propagate  an  error  of 
fiuth  or  discipline.  In  his  encounters  with  the  abuses  of  the  age  and  the 
usurpations  of  the  secular  power,  he  bore  trials  and  affliction,  and  died 
at  length  in  exile,  because  he  loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity,  because 
he  placed  himself  in  his  capacity  of  St.  Peter's  successor,  on  the  ram- 
parts of  the  Church,  to  obstruct  and  repel  the  abettors  of  simony  and 
incontinence. 

In  the  year  885  a  letter  was  written  by  the  Boman  pontiff  Siridus 
to  Hunerius,  bishop  of  Terracona,  in  Africa,  in  which  the  bishop  con- 
sulted his  predecessor  Pope  Damasus,  on  some  subjects  of  discipline. 
Am<mg8t  the  rest  he  asks :  What  is  to  be  done  with  ecclesiastics  in  holy 
orders,  who,  forgetful  of  their  obligations,  ceased  to  observe  the  law  of 
edibacy.  Some  of  them  alleged  ignorance  of  the  precept,— others, 
that  they  were  observant  of  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  law.  Siricius, 
in  his  answer,  at  once  affirms,  that  all  are  bound  by  the  law  of  celibacy, 
and  that  those  who  violated  this  precept  were  guilty  of  a  heinous  crime. 
He  then  proceeds  to  draw  arguments  from  the  Gospel,  and  tlie  words 
of  St  Paul,  that  this  discipline  was  consonant  with  the  one  and  the 
other.  "  All  of  us,  priests  and  Levites,  are  bound  by  this  indissoluble 
law,  so  that  from  the  day  of  our  ordination  we  devote  our  hearts  and 
bodies  to  sobriety  and  chastity :  and  whereas,  some  lament,  that  they 
have  fallen  through  ignorance — ^we  say  that  mercy  is  to  be  extended  if 
they  dispose  themselves  to  continue  continent.  As  to  those  who  rely  on 
the  excuse  of  this  illicit  privilege,  let  them  know  that  they  are  driven 
firom  all  ecclesiastical  honor,  which  they  unworthily  treated,  and  that 
they  have  deprived  themselves  of  handling  the  venerable  mysteries, 
while  they  engage  in  obscene  pleasures,"  &c. — (Palma,  Ecclesiastical 
History.)  Even  the  punishment  of  its  violation  is  here  PBCordod.  l''.«r 
these  delinquents  were  to  remain  without  an  ^'  increase  of  honor''  iii  tin- 
Church.    Here  then  we  have  sufficient  testimony  of  the  anti^ahT  a: 
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this  discipline,  and  that  it  was  long  prior  »to  the  pontificate  of  Qregoirf 
VlL*  And  again,  Exuperins,  bishop  of  Toulose,  consolted  Pope  Inno*' 
cent  I.,  A.D.  405,  and  sought  information  as  to  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment he  ought  to  pursue  towards  those  ecclesiafitics  who  had  violatecl 
the  law  of  celibacy.  Innocent  replies,  that  the  instructions  of  his  pre* 
decessor,  Siricius,  were  to  be  observed,  and  that  the  incontinent  should 
be  deprived  of  all  ecclesiastical  honor,  and  were  not  to  be  permitted  to 
approach  the  ministry — that  should  be  performed  in  a  state  of  conti- 
nence. Here,  again,  we  have  the  authority  of  Innocent  L,  enforcing 
the  observance  of  this  precept,  A.D.  405,  precisely  mx  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  years  before  the  accession  of  Gregory  to  the  pontifiisal 
chair. 

Gelasius,  i.e.  servant  of  Jesus,  succeeded  Bt.  Malachy  in  the  see  of 
Armagh.  In  the  possession  of  the  see  he  was  for  some  time  disturbed 
by  a  lay  pretender,  who  had  seized  on  St  Patrick's  staff,  wliich  was 
covered  with  gold,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones,  but  he  was  soon 
expelled;  in  1143  and  1144  he  was  much  occupied  in  quieting  the 
feuds  that  had  arisen  among  the  princes  of  the  country.  Paparo,  car* 
dinal  and  legate,  spent  seven  days  with  the  primate,  by  whom  he  was 
hospitably  entertained;  in  11^1  he  consecrated  Lawrence  OToole, 
archbishop  of  Dublin ;  in  1162  the  primate  assisted  at  a  sjmod  held  al 
Clane,  county  Kildare,  in  which  it  was  decided,  that  no  person  should 
be  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  any  of  the  schools  of  Ireland,  un- 
less he  had  previously  studied  at  Armagh ;  in  1170  he  convened  a 
synod  at  Armagh.  The  English  at  this  time  invaded  Ireland;  die 
irruption  of  British  troops — the  shedding  of  blood  which  followed  this 
event — ^the  calamities  of  internal  divisions,  and  other  national  evik, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  sure  expositions 
of  Divine  anger.  These  subjects  were  debated  by  the  synod,  and  it 
was  concluded  that  God  chastised  the  people  for  their  sins,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  inhuman  practice  of  purchasing  Englishmen  from  pirates, 
and  selling  them  as  slaves ;  on  this  account,  the  offended  Deity  had, 
they  conceived,  selected  the  Britons,  as  the  instruments  of  his  ven- 
geance. It  was  therefore  decreed  that  eveiy  English  bondsman  should 
be  immediately  set  at  liberty.  In  1172  he  again  visited  the  province  of 
Connaught,  being  then  eighty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
meek  and  Christian  spirit,  learned,  active,  humane  and  pious.  Gtelasius 
died  on  the  97th  March,  A.D.  1174,  and  in  the  eighfy-seventh  year  of 
his  age. 

Cornelius  Mac  Concalede  succeeded  in  this  year-;  he  wUs  abbot  of 
the  monastery  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  at  Armagh.  Soon  after'  his  con- 
secration he  traveled  for  Some,  and  died  there,  in  the  year  1175. 
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Gilbert  O'Caran,  bishop  of  Baphoe,  was  translated  to  Armagh.  Qiti 
bert  died  A.D.  1180. 

Thomas  O'Connor  succeeded,  and  held  the  see  only  four  years ; 
having  resigned  the  primacy,  preferring  solitude  or  retirement.  la 
1181  he  held  a  viaitation  in  Tyrone. 

Msslisa  CVCarrol,  bishop  of  Ologher,  was  translated  to  Armagh. 
Soon  after,  on  his  way  to  Borne,  he  died,  A.D.  1184. 

Amlare  O'Mnrid,  succeeded ;  govemed  the  see  but  one  year,  and 
died  AJ).  1186. 

lliomas  O'Connor,  who  had  before  resigned,  now  resumed  the  gov^ 
enmient  of  the  primatial  see.  According  to  the  annals  of  St  Maiy's 
abbey,  Dublin,  he  was  "  a  noble  and  religious  man."  Having  presided 
sixteen  years,  he  died  A.D.  1201,  and  was  honorably  interred  in  the 
abbey  of  Mellifont. 

Eugene  Mac  Qillivider  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the  see,  and 
continued  therein,  until  A.D.  1216,  having  died  at  Bome  soon  after  the 
termination  of  the  fourth  general  council  of  Lateran. 

Luke  Ketterville,  archdeacon  of  Armagh,  and  a  man  of  prudence 
and  learning,  was  elected  by  the  chapter,  without  licence  of  the  king. 
Having  gone  to  London,  the  king  refused  to  confirm  his  election ;  the 
opposition  of  the  king  united  the  chapter  the  more.  The  royal  licence 
being  however  obtained,  he  was  again  chosen  and  confirmed  by  the 
Pope;  was  consecrated  in  1217,  by  Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  presided  over  the  see  ten  years,  and  died  A.D.  1227, 
and  was  buried,  as  some  say,  in  the  abbey  of  Mellifont,  or  in  the  Domi- 
minican  Convent  at  Drogheda,  to  which  he  was  a  munificent  bene- 
factor. 

Donatus  O'Fidfiebra,  bishop  of  Clogher,  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Armagh ;  he  obtained  the  royal  assent,  but  Pope  Gregory  HJH,  issued 
a  bull  in  favor  of  Nicholas,  canon  of  Armagh.  Donfatus,  however,  re- 
tained possession  of  the  see  during  his  life,  and  died  in  England  A.D. 

1237. 

Albert,  styled  Coloniensis,  was  consecrated  at  Westminster,  returned 
to  Armagh,  but  resigned  the  government  of  the  see  about  seven  years 
afterwards,  and  died  on  the  Continent.  At  this  time  the  mercenary 
proceedings  of  many  chief  governors  of  Ireland,  on  tlio  death  or  resig- 
nation of  a  bishop,  became  very  reprehensible :  to  withhold  the  royal 
assent,  or  discover  some  informality  in  the  acts  of  the  chapter,  in  order 
to  keep  the  see  vacant,  and  that  the  revenues  might  be  diverted,  were 
matters  of  ordinary  occurrence.  This  was  an  abuse  which  the  canons 
or  the  law  of  the  realm  did  not  contemplate ;  but  Lmocent  lY.,  into 
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whose  hands  Albert  resigned  his  trusty  proceeded  to  the  consecration  of 
a  succesBor,  and 

Beginald,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  Dominican  fiiar,  was  the  pei^ 
son  selected  by  the  pbntiff.  This  ecclesiastic  was  distingoished  by  hiB 
apostolic  career  in  varions  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  Switzerland.  In  the 
general  chapter  of  his  order,  held  in  Bononia  (Bologna),  1221,  at  which 
St.  Dominic  presided,  Beginald  was  chosen,  and  despatched  with  powers 
to  establish  this  invaluable  institute  in  the  kingdom  of  England ;  having 
partially  succeeded,  he  visited  his  own  country,  returned  to  England, 
and  thence  to  Borne,  during  the  pontificate  of  Oregory  IX.  Having 
again  returned  to  his  native  country,  he  presided  over  the  see  of  Armagh 
for  nine  years.    He  died  at  Bome,  A.D.  1266. 

Abraham  O'Conellan,  archpriest  of  Armagh,  succeeded,  went  to 
Bome,  and  was  invested  with  the  pallium;  this  prelate  died  A.D. 
1260. 

Patrick  0*Scanlain,  a  Dominican  friar  and  bishop  of  Baphoe,  was 
translated  to  the  see  by  the  chapter  of  Armagh, — ^the  king  confirmed 
his  election ;  the  pontiff  Urban  IV.  ratified  the  choice  of  the  chapter  in 
a  bull,  bearing  date  the  6th  November,  1261.  In  the  following  year  he 
convened  a  provincial  synod  at  Drogheda.  The  lord  justice,  canons  of 
cathedral  churches,  privy  councillors,  and  many  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  kingdom  were  present  at  this  synod.  Hie  primate  was  assisted  by 
his  suffragans,  and  by  some  bishops  of  the  province  of  Tuam.  From 
the  registry  of  Octavian  de  Palatio,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  it  appears 
that  the  privileges  of  the  primatial  see  were  ratified,  and  that  it  was 
lawful  for  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  his  successors,  as  primates  of 
all  Ireland^  to  visit  the  bishop  of  Meath,  and  the  clergy  thereof,  and 
hear  causes  therein, — it  seems  the  bishop  of  Meath  claimed  exemption 
from  theiHght  of  visitation.  Equity,  zeal  and  firmness  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  diocese  and  in  his  general  conduct,  gained  this  primate 
admiration  and  respect. 

In  November,  1263,  Pope  Urban  is  said  to  have  issued  a  bull, 
addressed  to  Archbishop  O'Scanlain,  in  which  he  confirmed  the  dignity 
of  the  primacy  over  all  Ireland  to  the  see  of  Armagh.  "  After  the  ex- 
ample of  Pope  Celestine,  our  predecessor,  we,  by  our  apostolic  autho- 
rity, confirm  to  you  and  your  successors,  the  primacy  of  all  Ireland ; 
which  title,  it  iiA  well  known,  your  predecessors  have  held  firm  and  un- 
shaken, till  this,  decreeing  that  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  and 
other  prelates  thereof,  shall  always  pay  to  you  and  your  successors,  all 
obedience  and  reverence,  as  to  their  primate." 

Ware  quotes  this  bull  (p.  68,)  as  an  authentic  document  Dr. 
Mac  Mahon,  B.  C.  primate  of  Armagh  refers  to  it  in  the  14th  page  of 
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^*  Jns  Frimatialc  Armacanuxn."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  advocates  of 
the  Dublin  primacy  consider  this  bnll  as  inadmissible.  First,  because 
not  foond  in  the  Soman  collection  of  bulls ;  secondly,  not  found  in  the 
collection  of  the  Dominican  order,  to  which  O'Scanlan,  archbishop  of 
Armagh  belonged ;  thirdly,  not  found  in  the  Vatican  tabulary,  or  in  the 
apostolical  archives ;  and  moreover  they  assert,  that  a  document  so  de- 
cisive in  itself,  had  not  been  produced  by  either  Patrick  or  his  succes- 
60IB,  during  the  controversy  on  this  subject 

Hie  primate  Patrick  O'Scanlan  having  ruled  the  see  ten  years,  died 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Leonard,  at  Dundalk,  A.D.  1270,  and  was 
buried  in  a  convent  of  his  own  order,  at  Drogheda. 

Nicholas  Mac  Maolissa  was  elected  his  successor,  and  was  consecrated 
in  1272.  Under  this  prelate  the  works  begun  in  the  cathedral  of 
Armagh  were  completed  in  a  style  of  singular  beauty ;  he  likewise  en- 
riched the  Church  with  books,  vestments,  and  an  annual  pension  of 
twenty  marcs,  derivable  from  his  manor  of  Termon-Fechin,  during 
twenty  years.  He  presided  over  the  see  thirty-one  years,  and  died  on 
tlie  lOth  May,  A.D.  1303. 

John  Taaffe,  a  Franciscan  friar,  succeeded,  in  1306.  The  see  re- 
mained vacant  in  the  interim,  though  efforts  were  made  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  to  provide  for  the  see.  Jolm  was  consecrated  at  Home, 
and  died  there  the  year  of  his  election,  A.D.  1306. 

Walter  de  Jorse  or  Joyce,  a  learned  Dominican,  succeeded;  was 
consecrated  archbishop  by  Nicholas,  cardinal  of  Ostium,  in  1306 ;  pre- 
sided five  years,  and  resigned.  Ilis  love  of  retirement  and  study  are 
assigned  as  the  causes  which  induced  him  to  tender  his  resignation  of 
the  see.  When  released  from  the  burden  of  the  episcopacy  he  with- 
drew, it  is  supposed,  to  Gtenoa,  where  he  applied  himself  to  his  studies, 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  these  times. 

His  brother,^  Thomas  Joyce,  was  also  a  Dominican, — ^was  created 
cardinal  of  St  Sabina,  by  Clement  V.,  1305, — was  the  disciple  of 
Albert  the  Great,  and  contemporary  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  his- 
tory of  this  family  is  given  by  Ilardiman,  of  Gal  way — it  was  one  of  the 
fourteen  tribes.    Walter,  the  primate,  resigned  A.D.  1311. 

F.  Martinus,  of  Bononia  (Bologna),  a  Dominican,  succeeded,  the 
same  year ;  according  to  the  annals  of  the  Dominicans,  was  appointed 
by  Pope  Clement  V. 

Boland  de  Jorse  or  Joyce,  brother  to  Walter  Joyce,  who  resigned, 
was  also  a  Dominican ;  elected  to  the  primacy  A.D.  1313.  The  right 
of  having  his  cross  borne  before  him,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  was  dis- 
puted, nor  was  tliis  controversy  terminated  during  his  incuml)ency.   He 
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presided  eight  years,  and  adopting  the  example  of  his  brother,  he 
resigned  on  the  20th  March,  A.D.  1821. 

Stephen  Seagrave,  rector  of  Stepney  chnrch,  near  London,  and 
chancellor  of  the  UniverBity  of  Cambridge,  succeeded ;  he  was  elected 
by  Pope  John  XXTT.,  and  was  restored  to  the  temporals  by  Edward  IL^ 
in  July,  1323.  The  influence  and  character  of  this  npright  prelate  gave 
the  nation  some  hope  in  its  despondency.  He  was  conmiended  for  his 
noble  extraction,  sonnd  morals,  eminent  knowledge,  and  zealons  dis- 
charge of  his  ecclesiastical  duties.    He  died  A.D.  1888. 

David  O'Heraffhty  was  his  successor ;  he  was  consecrated  at  Avii^ 
non,  in  J^uarj^fsM,  and  received  the  temporalities  in  the  follo^ 
month  of  March.  The  controversy  relative  to  the  carrying  of  the  cross 
was  again  revived.  Summoned  to  attend  a  parliament,  held  in  1887, 
preparations  were  made  in  St.  Mary's  abbey,  near  Dublin,  for  the  pri- 
mate's appearance,  and  among  the  accustomed  ceremonies  was  to  be 
preceded  by  his  cross.  The  bishop  of  Dublin,  his  vicar-general,  the 
mayor  and  bailiffs  of  the  city  were  enjoined  by  the  king's  writ  to  offer 
no  resistance  to  the  proceedings  of  the  primate ;  nevertheless,  the  pri- 
mate was  molested  by  Alexander  de  Bicknor,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
clergy,  and  the  public  authorities  of  the  city.  David,  the  primate,  on 
the  29th  November,  in  the  same  year,  caused  those  clauses  of  Pope 
Urban's  bull,  confirming  the  privileges  of  the  see  of  Armagh,  to  be  pub- 
lished and  exemplified  imder  the  great  seal  of  Ireland.  The  annals  of 
Nenagh,  and  other  records,  bear  testimony  to  the  pastoral  merits  of  this 
prelate,  designating  him  as  a  man  wise,  zealous,  and  worthy  of  the  ex- 
alted station  he  occupied  in  the  Church.    David  died  on  the  16th  May, 

A.D.  1346. 

Eichard  Fitz  Ralph  was  his  successor — ^had  been  Chancell6r  of  the 
University  of  Oxford — ^was  appointed  by  Pope  Clement  V.,  and  conse- 
crated at  Exeter  by  John  de  Qrandison,  Bishop  of  tliat  See,  and  three 
other  assistant  prelates.  He  was  a  very  learned  and  excellent  prelate. 
Already  he  had  obtained  from  Edward  HI.  several  letters  author- 
izing him  to  have  his  cross  borne  before  him  in  every  part  of  Ireland, 
and  at  the  same  time  commanding  the  peers  and  other  authorities  to 
assist  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  right.  Thus  armed,  Bichard  pro- 
ceeded to  Dublin  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  city.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  proclaimed  the  privileges  of  the  See  of  Armagh  and  the 
Bull  of  Urban  IV.,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland, 
the  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  and  several  of  the  nobility;  and  also 
the  sentence  of  Exconmiunication  against  all  those  who  would  op- 
pose him.  This  step,  however,  was  not  effectual,  as  he  was  pre* 
vented  from  appearing  in  public  with  any  badge  of  primatial  distino- 
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tion,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Drogheda,  where  he  denounced  all  thoee 
who  impeded  him,  as  excommunicated.  Some  of  the  nobility  repaired 
to  Drogheda  and  were  abeolved  from  the  censure.  The  Prior  of  Kil- 
mimliftm  sent  messeugers  imploring  forgiveness;  but  he  died  before 
thehr  return,  nor  was  he  allowed  Christian  burial,  until  publicly  released 
from  the  excommunication  by  the  Primate. 

The  contentions  that  arose  between  this  Primate  and  the  Begular 
Orders,  were  removed  before  the  Pope  at  Avignon,  by  the  Warden  of  the 
Minorites  and  those  of  the  Dominicans.  In  four  years  the  decision  of 
Innocent  YI.,  served  to  tranquilize  both  parties.  Tlie  Primate,  Eichard, 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  orators  of  the  age,  and  devoted  his  time  at 
Armagh  to  the  revision  and  publication  of  his  work  on  Philosophical 
and  Theological  subjects.  He  died  at  Haynault,  AJD.  1360^  and  his 
remains  were  conveyed  to  Dundalk. — (See  I/ife  of  SU^hen  De  Valle^ 
BUhop  qf  Limerick.) 

Miles  Sweetman,  Treasurer  of  Kilkenny,  and  a  man  of  prudence  and 
learning,  was  advanced  to  the  see  by  Innocent  YI.  The  contention  rel- 
ative to  the  Metropolitan  rights  was  renewed  between  him  and  Thomas 
Minot,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  By  the  interference  of  the  King  himself, 
a  conciliation  was  effected  and  a  quarrel  so  useless  was  set  at  rest  during 
the  remaining  part  of  the  century.  Primate  Miles  governed  the  See 
nineteen  years  and  died  in  his  Manor  of  Dromiskin,  on  the  11th  of 
August,  A.D.  1380. 

John  Colton,  a  native  of  Norfolk,  and  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin, 
was  by  the  Pope  appointed  Archbishop  of  Annagh,  and  obtained  the 
temporals  in  Dec.,  1381 — ^had  been  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  Lord 
Justice  of  Ireland — ^was  a  prelate  of  considerable  talent — a  Doctor  of 
Canon  Law,  and  First  Master  of  Gonville  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1348 
His  Provincial  Constitutions,  which  are  extant,  are  adduced  as  evidence 
of  his  assiduous  research  and  his  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  liter- 
ature. He  presided  over  the  see  till  1404,  and  resigned.  He  died  on 
the  1st  of  May,  A.D.  1404,  and  was  buried  in  St  Peter's  Church, 
Drogheda. 

Nicholas  Fleming,  a  secular  priest  was,  by  Pope  Boniface  IX,  ad- 
vanced to  the  See  and  consecrated  in  May  1404.  The  Church  of  Ar- 
magh being  burned  about  this  period,  the  Primate  appointed  Philip 
Walsh  and  Mullaghlin  as  his  proctors  to  transact  all  business  regarding 
it,  and  to  collect  the  alms  of  the  fiiithful  for  its  restoration.  *To  the 
Council  of  Constance  held  in  1415,  he  deputed  William  Purcel  as 
proxy,  in  whom  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  vested  similar  power.  Nicholas 
died  in  June,  A.  D.  1416,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Drog- 
heda. 
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Jolrn  Swayne,  Bector  of  Galtiim,  in  Meathy  Bucceeded,  and  was  con- 
secrated at  Borne,  in  Febmarj,  1417.  The  oontroversy  of  precedence 
being  renewed,  a  provincial  synod  was  held  at  Drogheda  early  in  Octo- 
ber 1427.  The  Primate  was  immediately  after  summoned  to  attend  a 
parliament  in  Dublin,  but  declined,  on  the  plea  of  being  prevented  by 
the  clergy  of  Dublin  from  entering  the  city  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
his  Primatial  dignity  and  authority.  In  asserting  other  daims  as  per- 
taining to  his  See,  he  was  particularly  successful.  As  an  Heriot,  he  was 
allowed  to  possess  the  principal  goods  of  a  suffragan.  In  process  of 
time  the  best  horse,  cup,  and  ring  of  the  deceased  prelate,  were  claimed 
by  the  Primate  under  severe  penalties.  Primate  John  having  governed 
iihe  see  more  than  twenty-one  years,  resigned  A.  D.  J1439.  He  founded 
a  sanctuary  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Drogheda,  which  he  dedicated  to 
St  Anne.    He  died  soon  after  and  was  buried  in  this  church — ^Drogheda. 

John  Prene,  Archdeacon  and  Official  of  Armagh,  was  by  Pope  Eu- 
gene lY.  appointed  Archbishop  and  consecrated  about  the  end  of  No- 
vember, 1489.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  June,  1443,  and  was  buried  in 
St  Fecliin's  Church. 

On  the  decease  of  Archbishop  Prene,  Bichard  Talbpt,  brother  to 
John  Lord  Fumival,  was  elected  primate  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ar- 
magh, but  refused  to  accept  the  dignity. 

John  Mey,  Official  of  Meath,  Vicar  of  Delvin  and  Kilmessan,  and 
Clerk  of  Armagh,  was  provided  by  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  and  consecrated 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1444 ;  obstructed  in  his  right  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  he  reftised  to  attend  in  parliament    John  Mey  died  A.D.  1456. 

John  Bole,  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  Monastery  at  Navan,  succeeded  in 
1457.  He  obtained  from  Edward  IV.  a  confirmation  of  the  privileges 
of  his  see.  He  held  a  provincial  synod  in  St  Peter's  Church,  Drogheda, 
on  the  9th  of  June,  1460,  and  died  on  the  18th  of  February,  A.D.  1470. 
Humbert  de  Botomago,  or  Bouen,  must  have  been  coadjutor  in  1464,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  XI.,  according  to  the  Dominican  Annals. 

John  Foxall,  a  Franciscan,  was  appointed  to  the  see  by  Sixtus  IV. 
He  died  in  the  second  year  of  his  consecration  while  in  England,  A.D,- 
1476. 

Edmund  Connesberg  succeeded — ^was  consecrated  in  1477-  About 
this  period  Octavianus  de  Palatio,  a  Florentine,  Nimcio  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  was  commissioned  to  repair  to  Ireland,  and  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Church  of  Armitgh,  in  spirituals  and  temporals.  Edmund  agreed 
to  resign  on  the  10th  of  November,  1479,  stipulating  for  a  yearly  pen- 
sion of  seventy  marks,  Irish  money. 

Octavianus  de  Palatio  was  advanced  to  the  See  by  Sextus  IV.,  and 
consecrated  before  the  end  of  March  following,  showed  much  energy  and 
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fiimneeB  in  defending  those  rights  which  his  predecessors  so  strennoudy 
maintained.  Octavian  convened  six  provincial  synods — ^wasamanof 
sound  learning  and  great  political  sagacity.  He  died  extremely  old,  in 
June,  1513,  and  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  in  a  vault  which  he 
had  erected  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Drogheda. 

John  Eate,  a  native  of  London,  who  had  been  ambassador  to  King 
Henry,  in  Spain,  was  advanced  to  the  primacy  by  Leo  X.  and  obtained 
the  temporalities  the  20th  May,  1514.  He  was  remarkable  for  benefl- 
oence  and  hospitality.  He  governed  the  see  about  eight  years,  resigned, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  England.  Ho 
died  in  the  village  of  Stepney,  near  London,  on  the  10th  June,  1537,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church. 

(George  Cromer,  an  Englishman,  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh in  April,  1523,  and  was  soon  after  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  a  learned,  grave  and  courteous  man,  and  of  unbending 
firmness.  The  novel  pretensions  of  Henry  VHI.  to  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy gave  this  prelate  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  uncompro- 
mising zeal  in  defending  the  integrity  of  the  Catholic  faith  until  his 
death,  A.D.  1543. 

George  Dowdall,  a  native  of  Louth,  succeeded,  and  was  consecrated 
by  Edward  Staples,  Bishop  of  Meath.  He  was  distinguished  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  Catholicity  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary.  Pri- 
mate Dowdall  was  a  grave  and  learned  man,  and  attentive  in  the  dis- 
charge of  liis  functions.  As  he  had  obtained  the  primacy  through 
Henry,  the  Pope  would  not  confirm  his  appointment,  who  made  provis- 
ion for  the  see  by  the  consecration  of  Robert  Waucop,  a  learned  Irish- 
man. Unfavorable  as  tliis  circumstance  may  appear,  we  are  not  to  infer 
that  Primate  Dowdall  subscribed  to  the  supremacy  of  Henry.  Having 
during  these  troubles  retired  to  the  Continent,  he  was  recalled  when  Mary 
ascended  the  throne.  He  once  more  saw  the  ancient  faith  whicli  he  had 
so  zealously  defended,  reestablished  through  the  kingdom.  About  the 
close  of  Mary's  reign  he  proceeded  on  ecclesiastical  business  to  England 
and  died  at  London,  and  was  there  interred  on  the  15th  of  August, 
A.D.  1558. 

Kichard  Creagh  immediately  succeeded — was  the  son  of  an  opulent 

merchant  in  the  city  of  Limerick.    Having  sailed  to  Spain  on  business 

of  this  kind,  whicli  was  not  at  all  congenial  with  his  own  wishes,  and 

having  disposed  of  his  merchandize,   he  repaired  to  a  neighboring 

church  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Divine  Mysteries.     On  the 

morning  appointed  for  the  ship  to  sail,  and  while  the  crew  were  preparing 

for  the  voyage,  his  companions  supposing  him  to  be  on  board,  weighed 

anchor  and  departed.    When  Richard  returned  to  the  shore,  the  ship 
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^nM9  in  view.  He  made  frequent  signsi  but  in  vain.  Observing  tjie 
ihip  heave  considerably,  on  account  of  some  mismanagement  bj  the 
«rew,  she  was  engolphed  in  the  waters  and  every  one  on  board  perished. 
An  event  by  which  Iiis  life  was  prolonged  was  regarded  by  Bichard  as 
ah  express  indication  of  the  will  of  Providence ;  and  immediately  he 
formed  a  resolve  to  consecrate  his  faculties  to  the  service  of  religion. 
In  Louvain,  whither  he  withdrew,  he  pursued  his  studies  and  became  an 
eminent  theologian  and  canonist.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  Home, 
wd  was  nominated  by  the  Pope,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  He  was  pois- 
oned in  the  Tower  of  London  on  the  14th  of  October,  A.D.  1585. 

Edward  Macgauran,  a  native  of  Ulster,  was  promoted  to  the  See  of 
Armagh,  and  consecrated  at  Eome.  He.  could  not  find  an  opportunity 
of  returning  to  his  native  country  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1694. 
The  fiiry  of  the  persecution  raged  at  this  time  with  redoubled  violence, 
and  was  particulai-ly  directed  against  the  Primate  of  the  L-ish  Church. 
It  was  impossible  to  exercise  episcopal  functions  publicly.  Thus  situa- 
ted, the  venerable  Prelate  was  driven  to  take  shelter  in  the  lonely  cot- 
tages of  the  poor,  and  sometimes  concealed  himself  in  the  mansions  of 
the  Catholic  gentry  of  Ulster.  While  the  Deputy,  Russel,  offered  re- 
wards for  his  arrest,  Maguire,  Lord  of  Fermanagh,  and  otlier  Irish  chief- 
tains, invited  him  to  remain  with  themselves,  and  by  this  means  he 
eluded  his  pursuers.  At  length  recognized  by  the  satellites  of  the  gov- 
ernment, while  engaged  in  confessing  a  dying  man,  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  near  Armagh,  A.D.  1598. 

Peter  Lombard,  succeeded ;  was  the  son  of  an  opulent  merchant  in 
the  city  of  Waterford,  who  gave  his  son  a  liberal  education,  and  placed 
him  under  Camden,  who  had  been  professor  in  Westminster  school. 
Oamden  bore  testimony  to  the  worth  of  his  pupil,  calling  him  "  a  youth 
q{  admirable  docility."  He  soon  after  repaired  to  Louvain,  then,  one  of 
the  first  literary  establishments  in  Europe.  Students  from  all  parts  of 
the  Continent  flocked  thither ;  and  among  the  rest,  several  Irislmien, 
who  were,  by  the  infamous  laws  of  England,  debarred  the  advantages 
of  education.  Here  Lombard  devoted  himself  with  ai-dor  to  his  studies ; 
graduated  in  divinity,  and  gave  tlieological  lectures  in  the  university, 
with  great  appkuse.  His  reputation  spread,  and  gained  him  admirers 
in  Eome ;  and  amongst  his  patrons,  Clement  YHL  has  been  particularly 
noticed.  He  was  appointed  provost  of  the  cathedral  of  Cambray,  and 
subsequently  advanced  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  in  1598.  Promotion  to 
the  episcopacy  was  then  promotion  to  the  gallows ;  neither  dare  he  re- 
tom  to  his  diocese,  the  administration  of  which  was  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  vicar-generaL  He  returned  to  Bome  and  was  nominated  do- 
mestic prelate  to  Clement  YJULL    He  wrote  his  celebrated  work  ^' De 
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i^gno  Hi^eniiiB,  Mmetonim  in^  Tho  truths  which 

it  contained  were  bo  galling  to  the  pride  of  the  pedantic  James  L, 
that  he  gave  orders  for  its  suppression.  It  was  the  precnrsor  of  similar 
productions.    Hie  primate,  Peter  Lombard,  died  at  Borne,  A.D.  1625. 

Hugh  Mac  Caghwell,  succeeded ;  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Down, 
and  receiyed  his  education  at  the  university  of  Salamanca ;  he  was  a 
man  of  singular  humility,  piety  and  learning.  He  joined  the  institute 
of  St  Francis,  and  was  instrumental  in  founding  at  Louvain,  the  Irish 
Franciscan  college,  which  was  dedicated  to  St  Anthony,  of  Padua. 
The  Spanish  establishments,  into  which  Irish  students  were  admitted, 
became  crowded  to  excess ;  and  to  remedy  this  evil,  which  the  intole- 
rance of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor  inflicted  on  the  Irish  Church,  Hugh 
Mac  Gaghwell  and  Florence  Conry,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  influenced  the 
King  of  Spain  to  concur  in  its  foundation;  over  this  establishment 
Hugh  presided,  with  zeal  and  attention.  At  the  desire  of  the  minister 
general  of  his  order,  he  repaired  to  Eome,  and  was  appointed  deflnitor 
general  and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  convent  of  "  Ara-Cseli,"  in  that 
city ;  he  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  Pope  Paul  HL,  and  in  1026 
was  advanced  by  that  pontiff  to  the  vacant  see  of  Armagh.  The  pre- 
late, endowed  with  courage  and  religious  zeal,  resolved  to  brave  aU 
danger,  and  revisit  his  native  country.  Having  made  preparations  for 
his  journey,  he  was  seized  with  sudden  illness,  and  died  on  the  22d 
September,  1626,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age  ;  his  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  St.  Isidore,  at  Home,  and  a  tomb  erected  to  his 
memory  by  John  O'Neil,  earl  of  Tyrone. 

Patrick  Fleming  is  mentioned  as  the  immediate  successor  of  Doctor 
Mac  Caghwell,  but  strong  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  his  promotion. 

Hugh  O'Keilly,  bishop  of  Kilmore,  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Ar- 
magh, in  1626 — was  doctor  of  laws.  Ireland  was  then  rent  with  internal 
factions,  and  the  strifes  of  civil  war,  which  precluded  the  display  of  his 
literary  talents,  while  he  exercised  the  primatial  rights.  In  the  poli- 
tical movements  of  the  day  he  was  not  inactive — ^he  attached  himself  to 
the  Nuncio.  His  forbearance  and  consistency,  honorable  and  prudent, 
powerftilly  served  to  exalt  his  character.  Having  governed  the  Irish 
Church  in  times  of  diflSculty  and  danger,  he  died  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  about  the  year  1656. 

Edmond  O'Reilly  was  advanced  to  the  see,  in  the  year  following ;  he 
was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  had  for  some  time  performed 
tlie  duties  of  pastor  in  the  archdiocese ;  in  1637  he  was  sent  to  Louvain, 
as  rector  of  the  Irish  college ;  he  returned  in  1640  to  his  native  country, 
was  kindly  received  by  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  soon  after 
appointed  his  vicar-general ;  was  frequently  obliged  to  visit  Kilkenny, 
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and  was  one  of  the  most  strehnons  supporten  of  the  Nuncio  Binuecini^ 
archbishop  and  prince  of  Fermo.  On  this  account  he  incurred  thp  ob- 
loquy of  Peter  Walsh,  and  was  subjected  to  a  lengthened  persecution. 
About  this  time  the  see  of  Armagh  became  vacant,  and  the  merits  of 
Edmond  being  dulj  appreciated  at  Borne,  he  was  advanced  to  the  see, 
and  consecrated  at  Brussels,  in  the  year  1657 ;  having  been  before  this 
date  obliged  to  flee  and  take  refuge  in  Lisle,  in  consequence  of  the 
usurpation  of  Oromwell.  Begardless  of  danger,  he  resolved  to  return  to 
his  native  country;  passing  through  Calais,  he  received  letters  fix)m 
Cardinal  Masarine,  and  arrived  in  London  during  the  spring  of  1658. 
Father  Peter  Walsh  had,  it  seems,  taken  up  his  residence  in  this  city  at 
the  same  time ;  and  having  become  acquainted  with  the  arrival  of  the 
primate,  had  him  and  other  ecclesiastics  arrested,  and  sent  back  to  a 
French  coast,  Not  content  with  this  infieunous  act  of  treachery.  Father 
Walsh  assailed  the  character  of  tlie  primate,  whom  ho  strove  to  repre- 
sent as  an  abettor  of  the  Puritans,  and  with  giving  instructions  to  have 
prayers  offered  through  the  province  of  Armagh  for  the  prosperity  of 
Cromwell ;  assertions  supported  by  anonymous  informers  only  betrayed 
the  malice  of  his  persecutor.  This  venerable  prelate  soon  after  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  retnained  till  1662,  when  he  was  again  driven 
into  exile.  On  condition  of  signing  a  document  that  was  called  the 
"  Valesian  remonstrance,*'  he  was  permitted,  by  means  of  Ormond,  to 
return,  in  1666.  To  the  primate,  this  remonstrance,  when  presented, 
appeai*ed  inadmissible ;  its  language  being  equivocal  and  disrespectful 
to  the  holy  see.  He  continued  throughout  an  unflinching  opponent  to 
the  remonstrance  of  Fatlier  Walsh,  contemning  the  violence  which  he 
had  reason  to  anticipate  ;  he  was  soon  after  arrested  and  placed  under 
a  strong  military  guard,  on  the  plea  of  preparing  the  country  for  an  in- 
vasion. The  object  of  this  ill-digested  scheme  was  easily  perceived ; 
however,  the  prelate  was  hurried  from  Dublin,  conveyed  to  Dover,  and 
thence  banished  the  kingdom.  Tliis  venerable  exile  removed  to  Lou- 
vain,  lingered  there  a  short  time,  and  died  A.D.  1669. — See  lAfe  of 
Nxchdaa  JPrenchy  Bishop  of  Ferns. 

Oliver  Plunkett,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families 
in  the  kingdom,  and  nearly  related  to  the  earls  of  Fingal,  was  advanced 
to  the  primacy  in  the  year  1669.  He  completed  his  course  of  theolo- 
gical stiulii^  at  Borne,  graduated,  and  became  a  distinguished  professor 
in  the  college  of  the  "  Propaganda,"  during  twelve  years.  The  exfei- 
plary  life  which  he  led,  as  well  as  his  learning,  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  tlie  sovereign  pontiff,  Clement  IX.,  and  was  by  him  pro- 
moted to  tlie  vacant  see,  in  the  year  1669.  The  primate  labored  assidu- 
ously to  correct  the  morals  of  the  people  under  his  spiritual  care,  and 
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to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  Christian  love  through  the  community.  Of  \iim 
Burnet  affirms  ^'  that  he  was  a  wise  and  sober  man,  who  was  for  living 
qoietlj,  and  in  due  submission  to  the  government."  Though  a  man  of 
meek  spirit,  he  yet  fulfilled  his  arduous  duties  with  firmness  and  dig- 
nity ;  yet  his  sanctity  and  innocence  were  not  sufficient  to  protect  him 
from  the  revenge  of  unprincipled  miscreants  whom  he  had  censured  for 
gross  immoraUty.  Combining  with  one  Duffjr  and  other  wretches,  d^ 
praved  as  they  were  themselves,  they  accused  their  unsuspecting  prelate 
with  holding  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  French  court  The 
names  of  this  joint  company  were  Mac  Moyer,  Duffy,  and  Mac  Lean, 
three  Franciscans,  and  Murphy,  a  secular  priest,  .chaunter  of  Armagh, 
and  a  noted  ruffian.  Having  formed  their  design  of  sacrificing  this 
venerable  prelate  to  their  malice  and  revenge,  they  pretended,  more- 
over, that  twenty  thousand  men  were  to  land  at  Carlingford,  and  that 
Plunkett  was  to  join  them  with  seventy  thousand  under  his  own  com- 
mand ;  under  this  ridiculous  charge  the  primate  was  seized  and  sent  to 
Newgate  on  the  6th  December,  1679,  and  thence  in  October  foUowingi 
removed  to  London.  The  sensation  which  this  proceeding  created 
through  the  nation,  can  be  but  inadequately  described.  At  this  period 
the  Catholics  of  beland  were  allowed  to  enjoy  some  share  of  repose,  as 
the  spirit  of  intolerance,  which  had  so  long  distracted  the  nation,  was  at 
last  yielding  under  the  temperate  administration  of  Lord  Berkeley ;  many 
of  the  prelates  had  returned  to  their  sees,  churches  were  repaired,  and 
public  worship  performed  with  safety  through  the  kingdom. 

These  vile  conspirators  were  defeated  in  their  first  attempt,  as  the 
jury  refused  to  find  the  bills  against  him ;  but  the  informers  gained 
new  accomplices,  and  new  indictments  were  framed.  Li  his  dying  mo- 
ments he  enumerates  the  charges  with  which  he  stood  accused : 

1st.  That  I  have  sent  letters  by  one  Neal  O'Neal,  who  was  my  page, 
to  Monsieur  Baldeschi,  the  Pope's  Secretary,  to  the  Bishop  of  Aix  and 
Principe  Colonna,  that  they  might  solicit  foreign  powers  to  invade  Jre- 
land,  and  also  to  have  sent  letters  to  Cardinal  Bouillon  to  the  same 
effect. 

2d.  To  have  employed  Captain  Con  O'Neal  to  solicit  the  French 
king  for  succor. 

3d.  To  have  levied  and  exacted  moneys  from  the  clergy  of  L^land  to 
bring  in  the  French  and  to  maintain  seventy  thousand  men. 

4th.  To  have  had  in  readiness  seventy  thousand  men  and  lists  made 
of  them ;  and  to  have  given  directions  to  one  Friar  Duffy,  to  make  a  list 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  parish  of  Foghart,  in  the  County  of 
Louth. 
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5th.  To  have  snirounded  all  the  forts  and  harbon  of  Ireland ;  and 
to  have  fixed  npon  Carlingford  as  a  fit  harbor  for  the  French  landmg. 

6th.  To  have  had  several  councils  and  meetmgs  where  there  was 
money  allotted  for  introducing  the  French. 

Tth.  That  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  County  of  Monaghan,  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  past,  where  there  attended  three  hundred  gentlemen 
of  three  several  counties,  Armagh,  Oavan  and  Monaghan,  whom  I  did 
exhort  to  take  up  arms  and  recover  their  estates. 

Chai^ges  such  as  these,  absurd  in  themselves  and  impossible,  as  if  the 
accused  with  an  annual  income  of  about  seventy  pounds  sterling,  and 
with  the  slender  income  of  the  entire  clergy  of- the  country,  could  amass 
A  sum  by  which  a  military  organization  of  seventy  thousand  men  could 
be  maintained,  and  moreover,  found  in  the  necessary  munitions  of  war, 
ought  to  have  been  tried  in  Ireland  where  they  could  be  properly  tested 
and  weighed.  The  papers  of  the  Prelate  were  in  Ireland — ^his  witnesses 
were  also  in  Ireland,  and  scattered  over  the  kingdom.  Five  weeks  were 
allowed,  on  the  third  of  May,  to  have  his  papers  and  the  evidence  nec- 
essary for  his  defence,  but  contrary  winds  and  unfavorable  circumstances 
rendered  it  impossible  to  effect  this  object.  They  had  not  arrived  on 
the  day  of  trial,  as  the  Primate  deposed  on  oath,  while  he  besought  the 
Court  to  grant  a  further  extension  of  twelve  days  for  their  arrival.  His 
application  was  refused.  The  judges  proceeded  to  the  trial,  and  the 
conspirators  against  his  life,  in  perjury  hardened  and  in  malice  strong 
and  vigorous,  stood  before  him.  This  good  and  innocent  man  became 
the  victim  of  their  rancor  and  of  the  craft  of  Shaftsbury,  by  whom  in 
all  likelihood  they  were  suborned.  Already  this  trial  has  been  judged 
and  pronounced  a  mockery  of  justice,  and  the  execution  of  this  venera- 
ble ecclesiastic,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Moloch  of  intolerance.  The  Catho- 
lics of  the  empire  regarded  the  sentence  with  horror,  and  even  with  the 
well-minded  portion  of  the  Protestant  community  it  created  a  general 
feeling  of  commiseration.  Eachard  assures  us  in  his  Ilistory  of  England, 
**  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  so  sensible  of  the  injustice  done,  that  he 
generously  applied  for  a  pardon  to  the  king,  and  told  his  majesty  that 
the  witnesses  must  have  been  perjured,  for  the  things  sworn  against  him 
could  not  possibly  be  true.  Upon  which  the  king  in  a  passion  replied, 
*  Why  did  you  not  attest  this  at  his  trial  ?  it  would  have  done  him  good 
then.  I  dare  not  pardon  any  one  :*  and  concluded  with  that  kind  of 
answer  he  had  given  another  on  a  similar  occasion.  ^His  blood  be 
upon  your  head  and  not  upon  mine.'  *'  No,  the  King  of  England  dare 
not  pardon  any  one,  above  all,  a  Catholic  prelate  tmjustly  condemned, 
through  fear  of  English  bigotry,  nor  dare  Pontius  Pilate  liberate  the 
Kedeemer  through  fear  of  the  Jews  and  the  dread  of  forfeiting  the 
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fiiendship  of  Csesar.  The  good  King  of  England  emphaticallj  declares 
that  the  self-landed  jnstice  of  Britons  is  regulated  by  the  standard  of 
intolerance  and  bigotry  whenever  persecntion  is  attempted  against  Oadi* 
olios  or  their  faith. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  1681,  this  heroic  miu-tyr  was  placed  on  a  sledge 
and  drawn  from  the  prison  df  Kewgate  to  lybnm  and  execnted  in  tlrt 
presence  of  an  immense  ndnltitude,  calling  on  Heaven  with  his  lart 
breath  to  witness  his  innocence.  After  the  execution  of  this  holy  mal^ 
tyr,  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  bowelled  and  qnartered,  his 
heart  and  bowels  cast  into  the  fire,  the  body  was  interred  in  the  church- 
yard of  St  Giles  in  the  fields,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  was  raised 
and  conveyed  to  a  monastery  of  English  Benedictines  at  Lambspring,  ill 
Ctermany,  and  reburied  with  great  solenmity.  In  1693,  the  Abbot, 
Corker,  caused  a  magnificent  monument  to  be  erected  over  his  remainsL 
His  bead,  yet  adorned  with  silvery  locks,  is  still  preserved  at  Drogheda, 
in  the  Monastery  of  the  Dominican  Nuns,  where  it  awakens  in  the  . 
minds  of  the  beholders  the  memory  of  his  innocence,  detestation  of  iiiik 
religious  rancor  to  which  he  was  a  victim,  and  emotions  of  horror  at  the 
conduct  of  those  peijured  and  infamous  wretches,  who  abused  the  sane- 
tity  of  an  oath  to  satiate  the  cravings  of  malice  and  revenge. 

Some  of  this  Primate's  acts  in  the  exercise  of  his  primatial  authority 
are  recorded.  A  contest  had  arisen  between  the  Franciscans  and  Dom- 
inicans relative  to  the  limits  in  which  each  party  could  solicit  the  alms 
of  the  faithftil.  On  the  11th  of  October,  1671,  the  Primate,  to  whom 
the  Pope  referred  the  cause,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Dominicans,  con- 
firming the  same  by  the  seal  of  his  authority  and  requiring  obedience 
thereto  under  pain  of  suspension  to  be  incurred  witliout  further  process 
or  appeal.  In  1672  the  Primate  wrote  the  "  Jus  Primatiale,"  or  the 
right  and  preeminence  of  Armagh  over  the  other  archbishops  of  Ireland. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  clergy  held  in  Dublin,  1670,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  expressing  gratitude  to  Lord  Berkeley  on  his  mild  and  paternal 
administration,  a  contest  arose  between  the  Primate  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  as  to  precedence  in  afSxing  their  signatures.  In  order  that 
future  meetings  might  not  be  disturbed,  the  matter  at  issue  was  referred 
to  Rome,  where  it  was  duly  considered  in  a  fiiU  meeting  of  Cardinals, 
and  Baldescus,  Bishop  of  Csesarea,  Secretary  to  the  Congregation  "  de 
Propaganda  Fide"  pronounced  as  follows,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Pope,  tliat  "Armagh  was  the  chief  See  and  metropolis  of  the  whole 
Island." 

Dominick  McGuire,  afler  the  tragic  end  of  Oliver  Plunkett,  was 
promoted  to  the  See  of  Armagh ;  was  a  native  of  Fermanagh,  and  de- 
scended of  the  noble  family,  the  McGuires,  Dynasts  of  that  county. 
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He  wafi  a  Dominican  and  an  Alumnas  of  the  Monastery  of  G^anla^  Dio- 
oese  of  Clogher.  Dominick  finished  his  studies  in  Andalusia,  in  Spain, 
repaired  to  London  where  he  became  Chaplain  to  the  Ambassador  of 
Spain ;  in  1681  he  was  appohited  Archbishop  of  Armagh  by  Innocent 
XI.  As  was  his  predecessor,  so  was  this  Primate,  a  zealous  defender 
oi  the  rights  of  liis  see.  During  his  administration,  Ireland  presented 
an  uninterrupted  scene  of  terror,  and  the  prelates  yielding  to  necessity 
were  obliged  to  retire  from  the  country.  The  Primate  withdrew  to 
Paris,  and  in  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  prelates  there,  the  rights  of 
the  See  of  Armagh  were  fully  recognized.  During  his  exile  in  France, 
the  Prelate  bore  his  sufferings  with  exemplary  patience  and  fortitude. 
He  died  at  Paris,  A.D.  1708,  and  was  interred  in  the  Cemetery  of  the 
Irish  College,  called  "  of  the  Lombards."  After  the  decease  of  the  Pri- 
mate, Doctor  Eichard  O'Heain  was  nominated  by  the  Pope,  Archbishop 
<tf  Armagh,  but  he  declined  through  diffidence  and  humility.  During  the 
exile  of  Dominick  McGuire,  the  management  of  the  See  was  entrusted 
to  Doctor  Donnelly,  Vicar-General ;  and  dangerous  as  this  situation  was 
under  Elizabeth,  it  became  more  perilous  in  the  reign  o^  Queen  Anne. 
But  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  Primate, 

Hugh  MacMahon  was  promoted  to  the  widowed  See  by  the  Pope. 
He  was  bom  in  1660,  and  was  a  lineal  descendent  of  the  MacMahons, 
Dynasts  of  the  County  of  Monaghan.  Soon  after  his  consecration,  he, 
r^^ardlcss  of  danger,  returned  to  Ireland.  He  has  given  a  valuable 
specimen  of  his  learning  and  controversial  ability  in  his  "Jus  Primati- 
ale  Armacanum,"  -and  in  which  he  has  exliausted  the  subject.  Tlirough 
his  application  the  Dominican  Convent  of  Nuns  at  Drogheda  was 
founded  in  1722 ;  the  Master  of  the  Order,  Augustin  Pipia,  having 
issued  a  precept  to  that  effect,  and  Catherine  Plunkett  was  appointed 
tibe  first  Prioress.  Doctor  MacMahon  died  on  the  2d  day  of  August, 
1737,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

Bernard  MacMahon,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  was  translated  to  the  Prima- 
tial  See.  He  lived  in  a  retired  place  at  Ballymacscanlan,  in  the  County 
of  Louth,  and  was  for  many  years  known  as  Mr.  Ennis,  as  the  rigor  of 
the  persecution  was  particularly  directed  against  the  prelates  of  Armagh. 
He  18  said  to  have  studied  at  Eome  with  great  diligence — ^he  was  re- 
markable for  the  holiness  and  the  simplicity  of  his  life,  and  was  indefat- 
igable in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  functions. 

Boss  MacMahon  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  Primatial  See ;  was  also 
Bishop  of  Clogher.  He  was  a  good  and  pious  prelate,  and  on  his  de- 
cease 

Michael  O'Reilly,  Vicar-General  of  Kilmore,  Bishop  of  Deny,  was 
promoted  to  the  See  of  Aimagh*    He  published  two  catechisms^-^ne 
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in  Irish,  and  the  other  in  English.  His  residence  was  in  the  parish  of 
Tnr&gin,  near  Drogheda,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1758,  and  was 
interred  in  a  cemetery  called  the  Chord,  outside  Lawrence's  Gate,  Drog- 
heda. 

Anthony  Blake,  bishop  of  Ardagh,  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Ar- 
magh ;  he  lived  many  years,  but  preferred  being  a  non-resident.  His 
visitations  finished,  he  returned  to  Galway,  and  lived  with  his  friends. 
Bemissness,  such  as  this,  gave  dissatisfaction,  and  accordingly  com- 
plaints proceeded  from  all  quarters ;  at  length  charges  of  non-residence 
were  preferred  at  Eome,  and  conducted  by  Doctor  Philip  Levins,  PJP. 
of  Ardee,  and  Peter  Markey,  P.P.  of  Louth.  The  evidence  being  un- 
answerable, Doctor  Blake  was  suspended  from  his  functions.  Doctor 
Troy,  then  at  Bome,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Ossory,  and  on  his  return 
to  his  diocese,  was  commissioned  to  reestablish  order  in  the  see  of 
Armagh.  The  clergy  were  cited  by  Dr.  Troy  to  appear  at  Drogheda, 
where  the  investigation  into  the  complaints  took  place,  the  results  of 
which  are  not  known ;  but  the  primate  was  reinstated,  and  the  diocese 
restored  to  tranquillity.  Soon  after  becoming  paralyzed,  to  provide  for 
the  interest  of  religion,  a  coadjutor  bishop  was  appointed.  Doctor 
Blake  retired  to  his  native  country,  having  a  pension  from  Armagh 
until  his  death,  in  1786. 

Bichard  O'Beilly,  already  coadjutor  of  Kildare,  was  selected  coad- 
jutor of  Armagh.  At  tlie  age  of  sixteen  years  he  was  sent  to  Bome, 
and  became  a  student  in  the  college  of  "  Propaganda ;"  having  returned 
to  Ireland,  he  labored  eleven  years  in  his  native  diocese,  and  became 
parish  priest  of  Kilcock.  Having  removed  to  Armagh,  his  presence  re- 
stored order  and  union  ;  he  visited  each  parish  with  parental  solicitude, 
and  his  own  forbearance  and  conciliation  gave  to  his  admonitions  a 
vigor  and  efficacy  that  were  both  captivating  and  irresistible.  Having 
an  independent  fortune,  he  lived  in  a  manner  becoming  his  dignity  and 
station.  Worn  out  by  disease,  and  full  of  works  and  merit,  ho  departed 
this  life  on  the  31st  January,  1818,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of 
Drogheda,  with  great  solemnity. 

Patrick  Curtis,  the  immediate  successor  of  the  primate  Bichard 
O'Beilh-,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  StamuUin  and  county  of  Meath, 
A.D.  1747.  He  was  in  early  life  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but 
they  were  not  adapted  to  his  love  of  retirement;  his  desire  for  the 
Church  arose  above  other  considerations,  and  induced  him  to  retire  from 
his  native  country  to  Salamanca,  a  city  of  Spain,  remarkable  for  its  at- 
tention to  tish  students.  Here  he  acquired  a  reputation  that  placed  the 
government  of  the  Jrish  college  under  his  charge,  in  1782,  an  act  as 
creditable  to  himself  as  it  was  to  those  whose  prudence  and  judgment 
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directed  the  choice.  Thirty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  coll^, 
when  Spain,  once  the  asylum  of  peace  and  religion,  became  the  theatre 
of  anarchy  and  terror ;  his  long  residence,  his  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language  and  of  the  manners  of  its  people,  were  of  an  incalculable  be- 
nefit to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  difiicult  operations.  The  students 
under  his  care  were  employed  as  interpreters,  and  distributed  among 
the  officers  who  commanded  in  the  various  garrisons ;  services  such  as 
these  ought  to  be,  were  acknowledged,  and  raised  him  in  the  estimation 
of  the  commander-in-chief.  Having  returned  to  his  native  country  he 
was  advanced  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Armagh,  and  was  consecrated 
on  the  28th  of  October,  1819.  His  moderation  and  demeanor  rendered 
him  a  favorite  with  all  parties ;  and  the  corporation  of  Drogheda  for- 
getting their  bigotry,  presented  liim  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and 
with  a  gold  box ;  yet  on  public  occasions  he  never  swerved  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  and  duty.  The  evidence  given  by  the  primate  in  1825, 
before  a  parliamentary  committee,  could  not  fail  in  making  a  lasting 
impression  ;  and  his  mild  and  venerable  appearance,  as  well  as  the  wis- 
dom and  consistency  of  his  observations,  commanded  attention  from 
men  of  all  parties.  The  primate  Patrick  Curtis  presided  over  the  me- 
tropolitan see  until  June,  1832,  in  which  year  he  died,  universally 
beloved  and  deeply  regretted. 

Thomas  KeUy,  a  native  of  Armagh,  an  alumnus  of  Maynooth  college 
and  bishop  of  Dromore,  was  translated  to  Armagh  as  coadjutor  to 
Patrick  Curtis ;  his  incumbency  lasted  only  a  few  years.  He  succeeded 
to  the  primacy  on  the  26th  July,  1832,  and  died  on  the  13th  January, 
1885,  having  been  cut  oflF  by  fever  taken  in  the  discharge  of  his  sacred 
functions. 

William  Crolly  was  a  native  of  Down,  and  an  alumnus  of  Maynooth 
college,  in  which  he  professed  logic,  metaphysics  and  moral  theology. 
On  the  1st  of  May,  1825,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor, and  resided  in  Belfast,  whiere  his  services  to  religion  were  duly 
appreciated.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1835,  Doctor  Crolly  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Armagh,  was  invested  with  the  paUium,  and  died  in  die 
Easter  week  of  1849. 

Doctor  Crolly  was  constituted  apostolic  delegate  of  Galway  previous 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  wardenship  in  1831.  His  prudence  and  wisdom 
in  adjusting  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  Galway  were  highly  com- 
mended by  Cardinal  Fransoni,  prefect  of  the  "  Propaganda"  college,  in 
the  letters  directing  him  to  proceed  to  tlie  diocese  of  Killala,  in  1886, 
and  institute  inquiries  relative  to  the  contention  that  arose  between  the 
venerable  Bishop  OTinan  and  his  clergy,  an  account  of  which  will  be 
found  when  treating  of  Doctor  O'Finan^s  incumbency. 
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Fnil  Culleii,  succeeded,  and  as  delegate  apostolic  of  the  Holy  See, 
{ffesded  orer  the  national  synod,  held  in  the  college  of  Thnrles,  A.D. 
1850 ;  was  consecrated  at  Rome,  1850 ;  since  translated  to  Dublin. 

Joseph  Dixon,  a  native  of  the  diocese,  formerly  dean  of  Maynooth, 
■id  at  the  period  of  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  professor  of 
aeriptnie  in  that  college,  now  happily  presides. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


DIOCESE  OF  MEATBL 


Lr  this  t^ritory  were  many  episcopal  sees :  Clonard,  Dnloek,  Sells, 
IHm,  Ardbraccan,  Donshaghlin,  Slane  and  Fonre.  Except  Daleek  and 
Kells,  they  were  united  before  the  year  1152,  and  the  common  see  fixed 
at  C3onard ;  the  sees  of  Dnleek  and  Kells  were  also  incorporated. 

In  the  fifth  century,  tlie  present  county  of  Meath  and  the  greater 
part  of  Westmeath  were  the  residences  of  kings,  princes,  and  warriors. 
In  the  year  79  of  the  Christian  era,  the  reigning  monarch  of  Ireland, 
Toathal,  having  gained  successive  victories  over  the  Albanians  and  his 
domestic  foes,  summoned  a  general  convocation  of  his  princes  and 
nobles  to  Tarah ;  the  monarch,  during  the  session  of  this  national 
assembly,  obtained  a  tract  of  land  from  each  of  the  four  provinces,  in 
each  of  which  he  erected  a  palace,  and  these  tracts  now  form  the  terri- 
tory of  Meath  and  Westmeath.  Hie  site  of  the  royal  residence  erected 
on  the  Hunster  tract  was  called  "  Flactga,"  that  of  the  Connaught  tract 
was  called  "  Visneach,"  and  the  third  royal  seat  belonging  to  Ulster 
was  "  Tailtean."  The  palace  of  Tarah  was  reserved  for  the  monarch 
Umself,  and  here  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  assembled  at  stated  times, 
in  order  to  institute  such  laws  as  the  well-being  of  the  country  de- 
manded. 

The  festival  of  Easter  was  approaching,  and  St.  Patrick  resolved  to 
cdebrate  this  holy  festival  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarah,  where  the  monarch 
and  his  princes  were  in  convocation  assembled.  Hie  apostle  of  Ireland 
determined  to  proclaim  the  mysteries  of  redemption  at  the  seat  of 
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government  and  before  the  princes  of  the  nation,  guided  bj  the  example 
of  St.  Peter,  who  planted  the  croes  in  the  imperial  citj  of  Eome,  then 
mistress  of  tlie  nations  and  the  patroness  of  error  and  superstitioni  as 
she  is  now  the  spiritual  mistress  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  and  the 
seat  of  truth  and  faith,  refreshing  the  people  of  the  universe  with  tbe 
waters  of  her  apostolic  fountain. 

St.  Patrick  and  his  companions  having  reached  the  plain  in  which 
the  palace  of  Tarah  was  situated,  lodged  in  tlie  house  of  a  respectable 
man  named  Sesgnen,  by  whom  they  were  hospitably  received.  In  re- 
ward of  his  kind  treatment  he  obtained  the  grace  of  conversion,  with  his 
family  and  his  son  Bcnignus,  who  accompanied  the  Saint  to  Tarah ;  be- 
came the  companion,  disciple  and  successor  of  the  apostle  in  the  see  pf 
Armagh. 

In  compliance  with  an  usage  which  was  sanctioned  by  venerable 
antiquity,  St.  Patrick  ordered  the  paschal  fire  to  be  enkindled,"  and  thus 
at  once  attack  in  its  stronghold  the  national  superstition.  (This  primi- 
tive custom  of  lighting  the  paschal  fire  was  observed  in  memory  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.) 

The  ancient  Irish  worshiped  the  sun,  and  tliis  luminary  was  con- 
sidered by  them  as  the  principal  and  supreme  Deity ;  hence  it  is,  that 
fire-worship  was  the  leading  dogma  of  Irish  superstition.  In  compli- 
ance with  an  annual  rite,  the  king  and  princes  of  the  country  were 
celebrating  a  festival ;  and  in  conformity  with  the  Druidical  worship,  the 
eve  of  that  festival  was  observed  with  peculiar  religious  solenmity.  By 
a  standing  law,  all  the  fires  of  the  country  were  on  this  eve  to  be*  ex- 
tinguished, and  no  one  was  permitted  under  pain  of  death  to  kindle  a 
fire,  until  the  sacred  one  should  be  first  lighted  on  the  hill  of  Tarah,  m 
a  signal  for  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

In  violation  of  this  law  the  paschal  fire  was  enkindled  on  the  hill  of 
Slane,  and  when  seen  from  the  heights  of  Tarah,  the  king  and  his 
princes  became  alarmed  and  enraged,  at  this  opposition,  as  they  sup- 
posed, to  the  laws  and  religion  of  their  country.  "  This  fire  which  wo 
see,  unless  extinguished  this  very  night,"  said  the  magi  to  the  monorchi 
"  will  bum  for  ever :  and  moreover,  will  excel  all  the  fires  of  our  rite : 
and  he  who  kindles  this  fire  will  scatter  your  kingdom." 

Leogaire,  the  monarch,  then  enquired,  who  these  were,  who  dared  to 
infringe  the  law  and  incur  the  penalty  which  the  national  code  enjoined. 
The  king,  in  company  with  two  of  the  magi,  and  attended  with  a  nume- 
rous retinue,  proceeded  to  the  place  where  St.  Patrick  had  erected  a 
temporary  habitation,  and  having  ordered  the  Saint  to  be  brought  before  ^ 
him,  St.  Patrick  obeyed,  without  delay ;  and  before  his  arrival  in  the 
presence  of  the  monarch,  it  was  arranged  that  no  mark  of  kindness  or 
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iMention  dionld  be  paid  him ;  howevor,  when  tho  Saint  was  usherod 
iqto  the  royal  presence,  Here,  the  son  of  Dogo,  in  disregai-d  of  tliis  nn- 
CoarteouB  ordinance,  arose,  and  accosted  him  with  a  kindly  salutation. 
The  holy  man,  in  return,  imparted  his  benediction  to  the  noble  and 
generous  yonth,  who  greeted  his  approach,  nor  was  it  bestowed  in  vain ; 
as,  through  tlie  Divine  goodness,  the  grace  of  Here's  mmediate  conver- 
flkm  to  the  faith  was  annexed. 

Though  the  national  code  enjoined  the  penalty  of  death  on  those 
who  violated  the  law  relative  to  the  observance  of  the  national  ceremony 
it  does  not  appear  that  th^  monarch  or  the  magi  desired  its  enforce- 
ment,— on  tlie  contraiy,  tlio  interview  with  St.  Patrick  seemed  to  allay 
die  fears  of  the  king,  and  conciliate  his  benevolence  towards  those 
iCrangers. 

On  the  morning,  which  calls  to  our  minds  the  glorious  event  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  St.  Patrick,  for  the  first  time,  proclaimed  tlie  Qos- 
pel  and  the  mysteries  of  redemption  to  the  monarch  and  nobles  of  the 
lend  assembled  in  the  halls  of  Tarah.  On  tliis  occasion  tho  most  emi- 
nent of  the  bardic  institute,  Dubtach,  arose,  and  saluting  the  Saint, 
became  a  Christian.  In  the  national  assembly  the  bards  of  Ireland 
were  particularly  revered.  Tlieirs  were  the  duties  of  recording,  in  liar- 
monions  strains,  the  achievements  of  tlieir  countrymen — ^tho  wisdom  of 
the  senator — ^the  bravery  of  the  chieftain — the  exploits  of  the  patriot. 
Hie  care  of  preserving  an  exact  registry  of  the  genealogies  of  families 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  boundaries  which  marked 
out  the  possessions  of  the  chieftains,  was  confided  to  the  members  of  this 
order ;  and  it  was  wsely  ordained,  that  at  stated  times  their  writings 
should  be  submitted  to  a  tribunal,  over  which  the  monarch  himself  and 
a  certain  number  of  nobles  pre,sidcd.  Before  this  tribunal  the  works  of 
the  bards  were  examined ;  and  from  the  entire  collection,  extracts  duly 
iiithenticated,  were  deposited  in  the  royal  archives  of  Tarah. 

The  acquisition  of  Dubtach  to  the  cause  of  truth  was  a  just  tribute 
to  the  force  and  power  of  the  Saint's  address,  and  which  was  as  irresis- 
tible as  that  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Areopagus  at  Athens.  By  it,  was  torn  up 
the  bias  of  education  and  the  prejudice  of  habit,  and  others  followed 
the  powerful  example  which  the  conversion  of  the  chief  bard  afforded 
in  his  own  person.  Yet  the  monarch  hearkened  not  to  the  voice  of 
tmth,  but  remained  obstinate  in  his  superstition,  although  ho  granted 
permission  to  St.  Patrick  to  preach  the  Gospel,  on  condition  that  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  should  not  be  disturbed. 

St  Patrick,  on  the  following  day,  repaired  to  Tailtean,  where  public 
amusements  were  celebrated,  and  which  wore  attended  by  the  court  of 
Tvah.    There  also  he  multiplied  the  number  of  his  converts,  and  among 
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them  was  Conall,  brother  to  the  king,  who  believed  and  wtB  baptised. 
Visiting  other  parts  of  Meath,  his  preaching  was  everywhere  attended 
widi  success.  Having  erected  a  church  at  Drumconrath,  in  the  baronj 
of  Slane,  and  one  at  Droinshallon,  near  Drogheda,  he  directed  iKk 
course  to  Delvin,  and  thence  to  the  hill  of  Usneagh,  reducing  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people  to  the  sweet  yoke  of  the  Gospel. 

St.  Finian,  the  son  of  Fintan,  an  eminent  philosopher  and  dhriji^ 
was  the  first  bishop  of  Clonard ;  he  was  descended  of  a  noble  family, 
and  was  still  more  ennobled  by  his  piety.  He  was  baptized  by  fit^ 
Abban,  and  placed,  in  his  youth,  under  the  care  of  St  Fortkem,  bishop 
of  Trim,  with  whom  he  remained  until  thirty  yeare  of  age ;  went  to  Bri- 
tain,  and  founded  many  churches.  Having  returned  to  Ireland  and  been 
consecrated  bishop,  he  fixed  his  see  at  Clonard,  and  there  also  opened 
his  school  about  the  year  530,  which  produced  many  men  of  eminent 
sanctity  and  learning,  among  whom  are  the  two  Kierans,  two  Brendans^ 
the  two  Colunibs,  Laserian,  Cainech,  Moveus  and  Buadan. 

His  usual  food  was  bread  and  herbs,  his  drink,  water ;  on  festivnl 
days  he  used  a  little  fish  and  a  cup  of  beer  or  whey ;  he  slept  on  the 
bare  ground,  a  stone  serving  him  as  a  pillow.  He  was  in  his  last  illness 
attended  by  St.  Columb,  of  Tirdaglass,  and  died  in  the  year  562. 

A  doubt  exists  whether  St.  Finian  or  Senachus  was  the  first  bishop 
of  Clonard.  The  memorials  relating  to  the  successors  of  the  see  of  Clo* 
nard,  are  but  slender,  until  the  arrival  of  the  English. 

St  Senachus,  bishop  of  Clonard  and  disciple  of  St  Finian,  died  on 
the  21st  August,  587. 

St  Fiacre  is  recorded  among  the  successors  of  St.  Finian,  of  whom  men/ 
tion  will  be  made  in  its  proper  place,  when  treating  of  the  Irish  saints. 

Colman,  son  of  Telduibh,  bishop  of  Clonard,  died  on  the  8th  Feb- 
ruary, 652. 

Ossenius,  the  Long,  survived  his  predecessor  about  three  montiH)  '. 
and  died  on  the  1st  of  May,  652. 

Ultan  O'Cunga,  died  of  the  plague  which  afflicted  England  and 
Ireland,  on  the  1st  July,  665. 

St  Becan,  bishop  of  Clonard,  died  on  the  16th  April,  687.  We 
are  told  that  he  used  to  sing  the  whole  psalter  every  day,  wet  and  dry^ 
by  the  side  of  a  stone  cross,  in  the  open  air,  outside  the  monastery.  He 
has  been  remarkable  for  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  the  miracles  he 
wrought. 

Colman  O'Heir,  bishop  of  Clonard,  died  on  the  9th  February,  700. . 

Dubdan  OToelan,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Clonard,  died  A.D.  716. 

Aelchire,  bishop  of  Clonard,  died  A.D.  726. 
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FksanmiA  Mac  Girthid,  (called  a  chosen  soldier  of  Guist,)  bishop  of 
Ckouucd,  died  on  the  30th  March,  A.D.  731. 

fit  Tola  Mac  Dnnchad,  bishop  of  Clonard  and  Eildare,  died  on  the 
aoth  of  March,  A.D.  733. 

Be^tneu,  bishop  of  Clonard,  died  in  755. 

Fulertach,  bishop  of  Clonard,  was  the  son  of  Brec,  whose  family  in 
Ulster  was  ancient.  He  retired  to  Offaly,  in  Leinster,  and  there  lived 
a  hermit,  uBtU  promoted  to  the  see  of  Clonard.  He  died  on  the  29th 
March,  774. 

Algnied,  died  8th  March,  778. 

Oormac  Mac  Suibne,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Clonard,  died  in  the  year 
828. 

Cormac,  called  by  the  four  masters  bishop  of  Duleek  and  abbot  of 
Clonard,  died  in  882. 

Bxmiold  Mac  Cathasach,  bishop  of  Clonard,  called  the  '^  Bepository 
of  excellent  wisdom,  died,  A.D.  919. 

Colman  Mac  Ailild,  abbot  of  Clonard  and  Clonmacnois,  "  a  most 
wise  bishop  and  doctor,"  died  on  the  7th  February,  924. 

Ferdomnach  Mac  Flanagan,  died  A.D.  930. 

Moctean  or  Mselmoclite,  called  '^  the  Fountain  of  religion  and  wis- 
dcnn''  among  the  Irish,  died  on  the  9  th  of  September,  940. 

Msslfechin,  bishop  of  Clonard,  died  in  942. 

Becan  Mac  Lactnan,  called  comorban,  or  successor  of  St.  Finian, 
died  m  971. 

Faithman,  comorban  of  St  Finian,  died  in  1010. 

Tuathal  O'Dunluing,  bishop  of  Clonard,  died  in  1027. 

Cellach  O'Clerchen,  comorban  of  St.  Finian,  died  in  1043. 

Tuathal  O'Follanmuin,  successor  of  St.  Finian,  died  in  1055. 

Tigemach  Boircech,  called  in  the  annals  of  the  four  masters  "  the 
head  of  the  synod,  principal  confessor,  anchorite,  and  successor  of 
Finian,"  died  in  1061. 

Murchcrtach  Mac  Longscch,  successor  of  St.  Finian,  died  in  1092. 

Idunan,  called  bishop  of  Meatli,  flourished  in  1096. 

Concovar,  bishop  of  Clonard,  died  in  1117. 

Fiacra,  called  the  "  most  holy  elder  of  Clonard  and  Meath,  died  in 
1135. 

Giollachreist  O'Hagan,  successor  of  Finian,  died  in  1136. 

Eochaid  O'Kelly,  archbishop  of  the  men  of  Meath,  is  said  to  have 
died  in  the  year  1140. 

OToUoman,  successor  of  St.  Finian  of  Clonard,  died  at  Kells,  in 
1150. 

Eleutherius  O'Miadachin,  sat  in  the  see  of  Clonard,  and  died  in  1174. 
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Eugene,  bishop  of  Meath,  succeeded,  and  sat  about  twenty  jtara. 
Before  his  death  he  assumed  the  style  which  his  successors  have  since 
used.  His  predecessor,  Idunan,  adopted  the  same  title.  He  succeeded 
in  1174,  and  died  1194. 

Simon  Eochfort  was  the  first  Englishman  who  governed  this  see,  and 
was  consecrated  about  the  year  1194.  He  died  in  the  year  1224, 
having  conducted  himself  in  the  government  of  his  see  with  fidelity, 
wisdom  and  integrity.  Was  of  such  an  humble  and  meek  behaviox^ 
that  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  most  excellent  prelate. 

Deodatus  was  elected  bishop  in  1124,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent 
on  the  29th  August  following.  Some  say  he  died  before  consecration, 
and  therefore  do  not  reckon  him  among  the  bisliops  of  this  see.  He 
died  in  the  year  1226. 

Balph  le  Petit,  succeeded  in  1227.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Meath ; 
a  man  of  great  gravity  and  wisdom.  He  died  advanced  in  years,  about 
the  fourth  year  of  his  consecration,  in  1230. 

Richard  de  la  Comer,  canon  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  succeeded  in 
1230 ;  was  confirmed  by  King  Henry  HI.,  and  consecrated  at  Drogheda, 
in  St  Peter's  church,  in  1232.    He  died  in  the  year  1250. 

Hugh  de  Taghmon  succeeded  in  1250.  He  is  styled  "  a  man  of  piety 
and  of  venerable  life."  To  this  prelate,  Maurice  Fitz  Maurice,  Lord  Jus- 
tice of  Ireland,  and  John  de  Sanford,  Escheator  of  Ireland,  Edward  I. 
issued  a  commission  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  tlie  nobility 
and  to  the  commonalty  of  Ireland.  Having  governed  the  See  about 
thirty-one  years,  he  died  in  January  1281,  and  was  buried  at  Mul- 
Kngar. 

Thomas  St.  Leger  succeeded  in  1287 — ^was  bom  of  an  illustrious  fam- 
ily, and  was  adorned  by  his  manners.  He  was  Archdeacon  of  Kells. 
Not  having  the  assent  of  his  metropolitan  he  appealed  to  Home.  An- 
other being  preferred  by  the  Primate,  both  parties  resigned  their  claims 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  who  in  the  plenitude  of  apostolic  power 
chose  Thomas  St.  Leger.  He  was  not  consecrated  till  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1281.  He  was  careful  of  his  temporal  privileges  and  equally  so  of 
his  spiritual  concerns.  He  enjoyed  bad  health  before  his  death  in  Do* 
cember,  1320.    He  ruled  over  his  diocese  thirty-eight  yeai*s.    ♦ 

John  O'CarroU  succeeded  in  1321 — was  Dean  and  Bishop  of  Cork, 
and  was  translated  by  the  Pope  to  the  See  of  Meath,  in  the  year  1321. 
He  died  in  London  about  the  beginning  of  August,  1329,  on  his  retm-n 
from  Avignon. 

William  de  Paul,  a  Carmelite  Friar,  and  sometime  Provincial  of  his 
Order  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  token  of  his  singular  piety,  great 
learning,  wisdom  and  dexterity  in  managing  afiaiiB,  succeeded,  as  Bishop 
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of  Meatb,  1837,  by  provision  of  the  Pope,  was  consecrated  at  AvignoiL 
He  died  in  July,  1349,  having  sat  twenty-two  years. 

William  St  Leger  succeeded  in  1350 — ^was  Archdeacon  of  Meath — 
was  elected  by  the  clergy  and  ratified  by  Bull  of  Pope  Clement  YL, — ^was 
consecrated  in  England  on  the  2d  of  May,  1350,  and  died  A.D.  1853. 

Nicholas  Allen  succeeded  in  1353 — ^was  Abbot  of  the  Monasteiy  of 
St  Thomas,  near  Dublin — was  consecrated  in  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
He  was  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  took  oath  of  office  on  the 
lOtk  of  March,  1357.    He  died  on  the  5th  of  January,  1366. 

St^hen  de  Valle,  or  Wall,  succeeded  in  1369 — ^was  Dean  of  lamer- 
erick,  and  promoted  by  the  Pope — consecrated  in  1360.  He  sat  in  the 
See  nine  years,  and  became  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  L^land.  He  died 
intestate,  at  Oxford,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1379. 

William  Andrew  succeeded  in  1380,  was  an  English  Dominican  and 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Achrony  in  the  year  1374, 
and  was  by  Pope  Urban  YL  translated  to  this  see.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  wisdom  and  learning.  He  died  five  years  after  his  translar 
tion,  A.D.  1385. 

Alexander  de  Balscot  was  successor  in  1386.  A  canon  of  St.  Canice^ 
•  Church,  he  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Ossory  and  translated  to  Meath 
on  the  14th  of  December,  1386.  He  was  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  L«- 
land— executed  the  duties  of  his  office  with  fidelity ;  had  the  reputation 
of  a  good  bishop  ;  died  at  Ardbraccan  on  the  10th  of  November,  1400, 
and  was  buried  at  Trim,  in  St.  Mary's  Abbey. 

Robert  Montain,  Eector  of  the  Church  of  Kildalky,  succeeded  by  the 
provision  of  the  Pope  in  1402.  He  sat  ten  years  and  died  on  the  24th 
May,  A.D.  1412. 

Edward  Dantsey,  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall,  was  promoted  to  the  See 
by  Pope  John  XXIH.,  in  the  year  1413.  He  presided  over  sixteen 
years,  and  was  during  that  period.  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and 
Deputy  Viceroy  of  the  Kingdom.  He  was  falsely  accused  of  theft  and 
arraigned  before  the  Parliament.  His  innocence  was  afterwards  estab- 
lished by  the  voluntary  and  public  confession  of  an  accomplice  in  the 
robbery.  Having  solicited  the  Bishop's  pardon,  who  forgave  him,  he 
was  referred  to  the  Primate  for  absolution.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  Jan- 
nary,  A.D.  1429. 

William  Hadsor  was  promoted  in  1430  by  the  Pope,  and  consecrated. 

He  died  on  Ascension  Day  1434.    The  same  month  that  Bishop  Dantsey 

died,  Thomas  Scurlock,  Prior  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  Newtown  near 

Trim,  was  elected  by  the  clergy.     He  hastened  to  Rome  to  obtain  the 

Pope's  confirmation  ;  if  consecrated,  he  survived  but  a  short  time. 

William  Silk,  Doctor  of  Canon  Law,  Official  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
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Oaurt  of  Meath  and  Eector  of  Eilleen,  succeeded  in  1434  Application 
was  made  to  the  Pope  to  exonerate  him  from  his  pastoral  charge  on  ao- 
connt  of  old  age.  He ,  died  at  Ardbraccan  on  the  9th  of  May,  1450, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Eilleen. 

Edmund  Ouldliall,  a  Carmelite  of  Norwich,  succeeded  to  the  See  in 
1450.  He  died  at  Ardbraccan  on  the  9th  or  29th  of  August,  1459,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  that  place. 

William  Sherwood  succeeded  by  provision  of  Pope  Pius  H.,  and  was 
consecrated  in  1460.  He  was  some  time  Deputy  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  afterwards,  Lord  Chancellor..  He  died  in  Dublin,  on  the 
3d  of  December,  1482,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  SS.  Pe- 
ter and  Paul,  at  Newtown,  near  Trim.  He  presided  over  the  See  twen- 
ty-two years. 

John  Payne,  a  Dominican,  and  Doctor  of  Divinity,  was  promoted  to 
the  See  by  Pope  Sextus  IV.,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1483,  and  installed 
on  the  4th  of  August  following.  He  presided  over  twenty-three  years; 
was  some  time  Master  of  the  Kolb.  He  was  a  prelate  in  great  esteem 
for  his  alms-deeds  and  hospitality.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  March,  1506^ 
and  was  buried  at  Dublin  in  a  monastery  of  his  own  order. 

William  Eokeby,  an  Englishman ;  Doctor  of  the  Canon  Law,  was 
advanced  to  this  See  by  Pope  Julius  H.  in  1507  ;  was  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  in  1498,  and  on  his  promotion  to  the  See  of  Meath,  was  called 
into  the  Privy  Council ;  was  translated  to  Dublin  by  the  same  Pope, 
where  he  died  on  the  20th  of  November,  1521 ;  he  resigned  in  1511. 

Hugh  Inge,  an  Englishman,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  was  promoted  by  the 
Pope  in  1512 ;  was  translated  to  Dublin,  where  his  name  ^N-ill  occur  to 
notice. 

Kichard  Wilson,  an  Englishman,  succeeded  by  provision  of  the  Pope 
in  1523,  and  sat  about  six  years :  he  died  in  1529. 

Edward  Staples,  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  succeeded  by  provision  of 
Pope  Clement  Vlll.,  in  the  year  1530.  He  was  deprived  by  Queen 
Mary  on  the  9th  of  June,  1554,  for  having  joined  in  the  changes  of  re- 
ligion, &c. 

William  Walsh,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  a  native  of  Waterford,  was, 
on  the  18th  of  October,  1554,  appointed  to  the  See.  In  maintaining  the 
purity  of  faith,  William  stood  forth  conspicuous ;  he  was  deprived  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  died  at  Compluto,  in  Spain,  and  was  there  in- 
terred in  a  monastery  of  his  own  order,  the  Cistercian.  His  epitaph 
briefly  describes  his  merits : 

"Here  lieth  William  Walsh,  a  Cistercian  Monk,  and  Bisliop  of 
Meath,  who  having  suffered  imprisoninent  and  many  other  hardships 
for  thirteen  years,  at  last  died  in  banishment." 
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Thomas  Dease^  the  ablest  canonist  of  the  Irish  Church,  died  A.D. 
1649. 

Anthony  Geoghegan  died  A.D.  1660. 

Patrick  Plunkett  died  A.D..1671. 

Patrick  Cusack  died  A.D.  1690. 

Luke  Fagan  translated  to  Dublin. 
•  Stephen  MacEogan  translated  from  Clonmacnois  in  1729;  he  died 
on  the  30th  of  May,  A.D.  1766. 

Doctor  Cheevers,  &c. 

Bishop  Geoghegan  died  while  coadjutor. 

Patrick  Joseph  Plunkett  was  consecrated  in  1779,  died  A.D.  1829. 

Eobert  Logan  coadjutor  in  1824,  died  A.D.  1830. 

John  Cantwell  consecrated  in  1830,  still  happily  presides,  Bishop  of 
Heath. 

St  Kienan,  of  Damliag,  or  Duleek,  i.  e.,  a  house  of  stone,  wrote  a  life 
of  St  Patrick  according  to  the  calendar  of  Cashell ;  was  bom  about 
the  year  442  ;  his  native  place  was  Meath  ;  was  of  an  illustrious  family, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  baptized,  when  an  infant,  by  Saint  Patrick ;  is 
different  from  another  of  the  name.  His  consecration,  as  Bishop  of 
Dnieek,  could  not  be  earlier  than  472.    St  Kienan  died  A.D.  489. 

St  Suarla,  Bishop  of  Foure,  succeeded  the  Abbot  Dubdaboren  in 
786,  and  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  episcopacy.  He  died  on  the  27th 
March,  A.D.  746. 

St  Ercus,  Bishop  at  Slane,  is  said  to  be  the  preceptor  of  St  Bren- 
dan, of  Clonfert.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Munster,  as  there 
were  other  bishops  of  the  name  of  Ercus,  particularly  in  Munster :  no 
decisive  opinion  can  be  formed  on  this  point.  St  Brendan  was  bom  in 
484.    St  Ercus,  Bishop  of  Slane,  died  A.D.  514. 

St.  Ultanus  belonged  to  the  third  class  of  Jiiah  Saints.  He  was  of 
the  house  of  CJonchovair,  or  Connor,  and  is  said  to  have  been  related  to 
St.  Bridget  by  her  mother's  side  ;  was  Bishop  of  Adbraccan,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  founder  of  this  see ;  is  mentioned  as  the  writer 
of  a  life,  or  the  acts  of  St.  Patrick,  and  also  of  the  transactions  of  St. 
Bridget    St  Ultanus  died  on  the  4th  of  September,  A.D.  657. 

Secnndinus  was  sent  as  an  assistant  to  St.  Patrick  in  the  year  439.  It 
is  very  probable  that  about  443  he  was  left  in  Meath  by  St.  Patrick,  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  new  converts  in  that  territory,  and 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country ;  liis  ordinary  residence  was  at  Ard- 
braccan.  His  suffraganship  lasted  about  six  years.  He  is  also  men- 
tioned in  lists  of  Bishops  who  governed  Armagh ;  but  it  must  be  meant 
only  in  his  capacity  as  Vicar,  having  been  invested  by  St.  Patrick  with 
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extensiye  jurisdiction,  while  the  Saint  was  absent  in  Mnnster,  looking 
after  the  affairs  of  the  Church.    Secundinns  died  A.D.  448. 

St  Loman,  a  Saint  of  the  third  class.  He  was  revered  on  the  17th 
of  February,  at  Trim,  where  he  was  buried  with  other  saints  who  are 
called  his  companions ;  was  Bishop  at  Trim  in  the  7th  centuiy. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


DIOGBSB  OF  CLONMACNOIS. 


St.  Eje&an  founder  of  Clonmacnois  in  548,  placed  himself  under 
St.  Senanus  of  Juniscathy,  an  island  of  the  Shannon,  into  which  no  fe- 
male was  permitted.  Kieran  was  much  venerated  in  the  Western  Isles 
of  Scotland,  and  his  festival  was  kept  on  the  9th  of  September.  This 
great  Saint  was  a  native  of  Meath,  but  his  parents,  Boean  and  Darerca, 
were  originally  from  Ulster.  He  is  usually  called  the  son  of  the  carpen- 
ter, as  his  father  was  one.  The  year  of  his  birth  according  to  the  most 
probable  account,  is  507.  He  is  said  to  have  received  his  early  educa- 
tion under  St.  Justus,  by  whom  he  was,  as  some  say,  baptized.  He  be- 
came a  disciple  of  St.  Finnian,  at  Clonard.  Having  received  the  bene- 
diction of  St.  Finnian,  he  retired  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Nennidius, 
which  was  situated  in  an  island  of  Lough  Erne.  Kieran  was  received 
here  with  joy,  and  wishing  to  improve  himself  in  the  knowledge  and  ob- 
servance of  monastic  discipline,  he  went  to  the  great  Monastery  of  Arran. 
St  Enda,  who  governed  it,  received  him  very  kindly  and  employed  him 
seven  years  in  threshing  com  for  the  use  of  the  community.  During 
this  time  he  was  considered  a  model  of  sanctity  and  piety.  While  in 
the  isle  of  Lmiscathy  he  was  charged  with  the  care  of  strangers,  and  be- 
cause of  his  liberality  to  the  poor,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  some 
of  the  monks.  He  then  repaired  to  an  island  of  the  Shannon,  Inisaingani, 
Lough  Eee,  where  he  founded  a  monastery.  Having  given  the  care  of 
this  monastery  to  Adamnan,  a  native  of  Munster,  he  removed  to  the 
western  bank  ef  the  Shannon,  and  on  a  site  given  by  King  Dermit, 
founded  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Clonmacnois.    He  did  not  long  sur- 
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me  its  fonndatK)!!,  as  he  died  in  M9  of  a  plagae.    In  OlcHimacnoiB 
were  nine  churches  built  by  the  kings  and  princes,  as  bniying-places. 

St.  llgemach  is  mentioned  by  Ware,  as  bishop  of  Clonmacnois,  but 
18  mistaken  as  GRgemach,  was  bishop  of  Clones  in  the  year  506.  The 
immediate  successor  of  St.  Kieran  was  Oena,  who  died,  according  to 
the  fonr  masters,  in  570 ;  he  is  called  Angus  or  Aneas.  As  to  bishops 
ef  Clonmacnois,  the  first  is — 

Baitanus  Mac  Cuanach.  He  is  called  the  son  of  Cuanach.  Had  de- 
clared, according  to  St.  Onmmian,  in  favor  of  the  Boman  computation 
of  Easter.  According  to  Ware,  he  was  bom  in  the  barony  of  Ballana- 
hinch,  county  of  Galway.  He  was  eminent  in  piety  and  virtue :  was  a 
monk,  abbot,  and  finally  bishop.    He  died  in  562. 

Mseldarius  died  in  886 ;  bishop  of  Clonmacnois. 

Corprey  Crom,  or  crooked,  succeeded ;  died  in  March,  899.  Ob- 
tained the  character  of  being  ''  the  head  of  religion  in  Ireland,'^  and 
the  principal  ornament  of  his  age  and  country. 

Colman  Mac  Ailild,  abbot,  and  bishop  of  Clonard  and  Clonmacnois. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  cathedral  of  Clonmacnois,  and  to 
have  been  the  ^'  wisest  of  the  doctors  "  of  all  Ireland ;  is  said  to  be  of 
tlie  Conalls  of  Murthemne,  in  the  county  of  Louth.  He  died  on  the 
7th  February,  925. 

Cormac  O'Killeen,  abbot  of  Eoscommon  and  bishop  of  Clonmacnois, 
died  in  964, — esteemed  as  a  man  of  learning. 

Tuathall,  abbot,  and  bishop  of  Clonmacnois,  died  in  969. 

Dunchad,  or  Donatus  O'Braoin,  was  elected  successor,  but  it  is  not 
certain  whether  he  was  merely  abbot  or  bishop.  If  he  were  conse- 
crated, a  void  is  filled  up  of  ninety-eight  years  between  the  death  of 
Tnathal,  in  969,  and  that  of  Colocair,  in  1067.  His  office  he  filled  wor- 
thily for  some  years ;  and  having  preferred  the  sweetness  of  a  solitary 
lifid,  he  abdicated,  and  repaired  to  Armagh,  in  974,  and  there  died  with 
a  hi^  reputation  for  sanctity  of  life,  in  Janjaary,  987. — See  Monastery 
(jf  Clormuicnoia. 

Ectigem  CErgain,  successor  of  Kiaran,  of  Clonmacnois,  died  at 
Oonard,  in  1052,  while  there  on  a  pilgrimage. 

Ailild  O'Harretaigh,  supreme  successor  of  St.  Kieran,  of  Clonmac- 
nois, died  at  Clonard  in  1070,  while  on  a  pilgrimage  there. 

Christian  O'Hectigem,  died  in  1103. 

Domnald  O'Dubhai,  died  in  1136. 

Moriertach  CMelider,  bishop  of  Clonmacnois,  assisted  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Kells,  in  1152 ;  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  1188. 

Tigemach  O'Mseleoin,  died  in  1172.  At  this  time  money  was  coined 
at  Clonmacnois. 
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Mnreach  O'Muirechan,  succeeded;  waa  a  man  of  leanung,  and 
died  in  the  year  1213. 

Edan  O'Maillej,  bishop  of  Clonmacnois,  was  drowii^  in  the  yeai 
1220,  probably  in  the  Shannon. 

Mulrony  O'Modein,  succeeded,  1220.  Sat  ten  years.  He  died  in 
1230. 

Hugh  O^Malone,  succeeded  in  1230 ;  died  in  1236,  and  was  buried 
at  Kilbegan,  in  St  Mary's  abbey. 

Elias,  bishop  of  Clonmacnois,  resigned  A.D.  1236.  ^ 

Thomas,  bishop  of  Clonmacnois,  succeeded,  1236 ;  was  dean  of  Clon- 
macnois.   Sat  sixteen  years,  and  died  A.D.  1252 

Thomas  O'Quin,  a  Franciscan  friar,  was  confirmed  by  the  king  on 
the  20th  February.    He  sat  twenty-seve^  years,  and  died  1279. 

Gilbert,  dean  .of  Clonmacnois,  was  elected  by  the  Chapter,  and  con- 
secrated by  Nicholas,  archbishop  of  Armagh.    He  resigned  in  1228. 

William  O'Dufiy,  a  Franciscan  friar,  succeeded  1290.  He  fell  oflf 
his  horse,  and  died  thereby,  in  1297.  ^ 

William  O'Findan,  abbot  of  Kilbeggan,  succeeded  in  1298,  and  died 
A.D.  1390. 

Donald  O'Bruin,  guardian  of  the  Franciscans  of  Killeigh,  was 
elected,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent  on  the  14th  of  April,  1303. 

Lewis  O'Daly  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  died  A.D.  1337. 

Henry,  a  Dominican,  succeeded  in  1337 ;  he  died  A.D.  1367. 

[Richard,  a  monk,  succeeded. 

Philip,  succeeded,  and  died  in  1388. 

Milo  Cory,  a  Franciscan,  succeeded,  by  provision  of  Pope  Boniface 
IX.,  in  November,  1390  ;  was  soon  after  constituted  justiciary  of  Con- 
naught  by  King  Kichard  H. 

O'Galchoir,  succeeded,  1390  ;  he  died  in  1397. 

Peter,  succeeded,  1398 ;  was  a  Cistercian  and  abbot  of  Oranard,  and 
died  in  1411. 

Philip  O'Mfieil,  succeeded,  in  1411,  by  the  provision  of  the  Pope, 
and  died  in  1422. 

David  Brendog,  a  Cistercian  monk,  was  provided  by  the  Pope  in 
September,  1423. 

Cormac  Mac  Coughlan,  succeeded,  by  election  of  the  chapter,  and 
was  consecrated  in  1427.  He  was  dean  of  Clonmacnois.  He  is  com- 
mended as  a  man  of  liberality,  and  a  patron  of  learning.  He  died  A.D. 
1442. 

John  Oldais,  a  Franciscan,  was  provided  by  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  on 
the  18th  of  September,  1444. 

John,  bishop  of  Clonmacnois,  died  in  1486. 
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eeeded,  by  provision  of  Innocent  ViJLL,  in  March,  1487.  He  gOYomed 
the  see  twenty-one  years,  and  died  in  May,  1508. 

Thomas,  sncceeded. 

Qointin,  a  Franciscan,  succeeded,  by  provision  of  the  Pope«  in  No- 
vember, 1516.    Sat  twenty-two  years,  and  died  in  1538. 

Eichard  Hogan,  was  a  Franciscan,  and  from  the  see  of  Killaloe  was 
translated  in  1538,  and  died  a  few  days  after. 

Florence  Gerawan,  a  Franciscan,  was  promoted  to  this  see  by  Pope 
Panl  m.,  in  December,  1539.    He  died  about  the  year  1554. 

Peter  Wall,  succeeded ;  died  in  1568. 

Stephen  Mac  Egan,  was  translated  to  Meath,  in  1729. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


SEE  OF  CLOOHEB. 


JSiaJhopSy  d:c. — St.  Maccartin,  Ist  Bishop. 

This  see,  it  appears,  was  founded  about  the  year  454 ;  its  first  pre- 
late was  Maccartin.  He  was  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Arads,  in  Da- 
laradia,  and  one  of  St.  Patrick's  oldest  disciples.  He  constantly 
attended  on  the  Saint,  and  was  at  an  advanced  age  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Clogher.  Having  erected  a  cathedral,  he  also,  by  the  directions  of 
St  Patrick,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  monastery.  Eochad,  the  dynast 
of  that  territory,  yet  a  pagan,  resisted  the  preaching  of  St.  Maccartin, 
but  eventually,  with  his  family  and  dependents,  embraced  the  truths  of 
salvation.  The  family  of  St.  Maccartin  has  given  the  Irish  church 
twenty-one  saints.  The  holy  bishop  of  Clogher  died  on  the  24th  March, 
A-D.  506,  and  was  interred  in  his  own  cathedraL 

St  Tigemach,  his  immediate  successor,  fixed  his  residence  at  Clones, 
in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  retaining  the  government  of  the  church  of 
Clogher.  Hence  he  is  styled  Ferdacrioch,  the  man  of  two  districts. 
As  well  as  his  predecessor,  he  was  of  princely  descent,  and  is  said  to 
have  had  St  Bridget  as  his  godmother,  through  whose  recommendation 
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he^was  raised  to  the  episcopacy,  tie  received  his  education  at  the  mo- 
nastery of  Eosnat,  in  Britain,  under  the  holy  abbot  Monnenus,  and  it 
seems,  founded  the  monastery  at  Clones,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
dignity  of  bishop.    His  death  is  marked  on  the  4th  of  April,  A.D.  649. 

St  Sinell  is  mentioned  as  the  successor  of  Tigemach. 

Liberius,  who  died  on  the  2d  of  November,  but  the  year  of  his  death 
is  not  known. 

St  Fedlimid,  to  whom  a  well  is  dedicated  at  Clogher,  and  called 
after  him. 

Deodiagha  Mac  Carwail. 

Armetus,  whose  festival  is  observed  on  the  2d  of  February. 

Hermetius,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  predecessor  of  Feldobar.  There 
is  no  certain  year  mentioned  for  the  deaths  of  those  three  last-named 
prelates. 

St.  Ultan,  Settine,  Earch,  Eirglean,  Cedach,  Crimoj^Elodan.  The 
first  of  these  was  descended  of  the  same  family  with  Maccartin,  and  it 
is  said,  is  buried  at  Clogher,  near  the  sepulcher  of  this  saint. 

St  Laserian,  who  was  abbot  of  Devenish,  in  Lough  Erne ;  he  died 
on  the  12th  September,  571,  of  whom  notice  will  be  again  taken. 

Attigem,  according  to  the  Clogher  register,  next  succeeded. 

St  Enda,  the  patron  of  the  Isles  of  Arran,  is  mentioned  as  bishop  of 
Clogher,  of  whom  notice  will  be  taken  in  another  place.  {Monastery  of 
the  Ide  of  Arf'on.) 

Bonan,  son  of  Odiduid,  king  of  Ergall. 

St  Aedan,  Mseelcob,  St.  Adamnanus,  Dianach,  Altigren,  St.  Kiaran, 
Conall,  Airmedac,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  life  of  St  Patrick. 

Fffildobar,  bishop  of  Clogher,  died  on  the  29th  of  June,  A.D.  731. 

Artgal,  abbot  of  Clogher. 

Moran,  son  of  Indract,  abbot  of  Clogher. 

Ailild,  or  Elias,  scribe,  abbot,  and  bishop  of  Clogher,  died  A.D.  86T, 
or  according  to  the  annals  of  Ulster,  897. 

Sinfiail,  son  of  Lorcan,  comorban  of  Clones  and  Clogher,  died  A.D* 
939. 

Conaing  O'Donmellan,  chief  prince  of  Clogher,  died  in  959.  He  is 
called  also  Conad,  and  is  made  the  immediate  successor  of  Ken&il. 

Conaid  the  2d. 

Tumultuach  or  Thomas. 

Cellach,  Murigach,  O'Do  O'Buigil. 

Muiredach,  Mac  Melisa  O^CuUen,  who  was  slain  in  1126. 

Qfaristian  CMorgair,  only  brother  to  St  Malachy  O'Moore,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  succeeded  in  1126.  St  Bernard  calls  Christian  ^'  a 
good  man,  full  of  grace  and  virtue ;  second  to  his  brother  in  fame,  and 
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posriblj  not  'inferior  in  sanctity  of  life  and  zeal  for  lighteonsneBs." 
Hie  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  call  liim  a  paragon  in  ^insdoin  and  piely : 
a  brilliant  lamp,  that  enlightened  the  laiiy  and  clergy,  by  preaching 
and  good  deeds ;  a  fitithfiil  and  diligent  servant  of  the  Church ;  and, 
again,  by  St.  Bernard,  the  two  brothers  are  styled  ^^  the  pillars  of  Ire- 
land." Christian,  during  the  life  of  St.  Malachy,  died  in  1138,  and  was 
buried  in  the  abbey  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  at  Armagh. 

«  Edan  O'Kelly  was  elected  in  1189,  and  consecrated  by  St  Malachy. 
He  sat  about  forty-two  years,  and  died  A.D,  1182,  and  was  interred  at 
Louth,  where  he  founded  a  monastery. 

Melissa  O'CarroU,  succeeded ;  died  on  his  way  to  Some,  in  1184. 
He  held  an  ordination  at  Clogher,  and  made  a  present  of  a  mitre  and 
vestments  to  the  monastery  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  promised  the 
monks  a  staff;  he  also  consecrated  the  church  of  this  monastery,  in 
presence  of  many  of  the  clergy,  and  of  Christian  O'Macturan,  abbot  of 
Clones,  who  was  his  successor. 

Christian  O'Macturan,  abbot  of  Clones,  governed  the  see  of  Clogher 
"  i  seven  years  and  died  A.D.  1191. 

Mselisa  Mac  Mfelkieran,  abbot  of  Mellifont,  succeeded  in  1191 ;  eat 
four  years,  and  died  in  1195. 

Hgemach  MacGilla  Eonan,  an  Augustin  canon,  succeeded,  in 
1195 ;  he  died  in  1218. 

Donatus  OTidabra,  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Clogher  in  1218,  which 
he  governed  nine  years,  and  was  translated  to  Armagh.  He  built  an 
episcopal  palace  at  Clogher,  near  St.  Mary's  abbey. 

Kehemiah  O'Brogan,  succeeded,  in  1227,  and  died,  it  is  supposed,  in 
1240. 

David,  brother  to  his  predecessor,  succeeded  in  1240.    He  was  zeal- 
ous in  defending  the  temporals  of  his  See.    He  died  in  1267,  of  the 
\         pal^>  Ai^d  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Mellifont,  where  he  had  been  a 
monk. 

It  appears  that  the  See  of  Louth  was  annexed  to  that  of  Clogher  in 
1044,  as  express  mention  is  made  of  the  Bishops  of  Louth  by  the  Four 
Masters. 

Mochteus,  a  Briton,  disciple  of  St.  Patrick  and  Bishop  of  Louth,  died 
on  the  19th  of  August,  534. 

Eocha  MacTuathail,  Anchoret,  Abbot  and  Bishop  of  Louth,  died 
A.D.  820. 

Cuana,  the  wise,  Bishop  of  Louth,  rested  in  the  Lord,  823. 

Coencomrach  of  Inis  Endaimh,  or  Lough  Bee  in  the  Shannon,  died 
Bishop  and  Abbot  of  Louth,  A.D.  871. 

Mselpatrick  Mao  Bron,  Bishop  of  Louth,  died  A.D.  936. 
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Finachta  Mac  Etigema,  Bishop,  Abbot  and  Scribe  of  Louth,  died  iu 
the  south  of  Ireland,  A.D.  948. 

MsbI  Moctee,  Bishop  of  Louth,  died  in  1044. 

Others  are  mentioned  as  abbots  or  chief  princes  of  Louth,  whose 
names  can  be  traced  in  the  annals. 

Michael  Mac  Antsair. 

Eeginald  Mac  Gilla  Finn,  Archdeacon  of  Clogher,  was  elected 
Bishop  by  the  Chapter,  but  his  election  was  declared  void  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh ;  and  Michael,  Official  of  Armagh,  was  substituted 
and  was  consecrated  on  the  9th  of  September,  1268.  He  presided  over 
the  See  seventeen  years ;  died,  A.D.  1285,  and  was  buried  at  Clogher. 

Matthew  Mac  Catasaid ;  while  as  Chancellor  of  Armagh,  he  was  nego- 
tiating the  affairs  of  that  Church  at  Eome,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
Bishop  of  Clogher  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  On  his  return  home  he 
was  approved  of  by  the  Primate  and  consecrated  on  the  Festival  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  A.D.  1287.  He  erected  a  chapel  over  the  tomb  of  St. 
Maccartin ;  he  surrounded  the  church  with  a  wall  and  rebuilt  his  cathe- 
dral, to  which  he  made  a  present  of  two  bells,  a  chalice,  pyx,  a  silver 
cross,  mitre,  cope,  and  other  ornaments.  Matthew  governed  this  See 
about  twenty-eight  years.  He  died  in  1316,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
cathedral. 

Gtelasius  O'Banan  Comorban,  of  Clones,  succeeded,  A.D.  1316 ;  sat 
three  years  and  died  in  1319. 

Nicholas  Mac  Catasaid,  Archdeacon  of  Clogher,  succeeded,  A.D.  1320. 
He  governed  his  See  thirty-six  years ;  he  died  in  the  autumn  of  1356, 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral.  . 

Bernard  Mac  Camell,  Archdeacon  of  Clogher,  was  promoted  to  this 
See  by  Pope  Lmocent  VL,  A.D.  1356  ;  he  died  at  Clogher  of  the  plague, 
which  miserably  affiicted  Ireland  in  1361,  or  rather,  1358. 

Matthew  Mac  Catasaid,  Archdeacon  of  Clogher,  was  elected  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  and  was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
A.D.  1361 ;  he  sat  but  a  short  time. 

Odo  O'Neal,  Chancellor  of  Armagh,  succeeded,  and  died  on  the  27th 
of  July,  1370. 

O'Corcroin,  a  Cistertian  Monk  and  Doctor  of  the  Canon  Law,  suc- 
ceeded by  provision  of  the  Pope. 

Arthur  Mac  Camaeil,  Archdeacon  of  Clogher,  and  a  man  of  gravity 
and  learning,  was  consecrated  A.D.  1389 ;  the  Cathedral  of  Clogher, 
two  chapels,  and  the  Monastery  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  with  the  episco- 
pal court  and  thirty-two  houses  were  consumed  by  fire.  The  bishop 
diligently  applied  himself  to  the  restoration  of  his  church  and  court. 
He  died  in  August  1432,  having  sat  forty-three  years. 
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I  Pater -McGhuiei  Ardideacon  of  CSloi^erj  saocaeded  hj  eloctioii  of 
tke.ehaptor  andnitificatioDi  of  the  Pope,  in  1488.  BJe. rengned^  alitfla 
befiife  hk  doirili,  which  took  place  in  1449. 

Boss  McQuiie^  son  of  ThomaBi  Dynast  of  Fezruanagh,  succeeded  by 
proyision  of  the  Pope,  and  was  consecrated  at  Annagh,  A.D.  1449.  He 
governed  the  See  about  thirty-four  yearsi  and  having  died  in  1483|  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St  Sonan  of  Aohadurchar. 

Ecfannnd  Couieey,  a  Enmciscan  Friar,  and  profeBSor  of  divinity,  was 
eonsecratad  Bishop  of  Gk^^  in  1485.  This  bishop  is  the  first  Engjish- 
man  who  attained  the  See  of  Clogher.  He  assisted  at  the  Fiiovincial 
Council  of  Atherdee,  July  6th,  1489.  He  was  translated  to  the  Dio- 
cese of  Boqs,  by  Pope  Alexander  YL,  havix^  governed  the  See  of  Qog- 
Imt  nine  yeanu 

Ifehemiah  donin,  a  Benedictine  Friar,  or  as  others  say,  a  hermjt  of 
8L  AngDstine,  was  provided  by  Pope  Alexander  YL,  to  the  See  on  the 
9ith  ci  January,  1502 ;  he  resigned  AD.  1608,  reserving  a  pension  of 
e«bteen  ducato,  pay  able  yearly  ih>m  the  episcopal  treasury. 

Patrick  O'Conally,  Abbot  of  Clones,  succeeded  by  Bull  of  Julius  IL^ 
<m  the  7th  of  March,  1504.  He  returned  to  Ireland  the  same  year,  and 
died  of  the  plague,  which  cut  off  numbers  of  the  people,  especially  in 
Ulster. 

Eugene  Mac  Camoeil,  Dean  of  Clogher,  succeeded  by  permission  of 
the  Pope,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1505,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  Arcb- 
bishop  of  Armagh ;  he  sat  about  seven  years  and  died,  A.D.  1515,  and 
was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral. 

Patrick  Cullen,  an  Augustine  hermit,  succeeded,  by  the  election  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  in  the  year  1519.  This  prelate  and  Boderick 
Cassidy,  Archdeacon  of  Clogher,  compiled  the  registry  of  that  see. 
This  bishop  was  a  person  of  considerable  knowledge  in  antiquities  and 
poetry,  and  composed  a  hymn  in  praise  of  St.  Maccartin.  He  died  in 
the  beginning  of  Spring,  1534,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
Clogher. 

Hugh  O'Cervallan,  was  promoted  to  the  see  by  Pope  Paul  HL,  in 
1542.  The  Constitutions  of  this  prelate  have  been  published  on  the  27th 
of  October,  1557. 

Eugene  Mathews,  Bisliop  of  Clogher,  was  translated  to  Dublin,  A.D. 
1611. 

Eber  Mac  Mahon,  Bishop  of  Clogher.  At  Clonmacnois  in  1649,  he 
silenced  the  factious,  encouraged  the  moderate,  and  with  difficulty  pre- 
vailed on  the  prelates  to  declare  by  a  formal  instrument,  that  no  security 
for  life,  fortune,  or  religion,  could  be  expected  from  Cromwell,  &c. 
Owen  Boe  O^Neal  sent  his  forces  to  Ormond,  under  Heber  Mac  Mahon, 
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Bishop  of  Clogher,  to  whom  the  Marquis  had  given  a  commisBion  to 
command  them,  i&o.  This  bishop  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  in  an 
engagement  near  limiskillen ;  after  having  received  many  wounds  h^ 
was  ignominiously  put  to  death  by  the  positive  order  of  Sir  Charles 
Ooote. 

Emerus  Mathews,  Bishop  of  Clogher.    Martyred  1652. 

Patrick  Tyrrell,  Bishop  of  Clogher  died  in  1666. 

Bernard  Mac  Mahon,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  translated  to  Armagh. 

Boss  Mac  Mahon,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  translated  to  Armagh. 

Daniel  Eeiley. 

Hugh  Eeiley,  living  in  1791. 

James  Murphey  died,  A.D.^1824. 

Edward  Eeman,  consecrated  coadjutor,  succeeded,  AJ).  1825  ;  died, 
1848. 

Charles  McNally,  consecrated  November  5th,  1843  ;  succeeded  Dr. 
Keman,  February  20,  1844 ;  was  prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establish- 
ment at  Maynooth  may  years  before  his  consecration,  and  is  considered 
the  safest  theologian  and  canonist  in  the  Irish  Church. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


SEES  OF  DOWN  AND  CONNOB. 


St.  Gailah,  according  to  Ware,  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Down ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  attained  preferment  in  the  Church,  other  than 
Abbot  of  Antrim. 

The  See  of  Down,  in  Dalaradia,  was  founded  by  St  Fergus,  in  the 
6th  century.  Its  founder  was  of  a  princely  tamily,  and  before  his  eleva- 
tkm  to  the  episcopacy,  he  erected  a  monastery  at  Kilbian,  in  that  county. 
His  decease  is  marked  at  the  30th  of  March,  583.  As  there  is  no  reg- 
ular succession  of  bishops  in  this  see,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Diocese  of 
Connor  was  united  to  it  from  the  time  of  the  founder,  till  that  of  St 
Malachy,  who  preferred  the  poverty  of  a  smaller  district. 

The  see  of  Connor,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  had  for  its  first  bishop, 
St  Aengus  Mac  Nissa,  but  the  precise  year  of  its  foundation  is  involved 
in  obscurity ;  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  founded  about  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century.  Aengus  was  a  member  of  an  ancient  family  and 
powerful  Sept  in  Dalaradia,  and  in  conformity  with  an  usage  prevalent  in' 
many  districts  in  Ireland,  adopted  the  name  of  his  mother,  Nissa. 
While  on  his  mission  in  Dalrieda,  St.  Palarick  took  Mac  Nissa  under  his 
especial  guidance,  and  soon  after  placed  him  under  the  direction  of  St 
Glean,  the  learned  Abbot  and  Bishop  of  Rathmuihe,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim.  He  proceeded  after  his  consecration  by  St.  Patrick  to  Rome, 
and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  remained  some  time,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  was  received  by  the  clergy  and  people  with  peculiar 
marks  of  veneration.  While  at  Rome  he  ordained  bishops,  some  priests, 
and  deacons,  and  on  his  return  to  Ireland  was  presented  with  relics  of 
St  Thomas,  and  other  apostles,  together  with  an  abundance  of  gold  and 
silver  vessels  requisite  for  the  use  of  the  sanctuary.  In  his  native  coun- 
tiy  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  at  Connor.  St.  Mac  Nissa  is 
represented  as  a  man  of  very  exalted  sanctity:  he  is  said  to  have 
wrought  many  miracles,  and  to  have  been  endowed  with  tlie  gift  of 
prophecy.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  certain,  but  it  may,  according  to 
the  most  probable  account,  be  fixed  A.D.  507.    His  natalis,  or  festival. 
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is  marked  on  the  3d  of  September.  By  order  of  Clement  XIL  a  proper 
mass  for  his  feast  and  other  patron  saints  of  Ireland,  was  edited  at  Paris, 
by  Nicholas  Anthony  O'Kenny,  Prothonotary  Apostolic  in  1734.  The 
sees  of  Down  and  Connor  were  again  umted  in  the  16th  century  under 
Eugene  IV. 

Lugadius,  died  in  537. 

Duna,  died  in  666. 

Saint  Duchonna,  the  pious,  died,  726. 

Aegedareus  died,  886. 

Mselbrigid,  son  of  Beadan,  died  966. 

Fingin,  doubted  as  Bishop  of  Down,  was  an  eminent  anchorite,  and 
his  memory  was  revered  on  the  5th  of  March ;  he  died  A.D.  966. 

Flaherty  died,  1043. 

Samuel,  whom  Ware  omits,  assisted  at  the  Irish  synod  held  in  1096, 
while  Domnald  Mac  Amalgaid  held  usurped  possession  of  Armagh, 
Coencomirach  O'Boil  acting  as  bishop. 

St.  Malachy  transferred  to  Armagh. 

Malachy  IL — ^Mac  Inclericeur  succeeded  1148,  was  a  learned  man, 
and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  the  year  1176  ;  he  assisted  at  the 
Council  of  Kells  in  1152. 

Gtelasius  Mac  Connie  succeeded,  and  died  1176. 

Malachy  IH.  succeeded  1176,  and  died  about  1201. 

Ralph,  Abbot  of  Kinloss,  and  aflserwards  of  Melrose  in  Scotland,  was 
promoted  to  this  see  by  the  influence  of  John  de  Salem,  Cardinal  Priest 
of  St  Stephen,  in  Damaso,  and  legate  from  Junocent  IQ.,  A.D.  1202 : 
he  died  in  1213. 

Thomas,  succeeded,  1213,  and  sat  in  1237. 

Eanulph,  or  Eandal  was  the  next  successor,  and  died  in  1263. 

Beginald,  archdeacon  of  Down,  succeeded  in  1268 ;  he  sat  in  this 
see  seven  years,  and  was  translated  to  the  diocese  of  Cloyne,  in  Munster, 
where  he  died  in  1273. 

Thomas  Liddell  was  elected  bishop,  in  November,  1266;  he  gov- 
erned the  see  about  ten  years,  and  died  A.D.  1276. 

Nicholas,  who  was  treasurer  of  Ulster  and  prior  of  the  cathedral  of 
Down,  succeeded;  he  sat  about  twenty-eight  years,  and  died  A.D. 
1304. 

Thomas  Kittel  was  elected  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Down ;  he 
obtained  the  temporals  in  July,  1305.  He  governed  the  see  eight  years 
and  died  in  1313. 

Thomas  Bright,  prior  of  the  cathedral  of  Down,  was  elected  and 
consecrated  by  Roland  de  Jorse,  of  Armagh,  in  the  year  1314 ;  he  died 
in  1827,  and  waa  buried  in  his  own  church. 
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Salph,  of  Eilmessan,  a  Franciscan  fHar,  was,  by  mandate  of  the 
pope,  John  XXIL,  consecrated  by  Bertran,  cardinal  bishop  of  Tuscnlum. 
He  sat  in  this  see  twenty-fonr  years,  and  died  in  August,  1353,  During 
hiB  time  all  the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Down  were  confirmed  by  King 
Edward  IIL  on  the  24th  of  August,  1342. 

Kichard  Calf,  prior  of  the  cathedral  of  Down,  succeeded,  by  provi- 
sion of  Pope  Innocent  VI.,  A.D.  1353.  He  presided  upwards  of  eleven 
years,  having  died  on  the  26th  of  October,  1366. 

William,  succeeded,  by  provision  of  Urban  V.,  A.D.  1365 ;  sat 
scarce  three  years,  and  died  in  August,  1368. 

John  Logan,  archdeacon  of  Down,  succeeded,  by  provision  of  the 
Pppe,  but  died  before  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  bishoprick. 

Kichard  Calf,  the  2d,  prior  to  the  cathedral  of  Down,  succeeded, 
AJ).  1369,  and  died  on  the  16th  of  May,  1386,  having  governed  the 
866  fi6venteen  years,  and  waa  buried  in  his  own  chnrch.      . 

John  Eo38,  prior  of  Down,  succeeded,  by  provision  of  the  Pope. 
Having  done  homage,  he  received  the  temporals  in  March,  1387,  and 
died  A.D.  1394. 

John  Dongan,  a  Benedictine,  and  bishop  of  Deny,  was,  by  Pope 
Boniface  IX.  translated  to  Down.  Having  done  homage,  he  received 
the  temporals  on  the  26th  of  July,  1395  ;  he  died  A.D.  1412. 

John  Sely,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  also  prior  of  Down,  succeeded, 
and  was  consecrated  in  1413,  and  in  1441  was  deprived  of  the  see,  for 
public  and  notorious  scandal.  After  his  advancement  to  the  episcopacy 
he  acted  with  great  regularity,  and  observed  the  rules  of  the  order  to 
which  he  belonged.  lie  soon  after  laid  aside  his  habit,  for  which  he 
was  called  to  account  by  John  Swayn,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  ad- 
monished to  put  an  end  to  tlie  scandal,  but  John  took  no  notice  of  the 
admonition,  and  was  at  length  called  upon  to  show  cause  why  sentence 
of  excommunication  should  not  be  formally  pronounced  against  him. 
In  1434,  he  was  warned  by  the  said  archbishop  to  remove  the  partner  of 
his  guilt,  within  a  fixed  period,  otherwise  that  sentence,  not  only  of  sus- 
pension, but  the  greater  one  of  excommunication,  would  be  fulminated 
against  him.  Tliis  person  bore  the  euphonious  name  of  Letitia  Tliomb, 
and  was  also  a  married  woman.  Yet  Jolin  averted  the  blow,  until 
1441,  in  which  year  he  was  deprived.  Sely  was  not  so  great  a  favorite 
as  one  of  his  predecessors,  John  Koss,  a  Benedictine,  and  also  prior  of 
Down,  who,  in  1380,  was  marked  with  every  vice,  and  who  in  1387  ob- 
tained the  see,  though  he  had  to  sue  the  king's  pardon  for  all  treasons, 
transgressions,  felonies  and  excesses,  whereof  he  had  been  indicted. 
Sely  was,  it  seems,  a  bad  or  in*egular  man,  as  he  had  been  indicted  and 
outlawed  in  the  year  1414. 
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Be  it  observed,  for  the  sake  of  the  character  of  the  Irish  Church, 
that  this  brace  of  worthies  were  not  of  mere  Irish  descent|  as  appears 
from  an  act  of  parliament  in  the  year  1380,  prohibiting  any  of  this 
description  being  professed  in  the  abbej  of  Down.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens,  that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  occupy  the  chair  of  Moses,  and  if 
their  lives  be  not  in  accordance  with  their  doctrines,  we  are  admonished 
by  the  Savior  himself,  to  beware  of  their  pernicious  example,  as  he 
denounces  woe  to  those  by  whom  scandals  come. 

The  promotion  of  those  unworthy  men,  to  the  episcopal  dignity, 
evinces  the  predilection  which  their  English  extraction  ensured  them 
with  the  government :  alike  injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  of 
those  whose  rights,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  disregarded  and  tram- 
pled under  foot. 

The  Primate  recommended  WiUiam  Basset,  also  a  Benedictine,  to 
the  notice  of  the  holy  See,  as  a  proper  person  to  be  promoted  to  the 
diocese  of  Down,  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  John  Sely,  but  his 
efforts  were  unsuccessful.  Sely  and  the  bishop  of  Connor  had  contem- 
plated an  union  of  those  sees,  before  the  sentence  of  deposition  had 
been  pronounced.  The  Primate  had,'at  this  time,  opened  a  xjorrespon- 
dence  with  John  Stafford,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  which  he 
assured  him  that  the  union  of  those  sees  would  be  an  injury  to  Eng- 
land, and  an  advantage  to  the  king's  Irish  enemies,  but  he  was  equally 
unsuccessful,  as  at  Eome.  It  was  fherefore  agreed  to  unite  the  sees 
when  the  vacancy  of  either  peraytted.  Nevertheless,  the  Primate 
cited  John,  bishop  of  Connor  and  William  Stawley,  prior  of  Down,  and 
the  chapter,  to  appear  and  exhibit  canonical  proof  of  this  arrangement ; 
but  John,  in  the  meantime  appealed  to  Kome,  was  successful,  and  con- 
tinued to  govern  the  united  sees  of  Down  and  Connor,  tmtil  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  the  year  1451. 

John,  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Down, 
by  provision  of  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  A.D.  1441 ;  he  died  A.D.  1451.  The 
predecessors  of  John,  in  the  see  of  Connor  to  St  Malachy,  inclusive  of 
his  incumbency,  were — 


♦ 

^      A.D. 

A.D. 

Patrick  O'Baman, 

1174. 

William, 

1260. 

Nehemias,    . 

1182. 

William  de  Hay, 

1263. 

Eeginald, 

1197. 

Kobert  Fleming, 

1274. 

Christian  O'Keamey,   . 

1210. 

Peter  de  Nunath, 

1292.  / 

Eustachius, 

1240. 

John,    .        .      • . 

1315. 

Adam, 

1244. 

Bichard, 

1321. 

Isaac,    ... 

1256. 

James  de  Couplith^ 

1322. 
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Jolm  de  Eg^esdiffe,    . 

1824. 

Eugene,       .        .        .        1427. 

James  O'Eemey, 

1861. 

Comeliiis.            , 

William  Mercier, 

1875. 

John,   in  whom  the   sees  were 

Panl^ 

1876. 

utited,  &c. 

JOaSky 

1411. 

Bobert  Eochford,  elected  to  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor,  was 
earnestly  recommended  to  the  holy  see  by  John  Mey,  archbishop  of 
'Armagh,  and  in  his  letter  he  describes  the  bishop  elect  as  eloquent  and 
well-skilled,  both  in  the  English  and  Irish  languages.  He  succeeded  in 
1151,  but  there  is  no  certainty  of  his  consecration,  as  it  appears,  the 
Pope  provided  Richard  Wolsey,  by  bull,  on  the  21st  July,  1451. 

lliomas  was  consecrated  bishop  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1456 ;  he 
died  about  the  year  1468. 

Thady  succeeded,  by  provision  of  Pope  Paul  IL,  and  was  conse- 
crated at  Eome,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Supra  Minervam,  on  the 
10th  of  September,  1469.  On  his  return  home  he  paid  his  homage  to 
the  Primate,  and  was  admitted  to  the  kiss  of  peace,  l^dy  died  in 
1486. 

Hberius  succeeded.  He  Very  much  beautified  his  cathedral,  and 
died  A.D.  1526. 

Eugene  Macgennis,  succeeded,  by  provision  of  Pope  Paul  HE.,  and 
having  sworn  fealty  to  the  king,  received  the  temporals  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1541.    He  sat  in  1559. 

Cornelius  O'Duane,  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  A.D.  1600.  Mar- 
tyred in  1611,  was  a  Franciscan,  and  of  the  convent  of  Donegal. 
Elected  bishop  for  his  superior  merit.  Was  taken  by  the  English,  and 
remained  a  long  time  in  bondage  and  confinement,  to  whom  they  offered 
wealth  and  presents,  only  if  he  would  conform  to  their  tenets,  but  he 
rejected  the  offer,  as  he  preferred  an  eternal  treasure  to  the  transitory 
things  of  life.  God  released  him  on  this  occasion,  but  he  was  again 
taken  and  put  to  death  ;  he  was  first  beheaded,  then  quartered  and  cut 
in  pieces,  on  the  1st  day  of  February ;  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  being 
lord  justice  of  Ireland.  His  dreadful  martyrdom  afflicted  all  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  and  those  who  were  in  the  city  of  Dublin  vied  with  each 
other  in  procuring  his  members ;  more  of  them  supplied  themselves 
with  fine  linens  to  receive  his  blood.  An  eminent  priest,  Giolla  Patrick 
O'Luchairen  attended  the  bisliop.  When  the  English  decreed  that  both 
should  be  put  to  death,  the  bishop  dreading  that  he  would  be  dismayed, 
requested  of  the  executioners  to  put  this  holy  priest  to  death  before 
himself,  in  order  that  he  might  encourage  him,  but  the  priest  declared 
that  lie  would  follow  him  without  fear,  and  that  it  was  not  meet  an 
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illiistrioTis  prelate  should  be  without  a  priest  to  accompany  him ;  so 
that  he  suffered  and  endured  the  same  treatment  with  his  bishop,  for 
the  sake  of  his  soul  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

In  consequence  of  the  severitj  of  those  times,  the  sees  of  Down  and 
Connor  were  administered  by  Doctor  Patrick  Byrne,  as  vicar-general, 
for  forty  years.         ^ 

Edmond,  in  1627. 

Bonaventure,  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  &c. 

Arthur  McGtennis,  in  1650.  In  1674,  Daniel  Mac  Kay  was  bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  and  his  name  fi^quently  occurs  in  the  registration 
act,  as  ordaining  priests,  &c. 

Bishop  Armstrong. 

Bishop  Stuart. 

Bishop  Shell,  1700. 

Edmond  O'Doran,  1759. 

Theophilus  McCarten,  1788. 

Hugh  McMullen. 

Patrick  McMullen,  1824. 

William  CroUy,  translated,  1835. 

Cornelius  Denvir,  November,  1835.  Accompanied  the  Primate  in 
1836,  and  the  following  year,  to  Killala,  as  secretary,  while  the  inves- 
tigation pended,  relative  to  the  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  between 
the  venerable  Dr.  O'Finan  and  the  clergy. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


SEE    OF    EILICOBE 


St.  Fedlimid  is  by  some  called  bishop  of  EHmore;  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  an  episcopsd  see  until  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  nor  have  wo  any  certain  account  of  even  a  monastery  being 
erected  there  by  this  saint,  or  any  other  person.  St  Fedlimid  was  per- 
haps no  more  than  the  pastor,  or  there  led  the  life  of  a  recluse. .  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  brother  of  St.  Diermit,  abbot  of  Inniscloth- 
ran,  an  island  in  Lough  Bee,  of  the  Shannon.  He  was  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  the  Hy-Piachra  of  Connaught  Sir  James  Ware  observes, 
that  Florence  O'Canachty,  who  died  in  1231,  is  the  first  bishop  of  Kil- 
more  or  Breffmy  met  with. 

According  to  Usher,  the  following  were  bishops : — 


AJ>. 

A.D. 

Conogloc  Mac  Eneol,    . 

1260. 

HiomaA  Bushock, 

1389. 

8imon  O'ltonrke, . 

1286. 

John  O'Reilly, 

1393. 

Maurice  Abbot,    . 

1307. 

Robert  Brady, 

1396. 

Mathew  Mc  Doibne,     . 

1314. 

Nicholas  Brady,   . 

1421. 

Patrick, 

1319. 

Donagh, 

1442. 

Richard  O'KeiUy, 

1370. 

Andrew  Mac  Brady,  archdeacon  of  Tribuma,  succeeded.  By  the 
consent  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  he  erected  the  parish  church  of  St.  Fedli- 
mid into  a  cathedral,  and  placed  in  it  thirteen  canons.  Pope  Callistus 
HL  confirms  this  erection  the  year  following.  Henceforth  he  and  his 
successors  have  taken  the  title  of  bishops  of  Kilmore.  Andrew  died 
A.D.  1456. 

Thady,  bishop  of  Kilmore,  succeeded,  A.D.  1456,  and  assisted  at  a 
provincial  council,  which  John  Bole,  archbishop  of  Armagh  convened, 
at  Droghoda,  in  St.  Peter's  church,  June,  1460. 

Fursey  Mac  Duibne,  who  succeeded,  sat  a  short  time,  and  died  A.D. 
1464. 

John,  bishop  of  Kilmore,  succeeded,  1464.    Sat  in  May,  1470. 
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Thomas  Brady,  succeeded  ;  sat  in  1489,  and  assisted  at  a  provincial 
council  held  on  the  7th  July,  1489,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Atherdee, 
county  of  Louth.    Thomas  died  A.D.  1511. 

Dermod,  bishop  of  Balmore,  a  man  of  learning,  succeeded,  in  1511. 
Being  a  lover  of  peace  and  order,  he  repaired  to  Swords,  in  the  county 
of  Dublin,  as  the  times  were  very  tumultuous  in  Ulster ;  tihere  he  offici- 
ated as  vicar,  and  died  in  1529. 

Edmond  Nugent,  sat  in  1541.  He  was  prior  of  the  convent  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  at  Tristemagh.    He  died  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary. 

John  Brady,  succeeded ;  sat  in  1576.  He  was  deprived  about  the 
year  1585.  Of  him.  Sir  John  Perrot,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  writes  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  regarding  the  advancement  of  the  English  in  Ireland : 
"  Tliat  of  late  there  was  a  lewd  friar  come  from  Rome,  as  a  delegate  of 
the  Popes,  that  usurped  the  see,  dispersing  abroad  seditious  bills,  and 
such  like  trash."  That  he  had  dispossessed  him  of  the  see  of  Eilmore, 
and  hoped  to  bring  him  to  submission,  or  to  answer  for  his  lewdness ; 
and  as  he  judged,  it  would  be  an  increase  of  her  majesty's  authority 
among  those  barbarous  people,  to  have  a  bishop  placed  there  by  her 
majesty,  so  he  recommended  John  Gkurey  to  supply  the  place,  and  to 
supplant  the  usurping  bishop,  and  desired  a  warrant  to  enthrone  him. 
Of  course  the  pious  shepherdess  of  the  Anglican  church  complied  with 
the  wishes  of  Sir  John  Perrot,  and  letters  patent,  instead  of  those  with 
the  fisherman's  ring,  were  granted  to  John  Garvey. 

The  letter  of  her  deputy  must  have  been  gratifying  to  her  Majesty, 
as  she  had  at  one  time  liberally  rewarded  an  author  who  composed  a 
song,  which  aimed  at  bringing  the  friars  and  nuns  of  the  day  into  con- 
tempt and  disgrace ;  that  song  has  been  circulated  through  the  country, 
and  is  to  b^  found  in  Hardiman's  collection  of  Irish  minstreby,  voL  1, 
p.  254. 

Richard  Brady,  bishop  in  1610. 

Hugh  O'Reilly,  died  in  1627. 

Eugene  Sweeny,  1650.    In  1670,  Oliver  Darcy,  a  minorite. 

Michael  Mc  Donagh,  1737. 

Lawrence  Richardson,  1753. 

Andrew  Campbell,  1769. 

Denis  McGuire. 

Cliarles  O'Reilly,  coadjutor,  in  1800. 

James  Dillon,  translated  from  Raphoe,  A.D.  1801. 

Patrick  McGuire,  1826. 

Farrell  O'Reilly,  1829. 

James  Brown,  who  presides  at  present,  was  consecrated  in  June, 
1827|  aa  coadjutor. 
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DIOGBSB   OF   ABDAGH 


In  &nt  bishop  was  St.  Moel,  a  Briton,  and  is  said  to  have  been  eon- 
•ecrated  before  his  arrival  in  Ireland.  As  he  is  said  to  have  been 
a  biahc^  while  St  Bridget  was  yet  in  her  mother's  womb,  and  as 
fine  was  bom  AJD.  454,  we  have  almost  precisely  fixed  the  time  of  his 
incunbency  of  Ardagh,  and  it  seems  that  his  incombencv  took  place 
when  St.  Patrick  was  on  his  way  from  Mnnster  to  the  North.  Hie 
death  of  this  holy  bishop  took  place  in  488.  The  diocese  of  Arda^  is 
then  deservedly  reckoned  amongst  the  most  ancient  churches  of  Ireland. 
St.  MceI  is  said  to  have,  like  St.  Panl,  obtained  his  livelihood  by  manual 
labor,  and  to  have  written  a  book  on  the  virtues  and  miracles  of  St. 
Patrick,  while  the  apostle  was  living. 

From  his  see,  the  ancient  Teffia,  the  fame  of  St.  Mcel,  his  learning 
and  his  \'irtue8,  spread  far  and  near,  and  was  powerfully  instrumental 
in  o^ecting  large  numbers  to  the  fold  of  Christ  During  his  travels, 
as  the  constant  and  beloved  companion  of  St.  Patrick,  he  foretold  the 
birth  and  exalted  sanctity  of  St.  Bridget.  His  suavity  and  mildness  en- 
deared him  to  all,  and  obtained  for  him  the  eulogies  of  ancient  writers. 
He  is  ranked  among  the  firi^t  and  most  distinguished  disciples  of  St. 
Patrick. 

St.  Milchuo,  brother  to  St  Mail,  by  the  same  &ther  and  mother, 
racceeded  to  this  see  A.D.  488.  He  would  then  have  been  the  nephew 
of  St.  Patrick  by  his  sister  Darerca ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  St 
Patrick  had  anv  such  relative  in  Ireland,  if  we  are  to  credit  some  ac- 
counts.  ^See  Inisnagoilj  county  Gal  way.)  It  was  then  customary  to 
designate  religious  persons  by  the  appellation  of  brothers  and  sisters,  as 
it  is  at  present,  in  conventual  societies.  He  was,  however,  a  zealous 
imitator  of  St.  Patricks  virtues,  and  the  unwearied  companion  of  his 
labors.  The  day  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  his  festival  was  kept  on 
the  6th  of  February.  We  have  only  slender  memorials  of  his  suc- 
ceasors  until  the  coming  of  the  English. 
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St.  Erard,  a  natiye  of  Ireland,  and  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  flouriBked 
about  the  year  700.  With  his  brother,  St.  Albert,  and  nineteen  other 
associates,  he  forsook  his  country  about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century 
and  travelled  into  Germany.  He  joined  St  Hildulph,  who  was  then 
living  retired  in  the  Vosges,  and  with  whom  he  remained  a  considerable 
time ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Bavaria  to  preach  the  gospel,  without  be- 
ing attached  to  any  see  as  bishop.  Happening  to  be  near  the  Ehine, 
St.  Erard  baptized  Odilia,  the  infant  daughter  of  the  duke,  Atticus,  who, 
being  bom  blind,  became  pfted  with  sight  in  the  very  act  of  her  bap- 
tism. After  this,  he  returned  to  Bavaria,  and  tarried  at  Batisbon,  where 
having  led  a  most  holy  life,  as  many  miracles  attested,  he  terminated  his 
earthly  career  on  an  8th  of  January.  St.  Erard  was  canonized  by  Pope 
Leo  IX.  in  1052.  The  death  of  this  saint  ought  to  be  placed  about  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century,  A.D.  714,  as  it  appears  that  Odilia  was 
bom  in  700.    Of  this  saint  there  are  conflicting  accounts. 

Geili,  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  flourished  in  1048. 

Macndt  O'Moran  died  in  1168.  He  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Kells 
in  1152,  and  was  then  styled  Bishop  of  Conmacne,  or  Ardagh. 

Christian  O'Heotai,  was  bishop  in  1172,  and  died  in  1179. 

OTirlenan,  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  died  in  1187. 

O'Hislenan  was  slain  A.D.  1189. 

Adam  O'Muredai  died  A.D.  1217,  and  is  reckoned  among  the  bene- 
factors of  the  Abbey  of  Tristemagh.  Besides  the  confirmation  of  sev- 
eral Churches  in  the  diocese,  he  granted  to  it  the  tithes  of  Tyrelc^her, 
Oonmellon,  Rathowen  and  Ardglas,  reserving  his  episcopal  customs. 

Eobert,  an  Englishman,  a  Cistercian  Monk,  and  eleventh  Abbot  of 
8t  Maiy's,  near  Dublin,  succeeded  in  1217.  The  annals  of  Mary's 
Abbey  describe  him  ^^  as  a  man  of  holy  conversation."  He  was  also  a 
benefactor  to  the  Abbey  of  Tristemagh.  He  died  on  28th  of  May, 
1224. 

Simon  Magrath,  celebrated  for  the  probity  of  his  manners,  virtue 
and  devotion,  succeeded,  A.  D.  1224,  and  died  in  1230. 

Joseph  Magodaig,  Archdeacon  of  Ardagh,  was  elected  bishop  of 
this  see ;  proceeded  to  Home  and  there  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope,  but  on  his  retum,  died  at  Florence,  in  Italy,  A.D.  1231. 

Jooelin  OTormaig  was  consecrated  in  1233,  and  confirmed  about 
the  close  of  tiie  year :  he  died  A.D.  1237. 

Brendan  Magodaic  succeeded  in  1238,  and  sat  seventeen  years.  He 
was  a  lai^  benefactor  to  the  Abbey  of  Tristemagh.  He  died  A.D. 
1255,  tand  was  buried  in  an  abbey  of  Canons  of  St.  Peter,  at  Derg. 

Miles  de  Dunstaple,  so  called  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  Bedford- 
shire, was  elected  bishop  of  Ardagh,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent  on 
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.*'  MsUiew  O^eotfajTy  Oanon  of  ArdAgB,  waa  conaeonited  and  was  pre- 
AR6i  by  ihe  king  to  the  temparala  aa  the  28ih  of  Jazmaiy,  1369.  He 
goTemed  the  Bee  thirty-two  years  and  died,  A.D.  1322.  From  the.p^ 
nod  of  his  death,  until  the  year  1881,  the  temjKniUtieB  of  this  see  were 
received  by  the  king's  esoheatoiB. 

John  Mageoi  sooeeeded,  AJ>.  1881,  and  died  in  1848.  After  his 
Jeeeiflo  the  aee  was  again  Tacant  three. yeenu  The  king's  escbeators 
must  have  again  managed  the  temporals  and  have  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  widowed  state  of  the  bishopricks. 

Owen  O'Ferrall,  archdeacon  of  Ardagh,  was  elected  by  tii/e  Dean 
and  Chapter  before  the  end  of  the  year  1348,  and  was  consecrated  in 
1847 ;  he  goyemed  the  see  twenty  yean  afterwards,  and  died  in  1367. 
He  was  a  prelate  much  celebrated  for  the  integrity  of  his  life. 

William  Mac  Oasao,  a  secular  priest,  succeeded  in  1867,  and  died 
tluou^  the  effects  of  a  ftdl  from  his  horse  in  1878. 
'  Charles  O'Ferrall  succeeded,  AJ).  1878,  and  died  at  Bome  in  1878. 

Henry  Nony,  a  Dominican  and  chaplain  of  the  Pope  was.  biah^  in 
1892. 

John  O'Frayn,  a  friar,  succeeded  A.D.  1878.  He  died  in  18M^  the 
wm  being  vacant  two  years  after  his  decease. 

<9ilbert  Mac  Brady  succeeded  by  provision  of  Pope  Boniface  DL, 
and  was  consecrated  in  1896. 

Adam  Lyns,  or  Lyons,  a  Dominican  Friar,  succeeded  by  provision 
ef  the  Pope,  AJD.  1400 :  he  departed  this  life  A.D.  1416. 

Cornelius  O'Ferrall  succeeded  in  1418,  paid  homage  or  obedience  to 
John  Swayn,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  on  the  .3d  of  February,  1418 ;  he 
departed  life  A.D.  1424,  and  was  interred  in  the  Dominican  abbey  at 
Longford.  Cornelius  was  a  prelate  much  celebrated  &r  his  cbaiiitj  to 
the  indigent. 

Bichard  O'Ferrall  sat  in  1427 ;  appeared  by  proxy  at  a  provincial 
synod  held  by  John  Swayn,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  at  Drogheda.  He 
died  A.D.  1443. 

Carmac  succeeded ;  sat  in  1460  and  died  in  1470. 

William  O'FerraU  sat  in  1486 ;  died  in  1516.  He  was  chieftain  of 
Annaly  or  Longford ;  resigned  long  before  his  death. 

Thomas  O'Congallan  died  in  1508 ;  a  man  of  great  reputation  for 
his  wisdom  as  well  as  his  charity  to  the  poor. 

Eugene,  a  Dominican,  succeeded  in  1508  by  provision  of  Pope  Julius 
n.    He  sat  in  1530. 

Bichard  O'Ferral,  abbot  of  Granard,  was  elected  by  the  Dean  and 
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Chapter ;  obtained  the  temporals  of  the  see  on  the  14th  of  July,  1541,  but 
was  not  consecrated  till  the  year  following.  He  governed  the  see  twelve 
years,  having  died  in  1553.    Daring  his  life  he  was  chieftain  of  Annaly. 

Patrick  Mac  Mahon  succeeded  A.D.  1558,  and  died  about  the  year 
1677. 

Oliver  Darcy,  in  1670.    In  1710  died. 

Ambrose  O'Connor,  a  Dominican,  Bishop  of  Arda^ 

Anthony  Blake,  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  was  translated  to  Armagh. 

Patrick  Plunkett,  a  Bernardino ;  ten  years  in  exile,  and  a  wanderer 
after  his  return  to  Ireland,  in  the  woods  and  mountains. 

Mulligan. 

Brady. 

John  Cruise,  living  in  1798. 

James  Magauran  died  on  the  8d  of  June,  1829. 

William  Higgins  was  consecrated  on  the  30th  of  November,- 1829. 
Having  completed  his  studies,  he  became  professor  in  the  Irish  College 
at  Paris  in  his  twenty-first  year  of  age.  Here  he  remained  three  yean, 
and  having  proceeded  to  Eome  he  obtained  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity about  the  year  1818.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  colleges  on  the  Continent,  which  had  been 
materially  injured  by  the  war  which  then  prevailed.  Having  performed 
bis  commission  of  inspecting  those  establishments,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  Holiness,  he  returned  to  Ireland  in  1826,  and  became  Professor  of 
Dogmatic  Theology  in  the  college  of  Maynooth ;  and  on  the  death  of 
his  predecessor  was  chosen  to  succeed.  As  the  strenuous  assertor  of  his 
country's  rights,  Doctor  Higgins  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  in  combating 
the  perfidious  attacks  of  the  English  government  on  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion and  education,  has  been  the  zealous  and  faithftil  cooperator  of  the  * 
illustrious  archbishop  of  Tuam.  He  has  long  since  commenced  and 
planned  the  erection  of  a  cathedral,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  one 
of  the  most  splendid  ecclesiastical  structures  of  Ireland.  The  diocese 
of  Ardagh  has  to  lament  his  death  within  the  present  year,  on  the  3d  of 
Januaiy,  1858. 
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St.  CSaLKAV,  its  founder,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Dalaradiaa  fkaiily, 
and  therefore  a  native  <tf  the  territoiy  in  whieh  the  see  was  sitnated. 
Having  stacBedAe  sacred  Scriptnree  nnder  St  Ailbe,  of  Emly,  heretom- 
ed  to  his  native  provmce  and  erected,  through  the  advice  of  Mac  Nisse, 
Ushop  of  Connor^  a  noble  monastery  on  the  banks  of  the  Biver  Locha, 
or  Lagan,  which  flows  through  Dromore.  In  this  monastwjr  Mae  Niase 
Hsd  in  814.  Several  eminent  men  received  then*  education  under  St 
Oolman,  and  among  them  maj  be  reckoned  the  great  St  Finman,  of 
donard.  Hence,  it  appears  that  the  see  of  Dromore  must  have  been 
Ibnnded  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  6th  century,  instead  at  its  close. .  The 
jear  of  his  death,  or  of  his  promotion  to  the  episoopai^  is  unknown, 
but  his  festival  is  observed  on  the  7th  of  June. 

Of  the  succession  of  bishops  in  this  see  we  have  no  account,  except 
that  of 

MflBlbrigid  Mac  Oathasaige,  who  flourished  in  972,  and  Bigan  in  1101, 
untn  about  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that 
it  was  either  annexed  to  Armagh,  or  perhaps  held  in  Oommendam.  In 
the  distribution  of  sees  at  the  Council  of  Eells  ih  1162,  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  of  Dromore,  or  Elphin. 

Gerard,  a  Cistercian  Monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Mellifont,  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Dromore  and  obtained  the  royal  assent  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1227  ;  he  presided  seventeen  years. 

Andrew,  Archdeacon  of  Dromore,  was  consecrated  A.D.  1245. 

Tigemac  L  was  Bishop  of  Dromore  in  1287. 

GCTvase  succeeded  in  1290. 

Tigemac  H,  a  monk,  died  in  1809. 

Fl(»rence  Mac  Donegan,  Canon  of  Dromore,  was  elected  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  in  this  year,  and  confirmed  by  King  Edward  IL 

Christopher  presided  over  the  see  in  1369. 

Cornelius  died  about  the  year  1881. 
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John  O'Lannnb,  a  FranciiJban  Friar,  Bucceeded  by  provision  of  Pope 
Urban  YI.,  and  having  sworn  allegiance,  obtained  the  temporals  on  the 
lOtli  of  November,  1382. 

John  Yolcan,  bishop  of  Dromore,  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Ossory 
in  the  year  1404,  and  soon  after  died,  leaving  a  reputation  for  his  virtues 
and  endowments. 

Eichard  Messing,  a  Carmelite,  succeeded  in  1408  and  died  in  1409. 

John  succeeded  in  1410,  and  resigned  in  1418.  It  seems  this  John 
was  retained  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  his  vicar. 

Nicholas  Warter,  a  Franciscan  Friar,  succeeded  by  provision  of  Pope 
Martin  Y.,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1419,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  John. 

David  Chirbury,  a  Carmelite  Friar,  succeeded ;  was  a  prelate  re- 
nowned for  his  piety  and  theological  knowledge.  He  died  A.D.  1427 
or  1431,  and  was,  it  is  said,  buried  at  Ludlow,  in  a  monastery  of  his  own 
order. 

Thomas  Scrope,  distinguished  by  his  virtue  and  learning,  succeeded 
in  1434.  He  first  embraced  the  Benedictine  Order,  and  afterwards 
joined  the  Carmelites,  among  whom  he  lived  in  the  practice  of  almost 
incredible  austerities.  An  Eremite  for  twenty  years,  he  was  called  from 
his  solitude  and  sent  to  instruct  the  people  by  Pope  Eugene  lY.,  by 
whom  he  was  promoted  to  this  see  about  the  year  1434.  His  revenues 
he  expended  on  the  poor,  or  on  pious  uses.  He  lived  to  a  decrepid  old 
age  and  died  in  1491.  He  must  have  resigned  long  before  his  death, 
as  John  Prene,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  guardian  of  the  see  in  1440. 

Thomas  Eadcliffe  succeeded ;  he  was  an  absentee,  as  well  as  his  five 
predecessors,  and  in  consequence,  the  see  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  pov- 
erty, so  that  no  one  could  be  found  to  accept  it  Ootavian  de  Palatio, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  represented  to  "King  Henry  YH.  the  evils  of 
this  absence,  as  by  it  the  see  was  void  and  desolate,  and  almost  extin- 
guished. 

George  Brann,  a  Grecian,  and  a  native  of  Athens,  sat  in  this  see  in 
the  year  1489,  and  was  subsequently  translated  to  Elphin.  George  was 
procurator  to  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  Saxia  or  Saxon  street, 
in  Eome,  and  to  its  benefSftctors,  and  was  also  a  procurator  for  building 
a  similar  establishment  in  Ireland.  This  hospital  in  Eome  was  founded 
by  Pope  Innocent  HL  Henry  de  Loundres,  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
founded  an  hospital  of  the  same  description  in  his  diocese,  and  reserved' 
out  of  its  endowments  an  annual  pension  of  four  byzantines,  payable  to 
that  of  Eome.  The  byzantine  was  a  coin,  either  gold  or  silver,  then 
current  in  England. 
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William,  called  bishop  of  Dromore  and  suffiragan  of  York,  is  abo 
said  to  have  lived  in  that  city,  A.D.  1500. 

GUentius,  bishop  of  Dromore,  died  in  1504. 

John  Baptist,  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Dromore,  on  the  12th 
of  Jnne,  1504. 

Thadj,  a  minorite,  succeeded,  in  1511. 

Quintinns  O'Coiglj  was  bishop  in  1536. 

Arthur  Magennis  sat  in  1550. 

Patrick  was  bishop  in  1649. 

Oliver  Darcey,  1670. 

Daniel  Mackay,  1674,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  registry  act. 

Donnelly,  living  in  1709. 

Anthony  O'Gbtrvey,  living  in  1759. 

Lennon,  living  in  1800. 

Edmond  Deny,  died  about  1820. 

Hugh  O'Kelly,  died  August,  1826. 

Thomas  Kelly,  translated  to  Armagh,  &c. 

Michael  Blake,  consecrated  on  the  17th  of  March,  1833,  under  whom 
religion  and  piety  are  rapidly  progressing,  and  vice  disappears.  One 
hundred  destitute  children,  who  attend  his  schools,  receive  their  break- 
fittt  daily,  at  the  expense  of  this  venerable  prelate. 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 


DIOOBSE  or  BAPHOB. 


The  time  in  which  this  see  was  founded,  cannot  be  determined.  St 
Adamnan  was  revered  particularly  at  Eaphoe,  as  the  patron  saint  of  its 
monastery  and  church,  and  this  saint  was  the  person  by  whose  name  the 
succession  was  distinguished.  Ware  is  of  opinion  that  St.  Eunan 
erected  the  church  of  this  monastery  into  a  cathedral,  but  he  admitB 
that  he  cannot  find  out  the  time  in  which  this  saint  lived.  Lanigan 
thinks  that  St.  Eiman  is  no  other  than  Adamnanus,  the  biographer  of 
Oolumba,  and  the  remark  of  Lanigan  is  borne  out  by  the  Irish  pro- 
nunciation of  Adamnan.  In  the  deanery  of  Tireragh,  diocese  of  Kil- 
lala,  where  the  well  of  Adamnan  is  still  known  as  such,  and  also  a  rude 
bridge,  which  he  is  said  to  have  constructed,  his  name  is  pronounced  by 
the  people  in  their  native  tongue,  as  Eunan.  The  bed  of  this  saint  was 
to  be  seen,  not  long  since,  at  Raphoe. 

Maelbregid  Mac  Doman,  promoted  to  Armagh,  is  said  to  have  been 
bishop  of  Raphoe. 

Malduin  Mac  Kinfalaid,  bishop  of  Raphoe,  died  about  the  year  980, 

-^Eneas  O'Lapain,  died  in  967. 

Muiredach  O'Dubthaigh,  called  bishop  of  Deny  and  Raphoe ;  he 
died  bishop  of  Deny  in  1173.  He  is  known  in  the  see  of  Derry  as 
Maurice  O'Coffey ;  was  a  canon  of  the  order  of  St,  Augustine,  and  a 
man  greatly  esteemed  for  his  learning,  humility,  and  charity.  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  ever  was  bishop  of  Raphoe. 

Gilbert  0*Oaran  was  bishop  of  this  see  in  1172  ;  he  was  afterwards 
translated  to  Armagh  in  1175.  The  name  of  his  successor  is  not  pre- 
served, but  from  an  epistle  of  Pope  Innocent  HI.  it  appears  that  he  wsm 
living  in  1198. 

Maelisa  O'Dorigh  was  bishop  of  Raphoe  in  1203. 

Patrick  O'Scanlain,  translated  to  Armagh  by  election  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  and  confirmed  by  the  bull  of  Pope  Urban  IV. 

John  de  Alneto,  a  IVanciscan  friar,  was  promoted  to  this  see  by  the 
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Pope,  in  IS6I9  bnt  he  reaigned  his  chaige  on  the  %th  of  Aprils  lS6fiy 
an  fluB  pleft  of  ill-health. 

Ottfanc  (ySoobA,  a  Dominican  Friary  ancceededy  in  1266|  was  con- 
eteimted  at  Anna^  Waa  one  of  the  fiithere  who  attended  the  second 
general  council  of  Lyons,  in  1374.  While  he  was  bishop,  of  Kaphoe,  a 
part  of  the  diocese  waa  taken  away,  and  annexed  to  Dencyi  bj  German 
OcherbaUeft,  bishop  ^f  that  seoy  uid  his  dan  of  Kineal  Eogaini  a  pro- 
oaeding  which  induced  him  to  visit  Borne,  and  solicit  the  interests  of  bis 
Oinrch.    Oarbrac  died  there,  A.D.  1275. 

Florence  O'Fexrall,  socceeded,  in  1275.  He  departed  this  life'  in 
1S99,  leaving  a  great  reputation  for  his  alms-deeds,  hospitality  and 
other  good  works. 

Thomaa  Q?Nathan  or  O'lf  aan,  archdeacon  of  Baphoe,  succeeded,  in 
1S99,  and  died  in  1806. 

-    Henrjr  MfKsan  Qrossain,  succeeded,  in  1306,  and  died  in  1819. 
<  TTiomas  O'Donnell,  abbot  of  Ashroe^  succeeded,  in  1319 ;  he  pre- 
Med.ei^teen  years,  and  died  in  1337.    He  waa  much  esteemed  for 
wisdom,  liberality,  and  other  virtues. 

t     Ftttiick  Magonail  sat  in  I860.    He  built  three  palaces  in  the  manors 
of  his  see,  and  died  in  1366. 

Bichard  Ma(;Oroesain  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  1866. 
John,  a  Cistercian  monk,  was  consecrated  on  the  20th  February, 
1897 ;  his  incumbency  must  have  been  short,  as 

Cornelius  Mac  Carmac  succeeded  in  the  October  following^  and  died 
in  1399. 

Anthony,  bishop  of  Baphoe,  died  about  the  year  1413. 
Bobert  Mubine,  according  to  Wadding,  succeeded  in  1414.    He 
was  a  Franciscan  friar. 

John  Mac  Carmic,  succeeded,  in  1416 ;  made  his  profession  of  obe- 
dience to  Nicholas,  archbishop  of  Armagh.    He  died  in  1419. 

Lawrence  O'Galchor,  Ist,  dean  of  Baphoe,  was  preferred  to  the  see 
by  Pope  Martin  Y.,  on  the  27th  February,  1420,  and  died  in  1488. 

John  Prene,  archbishop  of  Armagh  was  guardian  of  the  see  in  spi- 
rituals and  temporals ;  however,  O'Donnel,  prince  of  his  clan,  and  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  usurped  the  fruits  of  his  bishopric,  for  which  they 
were  called  to  account  by  the  Primate.  He  prosecuted  those  parties ; 
deprived  them  of  their  benefices  and  ofiices ;  he  also  removed  the  cross 
which  stood  in  the  cathedral  of  Baphoe,  to  the  church  of  Armagh. 
John  Mac  Gilbride,  succeeded,  in  1438. 

lAwrence  O'Galchor,  2d,  sat  in  1439,  and  died  in  1447.  He  was 
prosecuted  for  his  incontinence  before  the  Primate,  but  upon  submitting 
to  penance,  was  absolved.    It  is  stated  in  the  Ulster  Inquisitions,  that 
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he  bestowed  certain  lands  belonging  to  the  see  of  Baphoe  on  the 
daughter  of  O'Boyle,  who  was  the  partner  of  his  goilt  The  tradition 
of  the  country  adds,  that  O'Donnell  leyelled  his  castle,  and  compelled 
him  to  put  away  this  sacrilegious  accomplice,  and  moreover  pot  him  on 
his  trial  before  the  Primate  of  all  Ireland. 

Menelaus  Mac  Carmacan,  dean  of  Raphoe,  was  promoted  to  this  see, 
and  paid  obedience  to  Octavian  de  Palatio,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in 
July,  1484.  He  died  in  the  habit  of  the  Franciscan  order,  on  the  9th 
of  May,  1515. 

Bryan  Gallagher  was  bishop  in  1548,  and  was  opposed  in  getting 
possession. 

Cornelius  O'Cahan,  succeeded,  and  sat  in  1560. 

Donagh  Magonigail,  succeeded ;  sat  in  1568,  and  was  present  at  the 
council  of  Trent.    He  died  at  Killybegs,  in  1589. 

Nial  O'Boyle,  succeeded,  in  1597,  and  died  at  Glean  Eidhnigfae,  on 
the  6th  of  February,  1611.  He  was  interred  at  Innis  Oaoil,  an  island 
in  the  barony  of  Boylagh,  county  of  Donegal.  Nial  was  murdered  at 
Donegal. 

John  O'CuUenan  was  bishop  in  1650  ;  was  murdered  at  Glencomb 
kill.    The  name  of  this  bishop  occurs  in  the  registiy  act 

B.  Hegarty,  succeeded. 

James  Gallagher  was  translated  to  Kildare,  in  1781. 

Nathaniel  O'Donnell. 

Anthony  O'Donnell. 

Philip  O'Eeilly,  consecrated  April,  1759. 

Anthony  Coyle,  died  1800. 

James  Dillon,  coadjutor  to  Anthony,  was  translated  to  Kilmore, 
1801. 

Peter  McLau^lin,  consecrated  the  24th  of  August,  1802;  trans- 
lated to  Derry  in  1820. 

Patrick  McGettigan,  the  present  bishop,  consecrated  the  17th  Sep- 
tember, 1821. 
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CHAPTER  Xy. 


DIOOESE  OF  DEBBY. 


Bt  a  decree  of  a  synod  held  in  1158,  at  Brigh-mao  Thaig,  in  Meath, 
at  which  G^lasins  the  Primate  and  Christian  bishop  of  lismore  and  le- 
gate apostolic,  and  twenty-five  other  bishops,  assisted,  the  episcopal  see 
of  Deny  was  founded,  and  ilathbert  O'Brolcan,  abbot  of  Deny,  a 
learned  man,  was  preferred  to  the  see,  and  its  cathedral>erected  by  him, 
with  the  assistance  of  Manrice  Mac  Laugfalin  (O'iN'eil),  king  of  Ireland, 
A.D.  1164.  St.  Engene  is  said  to  have  fixed  his  see  at  Ardsrath,  on  the 
liver  Derg.  Some  assert  that  he  was  coeval  with,  and  the  disciple  of 
St  Patrick,  but  others  will  have  it,  with  St.  Canice  and  St.  CongaL 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  cannot  be  placed  as  a  bishop  earlier  than  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sixth  centory.  St  Engene  was  of  a  Leinster  family  by 
his  father,  and  of  an  Ulster  one  by  his  mother.  He  was  a  great  and 
illustrious  preacher.  Was  bnried  in  his  own  chm'chyard,  and  a  chapel 
built  over  his  tomb,  and  his  festival,  or  the  day  of  his  death,  was  ob- 
served on  the  23d  of  August.  The  see  of  Ardsrath  was  transferred  to 
Maghera,  of  which  St.  Luroch  is  patron,  and  whose  festival  is  cele- 
brated on  the  17th  of  February.  At  a  later  period  it  was  annexed  to 
the  see  of  Derry.  Befol^  the  incumbency  of  Flathbert,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  some  of  his  predecessors,  as  abbots  of  Derry,  were  also 
called  bishops,  among  whom  were  Coencomrach,  who  died  A.D.  927. 

Finacta,  skilled  in  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  died  A.D..9d7. 

MfiBlfinan,  who  died  the  6th  of  February,  948,  and 

Flathbert,  who  died  after  a  tedious  illness,  A.D.  1175,  and  was 
Kuried  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Columba,  esteemed  for  his  learning  and 
'  exemplary  virtues,  and  who  was,  as  already  noticed,  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Derry,  A.D.  1158. 

Maurice  O'Coffy,  called  bishop  of  Derry  and  Eaphoe,  was  a  canon 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  esteemed  for  his  learning,  humility, 
and  charity.  The  annals  of  the  four  Masters  thus  describe  him :  "  He 
was  a  man  of  pure  chastity,  a  precious  stone,  a  gem,  a  star,  treasury  of 
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wisdom,  and  chief  conservator  of  the  canons  of  the  church.^  He  flou- 
rished from  1152  to  1173,  the  year  of  his  death.  A  great  miracle,  say 
the  annals,  was  performed  on  the  night  of  his  death :  ^4t  became  bright 
from  dusk  till  morning,  and  it  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  that  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  globe  were  illuminated,  and  a  large  body  of  fire 
moved  over  the  town,  so  that  the  people  rose  fix)m  their  beds,  thinking 
it  was  day." 

Amlave  0'C!offy,  called  in  the  annals  of  Connaught,  bishop  of  Kinel 
Eogain,  died  A.D.  1185,  at  Duncrutni,  whence  his  body  was  conveyed 
to  Derry,  and  buried  in  St  Columba's  abbey,  at  the  feet  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

Florence  O'Cherballen,  succeeded,  A.D.  1185 ;  died  A.D.  1230,  in 
the  86th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  46th  of  his  consecration. 

(German  or  Gervase  O'Cherballen,  succeeded,  in  1230.  He  took 
many  things  from  David  O'Brpgan,  bishop  of  Clogher,  and  annexed 
them  to  his  own  see,  and  also  from  Carbrac  O'Scoba,  bishop  of  Baphoe. 
While  he  presided,  an  abbey  of  Dominicans  was  founded  at  Deny, 
A.D.  1274,  by  John  O'Donnel,  prince  of  the  country.  Glerman  died, 
A.D.  1279. 

Florence  O'Cherballen,  succeeded,  A.D.  1279,  and  sat  fourteen 
years,  having  died  in  July,  1293. 

Henry  Mac  Oreghty,  called  Henry  of  Ardagh,  was  a  Cistercian 
monk ;  lawfully  elected  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  A.D.  1296.  Gov- 
erned only  a  short  period,  having  departed  this  life  in  1297. 

Geofry  or  Godfrey  Maglathin,  was  consecrated  and  obtained  the 
temporals  A.D.  1297.    He  presided  fourteen  years,  aud  died  in  1315. 

Odo  or  Hugh  O'Neal,  a  secular  priest  of  the  diocese,  was  elected  in 
1316  ;  presided  scarce  three  years,  having  died  in  June,  1319. 

Michael  McLoghlen  was  elected  in  August,  1319,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  Dennis,  dean  of  Armagh,  in  the  absence  of  primate  Bolana 
Joyce,  then  beyond  sea.    He  presided  in  1324. 

Simon,  a  friar,  sat  in  the  years  13G7  and  1369. 

John  Dongan,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  translated  ftx>m  this  see  to 
that  of  Down,  A.D.  1395. 

John,  a  Cistercian  and  abbot  of  Moycosquin,  or  darewell,  in  the 
barony  of  Co\eraiae,  was  promoted  by  the  Pope  to  the  see  of  Derry^ 
in  the  year  1401,  and  he  died  A.D.  1419. 

William  Quaplod,  an  English  Carmelite,  succeeded ;  was  educated 
at  Oxford.    He  died  A.D.  1422. 

Donald  or  Donagh,  sat  in  this  see  A.D.  1423,  and  died  ten  years 
after.  It  seems  he  resigned  in  1429,  as  Archbishop  Swayne,  the  pri- 
mate, was  guardian  of  the  see.    The  Primate,  when  on  his  visitation  in 
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14S6,  called  this  prelate  to  account  for  his  incontmence,  and  other 
crimes.  On  proof  of  his  gailt  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  course  of 
penance ;  and  on  another  visitation,  in  1429,  he  had  to  satisfy  the  Pri- 
mate that  he  had  lived  in  a  manner  conformable  to  his  vows. 

John,  succeeded  in  1429,  and  died  in  1456.  A  citation  from  the 
Primate  was  issued  against  John,  for  homicide,  and  otb^r  crimes. 

Bartholomew  O'Flanigan,  a  Cistercian  monk,  was  promoted  to  the 
see  bj  Pope  Gallistus  IIL,  on  the  27th  Maj,  1458.    He  died  about  1463. 

Nicholas  Weston,  bachelor  of  the  canon  law  and  canon  of  Armagh, 
was  consecrated  in  1466,  and  he  died  in  1484. 

Donald  O'Fallon,  an  observantine  Franciscan,  was  advanced  to  this 
see  by  Pope  Innocent  Ylll.,  on  the  17tk  of  May,  1485 ;  he  died  in 
1500.  He  was  considered  a  man  of  great  repute,  for  his  learning  and 
constant  preaching  through  all  Ireland,  which  he  practiced  thirty  yean. 

James  Mac  Mahon  was  consecrated  in  1507^  and  died  in  1517.  He 
was  commendatory  prior  of  the  abbey  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  of  Knock, 
in  tfie  coxmfy  of  Louth. 

William  Hogeson,  a  Dominican,  was  bishop  in  1520. 

Boderick  O'Donnel  sat  in  1529,  and  died  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1551,  in  the  Franciscan  habit,  and  was  buried  at  Dunegal,  in  a  monas- 
tery of  the  same  order. 

Bedmond  O'Gkdlagher,  sat   in    1604.    Suffered  martyrdom. 

Doctor  O'EeiUy,  in  1751. 

Patrick  Bruligan,  consecrated  in  1751 ;  ^resigned  in  1752. 

Doctor  Mac  Colgan,  sat  in  1752. 

Daniel  Mac  Devit,  lived  in  1775. 

Charles  O'Donnel,  in  1824. 

Peter  MacLaughlin,  consecrated  on  the  6th  December,  1824. 

John  Mc  Laughlin,  consecrated  the  16th  of  July,  1837.  Succeeded 
as  ordinary,  in  1840. 

Doctor  MacGinn,  was  appointed  apostolical  administrator  of  Deny, 
and  died  in  1849.  The  celebrated  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  Irish 
tenantry,  and  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Church  for  his  splendid 
defence  of  the  confessional,  in  which  he  has  put  to  shame  and  confu 
sion  the  tongues  of  its  scoffers  and  its  enemies.  Lord  Stanley,  prime 
minister  of  England,  and  his  scorpion  allies,  struck  dumb  by  the  ex- 
posure of  their  calumnies,  as  well  as  by  the  force  of  trutli,  so  ably 
wielded  by  the  pen  of  this  lamented  Prelate,  have  not  since  dared  to 
utter  their  abominable  falsehoods  against  this  divine  institution. 

Francis  Kelly  succeeded  in  the  administration  of  the  see,  and  was 
consecrated  on  the  21st  of  October,  1849,  under  whom  religion  and 
education  are  alike  Drosperoua. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


ARCHIEPISCOPAL  SEE  OF  DUBMN. 


DuBLEsr  was  only  an  episcopal  see,  nntil  the  pallinm  was  first  con- 
ferred on  its  prelate  by  John  Paparo,  cardinal  legate  at  the  council  of 
KellS)  in  1152 :  at  that  time  the  see  of  Cashell  ranked  before  Dublin,  as 
St.  Malachy  O'Moore  sought  the  pallium  for  the  sees  of  Armagh  and 
Oashell  only,  and  in  tlie  distribution  by  the  cardinal  of  the  palliums  to 
the  four  dioceses  of  Ireland,  which  are  now  archbishopricks,  the  see  of 
Dublin  was  the  third  in  the  series.  Dublin  is  now  reckoned  as  the 
second  see  of  Ireland,  and  its  prelate  is  styled  primate  of  Ireland,  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  holy  see,  anxious,  as  it  was,  to 
terminate  the  controversy  that  so  often  arose  between  the  primates  of 
Armagh  and  archbishops  of  Dublin,  regarding  the  right  of  precedence, 
as  might  be  observed  in  the  history,  of  tlie  prelates  of  Armagh.  Dub- 
lin, the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  has  two  cathedrals,  Christ-Church  and 
St.  Patrick's,  a  peculiarity,  in  which  Saragossa  alone  participates. 
Both  have  been  forcibly  seized  by  those  intruders,  whom  the  perse- 
cutors of  England  have  sent  amongst  the  people  of  our  country  to 
plunder  and  spoliate,  while  the  descendants  of  the  pious  founders  and 
the  steadfast  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith  were  obliged  to  worship 
their  God  in  the  most  obscure  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  city.  Christ- 
Church  was  erected  about  the  year  1038,  and  St.  Patrick's  in  1190,  on 
the  site  of  an  old  church,  which  was  said  to  have  been  erected  by  St. 
Patrick ;  both  cathedrals  are  situated  within  the  city  and  liberties  of 
Dublin. 

To  the  see  of  Dublin  was  united,  that  of  Glendalough,  in  the  year 
1214,  on  the  death  of  William  Piro,  the  last  recognized  bishop :  the 
union  of  those  sees  was  ratified  by  Pope  Innocent  IH.,  on  the  25th 
of  February,  1215,  and  again  Honorius  HI.  confirms  the  acts  of 
his  predecessors  in  this  affair.  A  controversy  having  arisen  between 
the  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  and  Eobert  de  Bedford,  the  dean  of 
Glendalough,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Lismore,  the  subject  was 
referred  by  the  Pope  to  Felix  O'Buadan,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  who 
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Kinsellagli  (County  of  Carlow)  was  his  next  host.  In  their  conveiBation 
on  religions  affairs,  St  Patrick  aaked  if  he  knew  any  one  in  the  country 
who  was  worthy  of  being  promoted  to  holy  orders.  Dubtach  replied 
that  he  had  a  disciple,  Fiech,  then  absent,  who  was  worthy  of  this  honor. 
Fiech  had  been  sent  to  Connaught  by  his  preceptor  to  present  some  of 
his  poetic  compositions  to  the  princes  of  this  province,  and  before  the 
conversation  ended,  had  returned. 

Fiech,  the  son  of  Ere,  and  of  the  house  of  Hy-Bairche  in  Leinster, 
was  descended  of  an  illustrious  family ;  was  a  Christian,  or  at  least  a 
catechumen,  when  he  met  St  Patrick,  and,  it  is  said,  was  then  a  wid- 
ower, his  wife  having  died  a  little  before  and  leaving  an  only  son  called 
Fiacre.  The  saint  finding  him  qualified  to  be  promoted  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical state,  gave  him  the  tonsure  and  supplied  him  with  means  where- 
by to  prosecute  his  studies,  in  which  he  made  great  progress,  as  well  as 
in  piety  and  devotion.  After  some  time  he  was  consecrated  bishop,  the 
first  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  who  was  raised  to  the  episcopacy  and 
at  length  became  the  chief  bishop  of  the  whole  province.  His  see  was 
fixed  at  Sletty,  and  he  is  also  said  to  have  presided  over  a  monastery, 
which  was  called  Doinnach-Fiefoh.  His  name  and  memory  have  been 
held  in  great  respect  and  veneration.  He  must  have  lived  to  a  great 
age,  for  it  is  said  that  sixty  of  his  disciples  departed  this  life  before  him- 
self;  his  death  probably  took  place  about  the  year  500.  St.  Fiech  is 
deservedly  ranked  among  the  Fathers  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  his  see 
of  Sletty  continued  to  enjoy  precedence  or  preeminence,  until  the  sev- 
enth century,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Ferns.  St.  Patrick,  it  is  related, 
met  with  great  encouragement  from  Crimthan,  son  of  Enda  Ejnsellagh, 
and  king  of  Hy-£insella,  who,  though  hostile  to  Fiech  and  his  connex- 
ions, is  represented  as  a  pious  prince  and  founder  of  churches  which  he 
endowed.  He  arrived  in  Ossory  and  there  |Dnverted  numbers,  aud 
founded  churches,  some  of  which  are  specified.  *    ^ 

St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  blessed  Dublin,  and  to  have  Retold  its 
fiiture  gi'eatness  and  prosperity. 

.  Saint  livinus,  bishop  of  Dublin  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  aud  accord- 
ing to  some,  of  royal  extraction.  He  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Colman 
Rimhe,  who  was  king  of  Ireland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Livinus  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  by  Benignus,  a  priest,  and 
after  the  death  of  his  master,  to  have  retired  into  a  desert  with  three 
companions,  Foillan,  Elias,  and  Kilian,  where  he  employed  his  time  in 
transcribing  books  in  order  to  procure  sustenance  for  himself  and  the 
poor.  He  passed  over  into  Britain  and  remained  five  years  under  tlie 
direction  of  Augustine  who  ordained  him  priest,  and  having  returned 
to  his  native  coimtry  he  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  bishop,  but  his 
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see  is  not  known,  though  he  is  accounted  as  bishop  of  Dublin.  TJrg^ 
bj  seal  for  the  conveinion  of  those  who  knew  not  the  true  God,  he  set 
out  fix>m  Ireland  with  the  former  companions  of  his  solitude.  Arriyed 
in  Belgium,  having  left  the  care  of  his  Church  in  Ireland  to  the  Arch- 
deacon Sylvanus,  he  was  received  with  great  kindness  by  Floribert, 
abbot  of  two  monasteries  at  Ohent ;  one  of  which  was  called  that  of  St 
Bavo,  who  was  buried  there,  and  for  whom  livinus  had  a  great  venera- 
tion, and  whose  epitaph  he  also  wrote  at  the  request  of  Floribert.  On 
the  tomb  of  St.  Bavo  he  celebrated  daily  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  during 
thirty  days  that  he  remained.  Having  performed  those  acts  of  charity 
and  devotion,  he  proceeded  on  his  mission  through  Flanders  and  Bra- 
bant Bema  and  Craphraildis,  two  sisters,  received  him  with  great  at- 
tention, and  he  there  restored  the  sight  of  Ingilbert,  the  son  of  Craph- 
aildis,  which  was  lost  for  thirteen  years.  He  received  from  the  people 
much  opposition  and  vexation,  of  which  he  complained  in  his  epistle  to 
Floribert,  and  in  which  he  declared  his  hope  and  foreknowledge  of  his 
suffering  martyrdom.  Soon  after  he  was  attacked  by  a  multitude  of  Pa- 
gans at  Escha,  near  Hauthem,  one  of  whom  was  particularly  conspicu- 
ous in  torturing  him.  Walbert  extracted  his  tongue  with  nippers  and 
threw  it  to  the  dogs,  but  it  was  miraculously  restored.  Having  cruelly 
beaten  and  tortured  him,  he  was  decapitated  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, 656.  His  hostess  Craphraildis,  and  her  son  Brixius,  who  was  bap- 
tized by  the  Saint  a  few  days  before,  they  also  put  to  death.  The 
•  remains  of  St.  Livinus  and  Brixius  were  deposited  in  one  grave  by  his 
disciples  at  Hauthem,  and  near  them  those  of  Craphraildis.  The  mem- 
ory of  Livinus  is  still  greatly  revered  in  Belgiimi. 

The  poetical  epistle  of  Livinus,  as  well  as  the  epitaph  of  St.  Bavo, 
do  honor  to  the  country  of  his  birth.  In  the  decree  of  Pope  Benedict 
XTV.,  dated  the  1st  of^uly,  1747,  express  mention  is  made  of  Livinus 
as  bishonuof  Dublin. 

St.  Wiro,  a  native  of  Ireland,  the  son  of  Cuan^  the  son  of  Lugid,  is 
said  to  have  been  of  an  ancient  family  in  Corobaschin,  (Coimty  of  Clare,) 
and  of  which  St.  Senanus  of  Enniscathy  was  sprung.  Wiro  is  said  to  have 
travelled  to  Home,  and  to  have  been  there  consecrated  bishop  ;  on  his 
return  to  have  governed  some  see  which  he  afterwards  resigned,  that  he 
might  lead  a  more  secluded  life.  He  repaired  to  Gaul  where  he  was 
graciously  received  by  Pepin  Heristall,  who  regarded  him  with  venera- 
tion and  who  made  his  confession  to  him  barefoot.  Pepin  assigned  him 
a  dwelling  at  Mens  Petri,  now  Odilieberg,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege, 
where  he  died  on  the  8th  of  May ;  but  the  year  of  his  decease  is  not 
known.  According  to  Harris,  his  death  was  in  650,  but  at  this  time 
Pepin  was  not  vested  with  great  power  until  680.    We  may  then  place 
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iiis  death  later  than  this  year.  He  was  biiried  in  the  oratory  wliich  he 
had  erected,  and  in  consequence  of  its  collegiate  church  having  been 
transferred  to  Ruremond,  a  part  of  the  saint's  remains  were  removed 
hither,  and  another  portion  reverentially  preserved  at  Utrecht.  He  is 
called  bishop  of  DubUn.  It  was  usual  with  foreigners  to  assign  to  Dub- 
lin as  it  became  the  capital  of  Ireland,  some  bishops  who  had  removed 
to  the  Continent. 

St.  Disibod  was  bom  in  Ireland,  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  remark- 
able for  his  genius  and  learning.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  soon  after  elected  bishop ;  and  though  Dublin  is 
assigned  as  his  see,  there  is  not  sufficient  authority  to  sustain  the  asser- 
tion. Having  governed  his  see  ten  years,  ho  was  driven-  from  it  by  the 
insolence  of  the  people,  and  having  resigned  in  675,  he  abandoned  his 
native  country,  and  associating  with  him  three  learned  and  devout  men, 
Gisualdns,  Clement,  and  Sallust,  travelled  into  Grermany,  where  he 
moved  about,  preaching  the  Gospel  for  ten  years ;  at  last  he  came  to  a 
high  woody  mountain,  which  the  owner  of  the  country  conferred  upon 
him,  and  there  he  settled,  and  practised  the  life  of  a  hermit — ^many  of 
the  Benedictine  order  flocked  to  liim, — and  on  this  mountain  he  erected 
a  monastery,  which  was  called  Mount  Disibod.  He  lived  thirty  years 
in  exercises  of  great  austerity,  and  there  died,  worn  out  with  age,  on 
tJie  8th  of  July,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  existence.  Hildegardis, 
a  nun,  who  was  educated  at  Mount  Disibod  or  Disenburg,  under  the 
abbess  Jutta,  wrote  his  life,  which  was  published  by  Surius.  Tlie  year 
of  his  deatli  is  not  known. 

Gualafer  or  Gallagher,  is  mentioned  as  bishop  of  Dublin,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  except  having  baptized  his  successor,  St.  Emnold. 

St.  Eumold  was  the  son  of  David,  an  Irish  prince,  and  w^  heir  to 
his  father's  principality.  By  Gualafir  he  was  i|itructcd  in  learning  and 
virtue ;  and  through  piety,  having  taken  a  journey  to  Rom«|^he  aban- 
doned his  right  to  his  inheritance.  He  passed  first  into  Britain,  thence 
into  Gaul,  preaching,  wherever  he  went,  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It  is 
said,  in  his  life,  written  by  Theodoric,  and  published  by  Surius,  that  be- 
fore engaging  on  his  pilgrimage,  that  he  was  consecrated  for  the  see  of 
Dublin.  He  travelled  over  the  Alps,  and  reached  Eomc,  where  ho 
received  the  apostolic  approbation  of  his  labors.  Having  made  some 
delay  in  Rome,  he  left  the  city,  repassed  into  Gaul,  and  came  to  Mech- 
lin, where  Odo  or  Ado,  count  of  the  place,  together  with  his  wife, 
received  him  with  great  kindness,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  settle  there. 
He  assigned  him  a  place  called  Ulmus,  from  the  numerous  elm  trees 
growing  in  it.  Here  he  founded  a  monaster)'.  Mechlin  being  raised 
into  an  episcopal  see,  Rumoldus  was  made  its  first  bishop. 
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Iho  liolj  bishop  planted  the  true  faith  everywhere  about  Mechlin, 
with  each  zeal  and  earnestness,  that  he  is  justly  styled  their  apostle. 
At  length  two  villains,  one  of  them  thinking  that  he  was  possessed  of 
money,  the  other,  through  revenge,  because  the  saint  reprimanded  him 
for  living  in  adultery,  attacked  him,  and  having  severely  wounded  him 
in  the  head,  put  an  end  to  his  existence  on  the  24:th  of  June,  775,  and 
in  order  to  conceal  their  crime,  threw  his  body  into  a  river,  and  on  its 
being  discovered  by  a  heavenly  light,  Count  Odo  removed  it,  and  gave 
it  an  honorable  interment  in  St.  Stephen's  church.  His  remains  were 
afterwards  translated  to  a  church  in  Mechlin,  dedicated  to  his  memory, 
and  there  preserved  in  a  splendid  silver  shrine.  His  festival  is  observed 
on  the  3d  of  July,  as  the  day  of  his  martyrdom  took  place  on  the  day 
sacred  to  John  the  Baptist. 

A  shrine,  constructed  in  1369,  for  his  relics,  cost  66,000  florins.  In 
the  wars  of  1580,  it  was  broken  up  and  sold.  Norris,  when  commanding 
the  English  troops,  rifled  the  cathedral  of  Mechlin,  destroyed  the 
shrine,  and  scattered  the  relics  of  St.  Rumold,  but  the  relics  were  col- 
lected again,  deposited  in  a  new  shrine  of  far  more  elegant  design,  and 
about  one-third  the  cost  of  the  first.    It  is  exhibited  in  the  cathedral. 

St.  Sedulius,  son  of  Luaith,  is  called  bishop  and  abbot  of  Dub- 
lin, as  those  were  synonymous  terms.  Many  abbots  distinguished  by 
their  merit  were  promoted  to  tlie  episcopacy  without  having  sees 
attached  to  their  places  of  residence.  Such  was  his  neighbor  and  con- 
temporary, the  abbot  and  bishop  Ferfiigill,  of  Clondalkin.  Offices,  per- 
fectly distinct,  were  thus  Vested  in  the  same  person,  as  it  was  necessary 
that  episcopal  functions  should  be  exercised  within  the  precincts  of  mo- 
nastic establishments  too  remote  from  a  regularly  fixed  see. 

Besides  assistant  bishops,  such  as  coadjutoi-s,  there  were  in  Ireland 
others  of  a  moro  subordinate  dignity.  Of  this  latter  description  the  an- 
nals of  Ireland  make  mention. 

To  minister  more  effectually  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  flock,  who 
might  have  dwelt  at  a  distance  from  the  abode  of  the  bishop,  it  was 
sometimes  deemed  prudent  to  remedy  such  an  inconvenience,  by  select- 
ing priests  in  tlie  remote  districts,  to  whom  was  confided  the  care  of  the 
fidthful ;  and  that  such  clergymen  were  invested  with  a  sort  of  episco- 
pal jurisdiction,  appears  certain,  but  whether  dignified  always  with  the 
holy  order  of  the  episcopate,  is  a  question  as  yet  to  be  decided.  Some 
maintain  it,  as  the  more  probable,  that  tliey  were  not  exalted  to  this 
dignity, — others  allow  that  they  were  consecrated,  and  that  they  could, 
with  the  permission  of  the  ordinary,  confer  the  orders  of  deaconship  and 
the  priestliood.  Other  writei-s  hold  the  opinion  that  they  were  always, 
and  without  exception,  invested  with  the  order  of  the  episcopacy. 
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In  Ireland,  the  usage  of  conferring  consecration  on  those  ecclesi- 
astics, appears  to  have  been  generallj  adopted.  In  the  early  annals  of 
the  kingdom  they  are  represented  as  persons  belonging  to  the  episcopal 
order ;  snch  an  ecclesiastic  as  we  treat  of,  is  honored  with  the  appellar 
tion  of  bishop ;  and  among  the  Irish,  as  there  was  but  one  name  for 
bishops  and  chorepiscopi,  it  is  often  difficnlt  to  determine  whether  this 
class  of  ecclesiastics  were  the  ordinaries  of  sees  or  the  subordinates. 
If  we  find  mention  of  bishops  who  discharged  episcopal  ftmctions  in 
different  dioceses  or  provinces,  we  are  to  suppose  that  they  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  assistants,  as  the  discipline  of  the  Church  obliged  the  ordi- 
nary of  each  see  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  ord^  within  the  limits  of 
his  own  diocese. 

Cormac  was  living  in  890.  "When  Dublin  was  besieged  by  Gregory, 
king  of  Scotland,  and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  extremity,  Cor- 
mac, a  man  of  singular  virtues  and  of  upright  life,  was  deputed  to  lay 
before  the  king  of  Scotland  the  distressed  state  of  the  city.  The  King 
absolutely  refused  to  extend  any  hope,  until  the  city  was  surrendered  to 
his  discretion ;  and  on  being  given  up,  he  forthwith  advanced  on  foot, 
till  he  came  to  the  bishop,  and  falling  down  on  his  knees,  he  reverentiy 
kissed  the  crhcifix  which  the  prelate  bore,  and  ratified  the  wishes  of 
the  bishop. 

Donatus  was  the  first  amongst  the  Ostmen  or  Danes,  who  was 
bishop  of  Dublin.  By  some  he  is  called  Dunan.  He  buiU,  by  the  aid 
of  Sitricus,  the  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  about  the  year  1038,  to  which  Sitric  gave  considerable  landed 
possessions.  Donatus  lived  to  an  advanced  age ;  died  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1074,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral,  in  the  upper  part  of 
liie  chancel,  on  the  right. 

Patrick,  called  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  GioUa-Patrici- 
anus,  was  elected  bishop  of  Dublin  at  the  instance  of  (Jotrei  king  of 
the  Isle^f-Man,  who' conquered  Dublin  and  the  adjacent  country. 

He  was  sent  to  England  to  receive  conseci'ation  from  Lanfranc,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  with  an  epistie  to  the  following  effect :  "  To  Lan- 
firanc,  the  venerable  metropolitan  of  the  Holy  Church  of  Canterbury, 
the  clergy,  and  people  of  Dublin  tender  their  bounden  obedience.  It  is 
known  unto  your  fatherhood,  that  the  Church  of  Dublin,  the  metropolis 
of  Ireland  is  bereft  of  her  pastor,  and  destitute  of  her  ruler.  "Wherefore 
we  have  elected  a  priest  called  Patrick,  a  person  whom  we  thoroughly 
know — one,  noble  both  by  birth  and  morals,  well  imbued  in  apo^lical 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline — ^in  &ith  a  Catholic,  and  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  wary — ^in  the  tenets  of  the  Church  well  versed,  and 
whom  we  desire  without  delay  to  be  ordained  our  bishop :  that  under 
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God  he  may  role  over  us  orderly  and  profit  ns,  and  that  we,  under  his 
government,  may  exercise  a  spiritual  warfare  with  security.  Because 
the  int^rity  of  the  ruler  is  the  safety  of  the  subject,-  and  where  safety 
of  obedience  is,  there  is  the  sound  form  of  doctrine." 

Patrick  was  consecrated,  and  made  unto  Lanfranc  promise  of  submis- 
sion and  obedience  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  CShristian  religion. 
Patrick  was  an  Ostman,  and  the  Danes  of  tlie  sea-ports  being  more  in- 
dined  to  attribute  their  conversion  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  than  to  the 
IiJsh,  and  who,  moreover,  considered  William  the  Conqueror  and  the 
Normans  their  countrymen,  did  not  deem  it  politic  to  have  their 
bishops  derive  their  sanction  from  the  see  of  Armagh ;  hen^e  they  ap- 
plied to  the  English  primate  for  the  consecration  of  their  bishops. 
Patrick  governed  the  see  about  ten  years,  and  being  sent  to  England  by 
King  Turlough,  on  business  to  Lanfranc,  perished  by  shipwreck,  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1084. 

Donat  O'Hanly  succeeded,  by  similar  authority  as  his  predecessor ; 
was  consecrated  by  Lanii*anc,  A.D.  1085.  Having  spent  some  time  in 
the  pursuit  of  useful  learning  in  Ireland,  he  passed  over  to  England, 
and  became  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Canterbury.  With  Lanfranc,  to 
whom  he  also  made  profession  of  obedience,  Donatus  was  a  particular 
fSavorite ;  he'  gave  him  several  presents — ^books  and  church  ornaments 
for  his  cathedral.  This  prelate  died  of  a  plague  in  1095,  leaving  a 
rq>utation  aiftoi^g  his  countrymen  for  industry,  learning,  and  sagacity. 

Samuel  O'Hanley,  nephew  of  Donatus,  succeeded,  A.D.  1095,  by 
similar  authoritv ;  was  also  a  Benedictine :  obtained  from  Lanfranc 
vouchers  of  his  consecration.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Ireland  he  ex- 
pelled some  monks  from  the  cathedral  of  the  Iloly  Trinity,  stripped  tlio 
church  of  the  books  and  ornaments  which  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury had  bestowed  on  it,  and  commanded  tlie  cross  to  be  carried  before 
him.  Lanfranc  laving  Iieard  of  those  doings,  remonstrated  with  the 
bishop  of  Dublin,  and  desired  Malchus,  bishop  of  Waterford,  to  expos- 
tulate with  him.    Samuel  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  A.D.  1121. 

Gregory  the  First,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  elected  in  1121,  and 
went  to  England  to  receive  consecration  from  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bniy.  He  brought  letters  from  the  king  in  his  favor,  and  also  from  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Dublin,  in  which  it  was  notified  tliat  the  bishops 
of  Ireland,  particularly  the  primate  of  Armagh,  had  token  great  hatred 
towards  them  because  they  would  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  said  bish- 
ops, bujt  showed  themselves  always  willing  to  live  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth,  by  Balph, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  made  the  usual  profession  of  obedience 
to  him. 
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Haying  presided  over  the  see  of  Dublin  thirty-one  years,  the  archi- 
episcopal  dignity  was  conferred  upon  him  at  the  council  of  Kellb,  held 
under  John  Paparo,  legate  from  the  Holy  See,  in  1152.  The  distribu- 
tion of  sees  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  life  of  St  Malachy,  of  Ar- 
magh, and  the  names  of  the  bishops  who  attended  are  also  enumerated. 
Besides  the  bishops,  there  were  three  thousand  ecclesiastics  present  at 
this  synod ;  though  at  this  synod  were  men  of  acknowledged  sanctity, 
and  ecclesiastics  of  unblemished  character ;  though  the  purity  of  the  na- 
tive priesthood  of  Ireland  was  above  reproach ;  a  fact  to  which  Grerald 

* 

Barry  reluctantly  assents,  and  one  which  is  particularly  avowed  in  the 
thirteenth  canon  of  the  council  held  by  Archbishop  Connyn,  in  1186, 
bearing  testimony  to  the  chastity  for  which  \he  Irish  clergy  were  always 
remarkable,  Moore,  in  his  History  of  Ireland,  draws  an  inference  from 
a  canon  of  this  synod  -enacted  against  marriages  in  the  prohibited  de- 
grees of  kindi'ed,  unfavorable  to  the  Ii-ish  clergy  and  tliat  tliey  assim- 
ilated themselves  to  many  of  the  clergy  on  the  Continent,  who  disre- 
gai'ded  the  salutary  discipline  of  celibacy.  The  conduct  of  the  lay 
usurpers  of  the  see  of  Armagh  has  left  the  imputation  on  this  see  alone, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Irish  annals  do  not  record  instances 
of  profligacy  among  the  priesthood  of  Ireland  until  the  adventurers  of 
England  introduced  their  system  of  morals. 

The  Archbishop  Gregory,  died  on  the  8th  of  October,  A.D.  1161, 
having  sat  forty  years.  "  He  was  a  wise  man  and  well-skilled  in  lan- 
guages." 

St.  Lawrence  O'Toole  was  the  next  archbishop  of  Dublui ;  was  the 
youngest  son  of  the  hereditary  lord  of  Imaile,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
septs  eligible  to  the  kingdom  of  Leinster,  and  which  also  maintained  the 
privilege  of  electing  the  bishoj)s  and  abbots  of  Glendaloch,  even  after 
the  union  of  this  see  with  Dublin.  The  father's  principality  was  situa- 
ted in  the  district  of  Wicklow,  to  which  he  was  also  attached  in  the  ma- 
ternal line,  his  mother  having  been  of  the  O'Bymes,  a  family  revered 
by  the  Irish  nation.  St.  Lawrence  received  his  education  in  the  school 
of  the  romantic  valley  of  Glendaloch.  At  the  early  age  of  ten  years 
he  was  distinguished  beyond  his  contemporaries,  and  the  ardor  of  his 
patriotic  disposition  soon  manifested  itself,  for  on  receiving  him  as  a 
hostage  from  his  father,  the  cruel  lyrant  Mao  Murrough,  who  oppressed 
the  most  worthy  chieftains  of  Leinster,  was  induced  to  avert  the  worst 
inflictions  of  his  abused  power. 

When  under  the  subjection  of  this  tyrant,  he  began  to  endure  perse- 
cution in  perfect  consonance  with  the  cruel  character  of  Mac  Murrough. 
He  was  confined  in  a  barren  and  unsheltered  spot,  and  only  allowed  a 
quality  of  food  which  would  preserve  his  existence  for  torture  and  ill- 
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treatment  Having  heard  of  the  sufferings  to  which  his  iK>n  was  sub- 
jected, and  fiilly  aware  that  remonstrances  or  entreaty  would  be  ineffect- 
ual, perhaps  would  be  responded  to  with  more  barbarity,  the  distracted 
parent  by  a  successful  sally  from  his  mountain  fastness  captured  twelve 
of  Mac  Murrough's  soldiers,  whom  he  threatened  instantly  to  put  to 
death  unless  his  son  was  restored  to  his  home.  Hie  threat  was  effective, 
and  the  father  once  more  embraced  his  beloved  son  in  the  Valley  of  Glen- 
daloch.  In  this  valley  which  nature  marked  as  her  favorite  retreat  for 
study  and  contemplation,  La^M'ence  renewed  Ids  studies,  and  resigning 
the  claims  of  birth  and  inheritance,  devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of 
religion,  and  gave  such  preeminent  signs  of  his  knowledge,  piety,  and 
purity,  that  he  was,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  at  the  solicitation  of  clergy 
and  people,  chosen  to  preside  over  the  Abbey  of  Glendaloch.  His  char- 
ity to  the  poor  during  four  successive  years  of  distress  was  conspicuous, 
and  by  his  uniform  rectitude  he  confounded  the  efforts  of  calmnny,  and 
by  his  firm  yet  merciful  superintendence  of  his  charge,  converted  the 
district  from  being  a  wicked  waste  to  a  state  of  moral  and  religious  cul- 
tivation. When  tlie  bishop  of  the  see,  Giolla  na  Naomh  died,  Law- 
rence wa»  at  once  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  chair ;  but  Lawrence  ex- 
cusing himself  on  the  fe^vnes8  of  his  yeara  declined  the  honor  which  was 
intended.  However,  Providence  was  reserving  him  for  a  more  exalted 
sphere  of  action,  for  on  tlie  death  of  Gregory,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
he  was  elected  his  successor ;  a  promotion  which  he  would  also  have  de- 
clined, were  he  not  induced  to  accede  by  the  representations  of  the  good 
he  might  accomplish.  He  was  consecrated  in  Christ  Church,  Dublin, 
A.D.  1162,  by  Gelasius,  archbishop  of  Armagli,  assisted  by  many  bish- 
ops, and  thus  was  discontinued  tlie  custom  which  tlie  Danes  introduced, 
of  sending  the  bishops  of  their  cities  to  Canterbury  for  consecration. 

The  Archbishop  Lawrence  assumed  the  habit  of  the  regular  canons 
of  Aroasia,  an  abbey  tliat  was  founded  in  the  diocese  of  Arras  about 
eighty  years  previously  and  justly  celebrated  for  sanctity  and  discipline, 
in  order  tliat  he  might  tlic  more  effectually  engage  his  clergy  of  the  ca- 
thedral to  adopt  the  same  rule.  He  caused  the  poor,  sometimes  forty  in 
number,  sometimes  more,  to  be  fed  every  day  in  his  presence.  Tlie  rich 
he  entertained  with  becoming  splendor,  yet  he  never  partook  of  the  lux- 
uries of  the  table.  When  the  duties  of  his  station  would  permit,  he  re- 
tired to  tlie  scene  of  his  early  training  and  removed  from  worldly  inter- 
course, his  spirit  communed  with  his  God  in  the  cave  in  which  S.  Kevin 
inflicted  his  voluntarv  chastisements. 

Li  1167  he  assisted  at  the  council  wliich  King  Roderick  assembled 
at  Athboy,  and  though  its  object  was  to  obtain  more  satisfactory  and  in- 
disputable acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  monarch  and  to 
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calculate  the  amount  of  aid  he  might  expect  in  resisting  the  auxiliaries 
of  Mao  MniTongh,  whom  he  had  expelled  from,  his  throne,  yet  the  coun- 
cil passed  manjc,  ordinances  relative  to  the  privileges  of  churches  and 
clergy,  and  also  the  regulation  of  public  morality  and  religious  disci- 
pline. As  legate  he  also  presided  at  a  synod  held  in  Clonfert,  A.D. 
1170. 

The  Welsh  adventurers  having  invaded  ihe  kingdom,  the  prelate  of 
Dublin  firmly  adhered  to  the  independence  of  his  country  and  encour- 
aged the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  to  make  a  vigorous  defence ;  but  his  ef- 
forts were  unsuccessful ;  for  the  citizens,  dismayed  by  the  martial  array 
and  discipline  of  the  invaders,  entreated  their  prelate  to  become  the  me- 
diator of  peace,  and  while  passing  through  the  lines  of  the  besiegers  with 
this  view,  and  the  terms  being  under  discussion,  Eaymond  le  Gros  and 
Milo  de  Cogan,  with  a  party  of  young  and  fiery  spirits  scaled  the  walls  and 
having  possessed  the  city,  committed  frightfiil  carnage.  The  charity  of 
the  archbishop  was  eminently  conspicuous  on  this  rtioumful  occasion. 
At  the  risk  of  his  own  life  he  traversed  over  the  streets  of  the  metropolis, 
protesting  against  the  ruin  which  he  could  not  control :  from  the  inva- 
der's grasp  he  snatched  the  panting  body  and  administered  the  consola- 
tions of  religion ;  to  the  dead  the  hasty  service  of  a  grave,  and  to  the 
wretched  survivors  all  that  their  necessities  could  require  or  his  means 
afford.  On  other  occasions  his  love  of  his  country's  cause  prompted 
him  to  espouse  every  effort  by  which  her  independence  might  be  reas- 
serted. 

Having  been  sent  to  England  in  1175  along  with  Catholicus  O'Duffy, 
archbishop  of  Tuam,  as  the  representatives  of  Roderick  O'Connor,  the 
monarch  of  Ireland,  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  treaty  between  him  and  the 
king  of  England,  he  visited  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  b,  Becket,  at  Can- 
terbury and  there  narrowly  escaped  the  hands  of  an  insane  individual, 
who  supposed  that  he  would  perform  a  meritorious  action  by  assimilating 
his  fate  with  the  martyred  prelate  of  Canterbury;  while  celebrating 
mass,  the  maniac  rushed  upon  him  and  inflicted  grievous  wounds  upon 
his  head.  The  king,  on  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  would  have  put 
the  offender  to  death,  but  the  archbishop  interceded  and  his  life  was 
spared. 

And  when  an  ulcer  in  the  foot  terminated  the  life  of  Strongbow,  St. 
Lawrence  attended  His  obsequies,  forgetting,  in  the  hopes  that  point  to 
everlasting  life,  the  desolation  which  his  ruthless  and  savage  career  in- 
flicted on  the  flock  which  was  entrusted  to  his  charge.  (The  extraordi- 
nary death  of  Strongbow  is  ascribed  to  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  for  his 
sacrileges  towards  the  churches  of  Saints  Columba,  Bridget,  and 
other  saints,  whose  shrines  he  had  violated.    He  saw,  as  he  thought, 
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8t  Bridget  in  the  act  of  slaying  him.  In  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  he 
18  described  as  the  greatest  destroyer  of  the  cl^^  and  laity  that  came 
to  Ireland,  since  the  time  of  Tnrgesiiis  the  Danish  tyrant) 

(The  fiEither-in-law  of  Strongbow,  Mac  Murrough,  died  in  1171,  of  an 
intolerable  disease.  He  became  putrid  while  living,  and  died  without 
the  eucharist  and  extreme  unction,  as  his  evil  deeds  deserved.) 

(Adrian  IV.  the  Pontiff,  who  authorised  the  second. Henry  of  Eng- 
land to  annex  Ireland  to  his  crown,  died  by  swallowing  a  fly  in  a  cup  of 
mter.) 

In  1177,  Cardinal  Yivian  presided  as  legate,  at  a  council  held  in 
Dublin,  where  the  right  of  the  English  monarch,  in  virtue  of  the  Pope's 
authority,  was  further  inculcated.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin  took  part  in  this  proceeding.  In  1179,  Law- 
imce,  with  some  other  Irish  prelates,  proceeded  to  Ilome,  to  attend  the 
second  general  council  of  Lateran.  On  passing  through  England,  King 
Henry  exacted  from  them  an  oath,  that  they  would  not  prejudice  him 
(Mr  his  empire  in  the  progress  of  their  mission.  While  at  Bome,  Law- 
rence was  appointed  legate  of  Ireland.  In  1180  he  again  travelled  out 
of  Ireland,  with  the  son  of  Boderick  O'Connor,  whom  he  placed  as  a 
hostage  in  the  hands  of  Henry  U.,  then  sojourning  in  'Normandy; 
there  he  was  detained  by  the  King,  whose  displeasure  he  had  incurred, 
through  making  representations  to  Borne  of  the  harsh  and  cruel  Anglo- 
Irish  government  Seeing  the  land  of  his  birth  and  the  pa^mony  of 
his  ancestors  become  the  inheritance  of  strangers,  he  labored  to  avert 
the  evils  that  were  permitted  to  exist  under  the  name  of  English  rule, 
and  to  place  his  country,  which  its  own  internal  divisions  weakened  and 
left  an  easy  prey  to  the  hardy  adventurer,  under  the  lawfid  protection 
of  the  English  sovereign,  and  rescue  it  from  the  despotism  of  English 
oflicials.  Ttie  restraints  thus  put  upon  him  unjustly,  hastened  his  dis- 
solution. Sickness  seized  him  in  Normandy ;  and  anxious,  as  he  was 
aware  of  his  approacliing  demise,  to  close  his  days  in  the  peaceftll  and 
silent  cloister,  he  repaired  to  the  monastery  of  Begular  Canons  at  Eu, 
and  there  e^cpired  on  the  14th  of  November,  1180.  Even  on  his  death- 
bed he  despatched  a  monk  of  the  brotherhood  to  implore  '^  ]>eace  "  for 
Ireknd,  and  the  assent  of  the  king  was  communicated  before  his  death, 
but  peace  was  not  the  object  of  the  sovereign  of  England.  Lnmedi- 
ately  after  the  burial  of  the  archbishop  at  Eu,  Henry  IL  dispatched 
Jeoffrey  de  la  Hay,  his  chaplain,  into  Ireland,  to  seize  the  revenues  of 
the  see,  which  he  retained  for  a  year. 

Tlie  remains  of  the  holy  prelate  were  placed  in  a  shrine  before  the 
altar  of  the  martyr  Leodegarius ;  but  when  the  prelate  was  canonized  in 
1218,  by  Pope  Honorius  HL,  they  were  translated  with  great  solemnity. 
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and  placed  over  the  high  altar,  and  there  preserved  in  a  silver  shrine. 
8t  Lawrence  is  the  patryn  saint  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin. 

John  Comyn  succeeded  ;  and  the  EngUsh  monarch  who  persecnted 
the  holy  prelate  St.  Lawrence,  for  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  land  of 
his  birth,- no  longer  able  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  the  see,  resolved 
that  an  office  of  so  much  importance  should  not  be  entrusted  to  on 
Ldshman,  who  perhaps  might  be  actuated  by  the  same  patriotic  motives 
as  St  Lawrence,  and  might  more  openly  assume  an  hostility  ta  the  ' 
rule  of  the  British  monarch.  Accordingly,  on  the  monarch's  earnest 
recommendation,  his  chaplain,  John  Comyn,  a  native  of  England,  and 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  Evesham,  a  man  of  eloquence  and  learning,  was 
elected  on  the  6th  of  September,  1181,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin, 
by  some  of  the  clergy  who  had  assembled  at  Evesham,  for  the  purpose. 
John  was  not  tlien  a  priest,  but  was  in  the  following  year  ordained  one 
at  Velletri,  and  on  the  21st  of  March,  1181,  was  consecrated  by  Pope 
Lucius  ni.,  who  took  under  his  especial  protection  the  see  of  Dublin  ; 
and  by  bull,  dated  the  13th  of  April,  1182,  and  by  virtue  and  authority 
of  the  holy  canons,  ordered  and  decreed  that  ^^  no  archbishop  or  bishop 
should,  without  the  assent  of  the  prelate  of  Dublin,  presume  to  hold 
within  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  any  conference,  or  entertain  any  ecclesi- 
astical causes  or  matters  of  the  same  diocese,  unless  enjoined  by  the 
Boman  Pontiff  and  his  legate." 

From  this  privilege,  which  was  introduced,  as  appears,  against  the 
claims  of  Canterbury,  arose  the  controversy  regarding  the  primatial 
right  of  visitation,  which  distracted  both  provinces  for  centuries  atter- 
wards.  The  Primate  of  Armagh  contended  that  he  had,  notwithstand- 
ing 'tliis  exemption,  the  right  of  having  his  cross  borne  before  him— of 
holding  appeals  and  visitations  in  the  whole  province  of  Leinster. 

Though  a  bishop  is  bound  to  residence  by  tlie  canons,  John  was  ab- 
sent from  his  church  three  years,  and  at  Icngdi  arrived  in  September, 
1184,iiaving  been  despatched  by  the  IQng  to  prepare  for  the  reception 
of  Prince  John,  earl  of  Morton,  whom  his  royal  parent  had  resolved  to 
send  into  Ireland.  John,  as  an  English  baron,  received  tlie  Prince  at 
Waterford,  and  obtained  from  him  a .  grant  of  the  bishopric  of  Glenda>  ^ 
loch,  with  all  its  appurtenances  in  lands,  manors,  churches,  tithes, 
fisheries,  liberties,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  successors  for  ever ;  but  this 
union  was  not  to  take  place  during  the  life  of  William  Piro,  then 
bishop  of  Glendaloch.  Li  the  year  1186,  archbishop  Comyn  held  a 
provincial  synod  in  Dublin,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The 
canons  then  enacted  were  confirmed  under  the  leaden  seal  of  Pope 
Urban  UI.,  and  are  extant       , 

In  1189,  this  prelate  rebuilt  the  cathedral  of  St  Patrick,  elected  it 
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into  a  collegiate  church,  and  endowed  it  with  snitable  possessions,  plac- 
in  it  thirteen  prebendaries ;  he  also  repaired  and  enlai^ed  the  choir  of 
Ghrist  church  cathedral,  founded  and  endowed  the  nunnery-  of  Grace- 
Bien,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  for  regular  canonesses  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, whom  he  removed  from  the  more  ancient  convent  of  Lusk. 

In  1197,  Hamo  de  Yalois,  justiciary  of  Ireland,  under  Prince  John, 
finding  the  government  embarrassed  through  the  want  of  a  treasury, 
harassed  John  Comyn  by  seizing  on  several  lands  belonging  to  his  see. 
De  Yalois  having  enriched  himself  by  plundering  this  see,  and  also  the 
laity,  was  recalled  firom  the  government  in  consequence  of  a  papal  re- 
monstrance, in  September,  1198.  Hamo  de  Yalois,  struck  with  remorse 
for  his  spoliation,  made  a  grant  of  twenty  ploughlands  to  the  arch- 
bishop, and  his  successors,  for  ever.  The  appeal  to  Home  having  excited 
the  anger'of  Prince  John,  the  prelate  was  not  for  some  time  received 
into  favor. 

John  Comyn  died  on  the  35th  of  October,  1214,  having  survived 
the  reconciliation  about  six  years,  an^  was  buried  in  Christ  church, 
where  a  noble  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 


BISHOPS  OF  OLENDALOOH. 

• 

Saint  Kevin  or  Coemgen,  was  of  an  illustrious  family,  in  the  territory 
of  Tirtuathal — ^the  country  of  the  O'Toolcs ; — ^his  father's  name  was 
Coemlog,  and  his  mother's  Coemilla,  of  the  princely  house  of  Dal  Mes- 
sineorb  ;  both  were  Christians,  as  Kevin  was  baptized,  when  a  child,  by 
a  priest  Cronan.  At  the  age  of  seven  years  he  was  placed  under 
Petrocus,  a  learned  and  holy  Briton,  with  whom  he  remained  five  years. 
Having  now  reached  his  twelftli  year,  his  parents  consigned  him  to  the 
care  of  three  holy  elders,  Eogan,  Lochan,  and  Enna,  to  be  instructed  by 
them  in  their  school  or  monastery.  Witli  them  he  remained  three  years. 
He  became  a  disciple  of  BeoDamis,  a  hermit,  and  afterwards  of  a 
bishop  Lugidus,  who  ordained  him  a  priest.  It  is  said,  that  by  tlie 
advice  of  this  bishop  he  founded  a  monastery  for  himself,  at  a  place 
called  Cluainduach.  Leaving  some  of  his  monks  there,  he  repaired  to 
his  own  country,  and  for^ied  his  establishment  at  Glendaloch.  At  what 
time  the  monastery  was  founded  is  not  recorded.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  abbot  when  he  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  St.  Kieran,  of  Clonmacnois, 
but  he  did  not  arrive  until  three  days  after  his  death.  It  is  also  related 
that  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  holy  abbots  Columba,  Comgal,  and  Cainnech, 
then  at  Usneach,  in  Meath. 
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Having  airanged  the  order  and  discipline  of  hb  institation  at  Glenr 
daloch,  he  retired  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vallej,  about  a  mile  from 
the  monastery^  and  there,  in  a  small  place,  beset  with  thick  trees  and 
refreshed  hj  rivulets,  he  led  the  life  of  a  hermit,  four  years,  practicing 
the  greatest  austerities,  until  his  monks  prevailed  on  him  to  return  with 
them  to  the  monastery.  When  far  advanced  in  years,  he  intended  to 
undertake  a  long  journey,  but  he  was  dissuaded  £rom  it  by  Oariiban^  a 
hermit.  His  end  approaching,  he  received  the  holy  viaticum  firom  St. 
Mochuorog,  a  Briton,  who  had  a  cell  to  the  east  of  Glendaloch.  St 
Coemgen  died  on  the  8d  of  June,  A.D.  618.    He  is  said  to  have  lived 

120  years.  His  monastery  seems  to  have  been  founded  about  the  year 
549.  Though  it  is  probable  that  St.  Coemgen  was  not  a  bishop,  Glen- 
daloch, soon  after  his  death,  became  an  episcopal  see. 

St.  Libba  or  Molibba  is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century,  and  was  probably  its  first  bishop. 
Libba  was  the  son  of  Golman,  and  descended  of  the  Messincorbs,  an 
ancient  and  powerful  family  i^  Leinster.  His  mother's  name  was 
Coeltigema,  of  the  same  family  and  sister  to  St  Kevin.  St  labba  died 
on  the  8th  of  January,  but  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  recorded. 

St.  Aidan,  the  son  of  Mannius,  was  of  the  Mes^corb  fSwfiily ;  his 
motlier's  name  was  Briga,  the  daughter  of  Oobthaig,  who  was  also  of 
the  saifae  tribe.  He  is  expressly  styled  bishop  of  Glendaloch.  He  was 
half  brother  to  Hugh,  the  son  of  Anmirus  or  Amirach,  king  of  Ireland. 
Neither  is  the  year  of  his  birth  or  death  recorded. 

Ampadan  is  mentioned  in  an  ancient  Irish  calendar,  as  bishop  of 
Glendaloch,  and  his  death  is  placed  on  the  10th  of  January. 

Dairchell  MacCuretai,  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  died  on  the  8d  of 
May,  676. 

St.  Amphodan,  who  died  on  the  11th  of  January,  and 
•  St.  Sellan,  who  died  on  the  10th  of  February,  are  said  to  have  been 
bishops  of  Glendaloch,  but  the  periods  are  unknown. 

Edirscill,  son  of  Cellach,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  died 
A.D.  814. 

Dungal  Mac  Baithen,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  died  in  899. 

Gormac  FitzBran,  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  died  A.D.  925,  but  his 
consecration  has  been  doubted. 

Nuadhu,  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  died  A.D.,928. 

Giolla  na  Naembh  Laighen,  "the  nqble  bisliop  of  Glendaloch," 
died  A.D.  1085.  He  must  have  resigned  his  see,  for  he  was,  afler  his 
consecration,  abbot  of  Wirzburg,  a-  town  on  the  river  Moen,  in  Ger- 
many. 

Cormac  Uu  Mail,  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  died  A  J).  1101. 
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Hugh  IJa  Modain,  bishop  of  Glendaloch,  died  A.D.  11S6. 

OiUa  na  Naemh,  bishop  of  Gleudaloch,  assisted  at  the  conncil  of 
Eellsy  in  the  year  1163. 

Kinad  O'Eonan  was  bishop  of  this  see  in  1166.  His  death  is  placed 
in  the  year  1178. 

Malchns  or  Macrobins  sat  in  1179 ;  was  archdeacon  of  Dublin  be- 
fore his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Glendaloch. 

William  Firo  (xr  Perjn,  the  last  recognised  bishop  of  Glendaloch, 
died  AJ).  1214. 

ARCHBISHOPS  OP  DUBLIN— CONTINUBD. 

Henry  de  Loundres  succeeded  in  the  year  1213.  He  was  archdeacon 
of  Stafford^  and  was  consecrated  in  the  beginning  of  1214 ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  cited  to  Eome,  to  assist  at  a  general  counciL  On 
his  arrival  there,  Pope  Innocent  HI.  ratified  the  union  of  Glendaloch 
with  Dublin,  and  in  1216  confirmed  the  possessions  of  this  see ;  in  1217, 
constituted  legate  of  Ireland  by  the  Pope,  he  convened,  a  synod  at 
Dublin,  in  which,  according  to  the  annals  of  St.  Mary's  abbey,  he 
established  many  things  profitable  to  the  Jrish  church.  In  1219, 
Henry  de  Loundres  assumed,  the  second  time,  the  administration  of  Ire- 
land, Jeoffrey  de  Marescis,  the  governor  having  been  recall^  In 
1228,  by  writ,  directed  to  the  lords  justices,  he  received  die  custody  of 
all  vacant  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  the  profits  to  be  re- 
ceived by  John  de  St.  John,  bishop  of  Ferns  and  treasurer  of  Ireland, 
and  by  de  Theurville,  archdeacon  of  Dublin,  and  to  be  by  them  paid  to 
the  archbishop,  until  the  debts  and  obligations  due  by  the  crown  to  him 
should  be  satisfied. 

This  prelate  erected  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Patrick  into  a  cathe- 
dral, "  united,"  as  Allen  says,  "  with  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
in  one  spouse,  saving  to  the  other  Church  the  prerogative  of  honor.'^ 

Having  filled  the  see  fifteen  years,  he  died  about  the  beginning  of 
July,  1228,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church.  Of  liis  tomb  tliere  is  no 
trace.  This  English  prelate  obtained  the  disgraceful  epithet  of  Scorch- 
villain«  Having  simmioned  his  tenants  to  give  an  account  of  the  titles 
by  which  they  held  their  lands,  they  appeared  and  produced  their  deeds. 
The  bishop  instantly  possessed  himself  of  them  and  consigned  them  to 
the  fire  to  the  injury  of  the  unsuspecting  farmers.  Whereupon  they  are 
said  to  have  given  him  the  opprobrious  epithet  alluded  to. 

Luke,  Dean  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand,  London,  treasurer  of  the  king's 

wardrobe,  was,  through   tlie  influence  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of 

Kent,  whose  chaplain  he  had  been,  elected  in  1228,  but  his  election 
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had  been  declared  null  at  Borne ;« whereupon  he  was  veelectedi  though.not 
oonflrmed  by  the  Pope  until  the  year  1230,  when  his  patron,  the  Earl 
of  Kent,  incurred  the  king^s  displeasure  and  was  oruelly  persecuted  and 
deserted  by  all  his  friends.  The  Archbishop  Luke,  mindful  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  gratitude,  adhered  to  his  interest  and  obtained  by  his  perserer- 
anoe  in  his  cause  milder  terms  from  the  sovereign  than  were  originally 
intended.  In  1150  the  archbishops,  bishops  and  clergy  of  Ireland  who 
were  of  Irish  birth,  had  in  a  synod  enacted  a  decree  that  no  Englishman 
born  should  be  admitted  a  canon  in  any  of  their  churches.  A  remoA*; 
strance  being  forwarded  to  the  pope,  a  bull  was  directed  to  them  in 
which  they  were  commanded  to  rescind  the  said  decree  within  a  month. 
In  1258  a  contest  arose  between  the  chapters  of  the  two  cathedrals  con- 
cerning the  election  of  the  archbishops.  Luke  strove  to  adjust  the  mat- 
ter by  prescribing  that  the  place  of  election  should  be  only  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  by 
joint  votes  assisting  in  the  election ;  but  the  latter  not  content  with  this 
adjustment,  the  affair  was  brought  before  Innocent  lY.,  as  a  special  in* 
justice  to  the  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's.  The  pope  empowered  by  bull 
dated  the  20th  of  May,  the  bishop  of  Emly,  the  bishop  and  the  dean  of 
Limerick,  to  settle  the  controversy.  About  this  time  arose  also  the  con- 
test with  Keyner,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  concerning  the  right  of  visit- 
ation. ^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  liis  lite.  Archbishop  Luke  suffered  severely  by  a 
malady  in  his  eyes,  which  brought  on  a  total  loss  of  sight  and  eventu- 
ally hastened  his  death  in  December,  1225.  He  was  buried  in  Clirist 
church,  with  his  predecessor,  John  Comyn. 

Fulk  de  Sandford  succeeded  in  1256.  Both  chapters  elected  Ealph 
of  Norwich,  canon  of  St.  Patrick's  and  treasurer  of  Ireland,  but  lie  waa 
betrayed  at  Home  by  his  agents,  as  Matthew  Paris  states :  "  He  was  a 
witty,  pleasant  companion,  and  one  who  loved  good  cheer."  He  was,  it 
seems,  too  secular  and  worldly  to  be  consecrated.  His  election  was 
therefore  set  aside,  and  Fulk  de  Sandford,  archdeacon  of  Middlesex  and 
treasurer  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  was  by  the  pope's  bull  declared  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  In  1261  Fulk  de  Sandford  took  a  journey  to  Borne 
on  business  connected  with  his  see,  the  management  of  it  during  his  ab- 
sence having  been  committed  by  the  pope  to  the  bishops  of  Lismore 
•  and  Waterford.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1271,  Archbishop  Fulk  died  in  his 
manor  of  Finglass ;  his  body  was  conveyed  to  St  Patrick's  church  and 
deposited  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

John  de  Derlington  was  declared  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  by  the 
pope,  who  annulled  the  elections  of  William  de  la  Comer  by  the  prior 
and  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  Fromund  le  Brun  by  the  dean 
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and  chapter  of  Bt  Patrick's.  John  was  a  doctor  of  diyinity,  a  Domini- 
can friar  and  confessor  to  tlie  late  King  Henry  m.,  and  had  been  his 
ambassador  to  Pope  Nicholas  in  1278.  He  was  consecrated  in  Waltham 
Abbey  on  the  8th  of  September,  1279,  by  John,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bniy.  Matthew  Paris  describes  him  as  a  prelate  of  great  anthority  be- 
eanse  of  his  learning  and  wisdom.  Bale  calls  him  ^^  a  mercenary  hire- 
ling and  no  shepherd,  and  says  that  he  died  blasted  by  divine  vengeance.'' 
He  was  collector  of  the  Peter-pence,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  to  the 
pontifis,  John  XXI.,  Nicholas  IH.,  and  Martin  TV,  His  death  took  place 
gaddenly  in  London  on  the  29th  of  March,  1284,  in  the  fifth  year  after 
his  consecration,  in  a  Dominican  convent,  and  there  bnried. 

John  de  Sandford  was  a  native  of  England  ;  brother  to  Archbishop 
Falk,  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  for  some  time  es- 
cheator  of  Ireland.  He  was  canonically  elected  by  the  chapter  of  St 
Patrick's,  and  being  confirmed  by  the  king,  he  was  consecrated  in  the 
chnrch  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  palm-Sanday,  1286.  In  his  early  life  he 
came  to  Ireland  as  vicar-general  to  his  brother,,  and  was  presented  by 
the  baroness  of  Naas  to  the  rectory  of  Maynooth.  John  was  a  prelate 
in  great  reputation  for  learning,  wisdom,  and  discretion.  He  died  in 
October,  1294,  having  been  seized  with  a  grievons  distemper.  His  body 
was  conveyed  from  England  at  the  desire  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Patrick's, 
and  bnried  there  in  his  brother's  monument  *" 

William  de  Hotham  was  confirmed  in  the  archbishoprick  by  the 
provision  of  the  pope,  who  annulled  the  election  of  Tliomas  de  Chads- 
worth.  William  was  bom  in  England,  educated  at  Paris,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  1280 ;  afterwards  became  a  Domin- 
ican friar,  and  was  twice  provincial  of  the  order  in  England.  As  am- 
bassador at  Rome  from  King  Edward  I.,  ho  executed  his  business  with 
great  eclat,  being  inferior  to  none  in  learning,  virtue,  integrity,  and 
judgment,  in  the  management  of  affairs ;  the  pope  gave  him  authority 
to  select  any  prelate  whom  he  would  choose  as  his  consecrator.  It  seems 
he  was  consecrated  in  1298,  at  Ghent,  by  Anthony  Beake,  bishop  of 
Dnrham.  Having  been  the  mediator  of  a  truce  between  Philip  FV*.,  of 
France,  and  Edward  L,  of  England,  which  continued  for  two  years,  he 
returned  to  Eome  with  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  which  the  pope  had 
established,  and  on  his  journey  homewards  through  Burgundy,  he  be- 
came ill  at  Dizon,  where  he  died  in  a  monastery  of  his  order  on  the  27th 
of  August,  in  tlie  same  year.  His  body  was  conveyed  into  England  and 
buried  in  a  Dominican  monastery  of  London. 

Bale,  though  aspersing  his  character  and  that  of  the  pope,  who  pro- 
moted him,  as  if  the  mediation  of  gold  was  all-powerful,  allows  that  he 
was  a  ^^man  highly  extolled  by  the  writers  of  his  own  order  as  a  person 
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of  grdat  spirit,  acute  parts,  and  potsessed  of  a  singalar  dexterity  in  oon- 
eiliating  the  fay<»r  of  men." 

Richard  de  Ferings,  who  had  been  archdeacon  of  Oanteri>iur)r  during 
fifteen  years  before,  succeeded  in  1229,  the  king  objecting  to  receive  his 
fealty  because  of  some  clauses  in  the  letters  provisional  of  iiie  pope, 
which  he  considered  prejudicial  to  the  i^oyal  prerogative.  Bi<ihard  ob- 
tained the  temporals  by  renouncing  any  benefit  therefrom. 

Immediately  after  his  consecration,  the  prelate  applied  himself  to 
compose  the  misunderstanding  between  the  cathedrals  of  Christ  church 
and  St  Patrick's.  The  agreement  was  reduced  to  writing  and  fortified 
by  the  common  seal  of  each  chapter,  with  a  penalty  annexed.  Hie 
heads  of  it  are  as  follow : 

That  the  archbishops  of  Dublin  should  be  consecrated  and  enthroned 
in  Christ  church. 

That  both  churches  should  be  called  cathedral  and  metropolitan. 

That  Christ  church,  as  the  greater,  the  mother,  and  the  elder,  should 
have  the  precedence  ijx  all  rights  and  concerns  of  the  see  and  that  the 
cross,  mitre,  and  ring  of  every  archbishop,  wherever  he  died,  should  be 
deposited  therein ;  and  lastly. 

That  each  church  should  have  the  alternate  sepulture,  as  a  right,  of 
the  bodies  of  the  archbishops,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  their  wills. 

Having  thus,  as  he  thought,  composed  the  jealousies  that  existed 
between  the  cathedrals,  the  archbishop  resided  for  the  most  part  abroad, 
having  constituted  Thomas  de  Chadsworth  his  vicar  general.  His  ab- 
sence having  operated  injuriously  to  the  affairs  of  his  province,  he  at 
length  became  sensible  of  the  dereliction  of  his  duty,  and  on  his 
return  from  Eome  with  the  object  of  retrieving  the  detriment,  he  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  of  which  he  died  on  the  18th  of  October^ 
1306. 

John  Leech  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1810  by  the  influence  of  King 
Edward  H.,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain  and  almoner.  Havering,  who 
was  bishop  elect,  and  confirmed  without  consecration,  enjoyed  the  prof- 
its of  the  see  four  years,  and  then  voluntarily  resigned.  On  the  appli- 
cation of  John  Leech,  Pope  Clement  Y.  issued  his  bull  for  founding  an 
university  for  scholars  in  Dublin,  but  adesign  so  creditable  to  the  memo- 
ry of  Leech,  was  frustrated  by  the  revival  of  the  contest  concerning 
the  primatial  right 

Archbishop  Leech  was  constituted  lord  treasurer  of  Ireland  in  the 
dose  of  the  year  1813,  and  died  soon  after,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1313, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster.  In  the  meantime  the  usual  dispute 
arose  between  the  Cathedrals  regarding  the  appointment  of  a  successor, 
one  ftixtj  declaring  for  Walter  Thombnry,  chaunter  ci  St  Patrick's,  and 
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riMBiorilor  of  Izekad ;  the  other  for  Alexander  de  Bicknor,  the  deecend- 
mt  of  an  "Rngliflh  family,  then  prebendary  of  Maynooth  and  treasurer  of 
Ireland*  Walter,  on  his  election,  embaiked  for  France  where  the  pope 
then  held  hia  court,  but  on  the  nig^t  of  his  departure  a  Btorm  aroee  and 
Walter  with  a  hnndred  and  fifly-eiz  others  perished. 

Alexander  de  Bicknor  took  a  journey  to  Lyons  with  the  king's  let- 
ters, earnestly  recommending  him  to  the  pope  as  a  '^  man  of  profound 
judgment,  morality,  integrity,  and  circumspection  in  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral affidrs ;"  yet  his  confirmation  was  postponed,  as  the  sovereign  re- 
quired hia  personal  services.  At  last  John  XXI.  confirmed  his  appoint* 
ment  to  the  see,  and  Alexander  de  Bicknor  was  consecrated  at  Avignon 
by  Nicholas  de  Prato,  cardinal  of  Osda,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1817. 

He  arrived  in  Dublin  as  archbishop  and  lord  justice  of  Ireland,  and 
was  received  by  clergy  and  people  with  great  acclamatious  of  joy  cm  the 
9th  of  October,  1318.  Pope  John  XXII.  wrote  to  him,  tiie  archbishop 
of  Cashel,  and  to  the  dean  of  Dublin,  to  excommunicate  Bobert  Bruce 
and  his  adherents,  and  also  his  brother  Edward,  if  they  did  not  make 
nstitntion  for  tiio  ravages,  murders,  robberies,  and  burning  of  churches, 
eonmiitted  by  them  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  1820  he  founded  an 
university  in  St  Patrick^  Dublin,  which  was  confirmed  by  Pope  John 
XXn. ;  public  lectures  were  established,  but  the  deficiency  of  the  en- 
dowment rendered  the  project  abortive.  The  heretics  of  KQkenuy,  who 
were  obliged  to  fiy  fix>m  the  authority  of  their  bishop,  took  shelter  in  the 
archdiocese  of  Dublin  and  were  protected  from  prosecution  by  de  Bick- 
nor ;  Ledred,  bishop  of  Ossory,  who  was  kept  in  confinement  seventeen 
days  by  these  heretics  would  have  appealed  to  Bome  in  support  of  his 
prosecution,  but  he  foimd  considerable  difficulty  even  in  getting  out  of 
Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  steps  taken  by  de  Bicknor  to  prevent  him. 
The  bishop  of  Ossory  did,  however,  pass  over  to  France,  where  he  was 
detained  by  the  power  of  King  Edward.  In  this  exile  he  was  forced  to 
remain  nine  years,  and  in  the  mterim  the  Archbishop  de  Bicknor  seized 
the  profits  of  the  see  of  Ossory  until  ho  was  compelled  by  the  pope  to 
withdraw  his  metropolitan  power  over  the  see  of  Ossory,  and  this  inter- 
dict lay  over  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  until  do  Bicknor^s  death.  In  1849 
the  contest  relative  to  the  primacy  was  renewed  with  vehemence  be- 
tween de  Bicknor  and  the  primate  of  Armagh.  On  the  14th  of  July, 
in  the  same  year,  de  Bicknor  died,  having  governed  the  see  almost  thir- 
ty^wo  years.  Ware  says  of  him,  tliat  he  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  point  of  probity  or  learning ;  but  let  the  reader  judge  of 
his  sheltering  heretics  and  maltreating  the  bishop,  who  prosecuted  tiiem. 

John  de  St  Paul,  prebendary  of  Doimington  in  the  cathedral  of 
York,  and  canon  of  York,  was  by  the  p<^  advanced  to  the  archbishop- 
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tick  on  the  12th  of  September,  I860.  De  St  Pbul  waa  appointed  ohan- 
oellor  of  Ireland  with  a  salaiy  of  £4f>  per  annum,  an  office  which  he 
held  six  years.  In  1851  the  pope  conuniaeioned  him  t(5  make  inquiiy 
regarding  those  who  were  accused  of  heresy  and  who  fled  into  the  dio- 
cese of  Dublin,  and  to  bring  them  to  punishment  according  to  the  can- 
ons. He  thereupon  restored  the  jurisdiction  of  Dublin  over  the  see  of 
Ossory. 

Having  sat  in  the  see  about  thirteen  years,  he  died  on  the  9th  of 
September,  1862,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  church.  This  prelate  much 
enlarged  and  beautified  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  having  built 
the  choir  at  his  own  expense. 

Thomas  Minot,  prebendary  of  Mullaghiddart,  treasurer  of  Ireland, 
and  also  for  a  time  escheator  of  the  kingdom,  succeeded  by  the  pope's 
provision,  and  was  consecrated  on  palm-Sunday  in  1368.  In  the  year 
1865  the  controversy  respecting  the  primatial  right  was  renewed  be- 
tween him  and  Miles  Sweetman,  archbishop  of  Armagh.  About  the 
year  1870,  Minot  repaired  part  of  St.  Patrick's  church,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  built  the  high  steeple  of  hewn  stone.  In  June, 
1885,  he  died  in  London,  and  the  care  of  the  temporals  of  the  archbish- 
oprick  was  committed  to  the  bishop  of  Meath. 

Eobert  de  Wikeford,  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  doctor  of  the  civil 
and  canon  laws,  and  fellow  of  Merton  College,  was  advanced  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  to  the  see  on  the  12th  of  October,  1875,  and  consecrated 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
Ireland;  again  in  1885  he  was  appointed  chancellor.  He  obtained 
leave  of  absence  in  1890  for  one  year  to  visit  England,  and  in  the  inters 
val  died  on  the  29th  of  August,  1890. 

Bobert  Waldby,  bishop  of  Ayre  in  Gascony,  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Dublin  by  the  pope  in  November,  1891.  In  1895  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  see  of  Chichester,  vacant  by  the  translation  of  Bichard 
Metford  to  the  see  of  Sarum,  and  again  in  1896  was  promoted  to  the 
archbishoprick  of  York. 

,  Bichard  Inorthall  was  promoted  to  the  see  in  1896 ;  was  a  Carmelite 
friar ;  the  son  of  a  mayor  of  London,  and  was  bom  near  that  city.  His 
reputation  for  preaching,  learning,  and  other  acquirements,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  king,  who  procured  him  the  see  of  Ossory  in  1886.  Hav- 
ing sat  in  the  chair  of  Ossory  about  nine  years,  he  was  in  1896  transla- 
ted to  the  see  of  Dublin ;  a  promotion  which  terminated  in  his  death 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1897.    He  was  buried  in  his  own  church. 

Thomas  Cranley,  a  native  of  England,  a  Carmelite  friar,  doctor  of 
divinity,  fellow  of  Merton  College,  and  warden  of  New  College,  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  oi  Oxford,  was  appointed  to  the  see  and  was 
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eoDsecrated  in  1397.  He  filled  the  office  of  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland 
in  that  year,  and  again  in  1401.  In  1416  on  Lord  FomiyaPB  departure 
fbr  England,  Thomas  was  his  deputy  in  the  government  of  Ireland. 
About  the  end  of  1417  he  went  to  England  where  he  died  at  Faringdon, 
fall  of  years  and  honors,  on  the  25th  of  May  of  the  same  year.  His 
body  was  conveyed  to  Oxford  and  interred  in  New  College,  of  which  he 
had  been  the  first  warden.  He  was  a  prelate  in  high  reputation  for  his 
wit  and  pen ;  was  liberal  and  fond  of  alms-deeds ;  an  excellent  preacher; 
a  great  builder  and  improver  of  such  places  as  fell  under  his  care. 

Richard  Talbot,  precentor  of  Hereford,  was  consecrated  archbishop 
of  Dublin  in  the  year  1417.  Eichard  was  descended  of  a  noble  family, 
and  was  brother  to  the  celebrated  warrior,  John  Talbot,  Lord  Fumival. 
In  1423  he  was  lord  justice,  and  subsequently  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland. 
In  1443,  on  the  death  of  John  Prene,  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, but  on  declining  it,  John  Mey  was  promoted  to  the  primatial 
chair. 

Bichard  sat  in  the  see  almost  thirty-two  years,  and  all  this  time  was 
of  the  privy  council  of  Ireland  He  died  on  the  15th  of  Augmtj  1449, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Patrick's  church  before  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

Michael  Tregury,  doctor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  some  time  fellow  of  Exeter  College  there  and  chaplain  to  the  king, 
was  consecrated  in  St.  Patrick's  church,  archbishop  of  DubUn  in  1449  ; 
was  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life  esteemed  as  a  man  of  eminence  for 
learning  and  wisdom.  In  1451  above  fifty  persons  of  his  diocese  went 
to  Eome  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  then  promulgated  by  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
They  who  returned  safe  in  1453,  brought  the  saddening  news  that  Constan- 
tinople was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  the  Emperor  Michael  Palc^logus  slain. 
The  Archbishop  Michael  was  so  afflicted  at  the  news  that  he  proclaimed 
a  fiist  to  be  observed  strictly  throughout  his  diocese  for  three  successive 
days,  and  granted  indulgences  to  those  who  observed  it,  he  himself  walk- 
ing in  procession  before  his  clergy  to  Christ  church  and  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.  In  1453  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  bay  by  pirates, 
who  were  carrying  off  some  ships  from  the  harbor  of  Dublin.  They 
were  pursued  to  Ardglass,  in  the  county  of  Down ;  five  hundred  and 
twenty  of  them  were  slain  and  the  prelate  released. 

Having  presided  over  his  see  twenty  years,  he  died  on  the  21st  of 
December,  1471,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  the  manor-house  of  Tallagh, 
which  he  had  previously  repaired.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Dub- 
lin attended  by  the  clergy  and  citizens,  and  were  buried  in  St.  Patrick's 
cathedral. 

John  Walton  or  Mounstem,  abbot  of  Osney,  near  Oxford,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  see  of  Dublin,  and  consecrated  in  England,  and  adorned 
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with  the  paUiiim  in  1472.  In  1475,  at  the  instance  of  the  DominicaoB 
and  other  regulars,  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  issued  his  bull,  reciting  the  abun- 
dance of  teachers  but  the  deficiency  of  scholars  in  Ireland|  and  sano- 
tioning  the  establishment  of  an  UniTersity  in  Dublin,  for  the  study  of 
arts  and  theology,  and  the  conferring  the  usual  degrees  therein* 

In  1484,  being  blind  and  infirm,  he  voluntarily  resigned  the  arch- 
bishopric, reserving  to  himself,  as  a  maintenance  during  life,  the  mancMr 
of  Swords.  On  his  resignation,  Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  then  lord 
deputy,  forcibly  entered  and  took  possession  of  twenty-four  townlanda 
belonging  to  the  see,  and  retained  them  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  these 
may  have  been  the  lands  which  archbishops  Talbot  and  Tregury  alien 
ated.  In  1614  they  were  restored  to  the  see,  and  in  two  years  aflec- 
wards  they  were  again  forcibly  seized  by  the  house  of  Kildare.  In 
1521  they  were  again  awarded  to  the  archbishopric,  of  which  undis- 
turbed possession  has  since  remained  in  the  see.  In  1489,  five  yeare 
after  his  vacating  the  see,  he  again  appeared  in  tlie  pulpit  of  the  ca- 
thedral, and  preached  at  St.  Patrick's  church,  on  the  festival  of  the 
patron,  before  the  lord  deputy  and  the  nobles,  to  the  admiration  of  his 
hearers.    The  precise  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Walter  Fitzsimon  succeeded,  in  1484 ;  was  official  of  fhe  diocese  of 
Dublin,  bachelor  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  a  learned  divine  and  phi- 
losopher— ^precentor  of  St.  Patrick's  church.  On  the  14th  of  June, 
1484,  Pope  Sixtus  lY.  appointed  him  to  this  see,  and  he  was  consecra- 
ted in  St  Patrick's  cathedral,  in  the  September  following.  In  1487 
this  prelate  was  one  of  those  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Lambert  Sim- 
nel,  and  who  were  accessory  to  his  coronation  in  Christ  church.  In 
1488,  Walter  was  permitted  to  renew  his  allegiance  and  receive  pardon 
through  Sir  Richard  Edgecomb.  In  1496  he  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  Ireland ;  in  this  year  he  held  a  provincial  synod  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  on  which  occasion  an  annual  contribution  for  seven  years 
was  settled  by  the  clergy  of  the  province  to  provide  salaries  for  the 
lecturers  of  the  University,  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral.  Friar  Denis 
Whyte,  in  the  year  following,  being  old  and  infirm,  surrendered  the  see 
of  Glendaloch,  in  the  chapel-house  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  ever  since  the 
archbishops  of  Dublin  have,  without  interruption,  enjoyed  that  see. 
Having  filled  the  see  twenty-seven  years,  he  died  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1511,  at  Finglass,  near  Dublin,  and  his  body  was  conveyed  to  St 
Patrick's  church,  and  there  honorably  interred  in  the  nave.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  ^^  prelate  of  great  gravity  and  learning,  and  of  a  graceful 
appearance." 

William  Bokeby  was  a  native  of  England,  doctor  of  canon  law,  and 
brother  to  Sir  Bichard  Bokeby,  lord  treasurer  of  Ireland.    In  1498  was 
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MM  «f  ]lMll^  bj  Pope  Jnliiia  n.,  in  1807,  aoid  ww,  <m  ilie  Sihof  F*- 
knUBy,  1611,  tnoiditod  to  the  wchiepiaeqpel  see  of  DabUn.  In  1518 
.fee  «onv6Bed  ^proTiaeial  erpod,  enfloted  some  nsefbl  lognlstifyui,  sod, 
ki  the  nine  jmt  ednfiimed  tiie  eetabUshment  of  a  ooUege  oToleiU, 
Jrandad  a*  Mi^^iioodi,  bj  Ctorald,  eurl  of  EildaroL 
r  -Arahbishop  Rokebj  died  on  the  S9ih  of  November,  15S1^  havtaig  n 
ftw  liovni  befim  Us  deaih,  gii^wi  to  eyery  me  belonging  to  the  prioi)r 
af  Ghriit  ehnrdb,  a  pieoe  of  sihrar,  in  teetinionj  of  h&  blesiing  end 
fnyvm.  Aooording  to  the  iniftractibiift  of  his  wiU^  hie  bodj  urae  tent  to 
A^^d  to  be  bnried  in  his  new  chapel  of  Sandal,  a  ISrivric  of  ifaigidiBr 
beantjr* 

ii  Hugh  Inge,  doctor  of  diTini1y,Bncceeded  him  fa  his  see  of  Meatl^  and 
M  ihe  archbuhopiie  in  the  jrear  1621.  Hogfa  waa  a  native  of  England, 
nd  boom  in  SomenetBfaire ;  was  made  perpetual  fillow  of  Kew  College, 
la  Oxford,  A.D.  1444 ;  took  his  degrees  there,  and  leaving  it  in  1490, 
^wvelled  into  fi)reign  conntries.  In  1613 he  was  made  bishopof  Heath, 
iiAich  he  goTomed  ten  years.  In  16S1,  he  sneceeded  to  the  see  ot 
Dnblin,  and  the  year  following  obtained  the  tessporak.  In  1527  he  was 
esMliUited  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  was  esteemed  as  a  man  of  great 
ftaitAtej  and  justice.  He  presided  six  years,  and  died  in  Dublin  on  the 
8d  of  August,  1528,  and  was  bnried  in  St.  Patrick's  church. 

<  John  Allen,  doctor  of  laws  and  treasurer  of  St  Paul^  London,  siut- 
eseded,  and  was  consecrated  in  Christ  church,  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1528.  John  was  one  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  abettors  in  procuring  the 
disBolntion  of  forty  lesser  monasteries  for  the  endowment  of  the  col- 
leges at  Oxfiyrd  and  Ipswich, — a  project,  which  the  bishop  of  Herefnd 
observed,  brought,  like  the  gold  of  Tholouse,  either  destructicn  or  sonae 
dire  calamity  on  all  who  touched  it.  Two  of  the  abettors  fought  a  duel, 
one  of  them  was  killed,  another  hanged  himself,  a  third  threw  himsdf 
into  a  well,  a  fourth,  though  a  rich  man,  became  a  beggar,  Wolsey  lost 
checking's  ikvor  and  died  miserably ;  the  pope,  who  gave  his  consent 
to  the  dissolntion,  saw  Bome  taken  and  plundered  by  the  imperial  army, 
Umsdif  and  cardinals  prisoners,  and  become  the  sport  and  mockery  of  a 
licentious  multitude,  and  John  Allen,  intercepted  on  his  way  from  Ire- 
land, to  avoid  the  consequences  of  a  rebellion  which  Lord  Thomas 
Eib^endd  had  excited,  was  brutally  murdered  in  the  presence  of  Lord^ 
Thomas,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1634,  and-  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 
Ware  describes  him  as  a  man  of  hospitality  and  learning,  and  a  diligent 
inquirer  into  antiquity. 

Hugh  Curwen,  chosen  under  Queen  Mary's  letter  to  Ihe  dean  and 
ehaptttr  <€  Christ  chnAsh,  succeeded  in  1656;  fomr  years  after  aban- 


doned  the  faith.    The  diocese  of  Dablin  had  no  Oathollo  bishop 
ihe  6th  of  May,  1600,  when  a  Spaniard  and  a  Franciscan  fiiar, 

Mathew  de  Oviedo  succeeded.  Mathew  was  bom  in  Segovia,  and 
was  educated  at  Salamanca ;  subsequently  joined  the  order  of  St 
Francis,  and  presided  over  the  monastery  at  TgtOj  in  the  diocese  of 
Zamora,  in  old  Castile.  In  consequence  of  the  fieulure  pf  the  Spanish  in- 
vasion of  Ireland,  under  John  D.  Aguila,  Mathew  de  Oviedo  was  obliged 
to  become  an  exile  from  his  see,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
Spain,  a  pensioner  of  the  court,  and  at  last  died  in  obscurity.  In  his 
absence  Bobert  Lalor,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  who  had  received  orders 
from  Bishop  Brady  of  Eihnore,  was,  by  the  pope  appointed  vicar-gene- 
ral of  Dublin,  and  also  of  the  sees  of  Kildare  and  Ferns.  His  jurisdic- 
tion he  exercised  firmly  and  openly,  frequently  changing  his  name  and 
residence,  as  necessary  for  his  personal  safety.  He  was  at  last  arrested, 
and  thrown  into  confinement  in  the  castle.  The  government  feigned  to 
attribute  to  him  a  confession,  by  which  he  would  have  incurred  the 
guilt  of  treason  to  his  conscience  and  religion,  and  on  the  remonstrance 
of  his  friends  he  assured  them  and  protested,  that  he  only  admitted  the 
king's  authority  in  temjK)rals,  without  any  reference  to  spiritual  autho- 
rity :  whereupon  he  was  indicted  anew,  as  having  incurred  a  prsBmunire 
by  exercising  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  his  capacity  of  vicar-general  to 
the  pope.  Lalor  pleaded  in  vain ;  he  was  found  guilty  of  contempt  of 
the  statute,  but  sentence  was  never  executed.  The  absence  of  Mathew 
de  Oviedo  having  continued  ten  years,  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
a  pastor  for  the  see. 

Eugene  Mathews  succeeded  in  1611 ;  was  parish  priest  of  Clogfaer, 
and  in  August,  1609,  became  bishop  of  the  church  of  that  see,  from 
which  he  was  translated  to  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin,  in  May,  1611. 
The  period  of  his  translation  was  one  of  imminent  danger,  as  Andrew 
Knox,  the  bishop  of  Orkney  was  removed  to  Baphoe,  in  Ireland,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  annihilating  the  Catholic  £uth  of  the  Irish  church. 
This  blood-thirsty  vrretch,  who  pretended  to  be  the  guardian  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  apostolic  commission  of  feeding  and  teaching  the  lambs 
and  sheep  of  the  fold,  was  the  immediate  adviser  of  those  cruel  and 
savage  edicts,  requiring  the  clergy  of  the  ancient  fiiith  to  quit  the 
kingdom  under  pain  of  death. 

Notwithstanding  this  dentmciation  against  ecclesiastics,  the  arch- 
bishop Eugene  presided  at  a  conference  held  at  Ejlkenny,  in  October, 
1614,  and  on  this  occasion  decrees  were  enacted,  first,  for  the  reception 
of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Trent,  as  circumstances  would  permit ; 
secondly,  for  the  establishment  of  vicars  and  the  appointment  of  deans 
to  preside  over  the  priesthood ;  thirdly,  for  the  due  quaUfications  of  the 
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chOdvm  «m1  apoooon— ttie  oMCtion  of  daoi  from  the  knawii 
fraUhited,  under  pain  of  mmpemaoa;  fifiUj,  to  provide  f)r  the 
celebtiticn  of  the  Brvine  mjateriety  direotin|;  tibe  eeldiMiil,  as 
te  ■■§  oMigBd'to  oflar  up  the  iicrifiee  in  the  open  air  end  m  nncoaaa 
wftM,  fa  aelect  n  deaa  plaee^  eheltend  from  wind  and  min. 
audh  pnmdea  tar  the  pobUeitj  and  n^uibmig  of  maniaffla  the 
of  the  cootracting  pertim^  and  the  prevention  of  rlandm 
Ihe  aeventh,  fiir  the  maintenanee  of  the  daigjr,  by  ool- 
from  their  Hoeks.  Ei^ith  providei  ftr  the  chaiactar  of  tte 
r,  pnhiliilB  mereantile  pnnoiti^  frnning,  and  fepecially  interfer- 
in  *'*fltffi  of  state  or  p<difticB»  If inth  Tanlrainn  prnarhina  on 
of  frith  bj  ai^  but  those  who  were  approved.  Tenth  prafveoto 
on  matteiB  of  frith,  or  diaeoniona  on  reUgkraa  aatyeolB 
convivial  boon.  Eleventh  eonsolta  frr  the  dne  obaervanee  of 
and  abstinence. 
«r  In  1615,  on  the  oeeaaicA  of  the  regal  visitalion,  the 
ii^parted  diet  Engene  ICafthewB,  titolar  anjibishqp  of  DaUin, 
aaeNdy  harbored  therein ;  and  on  the  18th  of  October,  161T,  n  prode- 
iflsned  from  the  castle  of  Dablin,  frr  the  equbion  of  all  the 
deigjr,  and  a  certain  individaa],  John  Boyton,  was  commis- 
to  discover  them,  nor  was  Boyton  ramiss  in  petfrnning  his  dnty, 
m  he  detected  many  of  than,  and  also  scHue  of  the  nobles  who  sheltered 
Aem,  all  of  whom  were  thrown  into  pristm,  while  the  judges  on  drcoit 
were  instructed  to  enfiurce  the  poialties  and  fines  against  recusants  who 
did  not  attend  the  Protestant  service. 

Engme  Mathews  was  obliged  at  length  to  yield  to  the  stonn.  He 
mtked  to  the  Netheriands,  where  he  died  in  16S8. 

Thomas  Fleming,  a  Franciscan  friar,  of  the  frmily  d  the  barons  ef 
filane,  and  scmietime  profeaBor  <tf  theology  in  Louvain,  was,  on  the  S8d 
ef  October,  16S3,  and  in  the  SOth  year  of  his  age  appointed  archbishop 
ef  DnUin,  by  Pope  Uiban  YUL  Immediately  on  his  jHnomotion  to  the 
aaehdiocese,  Panl  Hanis,  a  secular  priest,  began  to  inveigh  bitterly 
ifgafaist  the  adection  of  prelates  from  the  dasB  of  regulars ;  he  ako  at- 
laeked  the  firian.  But  at  length  Cardinal  Barberini,  j^ect  of  the  Pro- 
paganda, fek  eompdled  to  inteifrre,  and  accordingly  directed  the  biahqp 
ef  Meath  to  baniah  him  from  the  diocese  of  Dublin ;  but  the  bishop  of 
Heath  dreading  the  civil  power,  did  not  wish  to  act,  and  this  turbulent 
piieBt  at  once  dedared  that  he  would  not  retire,  unkss  compelled  by 
the  aatbority  of  King  Charlea.  The  ensuing  years  of  Archbisluqp  Flem- 
hig  appear  to  have  pissed  in  the  silent  and  unobtrusive  exereise  of  his 
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ecclesiastical  fanctioiis.  In  1649,  he  appeared  at  Kilkenny,  through  his 
proxy,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Everard,  but  when  the  designs  of  the  govenmient 
became  more  apparent,  and  that  the  extinction  of  the  Catholics  and 
their  faith  was  the  object,  the  archbishop  of  Dnblin  felt  himself  obliged 
to  participate  in  person  in  the  counsels  of  the  confederates  at  Kilkenny, 
and  thereupon  appointed  Doctor  Edmond  O'Beilly  to  fill  the  station  of 
vicargeneral  in  his  absence.  As  one  of  the  membere  for  Leinster,  the 
Archbishop  Fleming,  sat  in  the  council,  and  on  the  20th  of  Jmie,  164A, 
together  with  the  archbishop  of  Toam,  the  only  two  among  the  pre- 
lates who  did  so,  authorized  Nicholas  Yiscount  Gormanstown,  Sir  Lucas 
Dillon,  Sir  Sobert  Talbot,  and  others,  to  treat  with  the  Marquis  of  Or- 
mond,  who  was  obliged  to  temporise,  for  the  cessation  of  arms.  In  the 
ensuing  month,  father  Peter  Scarampa,  an  Oratorian,  and  a  man  of  con^ 
summate  prudence  and  learning,  arriyed  with  supplies  of  money  and 
ammunition  from  Home,  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  pontiff  Urban  Villi 
to  whom  the  celebrated  Luke  Wadding  made  known  the  snfterings  of 
the  Irish  Catholics,  and  their  efforts  to  preserve  themselyes  and  their 
fiuth  from  utter  extinction.  In  1644,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  was 
present  at  the  general  assembly  of  Ejlkenny,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
and  confirmed  by  an  oatli  of  association,  that  every  confederate  should 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  king  and  his  heirs — to  maintain 
the  Soman  Catholic  faith  and  religion,  and  to  obey  the  orders  and  de^ 
crees  of  the  supreme  council. 

Father  Scarampa  remained  in  the  discharge  of  his  commission  at 
Kilkenny,  until  November,  1645,  when  John  Baptist  Binuccini,  arch- 
bishop and  prince  of  Fermo,  arrived  in  the  character  of  apostolic  nun- 
cio extraordinary. 

In  the  year  1648,  Edmond  O'Beilly  was  removed  fr^m  the  station  of 
vicar-general,  as  it  appears  he  had  neither  prudence  or  ability  to  sustain 
it,  and  the  Bev.  Lawrence  Archbold  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1649,  the  prelate  resided  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  at  last  he  sunk  into  the  grave  in  the  midst  of  those  perse- 
cutions by  which  "  the  keen-eyed  vigilance  of  the  persecutors  drove  the 
Catholic  laity  into  the  country.  The  priests  and  monks  scarcely  dare 
sleep,  even  in  the  houses  of  their  own  people — ^their  life  was  an  earthly 
warfare  and  a  martyrdom — ^they  breathed  as  by  stealth  among  the  hills 
and  the  woods,  and  fi^uently  in  the  abyss  of  bogs  or  marshes,  which 
the  persecutors  could  not  penetrate :  yet  thither  fiocked  congregations 
of  poor  Catholics  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  salvation  and  the  bread  of 
life.  Yet  the  heretics,  in  their  hatred  to  the  dogmas  of  the  ancient 
creed  of  their  fathers,  hurried  through  the  mountains  and  woods,  ex- 


ploring  ihe  letreatB  of  the  clergy,  who  were  more  hotly  punned  than 
liie  wild  beasts  of  the  chase." 

It  became  almost  impossible  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland 
eonld  be  kept  up  in  its  integrity.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1660,  there 
wwe  but  three  prelates  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  kingdom :  the 
archbishap  of  Armagh,  the  bishops  of  Meath  and  Kilmore.  The  see  of 
Dublin  and  the  care  of  the  province  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  James  Dempsey,  vicar-apostolic  and  capitular  of 
Xildare. 

Peter  Talbot  succeeded  in  1669.  Peter  was  the  son  of  Sir  William 
lUbot,  and  brother  of  the  celebrated  Colonel  Talbot,  whom  James  IL 
craated  earl  of  lynconnell  and  afterwards  ennobled  with  the  title  of 
duke.  Peter  was  bom  about  the  year  1620.  Early  in  life,  with  a  view 
ef  entering  the  ecclesiastical  state,  he  repaired  to  Portugal,  there 
became  a  Jesuit  in  1636,  and  afterwards  to  Bome,  where  he  completed 
his  studies,  and  was  admitted  to  holy  orders.  From  Bome»  he  returned 
to  Portugal,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Antwerp,  where  he  lectured  on 
moral  theology,  and  published  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  faith  and 
heresy — the  nullity  of  the  Protestant  church  and  its  clergy.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  person  who  received,  in  1656,  Charles  the  Second  into 
the  Catholic  religion,  while  he  was  at  Cologne,  and  to  have  been  sent 
privately  to  Madrid,  to  intimate  to  the  court  of  Spain  the  fisu^t  of  his  con- 
version. 

On  die  marriage  of  Charles  XL  with  the  In&nta  of  Portugal,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  her  chaplains,  and  his  vows,  as  a  Jesuit,  having  been 
dispensed  with,  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Dublin  in  1669,  and  con- 
secrated in  the  May  of  this  year,  either  at  Antwerp  or  Ghent 

On  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  he  found  an  assembly  of  the  CathoUc 
deiqgy  sitting  under  the  control  of  the  primate.  Talbot  asserting  an  au- 
thority to  oversee  the  proceedings,  the  old  controversy  respecting  the 
primatial  right  was  revived.  Both  parties  appealed  to  Eome,  where  a 
decision  was  made  in  favor  of  Armagh,  as  Archbishop  Plunkett,  and 
after  him  Hugh  Jklac  Mahon,  alleged.  In  1670,  Archbishop  Talbot  so- 
journed for  a  time  at  Ghent,  and  having  returned  to  Dublin  in  the  May 
of  this  year,  he  waited  on  Lord  Berkeley,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by 
whom  he  was  courteously  received  and  permitted  to  appear  in  his  archi- 
Gpiscopal  character  before  the  council.  On  the  30th  of  August,  1670, 
the  archbishop  held  a  synod  in  Dublin,  and  again  in  the  following  year 
he  convened  a  second  one  enforcing  the  publication  of  bans  of  mar- 
riages, and  prohibiting  under  pain  of  excommunication  any  Catholic, 
male  or  female,  from  contractiug  matrimony  with  the  o&pring  of  Jews, 
Turks,  or  Moors,  and  moreover  interdicting  any  priest  from  solemnizing 
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such.  '  Hie  liberal  Lord  Berkeley  being  removed  from  the  govermnent  of 
Ireland,  the  bigoted  Essex  replaced  him,  and  forthwith  the  storm  borst 
upon  the  devoted  heads  of  the  Catholics,  and  Peter  Talbot  was  at  once 
marked  out  for  proscription.  He  was  accused  with  an  intent  to  intaro- 
dnce  Soman  Catholics  into  the  common  council  of  the  Dublin  corpoir»- 
tion.  Judging  rightly  of  his  danger,  and  distrusting  those  who  should 
adjudicate  his  cause,  he  fled,  and  after  wandering  some  time  in  disguise,  he 
arrived  safely  in  the  metropolis  of  France,  from  which  he  addressed,  in 
1674,  a  pastoral  letter,  full  of  tenderness  to  those  over  whom  he  presided, 
on  the  duty  and  comfort  of  suffering  subjects.  In  1675,  he  ventured  to 
return  to  England,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Pool-Hall,  in 
Cheshire,  and  fearing  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  obtained  through 
the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York,  a  connivance  to  his  restoration  to 
Ireland.  In  1678  he  was  arrested  at  Malahide  on  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  tlie  " popish  plot;"  as  nothing  was  found  in  his  papers  to. 
justify  the  charge,  and  as  his  state  of  health  did  not  permit  his  removal, 
the  security  of  his  brother  was  accepted  for  his  appear^ice.  He  was, 
however,  on  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  in  Dublin,  removed  to  the 
castle,  a  prisoner,  on  the  point  of  death.  There  he  remained  for  two 
years  treated  with  great  severity  until  death  put  an  end  to  his  afflictions, 
in  the  year  1680. 

Patrick  Russell,  after  a  vacancy  of  three  years,  succeeded  on  dio 
2d  of  August,  1683.  In  July,  1685  he  held  a  provincial  synod  at  Dub- 
lin, in  which  local  and  provincial  regulations  were  made.  In  the  follow- 
ing year.  Archbishop  Kussel  assisted  at  an  assembly  of  the  Boman  Cath- 
olic clergy  held  in  Dublin,  at  which  the  primate  of  all  Ireland  presided. 
To  this  meeting  of  the  clergy  the  earl  x){  Clarendon  alludes  in  a  dispatch 
to  the  earl  of  Rochester,  dated  the  15th  of  May.  Again  Patrick  Rus- 
sel  presided  at  a  diocesan  synod  held  in  Dublin  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1686,  in  which  it  was  decreed  tliat  parochial  clergymen  having  the 
charge  of  souls,  should  provide  schoolmasters  in  their  parishes  to  instruct 
the  children,  and  should  inspect  the  schools  and  remove  the  teachers  if 
negligent  On  the  1st  of  August,  1688  he  held  a  provincial  council 
wherein  it  was  enacted  among  other  things,  that  every  parish  priest 
should,  under  pain  of  suspension,  on  the  Lord's-day  explain  some  point 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  or  give  a  short  exhortation  to  the  people  after 
the  gospel. 

During  the  residence  of  King  James  in  the  Irish  metropolis,  Arch- 
bishop Russel  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  performing  the  holy  rites  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  the  royal  presence.  The  last  rite  which  he  celebra- 
ted before  the  king,  was  the  consecration  of  the  Benedictine  nunnery  in 
Channelrow.    On  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  he  fled  to  Paris, 
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Petar  Oraag^  meoeeded  in  1608 ;  was  liishop  of  OcNfk  for  aormJ) 
jaaiB  pfenooa  to  1686.  It  b  jNrobable  that  he  waa^a  z^latiTe  of  Sir  ]&{ 
obMl  Obeag^  whowas  the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin  in  1688,  whpse  brothov^i 
tlie  mayor  of  Kewcasde,  was  also  knighted  by  King  Jamas.  On  lbs. 
iig^  of  Jamas  snd  the  sonender  of  Luneriok,  Peter  left  the  oonntry 
and  randed  in  Psris^  until,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1688,  he  was.adyanaaft 
to  die  aordidiooese  of  Dublm. 

During  the  iacumbencj  of  Peter  the  embem  of  peiaeention.  waM 
iridndled;  the  education,  fi»«ign  ixr  domestic,  of  Catholios  was prolub- 
itod  {  penal  enactments  succeeded  in  1697.  All  popish  prelates,  vicaisr 
gneral,  deans,  monks,  JesuitB,  and  all  otheini  of  their  religion,  wlia  ea^ 
ercised  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  Ireland,  were  ^rderedby  act  of  Pa»-. 
Hament  to  depart  firom  the  kingdom  before  the  Ist  of  May,  1698,  and  ia 
case  of  return,  were  subjected  to  impriaonment  and  transportation  to 
ftmgn  parts,  whence  if  they  returned,  they  were,  liable  to  be  arraigned 
m  tndtors;  and  it  was  moreover  enacted,  that  none  should  be  buried  ji| 
any  monastery,  abbey,  or  convent,  not  used  for  the  Protestant  service^ 
Ln  the  same  session  was  enacted  the  statute  prohibiting  the  intermaiv 
liages  of  Protestants  with  Catholics.  Such  indeed  was  the  success  of 
liia  poBecutors  in-  the  year  1698,  that  the  number  of  ^regulars"  alontf 
shipped  from  Ireland,  were :  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  from  Pnblin ; 
one  hundred  and  ninety  from  Qtslwaj ;  seventy-five  fix>m  C)ork,  and 
twenty-six  fit>m  Waterford :  in  all  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  forfy-four* 
During  all  this  time  there  is  no  public  notice  of  Peter  Creagh,  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Dublin,  and  such  is  the  scarcity  of  materials  in  connection 
with  his  life,  that  the  period  of  his  death  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  apr* 
pointment  of  his  successor. 

Edmund  Byrne  succeeded  in  1707.  He  was  ordained  at  Seville,  and 
was  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age  when  promoted  to  the  see  of  Dub- 
lin. Booa  after  his  promotion  it  was  proposed  under  a  parliamentary 
sanction  that  a  public  meeting  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  prelates  and 
doctors  should  ^e  held  for  two  months  to  propound  and  debate  on  the 
disputed  articles  of  fitith ;  on  which  occasion,  says  Mr.  CUinch,  ^^  this  wor- 
thy archbishop  alone,  of  all  the  Irish  Catholic  prelates,  attended  said 
eopferences,  and  then  with  such  zeal,  wisdom,  and  more  than  human 
eloquence,  propounded  the  principles  of  his  religion  in  the  public  college 
of  Dublin,  that  many,  enlightened  by  the  rays  of  trutii,  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  heresy  and  sought  the  harbor  of  safety  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Cstholic  church." 
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Hie  old  coDtrorensy  respeetin^the  primatial:  right  was  reriTod  aliout 
tile  year  1717,'  and  on  this  occasion  Br.  Mac  Mahon  wrote  his  learned 
work,  '^  Jus  Frimatiale."  The  archbishop  of  Dublin  haying  diyided 
the  parishes  of  St.  James  and  St  Catherine,  the  pastor  appealed  to  the 
primate  of  all  Ireland,  whose  decision  restored  the  appellant  The  mat- 
tar  was,  however,  brought  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  church, 
but  before  its  decision  was  obtained,  Dr.  fiyme  died. 

Edward  Murphj  who  acted  as  secretary  to  the  synod  held  by  Arch- 
bishop Bussel  in  July,  1685,  and  also  in  1688,  was  subsequently  bishop 
of  Kildare,  from  which  sed  he  was  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Dublin  in  1724.    Having  filled  the  see  five  years,  he  died  in  1729. 

Luke  Fagan,  in  1729,  was  translated  from  the  see  of  Meath  to  the 
archdiocese  of  Dublin,  which  he  filled  abput  five  years,  residing  in 
the  ancient  chapel-house  of  Francis-street  during  this  time.  Though  the 
rigorous  spirit  of  the  penal  laws  was  somewhat  relaxed  during  the  gov- 
ernment of  George  the  Second,  yet  his  life  was  so  unobtrusive  as  not  to 
project  himself  to  the  notice  of  posterity. 

John  linegar  was  appointed  to  the  see  in  1734.  During  the  ad-* 
ministration  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  the  vengeance  of  the  law  was 
again  directed  against  the  prelacy  and  priesthood  of  Ireland.  *  A  procla- 
mation issued  in  February,  1743,  by  which  all  justices  of  the  peace 
were  ordered  to  enforce  the  penal  laws  for  the  detection  of  popish  pre- 
lates and  priests ;  and  in  the  same  document  were  offered  large  pecu- 
niary rewards  for  the  seizure  and  conviction  of  those  proscribed  men 
and  of  others  who  would  dare  to  conceal  them,  or  entertain  them  in 
their  houses.  In  consequence  of  this  cruel  edict,  worthy  of  a  Kero,  the 
chapels  were  closed — visits  made  in  search  of  priests,  yet  some  zealous 
ecclesiastics  exercised  their  ministry  in  obscure  and  unfrequented 
•places.  On  one  occasion,  a  priest,  John  Fitzgerald,  officiated  in  a  ruinous 
dwelling  within  the  city.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  being  finished,  and 
the  people  ready  to  depart,  the  priest  and  nine  of  his  hearers  were 
killed  by  tlie  fall  of  the  house,  and  many  more  were  severely  bruised 
or  maimed.  Moved  by  this  lamentable  occurrence,  Hoadley,  a 
Protestant  primate,  effected  a  toleration  in  the  council,  and  the  cha- 
pels were  reopened  on  the  17th  of  March,  1745.  • 

In  1751,  Archbishop  Linegar  received  from  Borne  instructions,  which: 
he  was  ordered  to  transmit  to  the  arclibishops  of  Armagh,  Cashell,  and 
Tnam,  and  by  them  to  bo  communicated  to  their  suffragans,  oxliorting 
them  to  subdivide  extensive  districts  into  new  parishes,  or  otherwise  se- 
lect coadjutors  for  their  flocks.  The  prelates  themselves  were  directed 
to  reside,  and  enforce  residence  within  their  sees,  and  every  second  year 


to  report  to  the  nuncio  at  Brussels,  the  state  of  religion  and  of  eedem- 
Mtical  discipline. 

ConfesBors  were  forbidden  to  take  ahns  at  their  confessionals ;  pariah 
prieats  were  directed  to  have  the  children  taught  their  catechism  dili- 
gentlj  and  coirectly ;  and  with  regard  to  the  regular  clergy,  their  mt- 
periora  were  ordered  to  avoid  admitting  them  to  take  the  religious  hahit 
in  Ireland,  as  it  was  desirable  they  should  assume  it  in  monasteries  of 
inreign' countries,  where  the  noviciates  were  regulated  according  to  the 
constitutions  of  the  popes,  and  should  not  return  to  Ireland  untU  thej 
finished  the  course  of  their  studios  there,  and  have  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge of  moral  and  dogmatic  theology.  The  Archbishop  Linegar  lived 
until  the  year  1756 ;  his  portrait  is  preserved  at  the  Sienna  convent  in 
Drogheda. 

Kichard  Lincoln  was  appointed  to  succeed  in  1767.  In  this  year  he 
caused  an  exhortation  to  be  read  from  the'  altars,  inviting  the  Boman 
Catholics  to  be  grateful  to  those  who  had  preserved  them,  without  dia- 
tinction  of  persons,  by  their  charity  and  benevolence  in  the  visitation  of 
fiunine,  which  recently  afflicted  them.  ^'  A  series  of  more  than  sixty 
years,^'  said  the  bishop,  ^'  spent  with  a  pious  resignation  under  the  liard- 
ships  of  very  severe  penal  laws,  and  with  thanks  for  the  lenity  and  mo- 
deration with  which  they  were  executed,  since  the  accession  of  the  pre- 
sent royal  family,  is  a  fact  which,  with  any  unbiassed  mind,  must 
outweigh  the  ill-formed  opinions  of  the  doctrines  and  the  tenets  which 
the  CathoHc  church  inculcates."  This  document  concluded  by  urging 
on  his  flock  an  abstinence  from  sin,  and  the  performance  of  moral  and 
religious  duties. 

In  1759,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  archbishop  and  the  regular 
clergy  of  his  diocese.  The  prelate  feeling  it  incumbent  on  him  to  con- 
trol their  faculty  of  hearing  confessions,  and  to  prescribe  other  points  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline ;  an  ordinance  issued  from  Bome,  in  August, 
1761,  more  peremptorily  enjoining  tlie  manner  in  which  such  confessions 
should  be  heard,  and  otherwise  adjusting  the  disputed  points  of  disci- 
pline.   JStb.  Dom.  p.  763. 

In  February,  1762,  another  exhortation  issued,  urging  the  respective 
congregations  to  submission  and  allegiance,  and  recommending  the  king 
to  their  prayers,  in  order,  that  by  a  solid  and  lasting  peace  the  effusion 
of  Christian  blood  might  be  restrained. 

Archbishop  Lincoln  died  at  the  close  of  1>62,  and  yras  buried  in  a 
family  vault  in  St  James'  churchyard,  Dublin. 

Patrick  Fitzsimon,  dean  of  Dublin  and  parish  priest  of  St.  Audeon's, 
was  appointed  to  the  archdiocese — a  dignity  which  he  filled  six  years  in  a 
manner  solely  ecclesiastical  and  unobtrusive.    It  is  wortliy  of  remark,  that 
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his  pradoiee  and  judgment  were  pre§iiiinently  evinced  on  the  occssiob 

of  the  teet-oaths,  when  the  pope^s  nuncio  at  Bnusselsy  Ghillini,  de* 
nounced  them,  and  directed  an  tfUthoritatiye  remonstranoe  against  them, 
wliich  he  designed  to  be  circulated  as  a  pastoral,  throughout  the  pro- 
vince. These  oaths  were  projected  as  a  security  by  the  government  in 
the  event  of  conceding  emancipation  to  the  Irish  Catholics.  The  arch- 
bishop suppressed  the  nuncio's  remonstrance. 

Hie  Irish  parliament,  in  the  last  year  of  this  prelate's  life,  issued  an 
order  to  the  parliamentary  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  kingdom,  to 
make  out  a  list  of  the  several  fiEunilies  in  their  parishes,  distinguishing 
Protestant  from  Catholic,  and  also  of  the  several  popbh  priests  and 
iHars  residing  in  their  parishes. 

Having  attained  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  the  archbishop  died  in 
fVancia-street,  Dublin,  A.D.  1769. 

John  Carpenter  succeeded  on  the  Sdof  June,  1770.  Having  passed 
to  a  foreign  university  (Lisbon)  to  acquire  his  education  and  degrees,  he 
was,  on  his  return  to  his  native  city  of  Dublin,  appointed  curate  in  St. 
Hary's  parish  chapel.  Early  in  his  missionary  life  he  was  involved  in 
the  political  struggles  of  the  day,  and  engaged  with  Lord  Taafife,  who 
was  the  venerable  mediator  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  but  they  were 
then  considered  of  too  little  importance  to  be  noticed  by  the  govern* 
ment  . 

On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Fitzsimon,  the  regulars  of  the  province 
anxiously  solicited  the  translation  of  De  Burgo,  bishop  of  Ossory,  and 
the  author  of  ^^  Hibemia  Dominicana  "  to  the  see  of  Dublin ;  however, 
through  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Fingal,  Charles  O'Connor,  of  Belo- 
nagare,  and  others  of  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  the  Dublin  clergy,  the  promotion  of  Doctor  Carpenter 
was  effected.  He  was  consecrated  in  Liffeynstreet  chapel,  by  Anthony 
Blake,  the  primate  of  Armagh,  assisted  by  the  bishops  of  Kildare  and 
Ossory.  In  November,  1778,  Doctor  Carpenter,  seventy  of  his  clergy, 
and  several  hundred  Boman  Catholics  of  the  laity,  attended  at  the  court 
of  king's  bench  in  Dublin,  and  took  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
parliament  for  the  relief  of  the  Koman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1786,  Archbishop  Carpenter  closed  his 
mortal  career,  in  the  iifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Michan's  churchyard,  Dublin.  He  was  not  a  prelate  gifted  with  any 
remarkably  splendid  talents ;  they  were  more  distinguished  for  sound 
judgment,  strong  memory,  and  diligent  research. 

John  Thomas  Troy  succeeded,  in  1786 ;  was  bom  near  Porteratown, 
in  the  county  of  Dublin.  At  the  early  age  of  iifteen  he  went  to  Home 
to  prosecute  his  studies ;  there  assumed  the  Dominican  habit,  and  at 
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kngdi  became  the  rector  of  St  Clement's,  in  fhftt  city.  In  1778,  on  the 
death  of  De  Bni]go,  bishop  of  Oaeory,  the  pope  selected  this  divine  as 
worthy  to  fill  his  vacant  chair.  He  was  accordingly  consecrated  at  Lon- 
tam,  on  his  way  homeward,  by  the  archbishop  of  Mecklin,  assisted  by 
two  mitred  abbots.  On  arriving  in  his  diocese  of  Ossory,  he  revived 
the  ecclesiastical  conferences  of  the  clergy,  that  were  firom  necessity  dis- 
eontinned.  In  January,  1779,  and  again  in  October,  of  the  same  year, 
he  published  very  spirited  circnlare  against  the  system  of  whiteboyism, 
Aen  prevalent,  and  caused  excommunication  to  be  s6leranly  pronounced 
against  all  those  who  were  engaged  in  its  folly,  through  all  the  churches 
of  his  diocese.  In  1787,  he  issued  pastoral  directions  to  his  clergy,  in 
which  they  were  strictly  prohibited  the  future  celebration  of  midnight 
masses,  by  which  the  festival  of  Christ's  nativity  was  ushered  in,  and  that 
none  should  be  celebrated  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  he  forbade 
any  priest,  secular  or  regular,  from  appearing  at  hunts,  races,  or  public 
concerts.  In  1793,  Doctor  Troy  published  pastoral  instructions  on  the 
duties  of  Christian  citizens,  which  were  impugned  as  favoring  republi- 
canism ;  but  the  whole  scope  of  his  writings  was  to  show  that  Boman 
Catholics,  adhering  to  the  principles  of  their  Church,  are  loyal  and  good 
subjects,  because  their  religion  inculcates  obedience  to  constituted  au- 
thority, and  to  the  power  that  is  established  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment His  loyalty  to  the  throne  was  too  well  known  to  be  thus  rashly 
assailed ;  and  in  the  subsequent  troubles  of  the  country  he  denounced 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  any  of  his  flock  who  should  rise 
in  arms  against  the  government,  whereby  his  life  was  endangered,  as  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  to  murder  him. 

In  1795,  was  founded  the  royal  college  of  Maynooth — an  institution 
intended  solely  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  educated  for  the  Ca- 
tholic priesthood  of  Ireland.  The  buildings  cost  thirty-two  thousand 
pounds,  and  wore  far  from  being  suflBciently  extensive  to  give  accommo- 
dation to  the  students.  The  annual  grant  fi-om  parliament  heretofore 
amounted  to  £8,000  sterling.  In  1807,  an  application  for  an  increase 
was  made,  and  the  additional  sum  of  £3,500  was  obtained,  at  which 
amount  the  annual  grant  continued  until  the  year  1844,  when  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  pressed  by  the  repeal  agitation,  endowed  the  college, 
thereby  preventing  the  annual  display  of  parliamentary  bigotry,  by 
which  the  establishment,  as  well  as  the  faith  of  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, was  assailed  and  insulted ;  its  present  income  is  £26,800  sterling ; 
new  buildings  have  been  recently  erected  at  an  expense  of  £80,000,  in  a 
manner  and  style  befitting  the  national  college  of  the  Irish  church. 
Before  its  endowment  the  Very  Rev.  Michael  Montague,  of  Armagh, 
for  many  yeare  burser  of  the  college,  and  subsequently  president,  by  a 
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wise  economy,  and  by  a  deaire  alao  to  add  to  th6  eomforts  of  the  sta* 
dentoy  was  enabled  to  erect  the  stmctwes  that  are  set  apart  for  the 
jnnior  Btudents. 

At  the  period  that  this  important  concession  was  made  to  the  Catho* 
lies  of  Ireland,  intercourse  with  the  Continent  was  suspended,  and  con- 
seqnendj  the  means  of  educatioii  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  students 
who  were  intended  for  the  service  of  the  Catholic  GhurcL  The  gov- 
emment  wisely  resolved  to  provide  them  a  suitable  education,  as  it  was 
debarred  them  abroad,  and  as  its  deprivation  was  a  proscription  beyond 
man's  endurance,  and  one  to  which  no  people  should  submit  It  is  then 
to  the  liberality  of  an  Irish  parliament,  consisting  as  it  did,  exdnsively 
of  Protestants  and  to  its  judgment,  the  native  talent  of  Ireland  is  no 
longer  obliged  to  search  for  education  in  the  land  of  the  foreigner.  Per- 
haps, too,  the  fear  of  imbibing  revolutionary  ideas  on  the  Continent, 
operated  powerfully  on  the  Irish  senate,  as  they  could  not  but  under- 
stand the  unwise  policy  of  having  the  priesthood  of  Ireland  educated  in 
countries  which  cherished  interests,  passions  and  prejudices  directly 
hostile  to  the  government  under  which  they  were  to  live,  and  of  having 
them  return  home  with  feelings  of  gratitude  to  those  people  who  had 
offered  them  an  asylum,  and  averse  to  those  who  had  at  home  proscribed 
their  education. 

The  college  of  Maynooth  can  vie  with  any  similar  establishment  of 
JSurope  in  piety,  discipline,  and  talent 

In  1814,  a  contest  arose  between  Doctor  Troy  and  the  grand  jury  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  relative  to  the  Catholic  chaplaincy  of  the  jail  of 
Newgate ;  the  grand  jury  having  appointed  one.  Doctor  Troy,  on  the 
plea  of  incompetence  suspended  him ;  the  former  appealed  to  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  but  were  informed  that  if  the  person  they  selected  was 
not  to  be  found  at  his  post,  they  must  proceed  to  nominate  another,  and 
to  continue  until  the  office  was  substantially  filled.  The  grand  jury, 
however,  adopted  a  different  course,  and  sent  an  order  to  the  prison, 
that  no  Catholic  clergyman  should  be  admitted,  except  him  whom 
Doctor  Troy  had  suspended ;  a  disgraceful  and  protracted  strife  ensued, 
and  under  the  protection  of  an  old  penal  enactment,  continued  to  main- 
tain a  clergyman  in  an  office  of  importance,  who  was  disqualified  by  his 
legitimate  superior. 

In  April,  1815,  Archbishop  l>oy  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  his 
metropolitan  church,  but  he  lived  not  to  witness  its  completion.  He 
departed  this  life  on  tlie  11th  of  May,  1883,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  temple  he  was  founding.  Doctor 
IVoy  was  a  truly  learned  and  sealous  pastor — attached  to  the  glory  of 
Qod  and  his  church,  and  to  the  hpnorof  the  holy  see ;  solicitous  of,  and 
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vigQant  in,  the  diBobArge  of  his  duties  for  the  good  of  thoee  entrusted 
to  his  eha^e,  and  ci  the  state  of  whieh  he  was  a  member — meek  and 
unassnming,  so  that  the  humblest  child  of  his  diocese  could  approach 
him  with  confidence  and  affection. 

Daniel  Murraj  succeeded,  in  1893 ;  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  April, 
1768,  at  SheepwaJk,  in  the  parish  of  Bedcross  and  county  of  Wicklow. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  was  sent  to  Salamanca,  where  he  studied 
for  some  years,  and  on  his  return  to  Ireland  was  appointed  curate/in  the 
parish  of  St  Paul,  Dublin,  whence  he  was  shortly  afterwards  removed 
to  that  of  Arklow.  There  he  remained  untQ  obliged,  by  the  outrages 
of  1798,  to  seek  refuge  m  the  metropolis.  He  became  attached  to  St. 
Andrew's  parish,  and  after  a  short  interval  was  removed  to  St  Mary's. 
In  1805,  he  was  named  prebendary  of  Wicklow,  and  parish  priest  of  Olon- 
tarf^  but  the  latter  preferment  he  declined.  In  1809,  at  the-  instance  of 
Doctor  Troy,  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Hieropolis  and  coadjutor 
of  Dublin,  and  consecrated  on  the  80th  of  November,  in  this  year,  the 
Archbishop  Troy  officiating  as  consecrator,  and  the  bishops  Delany  and 
Ryan  as  assistants.  Having  sojourned  several  months  in  the  French 
capital,  in  the  year  following  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  procuring  an 
ordinance,  whereby  the  right  of  the  archoishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland 
to  exercise  superintendence  over  the  property  belonging  to  Irisli  houses 
was  recognised,  and  in  accordance  with  their  wishes  the  Sieur  Ferris, 
administrator-general,  was  ordered  to  resign  his  fbnctions,  and  to  deliver 
up  to  his  successors  the  moneys,  deeds,  movables  and  effects,  belonging 
to  the  Irish  colleges  in  France. 

On  the  death  of  John  Thomas  Troy,  in  1828,  Dr.  Murray  succeeded 
to  the  see  of  Dublin,  and  in  1825  was  one  of  the  prelates  who  drew  up 
the  pastoral  instructions  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Ireland,  exhorting 
the  former  to  the  fulfillment  of  all  their  obligations  ;  the  steadfast  main- 
tenance of  an  exemplary  life,  as  by  it  the  pastor  preaches  more  eloquent- 
ly than  in  his  sermons  or  exhortations ;  the  vigilant  administration  of 
the  holy  sacraments,  as  nothing  can  excuse  from  this  all-important  duty, 
as  nothing  can  exempt  from  it':  not  labor  or  fatigue,  nor  watching,  nor 
hunger  or  thirst,  heat  nor  cold.  In  this  important  duty  there  is  no  just 
cause  of  delay.  Zeal  in  promoting  the  honor  and  love  of  God ;  but  in 
order  that  zeal  bo  efficient  and  productive  of  finiit,  it  must  be  directed 
by  prudence  and  charity — charity  which  is  benign,  bears  all,  suffers  all, 
vigilance  in  the  instruction  of  children,  because  on  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious education  not  only  depends  their  own  happiness,  but  also  that  of 
the  church  and  the  state ;  labor  for  them  in  good  and  evil  report  to  ob- 
tain it  when  it  could  be  without  a  compromise  of  their  precious  faith  ; 
or  of  that  salutary  discipline  which  surrounds  and  protects  it  as  the 


walk  and  mnpsrts  do  the  city.  Tnm  away  from  them  everjr  ii 
wile  of  the  deceiver,  and  while  studying  to  have  peace  with  all  men,  for- 
get not  that  you  are  the  watchmen  on  the  towers  of  the  city  of  Gk>d  to 
detect  the  ambuscades  of  her  enemies.  Engrave  on  the  tender  heart  of 
the  little  ones  the  obedience  they  owe  to  Gbd,  their  parents,  their  prince, 
and  to  all  in  authority  over  them ;  to  inspire  them  with  a  horror  of  vice 
and  a  love  of  virtue.  Your  door  is  the  first  at  which  the  cry  of  distress 
or  of  misery  is  first  heard.  Let  the  poor  find  in  you  the  sympathy  of  a 
&ther,  the  bowels  of  tenderness  and  of  compassion. 

Bemember,  says  this  instruction,  that  an  ecclesiastic,  whether  in  the 
sanctuary,  or  dwelling  in  the  world,  should  appear  a  man  of  superior 
mind  and  of  exalted  virtue ;  a  man-  whose  example  can  improve  society, 
whose  manners,  irreproachable,  can  reflect  honor  on  the  church  and  add 
to  the  glory  and  splendor  of  religion ;  a  man  whose  modesty  Should  be 
apparent  to  all,  as  the  apostle  recommends,  and  who  should  be  clothed 
with  justice  as  the  prophet  expresses  it 

What  Dr.  Murray  inculcated  he  did  not  forget  to  practice  in  his  own 
life ;  be  stood  forth  as  a  tower  of  strength  to  his  faith  when  it  was  as- 
sailed by  the  insidious  machinations  of  the  British  government. 

The  venerable  head  of  the  Catholic  church,  Pius  YIL,  having  been 
a  captive  in  the  French  capital,  Monsignor  Quarantoti,  vice-prefect  ot 
the  propaganda  at  Itome,  charged  in  his  absence  with  the  care  of  the 
sacred  missions,  and  furnished  with  all  pontifical  powers  for  that  pur^ 
pose,  through  the  means  of  Dr.  Foynter,  vicar-apostolic  of  the  Loudon 
district,  and  Mac  Pherson,  then  rector  of  the  Scotcli  college  at  Eome, 
consented  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  plot  of  the  vetoistical  arrange- 
ment, by  which  the  appointment  of  the  Catholic  hierarcliy  of  L^land 
would  be  vested  in  the  sovereign  of  England,  and  the  sovereign  also  ol 
another  creed.  Quarantoti,  then  in  age  and  weak-minded,  caused  an  in 
strument  in  favor  of  this  odious  measure  to  be  executed  at  Eome  and  had 
it  forwarded  to  the  vicar-apostolic  of  London,  to  be  by  him  communi- 
cated to  all  the  bishops  and  vicar&4tpostolic  of  the  British  empire. 
Li  1810  the  Lish  prelates  passed  a  merited  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Sight  Beverend  Doctor  Milner,  vicar-apostolic  of  the  Midland  district 
of  England,  for  his  uniform  and  uncompromising  firmness  in  resist- 
ing the  hated  question  of  the  veto,  and  then  entered  tlieir  solemn 
protest  against  the  reception  of  official  documents,  coming  jGrom 
Bonie,  until  the  supreme  pastor  of  the  Christian  fold  would  be 
restored  to  the  iull  exercise  of  his  liberty.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  motives  that  prompted  the  authors  of  the  rescript,  wheth- 
er of  involving  the  hierarchy  in  new  troubles  or  causing  discon- 
tent and  confusion  throughout  tl|e  kingdom ;  if  such  was  the  result 
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« 't  *  TliB  feieript'of  Qiuurantoti,  immodiatelj  on  its  pabliation  »  Mjqfr, 
JfllA»  Wis  reciiTed  by  the  OathdioB  of  Ixdiad,  lay  and  ekrioal^  wiA 
'ftaKngn  of  maikecl  eontompt  and  nmnitigaled  abhorrenee.  Ikroui^ 
-mnarj  diooMo  of  Lrelaiid  it  was  reprobated ;  tbe  arohdiocoBe  of  IMUia 
was  the  fiist  to  give  expfesucoi  to  its  isdignatioii,  and  at  a  p»Mio»ao> 
iogiK BddgMtraet  chapel  on  the  ISth  of  llaj,  1814^  J>r.  Bia^  £.  P. 
4ii  8&  Jfichael's  and  Jcdin's,  preaidiiigi  therescript  was  daolaarsd  ^bmi 
obligatorj ;"  nof  only  inexpedient^  bnt  highly  detrimental toihe  doawat 
JslirastB  of  religion,  and  in  fine,  they  called  on  the  Osiholic  deigy  and 
jpeople  «f  Ireland  to  nnite  with  them  in  an  earnest  entreaty  dial  the  ftt^ 
-latas  would  remonstrate  against  this  document  and  lay  before  the  Mmt 
fot  the  frithM  now  reinstated,  the  evils  that  would  inevitably  arise  from 
ilsadoption*    See Agpmdm ike &tk, 

..'  In  the  meetiog  of  the  prelates  wUeh  was  convene^  at  liAynoolh  0^ 
4eS7th  of  the  same  month,  the  &te  of  the  odions  rescript  was  deoidad* 
It  was  declared  as  not  ^^  mandatory,"  and  for  the  pnipose  of  opening  a 
fOonimnnioation  with  the  holy  see,  it  was  resdved  to  depute  two  prslailes 
to  Bome  who  would  snbmit  the  unanimous  and  well-known  sentfanente^ 
*of  the  prelates  to  the  supreme  pastor.  On  this  important  business  the 
vMost  Bev.  Dr.  Murray  and  Dr.  Milner  were  sent  as  delegatesp  to  the 
holy  see.  * 

Fontana,  whom  Pius  YUL  on  his  departure  from  Bome  bronj^  with 
him,  as  his  private  theologian,  and  Oonsalvi,  then  secretary  ol  state, 
were  the  media  by  which  the  rescript  was  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  minister.  The  letter  itself  was  penned  and  executed  by  Fontana, 
but  was  obtained  from  the  Pontiff  at  the  request  and  perBUasive  sngges- 
tioDs  of  Cardinal  Consalvi.  It  was  also  a  time  oi  danger  and  of  terror, 
when  the  agency  of  those  individuals  was  made  available  by  the  TSngjlish 
ealnnet  in  exerting  their  extensive  influence  over  the  mind  of  their  gen- 
erous, but  unsuspecting  master. 

C^ffdinal  Consalvi,  bom  of  an  ancient  family,  originally  of  Urbino, 
entered,  when  youi^,  into  the  diocesan  seminary  of  FrascatL  Heniy, 
cardinal  duke  of  York,  and  brother  to  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  was  then 
Ushop  of  that  see.  Consalvi  in  deacon's  orders,  secured  the  patnmage 
of  the  cardinal  duke,  and  soon  after  obtained  the  prelate's  doak,  and 
became  auditor  of  the  rota,  or  judge,  in  the  court  of  civil  ^ypeaL  The 
ihther  of  the  fiuthlhl.  Pins  YI.,  a  prisoner  in  France  in  1798,  the  cardi- 
nals were  disperBed  by  the  immediate  orders  of  the  French  Directory. 
On  this  occasion  Consalvi  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  patron,  who,  de- 
{Mfived  of  all  his  revenues,  obtained  from  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain 
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a  connderable  annnily,  )*enonncing  at  the  time  hh  pretension^  to  the 
crown  of  England.  A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  papal  chair  hj 
the  death  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  Consalvi  was  deputed  by  the  cardinal  dnke 
of  Toi^  as  his  proxy,  being  himself  unable  to  attend  the  conclave  as- 
sembled at  Venice,  from  age  and  infirmity.  Consalvi  was  thus  enabled 
to  disclose  the  powerful  resources  of  his  genius,  and  during  the  four 
months  that  the  conclave  lasted  displayed  extraordinary  talent  for  busi- 
Bfiss,  and  particularly  in  whatever  regarded*  foreign  courts.  In  March, 
1800,  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  secretary,  and  presented  with  the 
portfolio  of  state. 

The  French  troops  forced  to  evacuate  Some,  the  holy  father,  Pius 
YIL,  proceeded  to  his  capital,  and  the  holy  see,  anxious  to  consult  for  the 
welfare  of  religion  in  France,  Consalvi  then  adorned  with  the  purple, 
undertook  the  management  of  an  enterprise  from  which  cardinals  of 
more  matured  age  and  experience  shrunk  in  despondency.  After  some 
fruitless  negotiation  the  hopes  of  Consalvi  vanished,  and  the  apprehen- 
sions of  men  of  experience  are  suddenly  realized.  On  the  6th  of  July, 
1809,  the  venerable  pontiff  was  forced  into  captivity,  but  the  uncompro- 
mising firmness  which  he  displayed  in  a  prison  baffled  the  projects  of  his 
ambitious  persecutor,  and  saved  the  cliurches  of  France  from  min  and 
schism ;  a  sympathy,  universal  and  instantaneous,  seized  all  Europe,  and 
with  the  courts  and  nations  the  sufferings  of  the  supreme  pontiff  became 
the  theme  of  admiration.  The  arm  of  resistance  is  nerved  against  his 
unfeeling  jailer,  and  heaven  itself  struck  dumb  his  councils,  and  in  the 
midst  of  victory  his  legions  perish  in  the  snows  of  Russia,  and  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  his  enemies,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles  is  driven 
fh>m  his  imperial  throne,  and  the  venerable  captive  returns  triumphant 
to  his  dominions. 

The  holy  father  now  restored,  Consalvi  once  more  assumed  the  exer- 
cise of  his  former  functions  as  minister  or  secretary  of  state.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Consalvi  having  visited  London  received  there  elementary 
lectures  on  vetoism,  and  that  on  his  arrival  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
he  applied  to  Rome  for  full  powers  to  settle  the  point  of  the  veto  defin- 
itively with  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  British  minister.  The  delegates  of 
the  Irish  prelates  were  now  at  Rome  aild  rendered  the  authorities  there 
more  wary  than  the  Vice-Prefect  Quarantoti,  and  to  the  application  for 
definitive  powers,  Consalvi  was  instructed  to  confer  merely  with  the 
British*  plenipotentiary,  referring  to  the  pontiff  himself  any  definitive 
airangement.  His  reception  at  Rome  was  most  flattering.  He  was 
considered  as  the  liberator  of  the  pontifical  states,  and  in  the  allocution 
of  the  pope  before  a  full  consistory  of  cardinals  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 


AiC  M  «mr  aerv«dtli0  hdlj  tee.** 
i'  Om  his  letenita  Borne  he  asBiiBEiedd^^ 

•ad  90Miitoted  a  new  tribnpai  to  wHoh  ^  *'A 

rieagr^grtion  of  eedewagtical  aflkiis,''  and  it  was  eetablislied  widt  tbe 
avowed  poipoee  of  giddiiig  the  Beeretaiy  of  sfcato  i&  these  afiaixa  of  le* 
IWoA  spon  which  he  mijdit  have  comHiTizdcatioiia  fimn  the  nmbannedorj 
tf 'faniga  powent  Sneh  had  been  the  elerated  pontion  of  this  clever 
lliiimniafi/  when  the  deBtiniee  of  Eniope  were  once  anosrain  the  balano^ 
hf  the  escape  of  Nspoleon  fitnn  the  Ide  of  Elba.  ■ 

■r  .Bins  VIL,  having  arrived  at  Genoa,  wss  secore  imder  the  pioleeliott 
of  a  British  fleet,  and  from  this  city  waa  issoed  a  document  eonnected 
#itk  ^  qoestion  of  the  veto^  dated  the  26th  of  April,  1816,  and  ad- 
tesaed  vnder  the  signatiire  of  Cardinal  litta,  i»efect  of  the  Propa- 
'gsadsj  to  DoctoffB  Poynter,  of  London,  Mihier,  of  the  midland  district  of 
Bbiglandi  an^Tvoj,  archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  letter,  though  not  ma» 
dsdary,  but  of  a  permissive  character,  and  even  that  expressed  under 
esttain  conditions,  created  an  unusual  lieirment  throughout  the  eooniiT. 
£i  jostice  to  the  memory  of  Cardinal  Litta,  prefect  of  the  Propagandi^ 
Ushoiald  1(0  remarked,  that  he  had  declared  against  this  letter^-that  he 
ceonselled  its  non-execution — and  that  against  hb  own  decided  (pinion 
he  sflized  his  signature.  See  Afpendko  the  Qth. 
'» la  the  midst  of  uproar  and  confiudon  which  penraded  the  mfiiaow  of 
the  people,  a  report  being  spread  that  the  pope  had  been  deceived  into 
some  concessions  favorable  to  the  riews  of  the  British  cabinet,  the  Oa- 
Aelie  j^lates  of  L:eland  assembled  at  Dublin,  on  the  28d  of  August, 
1815,  and  by  their  resolutions  proved  themselves  the  intrepid  and  fidth- 
fnl  guardians  of  their  religion.  The  least  interference,  direct  <Nr  indi- 
leet,  in  the  appointment  of  bishops  for  the  Catholic  church  in  L^land, 
was  pronounced  '^to  be  essentially  injurious  and  eventually  destructive 
to  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  in  this  country,"  .and  declaring  themr 
selves  bound,  by  all  canonical  .and  constitutional  means  in  their  power 
to  deprecate  and  oppose  it 

The  dedsive  reprobation  of  this  odious  question  enkindled  the  enthor 
lisiiin  of  the  people  and  the  clergy,  who  received  it  with  applause  and 
*  SBCominms ;  and  following  up  their  declaration  with  effect,  an  episcopri 
depntation,  composed  of  two  bishops,  Doctor  Mturay,  coadjutor  of 
Dublin,  and  t)octor  Murphy,  of  Co^,  with  the  Very  Bev.  Doctor  Blake, 
anhdeacon  of  Dublin,  were  directed  to  proceed  to  Borne,  with  a  re- 


.  While  the  prelates,  by  thdbr  fearless  remstance  to  the  hated  question 
of  the  veto,  sincerely  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Lrish  church  and  its  in- 
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dependence,  the  Oatholios  held  an  aggregate  meeting  in^Olarendon'etreet 
chapel,  Dublin,  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  bart,  presiding.  The  laitf,  on 
this  occasion  renew  their  expression  of  esteem  and  gratitude  to  tilieir 
hierarchy,  for  the  manly  and  energetic  manner  in  which  thej  de- 
nonnced  any  measure,  whereby  control  in  the  nomination  of  the  Iriah 
bishops  would  be  vested  in  the  crown  of  England.  It  ¥ra8  also  deemed 
prudent,  as  the  prelates  had  formed  an  episcopal  deputation,  now  pre* 
pared  to  set  out  for  the  eternal  city,  to  adopt  a  similar  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. It  consisted  of  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  bart,  Owen  O'Connor,  esq., 
and  the  Bev.  Bichard  Hayes,  a  man  of  tried  integrity,  and  who  was  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  customs  and  language  of  the  Roman 
court,  acting  as  their  secretary. 

In  tlie  fourteenth  year  of  his  age  this  disinterested  and  patriotic 
man  repaired  to  Borne,  filled  as  he  was,  with  ardor,  to  embrace  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  and  having  there  attached  himself  to  the  college  of 
St.  Isidore,  he  made  his  solemn  profession  in  tiie  church  of  that  convent, 
as  a  member  of  the  Franciscan  institute.  Having  devoted  eight  yean 
to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  of  church  history.and  canon  law, 
he  jreaolved  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  accordingly  in  August, 
1811,  he  undertook  his  journey  homewards,  which  must  have  been  at 
the  time  extremely  hazardous. 

Father  Hayes  was  in  Cork,  attached  to  his  convent,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Hay,  inclosing  the  resolutions  of  the  aggregate 
meeting.  The  invitation,  though  flattering,  was  one  of  danger  and  of 
difficulty,  and  one  also  imperilling  his  health ;  still  full  of  zeal  for  his 
country  and  her  religion,  he  responded  to  the  call,  and  in  two  days  after 
arrived  in  Dublin.  In  the  interim,  the  lay  delegates  having  declined 
the  journey  to  Borne,  Daniel  O'Connell  read  to  the  association,  &om 
Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  a  letter,  proposing  Doctor  Dromgoole,  then 
in  Italy,  as  a  substitute.  The  proposal  being  unapproved,  the  plan  of  a 
deputation  was  nigh  abandoned ;  but  the  danger  of  the  veto  becoming 
more  serious  and  alarming,  the  remcxistrance  to  his  holiness  was  drawn 
up,  approved,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Father  Hayes,  thereby  con- 
stitoting  him  the  au&orized  delegate  of  the  Irish  Catholics  to  the  holy  see. 

Without  delay  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  observing  to  his  fiiends 
tiiat  difficulties  and  dangers  he  set  at  defiance,  for,  said  he,  ^^  while  Ire- 
land hates  the  veto  she  will  support  me,  despite  of  all  intrigue,  if  I 
serve  her  with  integrity."  .  At  London  he  obtained  a  passport  from  the 
French  ambassadcn",  and  after  some  delay  in  France  which  was  then 
occupied  by  foreign  troops,  and  a  journey  of  five  weeks,  he  arrived  at 
Borne  two  days  after  the  episcopal  deputies. 

Hie  task  imposed  on  tiie  deputies  required  firmness  in  its  execution, 
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and  a  deTotednen  to  the  ceiub  of  creed  and  oountiy.  A  ikoticm  in 
Borne,  botk  Iriah  and  English,  who  would  fetter  the  Irish  church,  and 
hand  it  over  in  manacles  to  the  British  government,  had,  by  their-  in- 
trigne  and  misrepresentation,  poisoned  the  public  mind,  and  produced 
on  the  cardinals  impressions  unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  the  delegates. 
Oalnmnies  were  circulated  by  emissaries  and  intermeddlers  in  ecclesiaa- 
ticU  ^^  wMe  the  nuicLery  of  diplomatic  intrigae  wa.  artf«Uy 
kept  together  by  the  British  cabinet.  Furious  paragraphs  from  the 
Irish  press,  which  advocated  the  veto,  were  forwarded  to  Bome,  assailing 
Ifae  delegation  and  remonstrance  of  the  laity,  and  describing  it  as  the 
work  of  a  junt%  both  turbulent  and  hot-headed^  in  Dublin.  However, 
as  the  assertion  was  unauthenticated,  it  was  overthrown  by  the  wei^t 
of  the  genuine  documents,  which  the  delegate  of  the  Catholics  produced. 
In  the  Propaganda  it  was  discredited  by  the  cardinal  prefect,  and  Con- 
salvi,  secretary  of  state,  was  constrained  to  admit  the  credentiak,  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  authority  of  their  representa- 
tive. 

The  episcopal  deputies,  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  Bome, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  have  an  interview  with  his  eminence  Cardinal 
Oonsalvi  ;  by  him  they  were  received  with  peculiar  marks  of  attention, 
to  whom  they  explained  the  object  of  their  mission,  and  soon  after  ob- 
tained their  introductory  audience  with  his  holiness.  In  this,  the  first 
interview,  the  resolutions  and  remonstrance  were  submitted  to  the  su- 
preme Pontiff,  and  were  by  him  directed  to  refer  them  for  further  cour 
sideration  to  the  minister  of  state,  being  thus  detached  from  the 
cognizance  of  the  Propaganda,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Consalvi. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1815,  Father  Hayes,  through  the  agency 
of  Cardinal  litto,  prefect  of  the  propaganda,  and  the  general  of  his 
order,  was  admitted  to  his  first  interview  with  the  sovereign  pontiff. 

Conceiving  that  the  Propaganda  was  the  regular  and  legitimate 
tnbunal  for  the  investigation  of  an  ecclesiastical  cause.  Father  Hayes 
was  determined  not  to  allow  the  documents  with  which  lie  was  entrust^ 
ed,  to  pass  into  any  other  channel.  His  holiness  was,  however,  pleased 
to  assure  him,  that  the  question  should  be  referred  to  a  congregation  of 
cardinals ;  that  the  prefect  of  Propaganda  should  be  consulted,  and  that 
his  own  care  and  inspection  should  not  be  wanting,  and  accordingly  the 
papers  of  the  lay  deputation  were  referred  to  the  cardinal  secretary  of 
state. 

For  some  time  the  remonstrances  of  the  bishops  and  Catholics  of 
Ireland  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  without  any  steps  being  taken 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  discussion,  but  at  length  it  was  referred  by  him 
to  the  tribunal  of  ^'  ecclesiastical  affairs";  though  this  tribunal  was  much 
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swajed  bj  the  influence  of  OonsalTi,  jet  the  delegates  had  confidenM^ 
and  anticipated  snccesB,  particalarly  as  men  of  discretion  and  experi- 
ence were  to  pronounce  on  this  important  question.  Bat  their  hopes  of 
having  an  immediate  decision  were  marred,  as  Oardinal  latta  was  in  a 
few  day  after  sent  to  Milan,  as  ambassador  extraordinary,  on  a  gratular 
toiy  deputation  to  the  emperor  of  Austria ;  but  before  his  departure  he 
caused  explanatory  letters  to  be  addressed  to  Archbishop  Troy  of  Dub- 
lin, and  to  Doctors  Poynter  and  Milner,  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
the  document,  which  was  issued  from  Genoa. 

In  the  absence  of  the  amiable  Cardinal  latta,  were  found  motiyes  of 
procrastination  by  Consalvi,  secretary  of  state,  with  whom  were  had 
seyeral  conferences,  but  nothing  definitiye  was  attempted.  With  Fon- 
tana,  the  secretary  of  the  tribunal  of  '^  ecclesiastical  affairs,"  and  the 
vice  prefect,  similar  efforts  were  unsuccessftd,  and  the  delegates  at 
length  resolved  on  removing  the  cause  of  the  Irish  church  to  the  tribur 
nal  of  the  Propaganda,  and  submitting  it  to  the  cognizance  of  its  pre- 
fect, who  was  tfie  protector  and  guardian  of  her  rights.  Accordingly 
Father  Hayes,  on  the  22d  of  December,  obtained  an  audience  with  the 
Pontiff,  presenting,  on  this  occasion,  a  memorial,  entreating  the  removal 
of  the  discussion  to  the  Propaganda,  and  also  protesting  against  the  in- 
terference of  state  functionaries  in  a  question  of  a  religious  nature.  His 
interview  Ijerminated  with  directions  to  hold  over  those  papers  until  the 
return  of  Oardinal  litta  from  Milan,  to  whidt  Father  Hayes  respectfully 
submitted,  leaving,  at  the  same  time,  the  memorial  and  the  protest 
against  Consalvi,  in  the  hands  of  his  holiness. 

The  episcopal  delegates  had  about  the  same  time  their  second  audi- 
dience  with  the  holy  father.  More  than  three  months  had  elapsed,  and 
no  progress  whatever  had  been  made  towards  a  decision,  nay,  even  the 
project  of  submitting  it  to  the  tribunal  of  ^'  ecclesiastical  affairs  "  had 
been  apparently  abandoned.  Still  intent  on  leaving  nothing  untried, 
the  delegates  applied  to  Cardinal  Doria,  vice-prefect  of  the  Propaganda, 
a  functionary,  who  altogether  declined  interfering,  but  he  recommended 
the  applicants  to  await  the  return  of  Cardinal  litta,  and  promising  them 
his  support 

The  episcopal  deputies,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1816,  demanded 
their  passports,  and  prepared  to  return  to  Ireland.  On  the  following 
day  their  lordships  received  from,  the  cardinal  secretary  of  state  an  offi- 
cial instrument,  as  is  supposed,  drawn  up  by  Moasignor  Masio,  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Latin  letters  to  his  holiness ;  it  proved  to  be  a*  direct 
]U8titication  of  the  Genoese  production,  instead  of  revoking  it,  as  the 
delegiites  insisted,  and  it  contained  some  unmerited  renuurks  on  the  ge- 
neral proceedings  of  the  episcopal  body  in  Ireland.    The  pfefattee,  on 
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the  8th  of  January^  returned  the  letter  to  the  minister  of  state — ^had 
their  final  audience  of  his  hoUneas — repeated  their  objections  to  the  let- 
ter of  Conaaly],  and  took  their  leave. 

In  a  third  interview  with  his  holiness,  Father  Hayes  enlarged  fully 
on  the  bearing  of  the  subject*  The  pontiff  seemed  deeply  affected  and 
alarmed,  lest  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  might  be  subjected  once  more  to 
persecution.  ^'  Holy  &ther,"  said  the  delegate,  '^  we  dread  not  perse- 
cution, but  we  dread  your  holiness'  sanction  of  a  measure  which  we 
must  resist,  as  we  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  sympathies  of  the 
hdy  see,  which  have  ever  consoled  us  undes  the  fierce  trials  we  have 
endured,  for  our  attachment  to  the  centre  of  unity." 

On  the  mind  of  the  pontiff,  these  and  other  observations  made  a 
deep  impression,  and  the  delegate  was  assured  that  his  business  should 
be  reconsidered.  The  Pope,  on  his  part,  had  no  objection  to  the  mea- 
sore,  as  he  wished  not  to  preserve  any  real  or  apparent  influence  in  Ire- 
land— ^that  might  give  umbrage  to  any  party.  And  Cardinal  litta,  who 
at  this  time  returned  from  Milan,  and  who  frequently  signiiied  that  the 
congregation  of  Propaganda  entertained  no  views  whatever  of  patron- 
age, and  sought  only  the  advancement  of  merit  resting  on  proper  re- 
commendations with  regard  to  the  candidates  who  would  be  put  in  no* 
mination,  though  unwilling  as  he  was  to  enter  on  the  immediate 
discussion  of  the  subject,  was  satisfied  to  patronise  the  measure ;  and  as 
Cardinal  Consalvi  liad  forwarded  the  letter  already  alluded  to,  and 
which  the  episcopal  delegates  returned,  he  decided  on  leaving  the  ques- 
tion untouched  until  its  reception  with  the  Irish  prelates  would  be 
known ;  in  the  meantime  arrived  a  letter  from  Doctor  Coppinger,  bishop 
of  Cloyne,  in  which  was  given  to  the  cause  of  the  veto  a  deadly  stroke, 
and  by  the  special  direction  of  his  holiness  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Cardinal  Litta. 

Though  the  cause  of  vetoism  was  tottering  at  Eome,  yet  its  advocates 
in  Ireland  left  no  artifice  untried  to  prop  up  its  feeble  machinery.  Their 
meetings  were  genel-ally  held  in  Eccles-street,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
favorable  reception  for  their  resolutions  with  the  public,  they  were  duly 
seasoned  with  becoming  obedience  and  respect  for  the  holy  see. 

On  Good  Friday,  1816,  Dr.  Murray  completed  the  overthrow  of  ve- 
toism in  his  discourse  on  the  Passion  of  our  Eedeemer.  Having  arrived 
at  that  stage  of  his  sufferings  where  lie  is  represented  as  bound  to  a  pil- 
lar, his  grace  observed :  "  To  this  bound  and  suffering  victim,  I  would 
now  implore  the  attention  of  those  misguided  Catholics  who  seem  will- 
ing to  impose  new  and  disgraceful  bands ;  not  indeed  on  his  sacred  per- 
son, but  on  his  mystical  body ;  that  is,  his  Church,  which  was  ever  more 
dear  to  him  than  his  personal  liberty ;  more  dear  to  him  than  even  his 


life.  Does  not  St  Paul  say  (Eph.  y.  26,  27,)  that  for  this  mystical  body 
he  delivered  himself  up  that  he  might  present  nnto  himself  a  glorionir 
church,  having  neither  spot  nor  wrinkle,  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and 
without  blemish!  And  could  we  suppose  that  it  would  be  more  painful 
to  him  to  submit  his  sacred  hands  to  the  ignominious  cords  than  to  see* 
his  church  bound  and  fettered  by  restrictions  which  would  render  it  less 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  object  for  which  it  was  formed ;  the  object  for 
which  he  poured  out  his  most  precious  life  t  I  know  that  our  mistaken 
brethren  would  not  consent  to  yield  any  point  which  they  deem  essen- 
tial, and  that  they  look  not«beyond  what  they  consider  safe  and  honora- 
ble conciliation.  But  unhappily,  it  is  now  too  well  known  that  the  con- 
ciliation which  is  expected,  is  such  as  would  imply  the  degradation  and 
enslavement  of  the  sacred  ministry.  And  what  virtuous  Catholic  would 
consent  to  purchase  the  chance  of  temporal  advantages  at  the  price  of 
such  a  real  spiritual  calamity  f  Oh,  if  the  stroke  must  come,  let  it  be 
from  those  who  have  so  long  sought  the  extinction  of  our  religion :  but 
in  the  name  of  God,  let  no  Catholic  press  forward  to  share  in  the  inglo- 
rious work ;  let  no  one  among  us  be  found  to  say  of  his  church  as  the 
treacherous  disciple  said  of  its  divine  founder,  ^  What  will  you  give  me 
and  I  will  deliver  him  (it)  to  you  ?' " 

Having  depicted  the  sufferings  of  his  country  before  the  pontiff  and 
having  on  bended  knees  implored  protection  for  her  invaded  rights, 
Daniel  Murray  by  his  stunning  appeal  discomfited  the  wiles  of  lier  ene- 
.  mies,  and  by  this  heroic  blow  prostrated  tilie  strength  of  vetoism,  and 
shattered  its  hopes  forever ;  and  to  prove  and  to  give  the  widest  possible 
circulation  to  his  words  and  to  remove  every  (loubt  or  mistake  regarding 
their  meaning,  he  himself  hastened  to  fiimish  the  journals  of  the  city 
with  an  authentic  report  of  the  sentiments  he  had  uttered. 

In  April,  1829,  the  long-deferred  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation 
received  the  royal  assent,  and  those  cruel  and  bloody  enactments  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  which  intolerance,  prompted  by  rapine  and  spo- 
liation, devised  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  utterly  abolished. 
In  the  national  enthusiasm,  which  was  evoked  by  the  cause  of  religious 
toleration  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Association  soon  after  its 
foundation  in  the  year  182S,  the  lofty  and  commanding  position  of  seven 
millions  of  Catholic  Irishmen  became  irresistible ;  the  fervid  and  pow- 
erful appeals  of  its  leaders  reached  the  most  distant  quarters  of  Europe ; 
diey  were  wafted  across  the  mighty  Atlantic,  and  were  reechoed  from 
the  free  shores  of  America ;  the  national  enthusiasm  combined '  in  its 
favor ;  wealth  and  influence  stamped  importance  on  its  proceedings ;  el- 
oquence and  talent  were  arrayed  in  its  cause,  and  the  basis  on  which  the 
cause  of  toleration  rested,  was  the  sacred  and  immutable  principle  of 
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JMftiee*  .  Wliil6  the  Cktholic  associatioii  had  rendered  itself  an  object  of 
admimtion  to  the  votaries  of  religious  liberty,  the  energy  of  its  perse* 
▼ering  action,  its  moral  power,  nay,  its  vitality,  and  the  triumphant  issue; 
of  its  proceedings,  were  all  centred  in  Daniel  O'Connell,  Ireland's  most 
fidthfol  son  and  immortal  patriot.  With  him  it  originated ;  under  him  it 
grew  to  manhood,  becoming  a  formidable  yet  a  legal  barrier  to  further 
aggression  as  well  as  an  organized  body,  directing  its  solid  and  compact 
machinery  against  the  abuses  which  manacled  the  body  and  mind  of 
Catholic  Ireland.  While  his  vigilance  guarded  against  surprise,  the 
genius  of  universal  freedom  was  animated  by  the  brilliant  eloquence  of 
the  Liberator.  At  length  every  man  of  reflection  is  awakened  to  syip- 
pathy  with  the  sufferings  of  a  brave,  generous,  yet  patient,  people.  The 
liberal  Protestant  is  equally  aroused ;  the  liberal  press  gave  its  powerful 
anistance ;  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland  meet  in  the  metropolis, 
and  the  moment  which  was  ordained  by  an  all-wise  and  inscrutable 
Providence  having  at  length  arrived,  the  Catholics  of  the  British  em- 
pire are  emancipated ;  the  fetters  of  religious  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tkm  were  shivered,  and  the  hero  himself  of  an  hundred  fights  was  van- 
quished by  the  stem  and  united  resolve  of  the  Irish  people,  led  on  by 
their  immortal  O'Connell. 

During  the  episcopacy  of  Dr.  Murray  was  founded  the  College  of 
All-Hallows,  which  is  a  prodigy  of  national  faith  and  Catholic  enter- 
prise. 

It  realizes  the  tendencies  of  the  Irish  people,  and  shows  what  Ireland 
IB  ever  ready  to  accomplish  in  the  cause  of  religion,  reminding  us  at  the 
same  time,  what  Catholic  Ireland  has  done  in  ages  long  past,  in  spread- 
ing the  light  of  faith.  Tliough  fears  were  entertained  of  the  feasibility 
of  the  project,  still  Ireland  has  erected  the  college,  given  it  inmates, 
provides  them  maintenance,  and  will  continue  to  maintain  those  groups 
of  young  and  ardent  missionaries  who  diverge  with  the  winds  of  heaven 
to  every  point  where  salvation  is  to  be  brought  to  Israel.  With  prompt- 
itude the  archbishop  of  Dublin  listened  to  the  young  ecclesiastic,  whose 
piety  and  -zeal  conceived  the  plan  of  foimding  this  college  for  the  foreign 
missions  ;  he  applauded  the  design,  encouraged  it  by  his  patronage ;  he 
recommended  its  cause  to  the  protection  of  the  prelates ;  he  saw  its  on- 
ward career  with  delight,  and  the  Almighty  prolonged  the  life  of  the 
venerable  Daniel  Murray,  who  has  been  styled  the  "  De  Sales  of  Ire- 
land," to  behold  its  triumphant  success. 

When  the  ministers  of  England,  well  acquainted  with  the  unblem- 
ished life  and  high  reputation  of  Dr.  Murray,  offered  to  confer  upon 
him  the  distinguished  post  of  privy  councillor,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin 
respectfully  declined  the  honor  proffered  by  a  worthless  minister,  who 
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0oon  after  procured  the  enactment  of  a  penal  meaaore  against  the  title, 
which  Dr.  Murraj  enjoyed  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  Oalholio 
hierarchy. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


BISHOPS  OF  KILDABE  AND  LEIGHUK. 


The  see  of  Kildare  seems  indebted  for  its  foundation  to  tiie  celebra- 
ted nunnery  established  by  St.  Bridget  in  this  place.  The  sanctity  of 
this  holy  virgin,  and  the  excellence  of  her  institute  attracted  hither  vast 
multitudes,  so  that  it  became  very  extensive,  and  in  time  Eildare  be- 
came a  large  and  populous  town.  Hence  arose  a  necessity  for  episcopal 
functions,  and  thus  St.  Bridget  was  induced  to  make  application  for  the 
appointment  of  a  bishop.  Her  request  was  listened  to,  and  Conlaeth,  a 
person  of  retirement  and  sanctity,  was  selected.  He  led  for  many  years 
an  ascetic  life  in  a  solitary  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey.  Ck^nlaeth 
was  consecrated  about  the  year  490,  and  it  would  appear  that  this  cere^ 
mony  was  conducted  with  more  than  usual  magnificence,  as  it  was  at- 
tended by  many  of  the  ancient  and  sainted  fathers  of  th%Jrish  Church. 

'Fiech,  the  bishop  of  Sletty,  Ibar  of  Begerin,  Erck  of  Slane,  Macca- 
leus  of  Hy-Falgia,  in  the  King's  County,  and  Bron  of  Caissel-Iorra,  in 
Sligo,  and  other  prelates,  attended  on  this  solemn  occasion. 

St  Conlaeth  governed  his  see  with  great  wisdom,  and  duriiljig  his  in- 
cumbency the  diocese  of  Eildare  obtained  a  high  rank  among  the  sees 
of  Ireland.  It  was  not,  however,  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the 
province,  nor  was  its  prelate  recognized  as  an  archbishop.  Whatever 
preeminence  existed  in  the  province,  it  pertained,  without  doubt,  to  the 
see  of  Sletty,  Kildai*e  enjoying  this  dignity  at  a  later  period,  when  it 
was  transferred  from  the  see  of  Ferns  in  the  8th  century. .  The  cathedral 
of  Ejldare,  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  in  the  kingdom,  except  that 
of  Armagh,  belonged  conjointly  to  tlie  Nunnery  of  St  Bridget  and  to 
the  ordinary  of  the  diocese. 
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Beyond  the  sanctnary,  the  great  aisle  was  divided  bj  a  partition. 
Hie  bishop  and  his  clergy  entered  the  church  by  a  door  on  the  north 
side,  the  abbess  and  her  nuns  entered  by  the  south.  St  C!onlaeth  after 
a  life  of  zeal  and  apostolical  labors,  died  the  3d  of  May,  519.  The 
names  of  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Elildare  have  been  carefully  hand- 
ad  down  in  an  unbroken  series,  until  the  year  1100,  in  which  Aid  O'- 
Heremon  became  its  bishop.  St  Conlaeth  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Kildare,  near  the  hi^  altar.  His  bones,  or  relics,  were,  A.D.  800, 
translated  into  a  sliver  gilt  shrine,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones. 

St  Aid,  (the  black,)  who,  according  to  Colgan,  from  being  king  of 
Leinster,  became  monk,  abbot,  and  bishop  of  Kildare,  died  on  the  10th 
of  May,  638. 

The  annals  of  the  Four  Masters  place  the  death  of  Aid,  abbot  and 
bishop  of  Kildare  in  638.  It  is  probable  that  this  abbot  and  bishop  was 
<mly  a  member  of  the  royal  house  of  Leinster. 

Lochen  the  Silent,  commonly  called  "wise,"  and  styled  abbot  of 
Kildare.  His  memory  is  celebrated  on  the  12th  of  January,  and  his 
death  is  mentioned  under  694.  Of  him  and  his  successor,  and  othere, 
are  doubts  regarding  their  consecration,  as  the  annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters call  them  only  abbots  of  Kildare.  Sometimes  the  terms  "  abbots 
and  bishops,"  are  synonymous. 

Farannan,  whose  death  is  mentioned  in  the  year  697 ;  his  memory 
is  kept  on  the  15th  of  January. 

Mffildaborcon,  expressly  styled  bishop  of  Kildare,  died  on  the  19th 
of  February,  708. 

Tola,  a  worthy  soldier  of  Christ,  a  bishop,  is  omitted  by  Colgan. 
He  died  on  the  3d  of  March,  732. 

Dima,  called  also  Modimoe,  was  abbot  of  Kildare  and  Clonard.  He 
died  on  the  3d  of  March,  743. 

Cathal  O'Farannan,  mentioned  as  abbot  of  Kildare,  died,  AD.  747. 

Lomtuil,  expressly  called  bishop  of  Kildare,  died,  A.D.  785. 
*  Snedbran,  also  called  bishop  of  Kildare,  died  in  the  same  year. 

Muredach,  O'Cathald,  abbot  of  Kildare,  died  the  same  year. 

Eudocius  O'Diocholla,  abbot  of  Kildare,  died  in  793. 

Feolan  O'Kellach,  abbot  of  Kildare,  died  in  May  or  June,  799. 

Lactan  O'Muctigem,  expressly  called  bishop  of  Kildare,  died  in  818". 

Murtogh  O'Kellagh,  abbot  of  Kildare,  died  820. 

Sedulius,  abbot,  died  in  828. 

Tuadcar,  expressly  called  bishop  of  Kildare,  died  A.D.  833. 

Orthanac,  also  bishop  of  Kildare,  died  in  840. 

Aedgene,  sumamed  Brito,  scribe,  bishop  and  anchoret  of  Kildare, 

died,  A.D.  862,  in  the  116th  year  of  Jiis  age. 

10 
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Oohbtach  Olfurddach^  abbot  of  Eildare,  and  a  man  of  singalar 
wisdom,  died  in  868.  Colgan  Bays  his  feBtival  is  observed  on  the  18th 
of  July. 

Moengal,  bishop  of  Eildare,  died  in  870.  Lanigan  puts  Moengal  as 
the  successor  of  Aedgen. 

Bobertac  Mac  Niserda^  bishop  of  Eoldare,  scribe,  and  abbot  of  Ach- 
oorjj  died  on  the  15th  of  January,  874. 

Lasran  Mac  Moctigem,  bishop  of  Eildare,  abbot  of  Feama,  died  the 
same  year. 

Suibne  OTmacta,  died  in  880.    , 

Seannal  died  in  884. 

Largisius  was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  in  886. 

Flanagan  O'Siagan,  called  abbot  of  Eildare,  and  prince  of  Leinster, 
died  in  the  year  920. 

Crunmocl  died  on  the  11th  of  December,  929. 

Malfinan  died  in  949  or  950. 

Chilian  Mac  Eellach,  abbot,  said  to  be  slain  by  the  Danes  in  853. 

Mured  Mac  Foelan,  of  the  royal  blood  of  Leinster,  abbot  of  Kildare, 
wasslain  by  Amlave,  prince  of  the  Danes,  and  Kerbhal  Mac  Lorcan,  in  965. 

Anmcaid,  bishop  of  Kildare,  died  in  981,  having  spent  a  holy  life  to 
a  good  old  age. 

Murechad  Mac  Flan,  comorban  or  successor  of  St  Conleath,  died, 
A.D.  985. 

Mo3l-Martin  died  in  1028  or  1030. 

Mffilbrigid  died  in  1042. 

Fin  Mac  Gussan  Mac  Gorman  died  at  Achonry,  in  1085.  Ferdom- 
nach,  was  bishop,  and  resigned  in  1096. 

MsBlbrigid  O'Brolcan,  bishop  of  Kildare,  died  in  1097.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  fame. 

Aid  O'Heremon,  died,  A.D.  1100. 

Ferdomnach,  according  to  Ware,  resumed  the  see  and  died  in  1101. 

Mac  Dongail  died  in  1108. 

Cormac  O'Cathsuigh,  called  bishop  of  Leinster,  on  account  of  the 
preeminence  of  Kildare,  diedin  the  year  1146. 

O'Dubhin  died  in  1148. 

Finian  Mac  Harcain  O'Gtorman,  abbot  of  Newry,  succeeded  and 
died  at  Killeigh  in  the  year  1160,  where  he  was  buried.  He  assisted  at 
the  council  of  Kells  in  1152. 

Malachy  O'Bym,  remarkable  for  his  modesty.  When  St  Lawrence 
OToole  Vould  have  sent  him  to  dispossess  a  demoniac,  he  declined,  ai- 
ling that  he  had  not  virtue  enou^  to  ca^t  out  a  deviL  This  prelate 
died  on  the  1st  of  January,  1176. 
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Nehemiah  sncceeded  in  1177,  and  governed  the  see  of  Efldare  about 
eighteen  years. 

ComeliuB  Mac  Gelanj,  rector  of  Cloncuny,  and  archdeacon  of  Eil- 
dare,  was  elected,  consecrated  in  the  year  1206,  and  died  in  1222. 

Ealph,  of  Bristol,  treasurer  of  St  Patrick's,  Dublin,  was  consecrated 
in  1223.  Ealph  was  at  great  expense  in  repairini;  and  beautifying  his 
cathedral.  He  died  about  the  beginning  of  1282 ;  he  wrote  the  life  of 
8t  Lawrence  OToole,  archbishop  of  Dublin. 

John  De  Taunton,  canon  of  St  Patrick's,  Dublin,  succeeded  in  1288 ; 
sat  twenty-five  years.  Died  about  the  beginning  of  sununer,  1268,  and 
was  buried  in  his  own  church. 

Simon  De  Kilkenny  was  canon  of  Kildare,  and  elected  to  the  see  in 
1258.  He  died  at  Kildare,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1272.  After  the 
decease  of  this  prelate  the  see  was  vacant  fo9  some  time. 

Nicholas  Cusack,  a  Franciscan  fiiar,  and  a  native  of  Meath,  was  de- 
clared bishop  of  the  see  by  the  pope,  who  annulled  the  elections  of 
Stephen,  dean  of  Kildare,  and  William,  treasurer  of  that  church.  He 
sncceeded  in  November,  1279.  In  1292  he  was  joined  in  commission 
with  Thomas  St  Legcr,  bishop  of  Meath,  to  collect  a  disme  or  tenth, 
granted  by  the  Pope  to  the  king,  for  relief  of  the  holy  land.  The  sheriff 
of  the  kingdom  were  ordered  to  aid  in  the  collection.  He  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1299,  having  sat  about  twenty  years,  and  was  buried  in  his 
own  church. 

Walter  le  Veel,  chancellor  of  Kildare,  succeeded,  in  1299.  Was 
consecrated  in  1300,  in  St.  Patrick's  church,  Dublin.  He  sat  upwards 
of  thirty-two  years.  He  died  in  November,  1382,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  his  own  church. 

Richard  Hulot,  succeeded  in  1831;  was  canon  and  archdeacon 
of  Kildare.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  June,  1352,  in  the  19th  year  of  his 
consecration. 

Tliomas  Gifford,  chancellor  of  Kildare,  was  elected  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  in  1353.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  September,  1865,  and  was 
buried  at  Kildare,  in  the  church  of  St.  Bridget. 

Eobert  de  Aketon  obtained  the  see  of  Kildare  in  1866.  Was  an 
Augustine  hermit.  Elected  in  the  previous  year  to  the  see  of  Down, 
but  the  Pope  annulled  the  election.    He  sat  in  1867. 

George  is  said  to  have  succeeded,  and  to  have  died  in  1401. 

Henry  de  Wessenbcrch,  a  Franciscan  friar,  was  promoted  in  De- 
cember, 1401,  by  the  Pope  Boniface  IX. 

Thomas,  who  succeeded,  died  in  1405. 

John  Madock,  archdeacon  of  Ealdare,  succeeded,  and  died  in  1481. 

William,  archdeacon  of  Kildare,  succeeded  in  1432,  by  provision  of 


Pope  Engene  lY.    Having  governed  the  see  fourteen  yciars,  he  died  in 
April,  1446. 

Oeofirj  Hereford,  a  D<Hninican  fiiar,  was  advanced  in  1449,  to  thi^ 
see,  by  Pope  Engene  lY.,  and  was  consecrated  on  Easter  Sunday. 
He  died,  having  sat  about  fifteen  yean,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
church. 

Eichard  Lang,  a  man  of  exemplary  gravity  and  wisdom,  succeeded 
in  1464.  He  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Armagh  to  Pope  Sixtus  lY.,  for  the  see  of  Armagh,  but  without  suc- 
cess. He  was  cited  by  public  edict  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  to  appear 
and  produce  his  title  to  the  see  of  Eildare.  He  died  in  possession  of 
his  see  A.D.  1474. 

David  succeeded,  and  died  before  he  got  possession,  in  1474. 

James  WaU,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  doctor  of  divinity,  was  pro- 
moted on  the  5th  of  April,  1476.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  April,  1494, 
and  was  buried  in  a  church  of  Franciscans,  at  London.  He  resigned 
long  before  his  death. 

William  Barret  succeeded.  He  must  have  resigned,  as  he  was  vicar 
to  the  bishop  of  Clermont  (France),  in  1493. 

Edmund  Lane,  succeeded  in  1482,  and  died  about  the  end  of  1522, 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  church,  to  which  he  was  a  benefactor.  He 
founded  a  college  at  Kildare,  in  which  the  dean  and  chapter  might  live 
in  a  collegiate  manner.  He  sat  in  this  see  upwards  of  forty  years.  He 
was  entrapped  into  the  mock  coronation  of  Lambert  Simnel.  He  after- 
wards obtained  a  pardon.  In  1494,  he  assisted  at  a  provincial  synod 
held  in  Christ  church,  by  Walter  Fitzsimon,  archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Thomas  Dillon,  a  native  of  Meath,  and  an  alumnus  of  Oxford,  was 
promoted  to  this  see  in  1523,  and  died  in  1531,  having  presided  about 
eq^t  years. 

Peter  Stole,  a  master  of  sacred  theology,  was  provided  by  Clement 
YIL,  on  the  15th  March,  1529. 

Walter  Wellesley,  a  canon  regular,  prior  of  Conal,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  obtained  the  see  in  1531,  by  provision  of  Pope  Clement  Vll. 
He  died  in  1539,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  convent  King  Henry 
YHL  endeavored  to  advance  him  to  the  see  of  Limerick,  ten  years  .be- 
fore this,  but  without  avail,  as  the  Pope  was  unwilling. 

Donald  O'Beachan,  a  Franciscan  friar,  of  tlie  Ealdare  convent,  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  16th  of  July,  1540.  He  died  in  a  few  days  after.  On 
the  15th  of  November,  1541,  succeeded  by  provision  of  the  Pope. 

Thady  Beynolds,  a  doctor  of  the  civil  and  canon  law.  One  of 
Henry  YHL's  intruders  was  advanced  to  the  see  on  the  election  of 
bisbcq^  Beynolds.  .  . 
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Thomas  Leverons,  a  natiye  of  the  oonnty  of  Eildare,  and  dean  of 
8t  Patrick's,  Dublin,  was  appointed  by  Queen  Maiy^.in  March,  1564, 
and  was  confirmed  the  year  following  by  the  Pope's  bull.  In  Jannaiy, 
1559,  he  was  deprived  by  the  goyemment  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy.  After  this  he  obtained  a  livelihood  by  teaching  school 
in  limerick.    He  died  at  Naas,  in  1667,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

Boche  Mac  Gteoghegan  was  bishop  in  1640. 


THE  BISHOPS  OF  LKIGHLIN. 

In  the  year  616,  St  Gobhan  founded  a  celebrated  abbey  at  old 
Leighlin.  About  the  year  680,  a  synod  of  the  clergy  was  held  in  St 
Gobhan's  abbey,  to  debate  on  the  proper  time  for  the  celebraticm  of 
Easter,  which  was  attended  by  most  of  the  superiors  of  all  the  religions 
houses  in  Ireland.  In  632,  St  Gk)bhan,  entertaining  a  high  opinion  of 
Laserian,  who  supported  the  Eoman  custom  of  celebrating  Easter,  gave 
him  up  his  abbey  at  old  Leighlin,  and  went  elsewhere  to  found  another. 
He  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  fifteen  hundred  monks ;  they  supported 
themselves  by  manual  labor ;  and  by  reason  of  their  numbers  and  the 
fertile  district  in  which  they  had  been  situated,  were  enabled  to  receive 
a  greater  complement  of  students  and  inmates  than  many  of  the  other 
institutions  of  the  country.  The  schools  of  old  Leighlin  held  a  high 
rank  among  the  literary  establishments  of  Ireland,  in  the  7th  centuiy. 
The  fame  which  it  acquired  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
attracted  such  numbers  of  students  and  of  religious  persons  to  its  halls, 
diat  old  Leighlin  soon  became  a  town  of  great  note,  and  the  surround- 
ing  district  was  usually  called  the  territory  of  saints  and  scholars. 

St  Laserian,  tlie  first  bishop  and  founder  of  this  see,  was  the  son  of 
Gairel,  a  nobleman  of  Ulster,  and  of  Gemma,  daughter  of  Aiden,  kim^ 
of  the  British  Scots.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  and  the  early 
portion  of  his  life  is  involved  in  obscurity.  By  some  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  disciple  of  Fintan  Mutinu,  and  by  another  account  to  have 
been  instructed  by  an  abbot  Murin. 

Having  arrived  at  maturity,  he  is  said  to  liave  travelled  to  Bome, 
and  there  sojourned  fourteen  years — ordained  priest  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  to  have  returned  shortly  after  to  Ireland.  Having  been  sent 
to  Bome  about  630,  probably  as  head  of  the  deputation  from  the  southern 
clergy  after  the  synod  of  old  Leighlin,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  by 
Pope  Honorius  L,  and  made  legate  of  Ireland.  Having  returned  to  Ire- 
land he  founded  the  see,  A.D.  683,  and  previously  to  his  death,  which 
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occnired  OIL  the  18th  of  April,  689,  he  was  a  chief  instnunent  in  flnallj 
settling  the  question  of  the  Easter  ccmtroversy,  in  the  south  of  Ireland: 
In  the  samd  year  died  St  Oobhan,  founder  of  the  abbej. 

Manchen,  according  to  Ware,  bishop  of  Leighlin,  died  ii\  865. 
From  St  Laserian  to  the  time  of  Manchen,  the  records  of  tixe  bishops 

of  this  see  are  lost    The  Danes,  imbued  with  a  hatred  to  literature,  re- 
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solved  to  suppress  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  island,  nor  did  they 
permit  the  Irish  people  to  have  their  children  taught  any  share  of  scho- 
lastic knowledge.  All  the  books  which  came  into  their  possession  were 
destroyed — ^the  churches  were  closed — ^their  plate  and  valuables  plun- 
dered— ^poets,  historians,  professors  of  arts  and  sciences  were  banished, 
imprisoned,  or  forced  into  concealment. 

Gondla  Mac  Donecan,  prince  and  bishop  of  Leighlin,  died  in  943. 

Daniel,  bishop  of  Leighlin,  died  in  969. 

•Cleirec  O'Muinic,  bishop  of  Leighlin,  died  in  1048.  Li  1060  the 
cathedral  of  Leighlin  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Condla  O'Flain,  the  bishop  of  Leighlin,  died  in  1113. 

Sluagad  O'Catan,  bishop  of  Leighlin,  died  in  1144. 

Dungall  O'Cellaic,  bishop  of  Leighlin,  died  in  1153.  He  assisted  at 
the  council  of  Kells. 

Donat,  succeeded  in  1168,  to  the  see  of  Leighlin.  He  rebuilt  the 
cathedral  after  its  destruction  by  fire.  He  died  at  Leighlin,  in  1185, 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  church. 

John,  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  abbot  of  Monastereven,  was  appointed 
to  the  see  of  Leighlin,  and  was  confirmed  in  1199,  by  Mathew  O'Hehey, 
archbishop  of  Cashel  and  legate  of  Ireland,  in  the  absence  of  John 
Comin,  archbishop  of  Dublin.  Hamo  de  Yalois,  anxious  to  replenish 
the  Irish  exchequer  by  an  invasion  of  church  property,  seized  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  canons  and  the  cathedral  of  Leighlin.  Under  those 
circumstances  the  legate  was  deterred  from  consecrating  John,  who, 
finding  that  he  had  no  other  resource,  proceeded  to  Borne,  and  was 
immediately  consecrated  by  Pope  Innocent  HI.  John  returned  to 
Ireland,  having  enjoyed  his  dignity  but  two  years,  for  he  died  A.D. 
1801. 

Herlewin,  a  Cistercian  monk,  succeeded  in  1201.  He  died  according 
to  the  annals  of  St  Mary's  near  Dublin,  in  1216,  and  was  buried  in  the 
conventual  church  of  Dunbrothy,  a  great  part  of  which  he  had  buUt 

Bichard  or  Bobert  Fleming  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  see  in  the 
year  1217.  With  the  prior  of  Oonal  he  had  a  contest  for  some  lands 
and  tithes  belonging  to  his  see  in  Leix,  Queen's  county.  The  suit  was, 
however,  ended  by  composition^  the  bishop  reigning  the  lands  and 
tithes  to  the  prior,  and  receiving  an  aimual  pension  of  ten  marks  paya- 
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ble  to  him  aad  to  his  successoiB  at  Leighlin.  This  prelate  governed  the 
see  about  nine  years,  and  died  in  J.226. 

William,  archdeacon  of  Leighlin,  was  elected  by  the  chapter  with- 
out the  king's  license,  in  1227.  The  informality  was  excused  on  account 
of  the  high  character  of  the  bishop  elect  Be  died  in  1251,  and  was 
buried  in  his  own  church. 

Thomas  succeeded  in  1262,  and  was  consecrated  the  same  year. 
Thomas  was  the  first  bishop  who  bestowed  prebends  among  his  canons. 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  April,  1275. 

Nicholas  Cheevers,  a  Franciscan  Friar,  and  archdeacon  of  Leighlin, 
was  elected  by  the  chapter  in  the  year  1277.  John,  bishop  of  Olonfert, 
and  the  Pope's  nuncio  at  the  time,  received  instructions  to  inquire  into 
the  election,  and  the  merits  of  the  elect,  and  to  confirm  him  if  no  ob- 
jection existed.  Nicholas  was  immediately  confirmed.  He  died  in  a 
very  advanced  age  in  July,  1309,  having  governed  the  see  thirty-two 
years  from  the  time  of  his  restitution  to  the  temporals.  After  his  death 
John  Cheevers,  dean,  and  Ralph  le  Brun,  chancellor  of  Leighlin,  forged 
some  grants,  to  which  they  affixed  the  episcopal  seaL  The  fraud  being 
discovered,  they  underwent  punishment  suitable  to  their  misconduct. 

Maurice  of  Blanchville,  canon  of  Leighlin,  was  lawfully  elected  and 
confirmed  on  the  13th  of  November,  1309.  He  governed  the  see  during 
a  period  of  nearly  eleven  years,  and  departed  this  life,  .A.D.  1320. 

Miler  le  Poer,  chaunter  of  Leighlin,  was  elected  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, 1320.  Miler  was  descended  of  a  noble  family ;  was  confirmed 
by  de  Bicknor,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  consecrated  at  Waterford  on 
palm-Sunday,  in  1321.    He  sat  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  see. 

William  St.  Leger  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1341.  He  died  at  Avignon 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  1348. 

Thomas  of  Brackcnberg  next  succeeded,  and  obtained  the  temporals 
in  August,  1349.  He  was  a  Franciscan  Friar,  and  was  provided  by  Pope 
Clement  VI.    It  is  supposed  that  he  died  in  July,  1360. 

John  Young,  treasurer  of  Leighlin,  succeeded  by  provision  of  the 
Pope,  in  1363.  John  expended  a  large  sum  in  repairing  the  episcopal 
houses  in  his  manors.  Eight  years  before  his  death,  in  1376,  he  was 
plundered  of  all  his  goods  by  the  Irish,  whom  the  English  then  styled 
rebels.    He  died  in  1384. 

Jolm  Griffin,  who  was  chancellor  of  Limerick,  was  advanced  to  the 
see  of  Leighlin  in  1385.  The  see  he  governed  thirteen  years,  and  was 
then  translated  to  the  see  of  Ossory ;  was  made  in  1391  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  by  King  Kichard  II. 

Richard  Eocomb,  or  Bokum,  a  Dominican,  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Leighlin  in  1399.    He  is  supposed  to  have  resigned  in  1420. 
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John  ICulgan,  rector  of  the  church  of  Lin,  in  the  diocese  of  ICeaihy 
succeeded  in  1422  by  provision  of  Pope  Martin  Y.  He  obtained  the 
temporals  the  same  year.  He  instituted  four  petty  canons  in  his  church. 
John  died  at  Leighlin  in  1431,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church. 

Thomas  Fleming,  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  a  Franciscan  friar,  was 
advanced  to  the  see  by  the  pope  on  the  18th  of  April,  1482. 

Dowling  states  that  he  was  an  Augustine  canon  of  St  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, at  Kilkenny,  and  that  he  died  at  Leighlin.  During  his  incum- 
bency, the  ancient  priory  of  Leighlin  was,  by  authority  of  Pope  Eugene 
lY.,  dissolved  at  the  instance  of  Nicholas  Cloal,  dean  of  Leighlin,  and 
its  lands  annexed  to  the  deanery.  He  governed  the  see  until  the  year 
1458. 

Milo  £och,  or  de  Bupe,  descended  of  a  noble  &mily,  obtained  the 
see  by  provision  of  the  pope  in  1458.  Milo  was  more  addicted  to  the 
study  of  music  and  poetry  than  accorded  with  his  episcopal  obligations. 
Between  him  and  his  clergy  many  contests  arose,  in  which  the  clergy 
triumphed.  Milo  died  in  1489,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral, 
near  the  image  of  St  Laserian. 

Nicholas  Maguire  was  advanced  to  the  see  in  1490.  He  was  bom  in 
Idrone,  a  barony  of  the  county  of  Carlow,  in  the  year  1460  ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  is  justly  ranked  among  the  learned  writers  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  his  talents  and 
acquirements  being  duly  appreciated,  he  was  appointed  to  the  prebend- 
ary of  Ullard,  in  the  diocese  of  Leighlin.  Besides  his  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  Maguire  was  partic- 
ularly celebrated  for  his  elaborate  and  successful  researches  into  the  an- 
cient history  of  his  country  ;  a  revision  of  its  annals,  a  correction  of  its 
chronology,  and  other  subjects  of  national  interest  had  been  projected 
by  him,  and  were  advanced  to  a  considerable  progress  when  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  superior,  and  imdertake  the  govern- 
ment of  tlie  diocese  of  Leighlin.  He  w^  but  thirty  years  of  age  when 
advanced  to  the  see  of  Leighlin,  in  1490.  After  his  promotion,  he  devo- 
ted the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  his  pastoral  functions,  and  being  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  the  day,  his  discourses  were  attended 
with  extraordinary  success.  This  excellent  prelate  died  in  1512.  A 
chronicle  of  his  has  been  of  great  use  to  succeeding  annalists,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  learned  Dowling  in  1598. 

Nicholas  Halsay,  doctor  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  a  native  of 
England,  and  the  pope's  prothonotory  for  Lreland,  succeeded  through  the 
influence  of  Christopher  Bambridge,  cardinal  of  York,  and  then  resident 
ambassador  at  Home,  by  the  provision  of  Pope  Julius  H.  Nicholas  as- 
sisted at  the  council  of  Lateran  in  the  years  1515  and  1516,  Charles 
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Oa¥«ia^  abbot  of  Doisk,  governing  the  diocese  as  yieor-general. 
Kieholas  was  penitentiaiy  to  the  English  nation  at  St  Peter's  in  Borne, 
and  a  man  of  great  probity,  as  his  epitaph  in  the  church  of  the  Savoj 
Hospital  testifies.  He  died  on  his  return  from  Borne,  at  Westminster, 
London,  in  the  year  1521.    It  appears  that  Nicholas  neyer  saw  his  di- 


Haurice  Doran,  a  Dominican  friar,  was  bom  in  Leiz,  Qneen's  conn- 
tjj  and  was  distingnished  by  the  probity  of  his  principles  and  the  power 
of  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher.  Advised  to  raise  double  subsidies  on 
his  dergy  in  order  to  replace  the  expenses  of  his  election,  he  observed, 
^tfaat  he  did  not  wish  his  flock  to  be  flayed,  but  shorn."  He  governed 
the  see  but  one  year  and  eight  months,  having  been  barbarously  muiv 
dered  in  15S5  by  his  archdeacon,  Maurice  O'Cavanagh,  on  the  high-road 
near  Olen-Beynold.  The  bishop  had  reproved  O'Cavanagh  for  inso- 
lence, and  obstinacy,  and  other  misconduct,  ^d  threatened  him  with 
eoRection  and  punishment. 

The  murderer  was  afterwards  apprehended,  and  by  command  of  t}ie 
k)rd  deputy,  Oerald  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  was  hanged  on  a  gal- 
Iowa  erected  on  the  spot,  where  he  stained  his  hands  with  the  blood  ci 
his  bishop.    His  bowels  were  taken  out  and  burned. 

Mathew  Sanders  succeeded  in  1527  by  provision  of  the  pope.  He 
was  bom  neiur  Drogheda.  He  rebuilt  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Laserian,  erected  and  glazed  the  south  windows.  Mathew  died  on  the 
9ith  of  December  in  1549,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  church. 

Bobert  Travers  was  deposed  because  a  married  man ;  described  as 
erael,  avaricious,  and  an  oppressor  of  his  clergy.  He  succeeded  in 
1550,  and  was  deprived  in  1555. 

llionuis  Field,  or  OTihel,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  a 
Francisoan  friar,  was  appointed  by  papal  provision.  Thomas  died  the 
Friday  before  palm-Sunday,  1567.  He  governed  the  see  twelve  years. 
Bichard  Lalor  was  vicar-general  of  Leighlin  in  1606. 

Boche  Mac  Geoghegan,  it  seems,  presided  over  Eildare  and  Leighlin 

bl640. 

« 

Edmond  O'Dempeey,  bishop  of  Leighlin  in  1646,  signed  the  mani- 
festo issued  at  Waterford  against  those  who  had  assisted  in  restoring 
peace  to  the  country.  Edmond  was  a  Dominican  friar ;  he  was  forced 
to  go  into  exile,  and  died  in  Finisterra,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gallicia. 
His  brother  James  O'Dempsey  was  vicar-general  of  Leighlin  in  1646. 

Edward  Wesley  was  bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin  in  1685. 

Mark  Forestal  was  bishop  in  1701. 

Edward  Murphy,  bishop  in  1724. 

James  Gallagher,  bisliop  in  1747. 
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Jobn  O'EeeffBy  bishop,  in  1770. 

James  Keeffe,  bishop  of  Eildare  and  Leighlin,  died,  1786. 

Bichard  CBeilly,  bishop  of  Eildare  and  Leighlin,  or  rather  coadjfik- 
tor,  was  translated  to  Armagh,  in  1782. 

Daniel  Delany,  die^  A.D.  1814. 

Michael  Corcoran,  bishop,  in  1819. 

James  Doyle,  bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  was  bom  in  New 
Boss,  connly  Wexford,  in  1786.  He  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  the 
best  schools,  and  having,  as  he  grew  up,  manifested  a  desire  to  embrace 
the  priesthood,  he  repaired  to  Portugal,  where  he  was  trained  for  thu 
ecclesiastical  state.  While  yet  a  student  in  Coimbra,  Portugal  was  in* 
Taded  by  Napoleon,  and  Doctor  Doyle  and  his  fellow  students  enlisted 
under  the  banner  of  the  country,  which  they  temporarily  adopted,  and 
were  of 'considerable  assistance  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  wan 
of  the  Peninsula.  Surro;anded  by  the  influences  of  his  college  li£^^ 
the  disciples  or  admirers  of  Bousseau,  D'Alembert,  and  Yoltaire,  he 
was  well  nigh  making  a  wreck  of  that  faith  in  which  he  was  bom,  and 
of  that  morality,  which  is  its  concomitant ;  but  as  he  himself  admits^ 
when  everything  conspired  to  induce  him  to  shake  off  the  sweet  yoke  ci 
the  gospel,  the  dignity  of  religion,  her  majesty  and  grandeur  arrested 
him  in  his  career  towards  unbelief,  and  filled  him  with  awe  and  venera- 
tion towards  her  precepts.  Everywhere  she  presided,  her  ardent  vo- 
taries, while  a  terror  to  the  enemies  of  revelation,  glorified  and  adorned 
religion,  when  she  alone  swayed  their  hearts :  he  read  with  attention  the 
history  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  as  well  as  lawgivers,  and  discov- 
ered, that  all  of  them  paid  homage  to 'religion,  as  the  purest  emanation 
of  the  one  supreme  and  invisible  and  omnipotent  God.  He  examined 
the  systems  of  religion  prevailing  in  the  east — ^the  koran,  with  atten- 
tion, the  Jewish  history,  and  that  of  Christ,  his  disciples,  and  of  hu 
Church,  with  interest,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  continue  attached  to  the 
religion  of  the  Bedeemer,  as  alone  worthy  of  Gh>d ;  and  being  a  Qhiia- 
tian,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  a  Catholic. 

Shortly  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Portugal  and  Spain,  in 
1812,  Doctor  Doyle  returned  to  Lreland,  and  became  professor  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  College,  in  Carlow.  In  this  capacity  his  acquirements 
won  him  the  admiration  of  his  fellow  professors,  and  his  mild  manner 
gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  students.  As  a  preacher  he  was  learned, 
fluent,  argumentative,  and  persuasive ;  every  one  who  listened  to  his 
discourses,  shoidd  admire  religion,  its  ceremonies  and  its  mysteries. 
Having  spent  five  years  in  the  college,  he  was,  at  the  unanimous  request 
of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  promoted  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years, 
by  his  holiness  the  Pope,  to  the  bishopric  of  Eildare  and  Leighlin. 
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Daring  his  episcopacy,  his  life  is  delineated  by  his  own  pen,  in  the 
following  wcx^s :  ^^  I  am  a  chxnchman,  but  I  am  unacquainted  with 
avarice,  and  I  feci  no  worldly  ambition.  I  am  attached  to  my  profea- 
acm,  but  I  love  Christianity  more  than  its  earthly  appendages.  I  am  a 
Cithollc  from  the  frdlest  conviction,  but  few  will  accuso  me  of  bigotry. 
I  am  an  Irishman,  hating  injustice  and  abhorring  with  my  whole  soul 
die  oppression  of  my  country,  but  I  desire  to  heal  her  sores,  not  to  ag- 
gEEvate  her  evils." 

Doctor  Doyle  appeared  on  the  stage  of  Irish  politics,  when  the 
people  were  yet  slaves  and  aliens  in  their  own  land — ^unrecognised  by 
the  laws  of  the  empire,  to  which  they  paid  all  tilxe  obligations  of  sub- 
jects. Everything  that  emanated  from  his  pen  carried  with  it  due 
weight,  and  tended  in  a  great  degree  to  soften  tilxe  prejudices  that  were 
ioslered  for  centuries  in  Ireland.  Towards  the  dissenters  from  Catholi- 
city, he  showed  a  most  tolerant  spirit,  and  at  one  time  suggested  a  junc- 
tion of  Catholics  and  Protestants — a  suggestion  which  was  unwarrant- 
able, as  it  was  made  on  his  private  authority,  and  which  the  holy  see 
«oald  not  sanction.  A  canon  of  St  Peter's  church  of  Home  having 
airived  at  Carlow,  with  instructions  to  Doctor  Doyle,  the  prelate  at 
once  perceiving  his  mistake,  as  another,  Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambray, 
naide  a  noble  sacrifice  of  his  own  sentiments,  by  the  calmest  submission 
to  the  voice  of  St.  Peter's  successor. 

Doctor  Doyle,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  has  vindicated 
the  faith  of  Catholics,  which  was  so  long  placed  imder  the  ban  of  pro- 
scription by  England  and  her  rulers : — "  It  was,  my  lord,  the  creed  of 
a  Charlemagne,  and  of  a  St.  Louis,  of  an  Alfred  and  an  Edward,  of  the 
monarchs  of  the  feudal  times,  as  well  as  the  emperors  of  Greece  and 
Bome ;  it  was  believed  at  Venice  and  at  Genoa,  in  Lucca  and  the  Hel- 
vetic nations,  in  the  days  of  their  freedom  and  happiness.  All  the 
barons  of  the  middle  ages,  all  the  free  cities  of  later  times  professed  the 
teligion  we  now  profess.  You  well  know,  my  lord,  that  the  charter  of 
British  freedom  and  the  common  law  of  England  have  their  origin  and 
•ource  in  Catholic  times.  Who  framed  the  free  constitutions  of  the 
Spanish  Gtoths  ?  Who  preserved  science  and  literature  during  the  long 
Bight  of  the  middle  ages  ?  Who  imported  literature  from  Constantino- 
ple, and  opened  for  her  an  asylum  at  Bome,  Florence,  Padua,  Paris, 
and  Oxford  ?  Who  polished  Europe  by  art,  and  refined  her  by  legisla- 
tion ?  Who  discovered  a  new  world,  and  opened  a  passage  to  another! 
Who  were  the  masters  of  architecture,  of  painting,  and  of  music  f 
Were  they  not  almost  exclusively  the  professors  of  our  creed  ?  Were 
they,  who  created  and  possessed  freedom,  under  every  shape  and  form, 
unfit  for  her  enjoyment  ?    Were  men,  deemed  even  now  the  lights  of 
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the  world  and  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  the  deluded  victims 
of  slavish  superstition  t  But  what  is  there  in  our  creed  which  renders 
us  unfit  for  freedom  ?  Is  it  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  ?  No ; 
for  the  obedience  we  yield  to  authority  is  not  blind  but  reasonable. 
Our  religion  does  not  create  despotism :  it  supports  eveiy  established 
constitution  which  is  not  opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature.  In  Poland  it 
supported  an  elective  monarch— in  France  an  hereditary  sovereign— in 
Spain  an  absolute  or  constitutional  king — in  England,  when  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster  contended,  it  declared,  that  he  who  was  king 
^  de  facto,'  was  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  the  people.  During  the 
reign  of  the  Tudors  there  was  a  faithful  adherence  of  the  Catholics  to 
their  prince,  imder  trials  the  most  severe  and  galling,  because  the  coDr- 
stitution  required  it.  The  same  was  exhibited  by  them  to  the  ungrate- 
ful race  of  Stuart  But  since  the  expulsion  (foolishly  called  an  abdi- 
cation,) have  they  not  adopted  with  the  nation  at  large,  the  doctrine  of 
the  revolution,  that  the  crown  is  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  and  that  should  the  monarch  violate  his  compact,  the  subject  fa 
freed  from  the  bond  of  his  allegiance.  Has  there  been  any  form  of 
government  ever  devised  by  man,  to  which  the  religion  of  Catholics  has 
not  been  accommodated !  Is  tliere  any  obligation  either  to  a  prince  or 
to  a  constitution,  which  it  does  not  enforce  f " 

The  health  of' Doctor  Doyle  visibly  declining,  he  was  recommended 
to  resign  the  diocese  and  travel  on  the  continent,  with  a  view  of  restor- 
ing it,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  adopt  the  advice.  His  end  approaching, 
and  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  fiock,  he  entreated  the  holy  father 
to  provide  a  coadjutor  bishop,  and  the  Eev.  Edward  Nolan  was  elected. 
Doctor  Doyle  died  the  15th  of  June,  1834,  of  consumption.  He  re- 
signed his  spirit  with  fortitude  and  calmness,  and  with  that  bope  and 
confidence  which  faith  alone  inspires. 

Edward  Nolan  completed  his  ecclesiastical  studies  at  Maynooth; 
was  ordained  priest  by  Doctor  Doyle,  in  December,  1819,  and  was  con- 
secrated his  successor  by  Daniel  Murray,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  on  the 
28th  of  October,  1884,  in  the  cathedral  of  Carlow.  The  intervening 
years  of  Doctor  Nolan's  life  were  spent  in  the  college  of  Carlow,  where 
he  successively  taught  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  theology,  and 
sacred  scriptures.  Doctor  Nolan  died  about  the  close  of  the  year 
1887. 

Francis  Healy,  who  succeeded,  was  parish  priest  of  Kilcock,  at  the 
time  of  his  election.  Was  consecrated  on  the  25th  of  March,  1838. 
Still  happily  presides. 
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Itb  founder  was  St.  Kieran,  the  spn  of  Lngneus,  a  noble  Ossorian. 
Uidain,  his  mother,  was  of  Corcaluidghe  (Carberry),  in  south  Mnnster. 
Oie  saint  was  bom  in  Cape  Clear  Island,  though  his  &ther  belonged  to 
Omonj,  Having  spent  many  years  under  St.  Finian,  of  Clonard,  he  ro- 
tirad  to  a  lonely  spot,  since  called  Saigir,  in  the  territoiy  of  Ely  Ocarrol, 
and  there  erected  a  monastery.  In  a  few  years  Saigir  became  a  city  of 
dbtinctiony  on  account  of  the  number  of  students  that  resorted  to  this 
artabliahment  The  people  of  Ossory,  being  attached  to  the  ancient 
iites  of  their  ancestors,  were  not  easily  withdrawn  from  the  errors  of 
aoperstition.  However,  St.  Kieran  preached  amongst  them  with  great 
•seceas.  Having  been  consecrated  bishop,  he  fixed  his  see  at  Saigir,  in 
888 ;  it  was  afterwards  translated  to  Aghaboe,  in  the  Queen's  county, 
and  finally  to  Kilkenny.  St.  Kieran  died  about  the  year  550,  and  his 
memory  is  revered  on  the  5th  of.  March,  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 
8t  Eaeran  was  buried  at  Saigir,  where  his  virtues  have  been  recorded 
and  revered.  In  Cape  Clear  are  the  walls  of  a  ruined  church,  dedi- 
cated to  this  saint,  and  the  people  of  the  island  point  out  a  pillar  stone, 
with  a  cross  rudely  cut  towards  the  top,  which  they  say  was  the  work- 
manship of  St.  Kieran.  On  the  feast  of  their  patron  they  assemble  at 
thki  stone,  in  celebration  of  his  memory. 

St.  Carthagh,  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Saigir,  but  it  is  doubtful. 
It  would  rather  seem  that  he  was  bishop  elsewhere.  He  was  the  grand- 
am  of  Aengos,  king  of  Cashel,  and  educated  under  the  bishop,  St.  Kie- 
ran, of  Saigir.  Carthagh  was  young,  perhaps  not  more  than  seventeen 
yean  of  age,  when  placed  under  the  care  of  St.  Kieran.  Some  time 
after  it  happened  that  Carthagh  and  a  female  pupil  in  the  monastery 
which  St.  Kieran  built  for  his  mother,  St.  Liedania,  entertained  a  violent 
passion  for  each  other,  but  their  design  of  indulging  it  being  miracu- 
lously frustrated,  they  both  repented,  and  on  St.  Carthagh  was  enjoined 
by  Kieran  an  absence  for  some  time  out  of  Ireland.    He  then  went  to 


Gaul  imd  spent  ipme  years  in  the  practice  of  a  penitential  life,  and  in 
the  study  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Having  returned  to  Ireland,  Kieraa 
received  him  with  joy.  It  is  related  that  a  little  before  his  d^th,  Elie- 
ran  entrusted  him  with  the  care  of  his  monks  at  Saigir,  and  that  he  suo- 
ceeded  him  as  bishop ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  exercised  his 
episcopal  functions  in  Kerry,  near  the  river  Mang.  In  that  country  he 
met  with  Mochuda,  or  Carthagh,  junior,  who  afterwards  became  the 
first  bishop  of  Lismore.  St.  Carthagh  took  him  imder  his  care,  as  a  &- 
vorite  disciple,  and  when  properly  instructed,  he  ordained  him  priest 
The  year  of  St.  Carthagh's  death  is  not  known ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  been  prior  to  580.  The  name  of  Carthagh  occurs  in 
the  calendars  on  the  5th  of  March. 

Sedna,  or  Sedonius,  bishop  of  Saigir,  and  likely  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Kieran.  Sedna  was  the  disciple  of  St.  Senanus  of  Innisoathy; 
According  to  Colgan  ho  was  the  son  of  Eren,  and  a  native  of  a  di8trict.lt: 
Munster,  called  Altraighe  Cliach.  Sedna  presided  over  a  church  at  a  plaee 
known  by  the  name  of  Cluan,  between  the  mountains  Crot  and  Maiigt^ 
in  Munster,  and  was  buried  in  Einsale,  where  his  brother  St.  GojbhM 
founded  a  monastery.  Another  brother  of  Sedna's  was  St.  Melteoc^ 
who  was  revered  at  Einsale  on  Uie  11th  of  December.  Sedna  flourished 
about  the  year  570,  and  his  festival  is  observed  on  the  10th  of  Mard^ 

St.*  Elillene  Mac  Lubney,  abbot  of  Saigir,  assisted  with  forty  other 
prelates  at  a  synod  held  by  Flan  Febla,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  this 
year  696.    His  festival  is  observed  on  the  12th  of  April. 

Cormac  Eladach,  called  in  the  annals  of  the  Four  MasteiB,  scribe, 
abbot,  and  bishop  of  Saigir.    Cormac  died  in  867. 

Geran,  abbot  died,  868. 

Slogad  O^Eaithnin,  abbot  in  885. 

Cormac,  bishop  of  Saigir,  died  in  907. 

Fergal  Mac  Mffilmorra,  abbot,  died  in  919. 

Fogartach,  abbot,  died  in  941. 

Kenfoelad  Mac  Suibne,  died  at  Glendaloch,  in  951. 

Flathlen,  abbot  of  Saigir,  died  in  984. 

Fogartach,  abbot  of  Saigir,  died  in  1004. 

Dunchad  O'Eellechuir,  comorban,  or  successor  of  Kiaran,  of  Saigir, 
died  in  1048. 

Kellach  Eamhar,  i.  e.j  the  fat,  comorban  of  Kiaran  of  Saigir,  died 
in  1079.    A  chasm  of  seventy-three  years  occurs. 

Donald  OTogarty  assisted  at  the  council  of  Kells  in  1152.  His  death 
took  place  at  Rath-Kiaran,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1178. 

Felix  O'Delany,  a  Cistercian  monk,  called  abbot  of  Ossory,  succeed- 
-ed  in  1178.    The  episcopal  see  of  Saigir  was  removed  to  Agaboe,  and 
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made  treasurer  d  Ireland.  He  built  an  episcopal  palace,  fishponds,  and 
other  necessaiy  ornaments  for  himself  and  his  successors,  at  Aghor,  aiKl 
expended  large  sums  on  the  fabric  of  die  cathedral  of  St  CSanioe,  in- 
somuch tliat  he  might  be  called  the  founder  of  it,  but  an  untimelj  deatk 
prevented  him  fix)m  finishing  the  work.  He  died,  it  is  said,  in  1366| 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  church  near  St  Mary's  chapel.  He  founded 
some  prebends  in  that  church  and  endowed  them. 

Hugh,  a  Dominican  fidar,  succeeded  in  1257.  He  is  said  to  have 
made  many  donations  to  the  friars  of  his  order  at  Kilkenny,  and  among 
the  rest,  St  Canice's  well  and  an  aqueduct  He  sat  in  this  see  two 
years ;  died  in  1259  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans^ 
near  the  high  altar  on  the  left  side. 

Geoffrey  St  Leger,  treasurer  of  St  Canice's  church,  descended  of  a 
noble  family,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ossory  in  1260.  He  finished 
at  great  expense  what  de  Mapilton  had  left  undone  in  the  cathedral,  and 
thus  was  completed  the  noble  structure  of  St  Oanice,  second  to  none  lA 
the  kingdom,  after  a  period  of  one  hundred  years  from  its  first  foundi^ 
tion  by  Felix  O'Delany.  He  expended  large  sums  in  repairing  and 
adorning  the  episcopal  palaces  of  Aghavd^  and  Dorogh ;  he  was  also  m 
generous  benefactor  to  the  vicars  of  the  choral  college,  which  he  founded* 

He  governed  this  diocese  twenty-six  years  and  died  in  January,  1288, 
and  was  buried  near  Bishop  Mapilton. 

Soger  de  'Wexf6rd,  dean  of  Kilkenny,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  tUui 
see  on  the  3d  of  November,  1287,  by  John  Saundford,  archbishop  of 
Dublin.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  June,  1289,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  his  own  cathedral. 

Michael  de  Exeter,  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Kilkenny,  was  elec* 
ed  bishop  on  the  28th  of  September,  1289 ;  he  was  consecrated  about  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  was  made  privy  councillor.  His  liberality  to  the 
canons  of  his  church  is  much  commended.  He  died  about  the  12th  of 
July,  1302. 

William  Fitzjohn,  canon  of  Kilkenny,  was  elected  bishop  of  Osscwy, 
and  consecrated  in  1302.  In  four  years  after  he  was  translated  to  the 
archdiocese  of  Cashell. 

Bichard  Ledred,  a  franciscan  friar  of  London,  was  consecrated  at 
Avignon,  in  1308,  by  Nicholas,  archbishop  of  Ostia.  In  1330  doctrines 
of  an  heretical  and  blasphemous  nature  by  some  means  were  partially 
spread  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  as  has  been  noticed  in  the  life  of  de 
Bicknor,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  protected  the  authors  of  these  doc- 
trines in  his  diocese,  and  the  city  of  Kilkenny  was  selected  as  the  thea* 
tre  for  the  dissemination  of  these  errors. 

lliese  DiasphemerB  asserted  that  oor  divine  Redeemer  was  a  mere 
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and  a  aiaxier,  and  had  been  justlj  crucified  for  his  transgressions ; 
Aat  the  sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ  was  by  no  means  to  be  wqr* 
duped ;  that  the  decretals  and  apostolical  mandates  were  neither  to  be 
obeyed  or  respected ;  and  that  demons  should  be  consulted  according  to 
Ae  litea  of  Pagan  sects. 

Schism,  innoTation,  and  heresy,  were  things  hitherto  unknown  in  Ire- 
land. Hie  Irish  Catholic  might  have  heard  of  the  abominable  doctrines 
Ibat  grew  and  disappeared  in  oriental  churches,  but  the  soil  of  his  birth 
from  the  preaching  of  St  Patrick  nearly  one  thousand  years  before,  was 
BOi  polluted  by  strange  doctrines.  Alas,  dear  Ireland  I  your  trials  and 
odsfortunes  are  looming  in  futurity ;  your  Anglo-Norman  bishops  be- 
come treasurers,  escheators,  deputies,  and  chancellors,  more  solicitous  of 
worldly  pomp  and  grandeur  than  the  interest  of  religion,  or  the  welfare  o£ 
dieir  people.  The  adventurers,  who  ostensibly  came  to  plant  religion, 
and  to  correct  the  evils  of  your  national  church,  were  the  first  to  intro- 
dnee  novelty  of  doctrine  to  which  the  pious  ear  of  the  Irisli  Catholic 
waa  not  accustomed. 

When  those  blasphemies  were  announced,  all  classes  became  alarmed, 
and  the  bishop  of  Ossory  and  his  clergy  by  all  means  strove  to  oppose 
and  defeat  those  enemies  of  religion.  As  some  of  those  fanatics  were 
men  of  wealth  and  influence,  they  were  not  easily  vanquished.  The 
Lady  Alice  Kettle,  William  Outlaw,  her  son,  Petronil,  and  Basil,  her 
aecomplices,  were  the  persons  accused  in  the  spiritual  court  of  Ossory. 
Petronil,  it  seems,  was  convicted  and  burned.  The  Lady  Alice  accord- 
ing to  Clynne,  was  convicted  and  suffered  deatli  for  heresy.  Basil  fled 
and  William  Outlaw  was  held  nine  weeks  in  strict  durance,  but  was  de» 
livered  to  the  higher  powers  at  the  suit  of  Arnold  Pocr,  seneschal  of 
Kilkenny,  who  was  also  implicated  in  the  troubles  excited  against  the 
bishop. 

By  bribery  and  other  means  they  succeeded  in  gaining  over  partizans 
of  distinction  to  their  nefarious  doctrines,  among  whom  were  the  senes- 
chal, already  named,  the  treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  the  chief*  justice  of 
the  common  pleas.  At  length  the  bishop  denounced  and  publicly  ex- 
communicated all  the  parties,  but  his  proceeding  inflamed  them  the 
more  and  rendered  their  party,  already  numerous  and  powerful,  more 
resolute  and  embittered.  Tlie  bishop  was  seized  and  cast  into  prison, 
where  he  remained  seventeen  days,  and  his  property,  moveable  and  otli- 
erwise,  was  taken  and  confiscated  to  the  crown ;  and  his  enemies,  full  of 
malevolence,  for  in  such  scenes  it  affords  momentary  aid,  published 
against  the  bishop  a  charge  which  could  not  bo  substantiated.  It  hap- 
pened at  the  time  that  Thomas  Fitz  Gilbert  attacked  and  burned  the 
castle  of  Moycohir,  which  belonged  to  Hugh  le  Poor,  and  the  bishop 
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made  treasurer  of  Ireland.  He  built  an  episcopal  palace,  fishponds,  md 
other  necessary  ornaments  for  himself  and  his  successors,  at  Aghor,  aiKl 
expended  large  sums  on  the  fabric  of  die  cathedral  of  St.  CSanioe,  inr 
somuch  tliat  he  might  be  called  the  founder  of  it,  but  an  untimely  death 
prevented  him  fix)m  finishing  the  work.  He  died,  it  is  said,  in  1366| 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  church  near  St  Hary's  chapel.  He  founded 
some  prebends  in  that  church  and  endowed  them. 

Hugh,  a  Dominican  friar,  succeeded  in  1257.  He  is  said  to  have 
made  many  donations  to  the  friars  of  his  order  at  Kilkenny,  and  among 
the  rest,  St  Canice's  well  and  an  aqueduct  He  sat  in  this  see  two 
years ;  died  in  1259  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans^ 
near  the  high  altar  on  the  left  side. 

Geoffrey  St  Leger,  treasurer  of  St.  Canice's  church,  descended  of  a 
noble  family,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ossory  in  1260.  He  finished 
at  great  expense  what  de  Mapilton  had  left  undone  in  the  cathedral,  and 
thus  was  completed  the  noble  structure  of  St  Oanice,  second  to  none  in 
the  kingdom,  after  a  period  of  one  hundred  years  from  its  first  foundi^ 
tion  by  Felix  O'Delany.  He  expended  large  sums  in  repairing  and 
adorning  the  episcopal  palaces  of  Aghavd^  and  Dorogh ;  he  was  also  m 
generous  benefactor  to  the  vicars  of  the  choral  college,  which  he  founded* 

He  governed  this  diocese  twenty-six  years  and  died  in  January,  1286| 
and  was  buried  near  Bishop  Mapilton. 

Boger  de  Wexford,  dean  of  Kilkenny,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  this 
see  on  the  3d  of  November,  1287,  by  John  Saundford,  archbishop  of 
Dublin.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  June,  1289,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  his  own  cathedral. 

Michael  de  Exeter,  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Kilkenny,  was  elec- 
ed  bishop  on  the  28th  of  September,  1289  ;  he  was  consecrated  about  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  was  made  privy  councillor.  His  liberality  to  the 
canons  of  his  church  is  much  commended.  He  died  about  the  12th  of 
July,  1302. 

William  Fitzjohn,  canon  of  Kilkenny,  was  elected  bishop  of  Ossory, 
and  consecrated  in  1302.  In  four  years  after  he  was  translated  to  the 
archdiocese  of  Cashell. 

Bichard  Ledred,  a  franciscan  friar  of  London,  was  consecrated  at 
Avignon,  in  1308,  by  Nicholas,  archbishop  of  Ostia.  In  1330  doctrines 
of  an  heretical  and  blasphemous  nature  by  some  means  were  partially 
spread  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  as  has  been  noticed  in  the  life  of  de 
Bicknor,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  protected  the  authors  of  these  doc- 
trines in  his  diocese,  and  the  city  of  Kilkenny  was  selected  as  the  thea* 
tre  for  the  dissemination  of  these  errors. 

Hiese  Diasphemers  asserted  that  our  divine  Redeemer  was  a  mere 
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man  and  a  aumor,  and  had  been  justly  crucified  for  his  transgressions ; 
that  the  sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ  was  by  no  means  to  be  wqr* 
diiped ;  that  the  decretals  and  apostolical  mandates  were  neither  to  be 
obeyed  or  respected ;  and  that  demons  should  be  consulted  according  to 
liie  rites  of  Pagan  sects. 

Schism,  innoTation,  and  heresy,  were  things  hitherto  unknown  in  Ire- 
land. The  Irish  Catholic  might  have  heard  of  the  abominable  doctrines 
tfiat  grew  and  disappeared  in  oriental  churches,  but  the  soil  of  his  birth 
from  the  preaching  of  St  Patrick  nearly  one  thousand  years  before,  was 
not  polluted  by  strange  doctrines.  Alas,  dear  Ireland  I  your  trials  and 
misfortunes  are  looming  in  futurity ;  your  Anglo-Norman  bishops  be- 
come treasurers,  escheators,  deputies,  and  chancellors,  more  solicitous  of 
wcnrldly  pomp  and  grandeur  than  the  interest  of  religion,  or  the  welfare  o£ 
their  people.  The  adventurers,  who  ostensibly  came  to  plant  religion, 
and  to  correct  the  evils  of  your  national  church,  were  the  first  to  intro- 
dnce  novelty  of  doctrine  to  which  the  pious  ear  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
was  not  accustomed. 

When  those  blasphemies  were  announced,  all  classes  became  alarmed, 
and  the  bishop  of  Ossory  and  his  clergy  by  all  means  strove  to  oppose 
and  defeat  those  enemies  of  religion.  As  some  of  those  fimatics  were 
men  of  wealth  and  influence,  they  were  not  easily  vanquished.  The 
Lady  Alice  Kettle,  William  Outlaw,  her  son,  Petronil,  and  Basil,  her 
accomplices,  were  the  persons  accused  in  the  spiritual  court  of  Ossory. 
Petronil,  it  seems,  was  convicted  and  burned.  The  Lady  Alice  accord- 
ing to  Clynnc,  was  convicted  and  suffered  deatli  for  heresy.  Basil  fled 
and  William  Outlaw  was  held  nine  weeks  in  strict  durance,  but  was  de» 
Uvered  to  the  higher  powers  at  the  suit  of  Arnold  Poor,  seneschal  of 
Kilkenny,  who  was  also  implicated  in  the  troubles  excited  against  the 
bishop. 

By  bribery  and  other  means  they  succeeded  in  gaining  over  partizans 
of  distinction  to  their  nefarious  doctrines,  among  whom  were  the  senes- 
chal, already  named,  the  treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  the  cliieff  justice  of 
the  common  pleas.  At  length  the  bishop  denounced  and  publicly  ex- 
communicated all  the  parties,  but  his  proceeding  inflamed  them  the 
more  and  rendered  their  party,  already  numerous  and  powerful,  more 
resolute  and  embittered.  Tlie  bishop  was  seized  and  cost  into  prison, 
where  he  remained  seventeen  days,  and  his  property,  moveable  and  otli- 
erwise,  was  taken  and  confiscated  to  the  crown ;  and  his  enemies,  full  of 
malevolence,  for  in  such  scenes  it  affords  momentary  aid,  published 
against  the  bishop  a  charge  which  could  not  be  substantiated.  It  hap- 
pened at  the  time  that  Thomas  Fitz  Gilbert  attacked  and  burned  the 

castle  of  Moycohir,  which  belonged  to  Hugh  le  Poor,  and  the  bishop 
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was  accused  as  a  partner  in  the  outrage.  In  the  meantime  letters  had 
hfeen  despatched  to  Pope  Benedict  XIL  by  the  bishop  of  Ossory,  and 
his  clergy  giving  the  supreme  pontiff  a  distinct  and  faithftil  account  of 
those  scandalous  doctrines  and  proceedings,  and  also  imploring  advioe 
and  assistance.  On  this  occasion  two  epistleSi  full  of  tenderness  and 
solicitude,  becoming  the  father  of  the  faithful,  were  addressed  to  Edward 
m.,  king  of  England.  In  the  first  he  requires  that  the  ecclesiastioal 
property  taken  from  Richard,  bishop  of  Ossory,  should  be  restored,  and 
strongly  impresses  on  the  king*t)ie  obligation  he  is  under  of  cooperating 
with  the  prelates  of  the  church  in  plucking  out  the  seeds  of  heresy  from 
his  dominions.  The  second,  more  comprehensive,  is  presented  to  the 
reader: 

"  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the  true  and  liv- 
ing Gk>d,  who  by  his  ineffable  charity  enlightens  the  hearts  of  the  &itb> 
fill,  that  they  may  acknowledge  his  greatness  and  believe  in  his  mightjr 
power,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  saved,  and  after  the  exile  of  this 
life  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  the  heavenly  citizens,  has  in  thoee 
last  days  detected  in  your  land  of  Ireland,  crafty  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing — ^foxes  going  about  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  laying 
waste  the  vineyard  of  the.  Lord ;  wicked  men  scattering  the  thistle 
among  the  good  seed ;  pestiferous  heretics  assuming  the  mask  of  hypoc- 
risy, but  whose  conversations  are  execrable  and  deserve  to  be  execrated. 
For  it  has  lately  appeared  to  us  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  our  apos- 
tolic see,  that  while  our  venerable  brother,  Richard,  bishop  of  Ossory, 
was  by  ordinary  right,  visiting  his  diocese,  there  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  his  Catholic  people,  men  who  were  heretics,  together  with  their  abet- 
tors, some  of  whom  asserted  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  man  and  a  sinner, 
and  was  justly  crucified  for  his  own  sins ;  others,  after  having  done  horn- 
age  and  offered  sacrifice  to  demons,  thought  otherwise  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  body  of  Christ  than  the  Catholic  church  teaches,  saying  that  the 
same  venerable  sacrament  is  by  no  means  to  be  worshiped ;  and  also 
asserting  that  they  are  not  bound  to  obey  or  believe  the  decrees,  decre- 
tals, and  apostolical  mandates ;  in  the  meantime,  consulting  demons  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  those  sects  among  the  Gentiles  and  Pagans,  de- 
spising the  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  drawing  the  faithful 
o^  Christ  after  them  by  their  superstitions.  Most  truly  this  pestiferous 
heresy  making  its  way  among  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  has  in- 
fected some ;  this  plague  by  the  venom  of  its  c<tatagion  has  brought 
death  on  those  whom  it  approached ;  this  poisonous  serpent  has  destroy- 
ed the  souls  of  those  whom  it  infected  by  its  pestilence.  Wherefore,  as 
we  underttand  that  neither  in  the  same  Ireland,  nor  in  any  land  of  your 
^lealm  of  England,  have  inquisitorB  of  heresy  been  appointed,  in  short. 
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Alt  Iieretical  depravitj  is  not  wont  to  be  detected  and  pnnished  bj  the 
Ngnlor  officers  of  an  inquisition.  For  these  reasons,  most  beloved  son, 
jour  holj  mother,  the  Church,  confidently  flies  to  the  shield  of  thy  pro- 
tection, by  which  the  splendor  of  the  orthodox  faith  is  far  and  near  irra- 
diated, that  you  may,  as  the  champion  of  Christ  and  of  his  faith,  con- 
found and  extirpate  the  aforesaid  depravity.  We  therefore  require  and 
earnestly  deprecate  your  royal  excellency,  that  in  consideration  of  the 
veveience  and  honor  which  are  due  to  the  faith,  and  likewise  to  that 
ecmcem  which  should  be  manifested  for  the  salvation  of  the  people,  you 
would  without  delay  cause  letters  mandatory  to  be  written,  as  well  to 
jour  judiciary  in  the  aforesaid  Ireland,  as  also  to  your  other  ministers 
constituted  over  that  realm,  that  thereby  they  may  be  obliged  to  afford 
prompt  and  immediate  assistance  to  the  said  bishop  of  Ossory,  and  all 
other  prelates  of  Ireland  in  taking,  punishing,  and  expelling  the  afore- 
said heretics  and  their  followers,  according  to  the  rules  and  instructions 
of  the  canons.  In  thus  acting  you  will  offer  an  holocaust  of  due  grati- 
tude to  the  Eternal  Majesty;  y«u  will  exalt  the  Catholic  faith,  do  honor 
to  the  church,  comply  with  our  request,  exhortation,  and  entreaty,  extol 
even  higher  the  dignity  of  thy  royal  name  and  contribute  to  the  safety, 
renown,  and  prosperity  of  tliy  reign.  Given  at  Avignon,  on  the  8th  of 
the  Ides  of  November,  and  year  the  first  of  our  pontificate." 

Before  this  letter  had  arrived,  the  bishop  of  Ossory  had  been  libera^ 
ted  from  prison,  but  still  the  storm  was  far  from  being  abated.  At 
length  the  bishop  of  Ossory  had  resolved  to  repair  to  Avignon,  as  tlie 
Pope  was  then  resident  in  that  city.  Having  reached  Waterford^  he  was 
aasured  tliat  do  Bicknor,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  had  caused  letters  and 
messengers  to  be  despatched  to  the  different  seaports,  in  order  to  have 
him  arrested  and  thrust  into  prison  a  second  time.  However,  Bichard 
of  Ossory  found  means  of  effecting  his  escape  to  the  Continent,  where 
l)e  remained  an  exile  for  nine  years.  In  the  interim  the  heresy  which 
caused  his  troubles,  when  resourceless  and  left  to  its  own  merits,  became 
the  scorn  of  the  people,  and  by  the  public  atonement  which  its  promo- 
ters had  made,  rendered  the  ancient  faith  of  the  country  more  glorious 
and  exalted. 

Pope  Clement  VI.  who  succeeded  to  the  pontifical  throne,  caused  Al- 
exander de  Bicknor  to  be  cited  to  Avignon,  and  appointed  the  archbish- 
ops of  Armafi^  and  Gashel,  as  commissioners  with  powers  to  enquire  as 
well  as  decide.  The  Pope  likewise  exempted  Bichard,  bishop  of  Ossory, 
from  die  jurisdiction  of  his  metropolitan,  and  put  him  immediately  under 
the  protection  of  the  holy  see,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  every  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  suspension,  interdict,  and  every  other  process, 
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which  should  happen  to  be  inBtitated,  contrary  to  the  exemption,  slionld 
be  and  were  (by  the  very  fact)  nnll  and  void. 

The  bull  of  exemption  is  singolarly  illnstrative  of  the  conduct  of  de 
Bicknor  towards  the  bishop  of  Ossory,  and  is  worthy  of  being  set  before 
the  reader  as  an  instance  of  the  rapacity  by  which  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  lay  adventurers  from  England  were  distinguished. 

^^  It  becometh  the  prudence  and  circumspection  of  the  Boman  Pon- 
tiff, when  consulting  the  interest  of  churches,  prelates,  and  ecclesiastical 
persons,  to  relieve  with  paternal  solicitude  all  those  who  are  oppressed, 
and  to  make  such  concessions  as  may,  with  Gk>d's  help,  tend  to  their 
general  tranquillity.  Your  petition,  most  truly,  has  set  forth  whilst  you, 
'having  first  consulted  us  according  to  the  canons,  had  proceeded  against 
certain  heretics  discovered  by  you  in  your  diocese  of  Ossory,  the  afore- 
said heretics  seized  your  person  and  for  seventeen  days  had  detained 
you,  ignominiously  bound  in  chains  and  in  a  prison ;  tliat  afterwards, 
when  you  being  liberated  from  prison  had  appealed  to  us  from  our  ven- 
erable brother,  Alexander,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  inflicted  many 
and  great  injuries  upon  you,  on  your  church  of  Ossory,  on  your  clergy, 
and  on  your  subjects,  and  when  you  had  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  apostolic  see  in  prosecution  of  this  appeal,  the  aforesaid 
archbishop  had  caused  his  letters  to  be  despatched  to  all  the  seaports 
and  other  places  through  which  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  pass,  caus- 
ing thei*eby  and  procuring  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  that  your  person 
may  be  again  seized  upon  and  cast  into  prison.  Moreover,  when  you, 
through  fear  of  incarceration  and  death,  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
your  country  and  live  as  an  exile  for  nine  years,  your  temporals,  mova- 
ble and  immovable,  having  been  in  the  meantime  seized  upon,  the  said 
archbishop  by  fitiud,  extortion,  and  various  other  ways  annoyed  and  op- 
pressed your  church,  your  clergy,  and  the  laity,  who  had  assisted  you  in 
redstiug  and  pulling  down  the  aforesaid  heretics.  And  whereas,  we,  ly 
our  letters,  have  commanded  the  said  archbishop  to  be  cited  before  us, 
and  that  within  a  given  time  peremptorily  specified,  and  that  you  in  the 
meantime  may  have  reason  to  fear  lest  he  should  proceed  with  more  se- 
verity against  you,  your  clergy,  and  people,  and  by  this  means  be  pre- 
vented from  governing  your  church  in  the  manner  which  behoveth  you; 
WG  tlierefore,  anxious  to  protect  thy  person,  as  also  to  relieve  your  cler- 
gy and  jHiople  from  oppression,  and  yielding  to  the  prayer  of  your  peti- 
tion, do,  by  our  apostolical  authority,  and  by  special  favor,  altogether 
exempt  you,  your  church,  your  city,  your  diocese  of  Ossory,  your  cler- 
gy, laity,  and  all  persons  therein,  as  long  as  you  preside  over  the  see, 
and  that  thea&resaid  pora^eution  oontinues,  from  all  jurisdiction,  domiu- 
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ion,  jfowety  and  raperiority  of  the  aforesaid  bishop ;  and  we  hereby  sub- 
ject and  place  yon,  your  clergy^  and  people,  under  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  the  apostolic  see,  &c.  Given  at  Avignon  on  the  4th  of  the 
Jdm  of  Aprfl,  and  tenth  of  our  pontificate." 

Sichard,  thus  armed,  returned  to  his  diocese  about  the  year  1S47, 
according  to  Clynn's  annals.  Between  his  return  and  the  death  of  his 
penecutor,  Alexander  de  Bicknor,  three  years  elapsed,  and  the  see  of 
QBOvy  was  again  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Dublin.  Eichard 
was  h^iceforth  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  his  see.  He  erected 
the  episcopal  palace  in  Kilkenny,  having  first  obtained,  the  king's  per- 
misBion  to  demolish  three  churches  without  the  walls,  and  employ  the 
materials  in  erecting  the  palace.  He  alsd  repaired  and  adorned  the  ca- 
Aedral,  and  particularly  its  eastern  windows.  Bichard  was  forty-two 
years  bishop  of  Ossory.  He  died  in  1360,  and  was  interred  with  great 
solemnity  in  his  own  catlicdral,  on  the  gospel  side  of  the  high  altar. 

John,  of  Tatenale,  on  Augustin  hermit,  succeeded  in  1360.  John 
was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  vicars  choral  of  the  cathedral.  Milo 
Sweetman  was  elected,  but  the  Pope  annulled  the  choice.  Milo  was 
afterwards  primate  of  Armagh.    John  died  in  1870. 

Alexander  Balscot,  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Kilkenny,  and  a  man 
rf  great  learning  and  wisdom,  succeeded  in  1371,  by  provision  of  Pope 
Qtegory  XL  He  was  made  treasurer  of  Ireland  by  Edward  UL  of 
England,  and  allowed  a  guard  of  six  men  at  arms  and  twelve  archers, 
paid  out  of  the  exchequer,  while  he  acted  as  treasurer.  He  also  filled 
the  same  oflSce  under  Eichard  H.  "Was  three  times  chancellor,  once  jus- 
tice, and  again  chancellor  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  A.D.  1400.  He 
sat  in  the  see  about  fifteen  years,  and  was  then  translated  to  the  see  of 
Meath,  in  1386. 

Bicliard  Northalis,  a  Carmelite  fiiar  of  London,  and  son  of  a  mayor 
of  that  city,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ossory  in  1386.  In  1390,  he 
was  constituted  a  commissioner,  by  Kichard  H.,  to  enquire  into  the 
state  losses,  and  abuses,  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  into  the 
frauds  and  corruptions  of  his  officers  there.  He  also  obtained  other 
commissions,  to  which,  if  he  attended,  his  flock  must  have  been  de- 
prived of  his  vigilance  and  care.  In  the  years  1391  and  1394,  he  was 
employed  as  ambassador  to  Pope  Boniface  IX.  He  was  also  chancellor 
of  Ireland.  Having  spent  nine  years  in  the  sec,  he  was  translated  to 
the  archdiocese  of  Dublin,  and  died  the  year  following. 

Thomas  Peverell  or  Pierovil,  a  Carmelite  friar,  and  a  doctor  of  divi- 
nity of  the  Oxford  university,  succeeded  in  1397.  Eminent  in  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Landafie,  in  HV'ales, 
and  f]  cnce  to  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 
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John  Oriffin,  chancellc^r  of  limerick,  consecrated  bishop  of  Leighlin, 
in  1885,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,,  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Ossory  in  1398,  and  died  the  year  following. 

John  Waltam,  an  Augostin  hermit,  succeeded  in  1899,  by  provi- 
sion of  Boniface  IX.,  but  he  sat  only  a  short  time,  as  he  died  A.D. 
1400. 

,  Koger,  of  Appleby,  prior  of  Newton  abbey,  in  the  diocese  of  Lich- 
field, was  promoted  in  1400,  by  provision  of  Pope  Boni&ce  EL  It  ap- 
pears he  died  in  1404. 

John  Volcan,  bishop  of  Dromore,  was  translated  in  1404,  by  Pope 
Boniface,  and  died  about  Michaelmas,  the  year  following.  He  was  a 
prelate  gifted  with  no  mean  endowments  of  mind. 

Tliomas  Snell,  archdeacon  of  Glendaloch,  succeeded  in  1405.  He 
made  a  present  of  some  rich  vestments  to  his  church,  and  left  his  suc- 
cessors a  mitre,  adorned  with  precious  stones.  While  Thomas  was 
bishop  of  Ossory,  William  Purcell,  A.D.  1415,  assisted  at  the  council 
of  Constance,  as  his  proxy.  Before  his  advancement  to  the  see  of 
Ossory,  he  was  bishop  of  lismore  and  Waterford,  in  1399.  Thomas 
died  at  Waterford,  in  October,  1416. 

Patrick  Eagged,  translated  from  Cork,  in  the  year  1417,  died  on  the 
20th  of  April  or  August,  1421.  He  was  a  prelate  who  governed  his 
flock  with  justice  and  piety,  and  fed  them  by  his  example  and  instruc- 
tions. 

Denis  O'Dea,  bachelor  of  the  canon  and  civil  laws,  and  a  man  of 
great  knowledge  in  the  municipal  laws  of  his  own  country,  was  elected 
in  November,  1421,  and  sat  about  five  years. 

Thomas  Barry,  succeeded  in  1428 ;  he  was  made  treasurer  of  Ire- 
land in  January,  1428.  He  built  a  castle  and  hall  at  his  manor  ol 
Logh,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  benefactor  to  the  college  of 
vicars.  Thomas  died  on  the  3d  of  March,  1459,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Ganice's  church,  before  the  high  altar. 

David  Hackett,  succeeded  in  1460,  by  provision  of  the  Pope,  and 
sat  about  eighteen  years.  He  built  the  castle  of  Boly,  and  added  a  hall 
and  kitchen  to  the  house  of  Clonmore ;  he  also  built  the  arch  of  the 
belfiy  of  St.  Canice's  church,  with  squared  stone,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  a  benefactor  to  the  college  of  vicars.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1478,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church,  near  the  high  altar. 

Eichard  Winchelsey,  a  Dominican  friars,  a  splendid  logician  and 
theologian  ;  was  advanced  to  the'  see  of  Ossory  in  the  year  1480,  by 
Pope.Sixtus  rV.    He  sat  but  a  short  time. 

John  OTffedian,  succeeded  in  1481.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  great 
care  in  governing  his  diocese.    He  died  on  the  6th  of  January,  1486, 
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A|id  was  buried  in  a  chapel  near  the  west  gate  of  the  cathedral.  The 
see  remained  vacant  two  years,  because  of  the  troubles  which  the  mock 
coronation  of  Lambert  Simnel  caused. 

Oliver  Cantwell,  a  Dominican  friar,  succeeded  in  1487,  by  provision 
of  Innocent  VILL  He  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  repairing  the 
episcopal  palaces  at  Aghor  and  Freinston ;  he  also  rebuilt  the  bridge  of 
Kilkenny,  which  had  been  demolished  by  a  flood,  and  appropriated  the 
church  of  St  Mael  to  the  vicars  choral.  Worn  out  with  old  age,  in 
January,  1526,  having  governed  the  see  almost  thirty-nine  years,  he 
died,  and  was  buried  in  a  monastery  of  his  own  order,  at  Kilkenny. 
He  wore  the  habit  of  his  order  after  he  became  a  bishop. 

Milo  Baron,  an  Augustin  canon  and  prior  of  Inistiock,  was  conse* 
crated  bishop  of  Ossory  in  1527.  Before  his  promotion  to  the  see  of 
OsBory,  he  built  a  new  steeple  and  cloister  to  his  priory.  He  repaired 
the  episcopal  palace  at  Kilkenny,  and  made  a  present  of  a  pastoral  staff 
of  silver  to  his  cathedral,  and  also  of  a  marble  altar.  He  died  full  of 
days,  in  the  year  1550,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Inistiock. 

John  Thonory,  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  a  native  of  Kilkenny,  was 
advanced  to  the  see  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  was  consecrated 
at  Inistiock,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1558 ;  continued  in  the  see 
until  1565. 

Thomas  Stronge  succeeded ;  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile ;  became 
the  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Compostella,  in  Spain,  and  there  died 
in  the  year  1601. 

David  Eoth  succeeded,  as  bishop  of  Ossory.  Da\4d  was  doctor  of 
bscred  theology,  and  was  bom  at  Kilkenny,  in  1573.  Having  pro- 
ceeded to  the  continent  to  acquire  that  ecclesiastical  knowledge  neces- 
sary in  the  minister  of  the  altar,  ho  obtained  his  degree  in  the  Irish 
secular  college  of  Doway.  Having  returned  to  his  native  country  about 
the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  discharged  the  perilous  duties  of  pastor 
in  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  with  firmness  and  ability.  His  labors  and 
learning  were  soon  appreciated,  and  he  was  honored  with  peculiar 
marks  of  esteem,  by  tlie  cardinal  protector  at  Brussels,  who  appointed 
him  prothonotary  apostolic,  and  ultimately  vicar-general  of  Armagh. 
From  the  death  of  Thomas  Strong,  in  1601,  the  see  of  Ossory  remained 
vacant  during  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  In  a  consistory,  lield  under 
Paul  v.,  it  was  determined  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  see  of 
Ossory,  and  accordingly  at  the  suggestion  of  Cardinal  Verallo,  protector 
of  the  Irish  church,  David  Koth  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  see. 
During  the  memorable  proceedings  of  the  supreme  council,  David  had 
possession  of  the  ancient  cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  in  Ealkenny,  and  be- 
came a  distinguished  member  of  that  body.    He  is  said  to  have  inter- 
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dieted  the  city  of  Elilkennj,  because  the  supreme  conncil  had  agreed  to 
the  peace,  contrary  to  the  commands  of  the  nnncio.  However,  it  is 
certain,  that  the  treaty  of  164:8  received  his  approbation,  and  that  he 
then  declined  putting  the  sentence  of  interdict  into  execution,  a  circum- 
stance which  evoked  the  interference  of  Thomas  Fleming,  archbishop  of 
Dublin.  In  his  official  communication  the  archbishop  exhorts,  nay, 
commands  him  to  cause  the  censure  to  bo  observed,  both  in  his  own  ca- 
thedral  and  in  all  the  churches  of  his  diocese. 

The  character  of  David  has  been  deservedly  eulogised  by  several 
eminent  writers.  Usher  acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  the  bishc^ 
of  Ossory,  for  information  on  various  subjects,  and  styles  him  "  a  most 
diligent  enquirer  into  the  antiquities  of  his  country ;  and  Messingham 
declares,  that  he  was  versed  in  all  sorts  of  learning — an  eloquent  orator, 
a  subtle  philosopher,  a  profound  divine,  an  eminent  historian,  and  a 
sharp  reprover  of  vice. 

This  venerable  prelate  did  not  survive  the  overthrow  of  the  supreme 
council.  He  died  in  the  year  1650,  and  in  the  87th  of  his  age.  David 
has  written  several  works. 

James  Phelan  succeeded  David  Eoth ;  was  bishop  in  1689,  when 
James  H.  arrived  there.    Is  mentioned  in  the  registry  act. 

James  Daton  or  Dalton  succeeded ;  was  bishop  in  1711. 

Malachy  Delany  succeeded. 

Patrick  Shee  succeeded.  In  the  intervening  years,  from  1711  to 
1736,  Malachy  and  Patrick  have  presided,  but  the  terms  of  their  respec- 
tive incumbencies  are  not  known. 

Colnxan  O'Shaughncssy,  of  the  most  noble  family  of  Gort,  and  a 
Dominican  friar,  succeeded  in  1736.  He  was  a  native  of  Galway 
county,  and  an  inmate  of  the  abbey  of  Athenry.  He  completed  his 
studies  at  Louvain,  and  there  became  professor  in  the  year  1706.  Being 
well  qualified  for  the  mission  of  L'cland,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  preached  i^ntli  great  effect  in  many  parts  of  the  province 
of  Connaught.  He  was  declared  bishop  of  Ossory  by  Clement  XII., 
and  was  consecrated  at  Dublin,  in  a  convent  of  nuns  of  his  own  order, 
by  John  Lincgar,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  assisted  by  Stephen  MacEgan, 
bishop  of  Meath,  and  Michael  MacDonagh,  bishop  of  Kilmore. 

As  the  family  of  O'Shaughnessy  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  James 
n.,  the  prince  of  Orange  conferred  the  patrimonial  estates  on  Thomas 
Prendergast,  during  the  lives  of  Roger  and  "William  O'Shaughnessy. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  Colman,  though  a  bishop,  instituted  a  suit 
at  law,  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  property  in  tlie  court  of  common  pleas. 
Tlie  suit  was  continued  after  the  death  of  the  bishop,  against  Prendergast, 
who,  being  a  senator  and  a  Protestant,  continued  in  possession  to  the 
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injnij  of  tlie  Catholic  heir.  Colman  died  at  Gowrani  a  town  of  his  di- 
ocese, in  the  month  of  September,  1748,  and  was  interred  in  the  ceme- 
tarj  of  8t.  Stephen. 

James  Dunne  was  the  successor  of  Coknan  of  O'Shaughnessy.  It 
appears  he  died  in  the  year  1753. 

Thomas  de  Burgo,  a  dominican  friar,  master  of  sacred  theology,  and 
an  alumnus  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Dublin,  made  his  religious 
profession  at  St.  Clement's,  in  Rome ;  being  only  in  the  16th  year  of  his 
age,  a  dispensation  was  obtained.  He  studied  philosophy  under  John 
Brett,  who  was  bishop  of  Killala,  and  afterwards  translated  to  Elphin. 
He  resumed  his  theological  studies  in  1727,  and  prosecuted  them  for  five 
years.  In  1743  having  returned  to  Ireland,  he  was  appointed  a  mission- 
ary in  his  native  city  of  Dublin.  Thomas  de  Burgo,  the  celebrated  au- 
thor of  "  Hibemia  Dominica,"  while  the  censors  at  Home  were  perusing 
his  invaluable  work,  received  information  of  the  dignity  to  which  he 
was  to  be  promoted. 

The  apostolical  letters  to  this  eifect  having  been  expedited,  Thomas 
de  Burgo  was  consecrated  in  the  chapel  of  the  Dominican  nuns  at  Drog- 
heda,  by  Antliony  Blake,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  assisted  by  Anthony 
O'Garvey,  bishop  of  Dromorc,  and  Edmund  O'Doran,  bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1759.  In  the  same  year  the  pontiif, 
to  provide  for  his  competent  maintenance,  bestowed  upon  him  St 
Mary*s  parish,  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  and  diocese  of  Ossory,  and  which 
was  also  held  by  his  predecessor,  James  Dunne,  a  mode  of  provision, 
which  has  been  since  handed  down  as  a  custom  in  the  dioceses  of  Ireland. 

A  priest  of  Ossory,  Patrick  MoUoy,  and  the  pastor  of  that  parish, 
objected  to  the  grant,  insisting  tliat  the  apostolical  letters  were  null  and 
of  no  eflect,  because  James  Dunne,  the  predecessor  of  Thomas  de  Burgo, 
had  conferred  on  him  tlie  said  parish  of  St.  Mary.  The  affair  was  laid 
before  the  congregation  of  the  propaganda  by  Patrick  MuUoy,  and  after 
some  months  it  was  decided  that  the  collation  made  by  James  Dunne, 
bishop  of  Ossorj',  was  of  no  effect,  and  that  Thomas  de  Burgo  was,  by 
apostolical  authority,  the  incumbent  or  possessor  of  the  parish.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  decision,  MuUoy  appealed  to  the  pontiff  himself,  but 
he  was  again  foiled,  and  the  question  set  at  rest  by  a  pontifical  diploma. 
It  seems  that  this  bull  of  Pope  Clement  XIH.  deprives  a  bishop  of  the 
faculty  of  collating  a  parish  to  a  clergyman,  which  has  been  previously 
conferred  on  himself  by  the  holy  see.  The  reader  will  find  such  a  case 
occurring  in  the  diocese  of  Killala,  between  Dr.  O'Finan  and  the  Rev. 
John  Barrett,  of  Crossmolina. 

In  1763  the  "Hibemia  Dominica"  proceeded  from  the  press,  and 
though  Cologne  was  the  city  in  which  it  was  set  forth  as  printed,  the 
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honor  bdongB  to  Kilkenny.  Snch  a  woric  must  have  excited  the  bigotij 
of  those  in  the  ascendency,  and  an  outcry  was  raised  against  it  because 
it  exhibited  a  fearless  outline  of  the  suJBTerings  lyhich  the  heretics  of 
England  inflicted  on  the  Catholic  chtirch  of  Ireland.  At  length  the 
bishops  of  the  province  prompted  by  prudential  motives,  intended  to 
hold  a  meeting  at  Kilkenny  with  a  view  of  purging  the  work,  .but  the 
flnnness  of  de  Burgo  himself  rendered  the  meeting  impracticable,  as 
he  protested  against  it  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  invasion  of  his  ca- 
nonical rights.  The  project  was  therefore  abandoned ;  some  refused  to 
attend.  The  bishop  of  Ferns,  on  his  way  to  Kilkenny  being  made  ac- 
quainted at  Boss  with  the  resolve  of  Thomas  de  Burgo^  changed  his  in- 
tention and  retraced  his  steps.  The  prelates  of  Munster,  however,  as- 
sembled at  lliurles,  and  expunged  a  small  portion  of  the  work,  merely 
an  extract  from  Porter's  Ecdesiastical  Annals,  relative  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  James  IL 

To  the  incessant  research  of  this  bishop  the  literature  of  Ireland  is 
deeply  indebted,  and  to  his  firm  resolve  against  the  timid  proceedings, 
which  the  bishops  of  Leinster  intended  to  adopt  with  regard  to  the  ^^  Hi- 
bemia  Dominica,"  are  the  terrific  records  of  the  persecution  of  the  Irish 
church  preserved  from  destruction ;  of  a  persecution  without  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  crime  and  oppression ;  in  duration  the  longest  that  any 
country  has  suffered;  in  violence  the  most  unrelenting;  in  its  conse- 
quences the  most  awfully  appaling  ever  inflicted  on  a  portion  of  Gk)d's 
church. 

The  learned  Thomas  de  Burgo  governed  his  diocese  with  honor  to 
himself  and  benefit  to  religion,  until  the  year  1776,  in  which  he  died. 
He  was  interred  in  the  ancient  cemetery  attached  ^to  the  parish  chapel 
of  St  John,  in  Madlinnstreet. 

John  Thomas  Troy  succeeded  the  venerable  de  Burgo ;  was  transla- 
ted to  Dublin  in  1786. 

John  Dunne  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1787. 

James  Lanigan  succeeded  in  1811. 

Kyran  Marum  succeeded — died  in  1828. 

William  Kinsella,  who  had  been  professor  in  the  college  of  Carlow, 
was  consecrated  on  the  26th  of  July,  1829 ;  was  distinguished  as  on  em- 
inent preacher.    He  died  in  1846. 

Edward  Walsh,  the  present  bishop  of  Ossory,  was  consecrated  in 
July  1846 ;  is  remarkable  for  his  unwearied  attention  in  the  sacred  tri- 
bunal of  penanoe. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


SEE  OF  FEBN&-ITS  FOUNDBR. 


8aimt  AiDAioTB,  commonly  called  Moedoc,  or  Moeg.  EQs  first  name 
was  Hugh.  He  was  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Connaught ;  was  the 
Bon  of  Setna,  of  the  Hy-Bruin  sept  (Breffiiy)  and  Ethne,  his  mother  be- 
ing of  the  race  of  Aulai  in  Tyrawley ;  they  were  a  long  time  married 
without  having  issue.  They  frequently  supplicated  the  Almighty  to  lis- 
ten to  their  prayers  and  grant  them  a  son.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
Tuiting  the  monastery  of  Drum-leathan,  and  of  giving  abundant  alms. 
At  length  their  pious  prayers  were  favorably  listened  to,  and  our  Saint 
Haidoc  was  bom  on  a  small  island,  Inis-Breagh-Mugfa,  in  the  county  of 
Gavan.  (The  territory  now  known  as  Oavan  was  then  a  portion  of  Con- 
naught  called  Breffny  Oreilly.) 

The  time  of  his  birth  was  about  the  year  560,  as  appears  from  the 
fiujt  that  when  a  small  boy  he  was  delivered  as  one  of  the  hostages  whom 
the  chiefs  of  the  father's  sept  were  compelled  to  give  Anmiracus,  king  of 
Ireland,  and  whose  reign  began  in  568  and  ended  in  the  year  571. 
When  he  returned  to  his  parents,  they  consigned  him  to  the  care  of 
some  holy  men  for  his  education,  and  he  soon  became  a  proficient  in 
piety  as  well  as  in  liis  studies.  While  yet  young,  his  reputation  for  sanc- 
tity became  so  conspicuous  that  several  pious  persons  were  inclined  to 
join  him  in  his  exercises  of  devotion  and  become  his  disciples.  The 
Saint,  too  humble  to  accept  of  such  a  distinction,  and  to  avoid  any  im- 
portunity arising  from  their  desire,  left  his  own  country  and  repaired  to 
Menevia,  in  Wales,  the  establislmient  of  St.  David ;  here  also,  his  sanc- 
tity became  celebrated.  About  the  year  589  he  departed  from  St.  Da- 
vid's, and  having  landed  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  he  erected  a  church 
at  Ardlathran,  in  the  southern  part  of  that  county.  He  soon  after  erect- 
ed another  at  Clonmore  in  the  barony  of  Bantry,  and  being  much  re- 
vered by  Brandubh,  king  of  Leinster,  this  prince  assigned  him  a  site  on 
which  he  built  the  celebrated  Monastery  of  Ferns  about  the  year  598. 
At  the  request  of  Brandubh,  a  synod  was  soon  after  convened,  in  which 
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it  was  decreed  that  Ferns  slioald  be  an  episcopal  see,  and  besides  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  an  archbishopric — ^not  such  as  now  canonically  e'xists, 
but  something  in  the  shape  of  preeminence  arising  from  the  dignity  and 
sanctity,  and  the  character  of  the  individual  (such  as  St.  Fiech,  of  Slet- 
ty).  Hence  we  find  various  bishops  called  metropolitans  of  Connaught, 
of  Leinster,  tliough  it  is  certain  neither  province  enjoyed  the  title  until 
tlie  synod  held  at  Kclls  in  1152,  under  Cardinal  Paparo.  The  title  was 
also  one  of  courtesy,  as  it  was  often  conferred  through  the  favor  of 
princes. 

Tlie  memory  of  St.  Mai^oc  or  Aidan  is  highly  revered  in  Wales,  and 
several  miracles  have  been  attributed  to  him.  He  died  on  the  31st  of 
January,  632. 

Dachua  or  Mochua  Luachra,  a  native  of  Munster,  abbot,  and 
bishop  of  Ferns,  was  the  immediate  successor  of  St.  Maidoc.  In  the 
life  of  St.  Maidoc  it  is  stated,  that  being  about  to  cross  a  certain  ford, 
he  said  to  his  charioteer,  that  the  person  who  would  open  for  them  the 
entrance  to  it,  would  sit  in  his  see  after  himselfl  A  number  of  students 
who  were  there  amusing  themselves  near  the  ford,  and  among  whom 
was  Mochua,  who  ran  and  opened  the  passage  to  the  ford,  as  soon  as  the 
saint  came  up.  He  then  said  with  great  humility  to  the  saint :  "  O  holy 
man  of  God,  I  wish  to  go  with  you  and  live  under  your  discipline." 
The  saint  asking  him  whence  he  was,  and  what  his  name,  he  replied,  I 
am  from  Munster,  and  of  the  people  who  inhabit  Luachra,  and  mjF^ 
name  is  Cronan.  Hie  saint  then  said,  "  henceforth  you  shall  bo  called 
Mochua  Luachra ;  come,  then,  and  follow  me."  Accordingly  Mochua 
went  with  the  saint,  and  remained  with  him  until  his  death.  His  pro- 
gress in  piety  and  learning  was  so  great,  that  St.  Maidoc  appointed  him 
as  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Ferns.  Mochua  died  in  the  year  652. 
His  festival  is  observed  on  the  22d  of  June. 

Tuenoc  succeeded  as  abbot  and  bishop  of  Ferns,  and  died  in  662. 

Maldogar,  bishop  of  Ferns,  died  in  677. 

Dirath  succeeded,  and  died  about  691. 

Saint  Molingus  or  Dairchill,  was  a  native  of  Hy-Kinsellagh,  and  his 
descent  has  been  traced  to  the  royal  house  of  Leinster.  Having  em- 
braced a  monastic  life,  he  founded  a  monastery,  called  aft«r  him  Teagh- 
Moling,  near  tlie  Barrow,  in  the  county  of  Carlow.  He  governed  the 
monastery  several  years,  and  occasionally  sojourned  at  Glendaloch, 
until  691,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ferns  He  was  styled 
archbishop  in  virtue  of  the  precedence  which  King  Brandubh  conferred 
on  the  see  of  Ferns.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  Finacta,  monarch  of 
Ireland,  to  remit  the  tribute  of  oxen,  which  had  so  heavily  pressed  on 
the  pro^nce  of  Leinster  for  a  considerable  lime.    It  is  also  stated  that 
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be  foretold  some  things  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  He  died  on 
the  17th  of  June,  697,  and  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal saints  of  Leinster.  He  is  called  one  of  the  four  prophets  of  Ire- 
land. 

Killen,  his  successor  in  the  see,  died  A.D.  71^. 

Arectacius  Mac  Cuanach,  bishop  of  Ferns,  died  in  737.  A  Toid  oc- 
cuiB  in  the  records  of  the  succeeding  bishops  and  abbots  for  nearly  a 
century,  as  the  Danes  cruelly  oppressed  Ferns. 

Laidgene,  comorban  of  Ferns,  died  A.D.  973. 

Dermod  O'Budican,  bishop  of  Ferns,  died  in  1048. 

O^bric  O'Kerny,  called  bishop  of  Ferns  and  comorban  of  St. 
Maidoc,  died  in  1095. 

Kellach  O'Cobnan,  bishop  of  Ferns,  died  in  1117. 

Carthag  O'Malgabry. 

Melisa  O'Cathan. 

Kory  OTrassy.    When  these  three  prelates  sat  is  not  known. 

Bridgin  O'Cathlan,  called  successor  of  Maidoc,  died  in  1172.  He 
must  have  resigned  long  before  his  death.  The  names  of  abbots  and 
bishops  are  sometimes  synonymous  in  the  annals  of  Ireland.  There  is, 
however,  an  uncertainty,  unless  the  appellation  of  bishop  be  appended. 
The  names  of  tlie  abbots  of  Ferns  will  be  given  when  treating  of  tlie 
abbey.  * 

Joseph  O'llethe  governed  the  see  of  Ferns  about  thirty  years.  He 
is  called  bishop  of  Wexford  in  the  foundation  charter  of  the  abbey  of 
Dungiven.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  was  employed  in  a  stratagem 
to  obtain  a  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Carrig,  in  1171,  or  the  year  fol- 
lowing, by  manifest  perjury,  but  the  charge  was  incorrect.  He  died  in 
1185,  and  was  bm-ied,  it  is  said,  in  Wexford. 

Albinus  O'MuUoy,  succeeded  in  1186,  and  was  sometimes,  as  his 
predecessor,  styled  bishop  of  Wexford.  Perhaps  there  was  some  re- 
solve at  the  time  to  change  the  see  to  that  city.  Albinus  was  abbot  of 
Baltinglass.  After  tlie  death  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  see  of  Dublin  was 
conferred  on  an  Englishman,  John  Cumin,  because  Henry  of  England 
was  at  the  time  intent  on  transferring  the  dominion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  to  his  son  John ;  and  as  if  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  reception, 
none  but  an  English  ecclesiastic  should  be  appointed  to  preside  over  the 
important  see  of  Dublin.  The  person  who  was  recommended  was  this 
John  Cumin,  a  learned  and  eloquent  ecclesiastic,  and  who  had  filled,  for 
several  years,  some  situation  in  the  royal  palace.  Four  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  period  of  tlie  death  of  his  sainted  predecessor,  until  John  had 
arrived  in  Dublin.  In  the  meantime  the  coflers  of  Henry  IL  must 
have  been  replenished  by  tlie  spoils  of  tlie  see,  as  he  had  immediately, 
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on  the  decease  of  Lawrence,  seized  <m  and  oolleoted  the  episcopal 
revenues. 

John  Cumin,  the  first  Englishman  who  ever  sat  in  an  Irish  see,  and 
representing  that  class  of  Britons  who  were  so  zealous  of  reform  in  the 
Irish  church,  resolved  to  signalize  lus  episcopacy  by  some  memorable 
act  of  pastoral  care  and  solicitude.  A  provincial  synod  afforded*  him 
such  a  facility,  and  it  was  accordingly  held  about  the  middle  of  L^it, 
1185,  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ  church.  The  decrees  of  which 
were  of  a  disciplinary  character,  and  most  of  them  had  been  al- 
ready sanctioned  by  long  usage  or  ratified  by  positive  enactments 
in  former  synods,  of  the  Irish  prelates.  On  the  first  day  of  meeting 
the  archbishop  himself  preached  on  the  sacraments,  as  is  usually 
the  case  to  open  the  business  by  a  sermon.  On  the  second  day, 
Albinus  O'MuUoy,  then  abbot  of  Baltinglass,  delivered  a  powerful  and 
impressive  discourse  on  the  subject  of  clerical  continence ;  in  the  course 
of  his  observations  the  learned  preacher  dwelt  on  the  unsullied  charac- 
ter of  the  Irish  priesthood^  and  in  terms  of  grief  and  indignation  in- 
veighed most  bitterly  against  the  English  and  Welsh  clergy  who  had 
come  over  to  Ireland :  upbraided  them  with  having  polluted  tlie  altani 
of  his  country  by  their  filthy  and  abominable  crimes,  and  in  tears  of 
anguish  assured  them,  that  crying  scandals  of  this  sort  were  unheard  in 
the  Irish  church,  imtil  aliens  and  adventurers  had  been  authorized  to 
come  amongst  them.  Albinus,  by  his  just  censures,  produced  the 
desired  effect.  Scarcely  had  he  descended  from  his  pulpit,  when  those 
English  ecclesiastics  began  to  recriminate  and  accuse  each  other,  each 
one  asserting  more  criminality  in  the  other,  and  thus  publicly  exposing 
themselves  to  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  tlie  Irish  clergy.  Numbers  of 
them  were  convicted,  and  suspended  by  the  archbishop,  from  ecclesias- 
tical functions,  and  from  the  enjoyment  of  their  benefices.  Good  and 
gracious  Qod  I  why  allow  tliis  profanation  of  a  sanctuary  so  pure  and 
unsullied! 

Though  impiety  may,  in  its  momentary  career,  tarnish  the  beauty  of 
religion,  it  is  not  to  be  screened  from  public  censure.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  inspired  penmen  in  recording  the  crime,  in  bold  relief,  place  befbre 
the  reader  the  punishment  therelqf,  in  order  to  guard  us  against  its  dan- 
gerous and  pernicious  influence, — ^if  then  the  scribes  and  pharisees  sit  in 
the  chair  of  Moses,  we  are  exhorted  by  the  Bedeemer  himself  not  to 
imitate  their  vicious  example. 

Qod  himself  obeys  with  equal  promptitude,  the  voice  of  the  bad  as 
of  the  good  priest,  because  the  power  is  the  same — ^the  burden  and  the 
dignity  similar.  Il*  some  among  the  dispensers  of  God's  mysteries  have 
boon  dinolute,  their  excesses  are  more  ihan  recompensed  by  the  virtues 
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tnd  meritB  of  others  who  lead  an  exemplary  life.  In  that  spe^cial  predi- 
lection which  the  Savionr  of  the  world  has  shown  for  the  virtue  of  conr 
tinence — ^in  its  practice  by  the  apostles  from  the  period  of  their  vocation, 
the  Chnrch,  moreover,  guided  by  the  experience  of  centuries,  and  too 
well  aware  of  its  utility,  enforces  this  holy  and  salutary  discipline,  when 
her  ministers  voluntarily  embrace  it, — ^it  is  a  virtue  which  throws  a 
bilo  of  glory,  a  charm  of  admiration  around  the  faithful  servant  of  the 
altar,  ennobles  his  very  movements  in  the  sanctuary,  sanctifies  and  ren- 
ders more  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God*  the  oblation  of  the  immaculate 
lamb — that  angelic  virtue  which  adorns  and  burnishes  those  functions 
entrusted  to  the  priesthood.  Hence  it  is  the  right  of  religion  and  of 
those  to  whom  its  services  are  administered,  that  the  sacrifice  of  religion 
be  offered  with  hands  pure  and  clean  :  as  the  ambassadors  of  heaven  on 
this  earth,  which  wo  tread,  they  are  as  much  as  possible  to  represent 
those  in  the  immediate  employ  of  their  heavenly  Father, — ^it  is  that 
virtue  which  endeared  the  virgin  apostle  to  his  incarnate  master,  and  to 
whose  virginal  care  was  commended  the  virgin  mother  of  a  virgin  God. 

In  past  ages  the  most  venerable  in  the  church,  because  so  exalted 
above  human  ideas,  and  so  worthy  of  a  divine  origin,  as  it  constitutes 
the  true  champion  of  the  cross,  the  true  soldier  of  Christ,  to  carry  his 
standard  amidst  the  conflicts  of  life,  and  by  his  victories  over  flesh  and 
blood,  extend  the  dominion  of  his  heavenly  employer;  that  virtue 
which  gives  to  the  minister  of  the  altar  that  true  and  real  liberty 
whereby  he  is  emancipated,  as  if  from  worldly  pursuits — disen- 
thralls his  affections  from  tlic  transitory  objects  of  life — ^renders  him 
the  father  of  the  orphan,  the  protector  of  the  oppressed,  imd  the  com- 
forter of  the  poor  and  the  indigent — ^renders  him  really  useful  to  his 
people,  and  devoted  to  their  wants  and  necessities — master  of  himself, 
of  his  time,  of  his  talents,  of  those  resources  which  a  grateful  flock  are 
ever  disposed  to  place  in  the  hands  of  that  pastor,  whose  desires  are 
centered  in  tlieir  welfare,  and  whose  actions  e\'ince  zeal  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  arduous  but  sweet  labors ;  armed  with  this  staff,  and 
his  brow  adorned  witli  the  garland  of  virginity,  he  becomes  firm  and 
inflexible,  when  vice  is  to  be  reproved  and  extiri)ated — calm  and  stem, 
when  virtue  is  to  be  inculcated  and  enforced.  Tliiis  shall  he  be  free,  in 
tliis  vale  of  tears,  of  reproach, — full  of  hope  in  future  reward,  when 
about  to  enter  on  that  "  bounie,"  whence  the  traveller  does  not  return. 

On  the  3d  day  of  the  sjniod,  Gerald  Barrj'^,  by  order  of  the  arch- 
bisliop  of  Dublin,  preached,  or  rather  delivered  a  tirade  against  the 
Irish  clergy  and  the  whole  nation.  It  seems  tliat  the  facts  which 
Albinus  O'MuUoy  laid  at  tlie  doors  of  the  English  priests,  were  incon- 
trovertible.    In  his  unmeaning  display,  Gerald  exhibited  his  malignity. 
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as  well  as. his  ignorance  of  the  ecclesiastioal  antiquities,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  Irish  people.  With  all  his  prejudices,  the  force  of  truth 
elicited  the  acknowledgment  that  the  ^'  clergy  of  Ireland  were  very 
commendable  for  religion ;  among  other  virtues,  which  distinguish  themi, 
they  excelled  and  were  preeminent  in  the  prerogative  of  continence, 
and  likewise,  said  he,  they  attend  regularly  and  vigilantly  to  the  psahns 
and  hours,  to  reading  and  prayer,  and  remaining  within  the  precincts 
of  their  churches,  do  not  absent  themselves  from  the  divine  offices, 
to  the  celebration  of  which  they  have  been  appointed.  They  also," 
continued  Qerald,  ^  pay  great  attention  to  abstinence  and  sparingness 
of  food,  BO  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  fast  almost  every  day  until 
dusk,  and  until  they  have  completed  all  the  canonical  offic^." 

The  chastisement  which  St  Lawrence  O'Toole  had  been  obliged  to 
inflict  on  the  English  clergy  for  their  incontinence  and  scandalous  deport- 
ment with  no  unsparing  hand,  was  not  calculated  to  check  the  evil ;  they 
still  poured  into  Ireland,  and  each  party,  as  they  landed,  seemed  to  vie 
and  outrival  the  preceding  one  in  open  profligacy  and  debauchery.  If 
such  scandalous  demeanor  pervaded  generally  the  clergy  of  England  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  can  easily  account  for  the 
universal  defection  from  the  faith  that  took  place,  and  for  the  little  re- 
sistance to  the  schismatical  proceedings  of  Henry  VIII. 

Tlie  unsuccessful  debut  of  Gerald  Barry  on  this  important  occasion 
contributted  to  check*  the  haughty  and  domineering  temper  of  this  sacer- 
dotal reviler  of  a  nation.  Though  anxious  to  decorate  his  brow  with  a 
mitre,  he  refused  the  vacant  see  of  Ferns,  which  his  patron,  Prince  John 
had  offered,  and  soon  after  returned  to  his  own  country — mortified  by 
the  disgraceful  conduct  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  public  exposure  of 
their  crimes. 

A  strong  hand  being  necessary  to  extirpate  such  an  evil ;  and  as 
several  of  the  English  ecclesiastics  became  located  in  the  diocese  of 
Ferns,  it  was  tlie  anxious  wish  of  the  native  clergy  and  of  Archbishop 
Cumin,  to  select  an  Irishman  of  zeal  and  firmness  to  preside  over  it 
Albinus  having  already  exhibited  proof  of  his  ability  in  grappling  with 
such  a  difficulty,  was  chosen,  and  having  been  accordingly  consecrated, 
commenced  that  salutary  reform,  by  which  the  English  priests  were 
taught  tlie  practice  of  Irish  discipline  and  Irish  morality. 

Having  had  to  institute  proceedings  against  William,  earl  of  I^em- 
broke  and  earl  marslial  of  England,  who  seized  on  certain  manors, 
which  belonged  to  the  see  of  Ferns  from  time  immemorial,  and  which 
were  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  who  added  them  to 
his  already  extensive  estates.  Against  such  an  usurpation  of  the  pro- 
perty the  bishop  remomtrated ;  his  suit  was  a  failure,  as  no  tribunal 


could  be  either  able  or  willing  to  decide  impartially.  The  earl,  how- 
eTcr,  soon  after  regretted  his  misconduct,  and  strove  to  repair  it  hj  his 
patronage  of  charitable  foundations.  Albin,  having  governed  the  see 
thirty-six  years,  died  A.D.  1222. 

John  de  St.  John,  treasurer  of  the  cathedral  of  Limerick  and  of  Ire- 
land, succeeded  in  1223.  He  erected  or  endowed  a  deanery  in  his 
dmrchy  and  made  the  prioiy  of  Enniscorthy,  with  the  consent  of  the 
pfttnm,  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Thomas,  near  Dublin.  He  is  also 
classed  among  the  principal  benefactors  to  his  church,  on  account  of  the 
buildings  he  erected,  and  of  the  privileges  which  he  procured  for  his 
see.  In  September,  1240,  he  convened  a  diocesan  synod  at  Wextbrd,  in 
the  abbey  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  at  Selskcr.  This  prelate  granted  to 
the  abbey  of  Douske  or  the  vale  of  St.  Saviour,  all  the  land  of  Killacy, 
reserving  a  yearly  rent  of  ten  shillings  payable  to  him  and  to  his  suc- 
cttsors.  Having  governed  his  see  about  twenty-one  years,  witli  great 
credit  and  integi'ity,  he  died  in  the  year  1243. 

Geoffrey  St.  John,  the  brother  of  his  predecessor  and  official  of 
Ferns,  succeeded  him  in  the  year  1243  ;  he  had  also  been  treasurer  of 
die  cathedral  of  Limerick,  and  escheator  of  Ireland  before  his  promo- 
tion to  the  see.  Before  his  death  he  petitioned  Pope  Alexander  IV. 
against  Fulk,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  for  burdening  him  with  too  great  a 
retinue  in  his  visitations,  which  was  not  warranted  by  the  canons  of  the 
Lateran  council^  and  through  which  he  was  obliged  to  incur  larger  ex- 
penses than  the  income  of  his  diocese  would  permit ;  the  Pope  granted 
him  a  license  not  to  receive  the  archbishop  with  greater  numbers  in  his 
train  than  the  canons  allowed. 

Hugh  de  Lamport,  treasurer  of  Ferns,  was  elected  in  1258,  and  was 
consecrated  the  same  year.  He  is  reckoned  among  the  benefactors  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  in  England.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  May, 
1282. 

Richard  de  Northampton,  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Killaloo,  suc- 
ceeded in  1282,  and  was  consecrated  the  following  year.  Ho  died  in 
the  year  1303,  and  in  the  twenty-first  of  his  consecration,  and  was 
buried  at  Ferns,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Aidan. 

Simon  de  Evesham,  succeeded  in  1304,  and  consecrated  in  June ; 
died  in  the  following  September. 

Robert  Walrand,  succeeded  in  1305.  Governed  the  see  about  six 
years,  and  died  at  Ferns,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1311. 

Adam  de  Northampton,  succeeded  in  1312,  and  was  consecrated 

bishop  of  Ferns  on  Trinity  Sunday.     He  appropriated  the  church  of 

Maglass  to  the  deanery  of  his  cathedral  on  the  29th  of  October,  1346. 

While  Adam  sat.  Ferns  and  its  castle  were  plundered,  and  set  on  fire  by 
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the  Irish,  who  are  called  by  Englwh  writen  rebels.  He  adhered  to 
Edward  Kmce,  on  his  arriyal  in  those  parts,  and  to  Bobert  his  brother, 
for  which  he  was  called  to  account  for  his  treason  in  famishing  proyi- 
sions,  men  and  arms,  to  the  invaders. 

Hugh  de  Salto,  so  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  at  Leixlip, 
near  the  Salmon-leap,  on  the  liffey,  prebendary  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Dublin,  was  consecrated  in  that  city  on  Passion  Smiday,  1347 ;  he  was 
deprived  before  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  Pope,  who  alleged  that  he 
had  reserved  to  himself  the  provision  to  the  see  of  Fcflms. 

GeofErey  Grosseld,  doctor  of  divinity,  and  an  Augostin  hermit,  sno- 
oeeded  by  provision  of  Pope  Olement  YL,  and  was  consecrated  at. 
Avignon,  1347,  and  died  in  the  following  year,  October  the  22d,  of  the 
plague,  which  was  very  fatal  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 

John  Esmond,  was  consecrated  about  the  end  of  1349,  and  was  soon 
after  deprived  by  the  Pope.  John  determined  to  hold  the  bishopric  by 
force,  or  hinder  his  successor  from  the  possession  of  it.  In  his  resistance 
he  was  supported  by  William  Furlong,  and  twenty-six  others,  who  pre- 
vented the  sheriff  from  enforcing  the  writ,  commanding  him  to  remove 
all  force  from  the  church  and  diocese  of  Ferns.  Soon  after,  John 
Esmond  was  arrested,  and  obliged  to  give  bail  for  keeping  the  peace, 
and  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  king's  bench,  on  an  indictment  pre- 
ferred against  him. 

Williapi  Chamells,  a  monk,  was  provided  to  the  see  by  the  Pope,  in 
1350,  and  obtained  the  temporals.  When  the  castle  of  Ferns  was  taken 
by  the  Irish  rebels,  he,  in  person,  headed  a  party  of  his  servants  and  de- 
pendents, and  putting  the  assailants  to  flight,  recovered  his  castle.  He 
sat  about  twelve  years,  and  was  a  short  time  treasurer  of  Ireland.  He 
died  in  July,  1362. 

Thomas  Den,  archdeacon  of  Ferns,  was  consecrated  on  Trinity  Sun- 
day, 1363,  and  sat  upwards  of  thirty-seven  years.  He  died  in  a  very 
advanced  age,  in  August,  1400. 

Patrick  Barrett,  an  Augustin  canon  of  Kells  in  Ossory,  succeeded, 
A.D.  1400.  He  was,  by  command  of  the  Pope,,  consecrated  at  Home. 
He  was  for  a  time  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  exercised  that  office  with 
great  ability.  He  appropriated  the  church  of  Ardcolen  to  the  abbey  of 
Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  at  Selsker,  near  Wexford.  Patrick  died  in  No- 
vember, 1415,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Kells. 

Eobert  Whittey,  chanter  of  Ferns,  was  promoted  to  the  see  by  Pope 
Martin  Y.,  in  1416.'  He  appropriated  the  church  of  Ardkevin  to  the 
abbey  at  Selsker,  and  died  in  1458.  He  was  bedridden  almost  ten 
years  before  his  death.  He  had,  according  to  Wadding,  a  Franciscan 
friar,  Thady,  as  his  coadjutor,  in  1461. 
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John  Pursell,  who  succeeded  in  1459,  governed  t)ie  aee  about 
twenty  yean.    Died  in  1479. 

Lawrence  Nevil,  canon  of  Feins,  was  advanced  to  tlie  see  by  provi- 
sion of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and  obtained  the  temporak  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1480.    He  sat  twenty-three  years,  and  died  in  1503. 

Edmond  Oomerford,  dean  of  Kilkenny,  was  consecrated  in  St 
Oanice's  church,  in  the  year  1505.  Having  presided  four  years,  he 
died  <m  Easter  Sunday,  1509. 

Nicholas  Comyn  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ferns,  in  St  Paul's 
church,  London,  in  January,  1509.  He  must  have  been  coadjutor  to 
Edmond  Oomerford,  or  Edmund  must  have  resigned.  Bishop  Nichola<^ 
was  translated  to  the  sees  of  Waterford  and  Lismore  in  1519. 

John  Pursell,  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Ferns,  in  1519.  He  was  con- 
•ecrated  at  Borne  on  the  6th  of  May,  of  this  year.  He  was  committed 
a  prisoner  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  exchequer,  on  the  1st 
cf  September,  1531 ;  the  reason  is  unknown.  He  died  on  the  20th  of 
July,  1539. 

Alexander  Devereux,  the  last  abbot  of  Dunbrody,  remained  in  this 
see  undisturbed  during  the  different  changes  in  religion,  almost  twenty- 
seven  years.    He  shall  be  noticed  elsewhere.    He  died  in  1566. 

Peter  Power,  bishop  of  Ferns ;  obliged  to  go  into  exile ;  became  the 
suffi'agan  of  the  archbishop  of  Compostella,  in  Spain,  and  there  died  in 
the  year  1687. 

Nicholas  French,  bishop  of  Ferns.  Nicholas  was  bom  in  the  town 
of  Wexford,  A.D.  1604,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  pupils  received  in 
the  Irish  college  at  Louvain,  and  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  its  most 
distinguished.  Here,  too,  he  received  holy  orders.  Soon  after  having 
returned  to  his  native  city,  he  wf^  appointed  its  pastor,  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity acquired  a  reputation  for  knowledge  and  eloquence.  In  1643, 
Nicholas  was  consecrated  bishop  of  his  native  diocese,  and  when  pro- 
moted to  this  important  charge,  was  in  his  tliirty-ninth  year  of  age,  but 
he  was  far  advanced  in  the  cultivation  of  liis  mind  and  genius.  In 
1645  he  was  elected  to  the  parliament  of  Kilkenny,  as  a  burgess  of  the 
town  of  "Wexford,  while,  as  bishop  of  Ferns,  he  sat  in  all  the  provincial 
councils  and  synods  that  were  convened  during  the  following  years. 
Being  then  in  the  prime  of  vigor  and  intellect,  full  of  ardent  hope,  he 
never  slirunk  from  any  proper  labor,  however  toilsome.  His  zeal,  dis- 
interestedness and  learning,  in  a  short  time  after  engaging  on  the 
public  arena,  procured  him  tlie  leadership  of  the  National  Confederates, 
who  were  the  majority  of  that  league. 

Nicholas  French  was  the  sole  lord  of  the  assembly,  and  if  others 
were  distinguished  in  the  field,  none  could  vie  with  him  at  tlie  council 
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board.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  nuncio  Binnccini  was  the 
deliberative  head  of  the  assembly.  His  office,  as  noncio,  gave  him  pre- 
cedence, but  in  reality  he  suggested  no  plans  to  the  supreme  council. 

In  January,  1646,  the  synod  of  the  Irish  dergy  was  held  in  Dublin. 
On  the  10th  of  that  month,  Nicholas  impeached  the  conduct  of  (General 
Preston,  who  then  shared  the  commimd  of  the  Catholic  forces  with 
Owen  Boe  O^eil,  and  moved  his  suspension  from  the  command,  but 
the  motion  was  not  put,  and  the  meeting  was  broken  up  in  confusion. 
The  bishop  of  Ferns  saw  in  Preston  a  traitor,  whom  the  clamor  of  his 
friends  had  unfortunately  rescued  from  disgrace. 

As  the  councils  of  the  Catholics  were  lamentably  deficient  in  that 
unity  of  sentiment  and  of  action,  which  alone  are  calculated  to  ensure 
success  in  national  movements,  the*  great  genius  of  Nicholas  French  and 
the  other  patriots,  who  were  animated  with  a  love  of  country  and  of 
creed,  could  accomplish  but  little,  while  Preston  and  his  interested 
associates  were  playing  off  their  treachery  against  the  real  interests  of 
the  kingdom.  In  16^7,  Nicholas  French  and  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  were 
despatched  to  the  friendly  courts  of  the  Continent,  in  order  to  explain  to 
them  the  designs,  means,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  the  cause  of  the  non-agreement  existing  between  them  and 
Charles.  When  again  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  synod  at  Jamestown,  in 
August,  1648,  Nicholas  attended,  not  only  as  bishop  of  Ferns,  but  also 
as  proxy  to  Archbishop  Fleming,  of  Dublin,  who  was  then  ill.  Again, 
when  another  effort  was  made  to  save  the  country,  Nicholas  French 
puts  to  sea,  in  prosecution  of  his  own  plan^  to  treat  with  any  Catholic 
prince,  state,  republic,  or  person,  for  tlie  preservation  of  the  Catholic 
religion  and  nation.  The  terms  of  the  conmiission  with  which  Bishop 
French  was  then  entrusted,  were  keptSecret ;  it  bore  the  signatures  of 
the  leading  confederates — ^lay  and  clerical — ^who  were  still  in  the 
country.  A  Catholic  prince,  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  was  the  person  with 
whom  this  negotiation  was  carried  on,  at  his  court  of  Brussels.  The 
first  act  of  his  embassy  was  to  interest  the  inter-nuncio  Amoldi,  then  at 
Brussels,  by  whom  Nicholas  was  well  received,  and  through  him  recon- 
ciled to  the  court  of  Rome,  which  had  been  offended  by  the  circular  en- 
forcing the  peace  of  1648. 

The  negotiation  with  the  Catholic  prince  having  failed,  and  the 
work  of  destruction  going  on  as  prosperously  as  its  most  ardent  votaries 
could  desire — ^the  Catholics  robbed,  plundered,  massacred,  and  all  those 
whose  blood  the  sword  of  Cromwell  could  not  drink,  driven  to  perish  or 
linger  in  the  wilds  and  morasses  of  Connaught :  it  would  have  been 
imprudent  in  Doctor  French  to  return  to  the  land  for  which  he  labored. 
As  action  in  the  field  or  in  the  coundl  was  already  ineffectually  tried. 
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Nicholas  French  betook  himself  to  his  cabinet  in  Brussels,  there  to  di- 
gest the  woes  of  his  country  and  to  startle  the  Ais  of  Europe  with  her 
SGDgs  of  sorrow.  He  now  resumed  his  pen,  more  cutting  than  the  two 
edged  sword,  to  punish  the  traitors  to  his  beloved  Ireland,  to  refute  the 
slanders  of  England,  and  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  Catholic  Ireland  be- 
fore the  world. 

A  work,  entitled  "  The  unkind  Deserter  of  Loyal  Men  and  True 
Friends  "  was  published  at  Brussels,  in  which  he  attributes  the  defeat 
of  his  last  mission  thither,  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  ruin  of  Ire- 
land by  his  proposing  treaties  to  distract  the  councils  of  the  confede- 
rates, and  foment  divisions  amongst  them,  lost,  in  the  event  of  thdr 
arms  being  successful,  he  would  be  obliged  to  disgorge  his  plunder  and 
badly-acquired  wealth.  The  effect  which  the  publication  of  this  work  '. 
produced  on  the  public  mind,  and  particularly  on  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
and  his  admirers,  may  bo  infen*cd  from  the  fact  that  the  carl  of  Claren- 
don, then  at  Brussels  with  Charles  11.  and  Ormond,  undertook  to  pub- 
lish a  book  in  his  own  name,  and  to  liave  it  industriously  circulated, 
with  a  view  of  preserving  men's  minds  from  being  agitated  by  those  VOr 
fusions,  and  corrupted  by  misrepresentation ;  but  Clarendon  evaded  the 
charges  which  were  directly  made  against  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  by  Ni- 
cholas French.  He  was  still  at  Louvain,  when  the  reply  of  Clarendon 
appeared.  The  bishop  Iiad  already  commenced  a  work  on  tlie  same 
subject,  the  preface  of  which  alone  was  printed,  and  also  published  at 
Louvain  ;  it  is  called  the  ^'  Bleeding  Iphigenia." 

Paris  was  the  next  destination  of  our  bishop,  and  there  he  was  ap- 
pointed coadjutor  to  tlie  archbishop  of  the  French  capital.  Charles 
Stuart  reached  there  soon  after,  on  whom  Nicholas  waited,  but  was 
refused  admission  to  the  presence  of  his  majesty,  for  whose  throne,  as 
well  as  the  altars  of  his  own  faitli,  he  had  labored  so  much,  until  the 
hopes  of  Ireland  were  blasted  by  that  selfish  traitor  Ormond,  who  even 
on  tliis  occasion  had  intrigued  against  him,  and  tlirough  whose  wiles 
and  those  of  the  king,  Nicholas  French  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  see, 
and  remain  an  exile,  uncharged  with  any  offense  and  unconscious  of  any 
omission  in  the  cause  of  his  country  or  his  creed.  Afler  many  journeys 
and  wanderings,  he  at  last,  says  Peter  Walsli,  found  a  home  with  the 
archbishop  of  St.  lago,  in  Gallicia,  who  received  him  in  a  manner 
wortliy  of  his  fame.  Ho  was  installed  as  his  suffragan,  and  devoted 
the  leisure  of  a  year  or  two  in  composing  a  Latin  work  entitled  ''  Tlie 
Lucubrations  of  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  in  Spain." 

Nicholas  French  was  still  at  Compostella  when  the  news  of  the  res- 
toration had  reached  him.  Amongst  those  who  were  pardoned  and 
promoted,  the  venerable  name  of  the  prelate  was  not  included,  but  his 
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religion,' Stronger  than  any  other  bond,  reo(»iciled  him  to  his  fortnnie. 
Soon  after,  his  repose  was  eflectnally  distnrbed  by  the  proposition*  of 
Peter  Walsh,  regarding  the  ^^remonstrance,"  which  was  conveyed  to 
him  by  Doctor  Chisack,  of  London,  who  was  eqnally  the  friend  of  both, 
and  from  which  an  interesting  coirespondence  arose. 

As  tlie  mention  of  this  remonstrance  has  been  noted  in  the  life  of 
Edmond  O'Reilly,  primate  of  all  Ireland,  to  whom  it  appeared  inadmis- 
sible, its  language  being  equivocal  and  disrespeetM  to  the  holy  see,  the 
reader  is  presented  with  its  words : — 

Remonstrance  or  declaration  of  loyalty  proposed  by  Father  Peter 
Walsh— 

^^To  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty: — ^Your  majesty's  &ithftd 
subjects  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  your  majesty^  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land, do  most  humbly  represent  this  their  present  state  and  deplorable 
condition. 

^^  That  being  entrusted  by  the  indispensable  commission  of  the  King 
of  kings,  with  the  cure  of  souls  and  the  care  of  their  flocks,  in  order  to 
the  administration  of  sacraments,  and  teaching  the  people  that  perfeot 
obedience,  which,  for  conscience'  sake,  they  are  bound  to  pay  to  your 
majesty's  commands,  they  are  loaden  with  calumnies  and  persecuted 
with  severity. 

^^  That  being  obb'ged,  by  the  allegiance  they  owe  and  ought  to  swear 
unto  your  majesty,  to  reveal  all  conspiracies  and  practices  against  yonr 
person  and  royal  authority,  that  come  to  their  knowledge,  they  are 
themselves  chmiored  against,  as  conspirators,  plotting  the  destruction  of 
the  English  among  them,  without  any  ground,  that  may  give  the  least 
colour  to  so  foul  a  crime  to  pass  for  probable  in  the  judgment  of  any  in- 
different person. 

"  That  their  crimes  are  made  as  numerous  and  as  diverse  as  are  the 
inventions  of  their  adversaries ;  and  because  they  cannot  with  freedom 
appear  to  justify  their  innocence,  all  the  fictions  and  all^ations  against 
them  are  received  as  undoubted  verities.  And  what  is  yet  much  more 
mischievous,  the  laity,  upon  whose  consciences  the  character  of  the 
priesthood  gives  them  an  influence,  suffer  under  all  the  crimes  thus 
falsely  imputed  to  them.  It  being  their  adversaries'  design  that  the 
Irish,  whose  estates  they  enjoy,  should  be  reputed  persons  unfit  and  not 
worthy  of  any  title  to  your  majesty's  mercy. 

^^  That  no  wood  comes  amiss  to  make  arrows  for  their  destruction ; 
for  as  if  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  whom  they  esteem  most  criminal, 
were  or  ought  to  be  a  society  so  perfect,  as  no  evil  or  indiscreet  person 
should  be  found  among  th^n,  they  are,  all  of  them,  generally  cried 
down  for  any  crime,  whether  true  or  feigned,  whieh  is  imputed  to  one 
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of  them ;  and  as  if  no  words  could  be  Bpoken,  no  letter  written  but 
with  the  common  consent  of  all  of  them,  the  whole  clergj  mnst  suflTer 
fbr  that  which  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  any  particular  person  among 
theiu. 

*^  We  know  what  odium  all  the  Catholic  clergy  lie  under,  by  reason 
of  the  calumnies  with  which  our  tenets  in  religion  and  our  dependence 
upon  the  Pope's  authority  are  aspersed :  and  wo  humbly  beg  your  ma* 
jesty's  pardon  to  vindicate  both,  by  the  ensuing  protestation  which  we 
make  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  in  the  presence  of  your  majesty,  sill- 
eerely  and  truly,  without  equivocation  or  mental  reservation. 

"  "We  do  acknowledge  and  confess  your  majesty  to  be  our  true  and 
lawful  king,  supreme  lord  and  rightful  sovereign  of  this  realm  of  Ire- 
land, and  of  all  other  your  majesty's  dominions.  And  therefore  we 
acknowledge  and  confess  ourselves  obliged,  imder  pain  of  sin,  to  obey 
your  majesty  in  all  civil  and  temporal  affairs,  as  much  as  any  other  of 
your  majesty's  subjects,  and  as  the  laws  and  rules  of  government  do  re- 
quire at  our  hands.  And  that  notwithstanding  any  power  or  pretension 
of  the  Pope  or  see  of  Bome,  or  any  sentence  or  declaration  of  what 
quality  or  kind  soever  given  or  to  be  given  by  the  Pope,  his  predecessor 
or  successors,  or  by  any  authority,  spiritual  or  temporal,  proceeding  or 
derived  from  him  or  his  see,  against  your  majesty,  or  royal  authority, 
we  will  still  acknowledge  and  perform  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities,  our 
fiuthfiil  loyalty  and  true  allegiance  to  your  majesty.  And  we  openly 
disclaim  and  renounce  all  foreign  power,  be  it  either  papal  or  princely, 
spiritual  or  temporal,  inasmuch  as  it  may  seem  able  or  pretend  to  free, 
discharge,  or  absolve  us  from  this  obligation,  or  shall  any  way  give  us 
leave  or  license  to  raise  tumults,  or  bear  arms,  or  offer  any  violence  to 
your  majesty's  person,  royal  authority,  or  to  the  state  or  government. 
Being  all  of  us  ready,  not  only  to  discover  and  make  known  to  your 
majesty  and  to  your  ministers,  all  the  treasons  made  against  your  ma- 
jesty or  them,  which  shall  come  to  our  hearing,  but  also  to  lose  our 
lives  in  the  defense  of  your  majesty's  person  and  royal  authority :  and 
to  resist,  with  our  best  endeavors,  all  conspiracies  and  attempts  against 
your  majesty,  be  they  framed,  or  sent  under  what  pretense  or  patronized 
by  what  foreign  power  or  authority  soever.  And  further  we  profess, 
that  all  absolute  princes  and  supreme  governors,  of  what  religion  soever 
they  be,  are  Gk>d's  lieutenants  on  earlh,  and  that  obedience  is  duo  to 
them,  according  to  the  la^  of  each  commonwealth,  respectively,  in  all 
civil  and  temporal  affairs.  And  therefore  do  we  hero  protest  against  all 
doctrine  and  authority  to  the  contrary. 

^  And  we  do  hold  it  impious  and  against  the  word  of  Qod  to  main- 
tain, that  any  private  subject  may  kill  or  murder  the  anointed  of  Gk)d, 
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his  prince,  though  of  a  different  belief  or  religion  from  hiB.  And  we 
abhor  and  detest  the  practice  thereof,  as  damnable  and  wicked. 

'^  These  being  the  tenets  of  our  religion,  iji  point  of  loyalty  and  sub- 
mission to  your  majesty's  commands,  and  our  dependence  on  the  see  of 
Rome  no  way  intrenoliing  upon  tliat  perfect  obedience,  which  by  our 
birth  and  by  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  we  are  bound  to  pay  to  yoor 
majesty,  our  natural  and  lawful  sovereign.  We  humbly  beg,  prostrate 
at  your  majesty's  feet,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  protect  us  from  the 
severe  persecution  we  suffer,  merely  for  our  profession  in  religion: 
leaving  those  that  are  or  hereafter  shall  be  guilty  of  other  crimes  (and 
there  have  been  such  in  all  times,  as  well  by  their  yrritings  as  by  their 
actions)  to  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  law." 

In  his  letter  of  June,  1662,  to  Cusack,  Doctor  French  expressed 
himself  ready  to  make  any  honorable  terms  with  the  viceroy,  but  goes 
no  farther.  In  his  second  epistle  to  Walsh,  from  Santiago,  dated  Sep- 
tember, 1665,  Doctor  French  enclosed  one  to  the  viceroy,  in  which  he 
proceeds  to  say :  ^'  A  great  fortune  befits  a  great  mind,  and  great  cle- 
mency befits  both,"  and  quotes  from  Seneca,  ^'  That  many  punislmtients 
are  as  disgraceful  to  a  statesman  as  many  funerals  to  a  physician."  He 
hopes,  that  "  with  Caesar's  power,  Ormond  possesses  Caesar's  generosity." 
'^  I  do  not  say  tliis  to  tickle  or  flatter  your  graoe's  ears,  for  this  is  not 
my  custom,  who  have  (as  is  well  known)  offended  more  by  speaking 
trutli  than  by  flattering."  lie  concludes  by  observing  that  he  is 
afflicted  with  many  bodily  complaints,  and  intends  drawing  nearer  to 
Ireland  to  wait  his  grace's  reply. 

A  letter  from  Peter  Walsh,  on  his  part^  and  tliat  of  the  Duke,  dated 
March,  1666,  informs  the  bisliop,  among  other  things,  that  he  should 
write  a  more  submissive  letter,  relative  to  the  affaii*s  of  Jamestown, 
and  other  public  transactions,  and  intimate  a  ^'  total  change  of  judg- 
ment in  all  these  matters."  And  the  false  friar  insolently  adds  :  "  And 
I  must  tell  you,  there  is  no  command  of  God  on  you  in  the  case,  nor 
any  necessity  incumbent  on  you  of  preaching  or  teaching  liere  person- 
ally to  your  flock ;"  and  consoles  tlie  bishop  with  the  assurance,  that 
the  duke  of  Ormond  thinks  him  ''a  good  man,  a  good  priest,  and  a 
good  bishop,  without  guile  and  without  cheat." 

The  bishop  rejoins  from  the  seaport  of  San  Sebastian,  May  tlie  10th, 
1666.  That  he  had  moved  hither  from  Santiago,  '^  much  to  the  grief  of 
the  archbishop,"  confident  in  the  result  of  his  letter  to  Ormond.  He 
refused  to  write  a  more  submissive  letter,  and  promised  to  write  more 
fully  from  Paris.  The  letter  he  sent  in  a  little  Spanish  vessel,  in  wliich 
he  woidd  have  '^  ventured,"  were  he  not  deterred  by  the  humiliating 
proposal  that  had  been  made. 
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t  In  hiB  letter  from  Paris,  according  to  promise,  dated  July,  1666,  he 
says  to  Peter  Walsh :  "  Po  me  the  favor  and  the  right  to  sliow  this 
letter  to  his  grace."  "  It  appearing  to  me  that  I  cannot  satisfy  my  con- 
science and  the  duke  together,  nor  become  profitable  to  my  flock  at 
home,  nor  live  quietly  and  secure — ^his  anger  not  being  appeased — ^you 
may  know  hereby,  that  I  am  resolved  after  dog^lays,  to  go  to  Louvain,* 
and  there  end  my  days,  where  I  began  my  studies.*' 

Thus  was  terminated  the  correspondence  of  Nicholas  French.  In 
fulfillment  of  his  word,  he  repaired  to  the  cloister  of  St.  Antliony,  at 
Louvain.  Within  a  year  were  scattered  over  the  continent  his  tracts : 
"Thirty  sheets  of  Keasons  against  the  Eemonstranco," — "  The  duo  Obe- 
dience of  Catholics," — and  a  "Dissertation  justifying  the  late  War." 
He  next  directs  his  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  and 
lays  bare  their  iniquity  towards  Ireland,  in  his  book  of  the  "  Sale  and 
Settlement  of  Ireland."  While  the  framers  of  the  bill,  from  the  hum- 
blest to  the  highest,  are  made  to  feel  the  lash,  he  then  deals  with  the 
then  occupant  of  the  throne :  "  It  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  those  who 
were  not  witnesses  of  the  fact,  that  the  royal  autliority  of  a  Cliristian 
king,  which  in  one  part  of  his  dominions  maintained  tlie  peer  in  his 
dignity,  the  commoner  in  his  birthright  and  liberty, — ^which  protected 
the  weak  from  the  oppression  of  the  mighty,  and  secured  the  nobility 
from  the  influence  of  the  people — and  by  which  equal  and  impartial 
justice  was  distributed  to  all,  should  at  the  same  time  be  made  use  of 
in  another  part  of  his  dominions  to  condemn  innocents  before  they  were 
heard,  to  coiifinn  unlawful  and  usurj^ed  possessions,  to  violate  the  public 
fiEUth,  to  punish  virtue  and  countenance  vice,  to  hold  loyalty  a  crime 
and  treason  worthy  of  rewai'd ;  in  a  word,  to  exempt  so  many  thousands 
of  faithful  and  deserving  subjects  from  a  general  pardon,  which  by  a 
mercy  altogether  extraordinaiy,  was  extended  to  some  <?f  the  murderers 
of  his  royal  parent." 

While  at  Louvain,  Bishop  French  filled  some  of  the  most  important 
of  the  college  ofiices ;  he  also  established  a  bourse  for  his  diocese  of 
Fenis,  which  he  endowed  in  perj^ctuity  with  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  florins  per  annum.  Some  time  after,  desiring  to  return  to 
the  sphere  for  which  he  had  been  consecrated,  he  was,  either  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  friend  or  the  court  of  Kome,  appointed  coadjutor  to  the 
archbishop  of  Ghent,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  A.D.  1678, 
August  the  23d. 

Thus  ended  the  career  6f  an  exiled  Irish  patriot,  who  had  been  em- 
bassador to  four  difierent  courts — who  had  ruled  with  episcopal  power 
in  four  dififerent  countries — who  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Catholic 
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confederacy  of  his  country,  and  one  of  tiie  beet  among  ihe  Ohiistian 
bishops  of  his  age. 

As  an  author  he  must  have  been  formidable,  as  a  Clarendon  entered 
the  lists  with  him ;  and  as  at  a  time  when  Europe  was  engaged  in  the 
greatest  affairs,  and  when  her  greatest  men  of  the  age  were  actively  em« 
ployed  on  the  theater  of  war  or  peace,  he  forced  on  the  general  atten- 
tion, by  the  strength  of  his  writings,  the  fortunes  of  Iceland.  Yet  no 
writer  has  been  dealt  with  more  unmercifully  than  Kicholas  French. 
By  one  writer  he  is  called  ^^  a  waspish  prelate,"  by  another,  ^^  an  incen- 
diaiy,"  another  declares  him  ^^  seditious,"  and  Harris,  otherwise  impar- 
tial and  candid,  is  still  more  offensive  to  his  character.  His  epitaph 
supplies  an  answer  to  his  adversaries : — 

D.  O.  M. 

SISTE,  VUTOB,  AUDI,  LEQE,  LUOE, 

JAOET  mc 

nXUSTRISSIMUS  AC  PUBSIMUS  FBJBSTJL, 
NICOLAUS  FRENCH, 

FKKJsnsNBfum  m  hibebnia  efibcopus  humujb. 

SACBjB  TGNTIFICLS  CAPELUB  COMBB  ASSIBTEafS 

SUPBEMI  COKOIUI  inBERNL£  CONSILIABinS, 

AB  EODEM  AD  mNOCENTIUM  X.  PAPAIC, 

CUM  AUCTORrrATE  DEPUTATUS 

ILLUSTBISBIICOBUM  AC  B.  B.  EPISOOPOBUH 

IN  GAIXIOIA,  PABI8IEN8IB  IN  GALLIA  AC  DEHUM 

OANDAVENBIB  IN  FLANDBIA  COABJTJTOB  INDEFE88TJ8, 

HEBE8IABCHABUM  AC  HEBETTCOBUH 

TAM  VEEBO  QUAM  CALAHO 

PBOFLIGATOE  ACEBBIMU8. 

OOLLEGH  PABTOBALIS  HIBERKOBUM  LOVANII 

ALUMNUS,  MAGISTEB,  PB.£8ES,  BENEFAOTOB 

FUNDATA  IBmEM  BUBSA  180  FLOBENOBUM 

ANNUATIM  IN  PEBPETUUM 

PBO  OAPACIOBIBUS  INGENIIS. 

TANDEM  EXULTATU8  8UI  A  DILECnS, 

PATBIA,  EPIBCOPATU  ET  GBEGE 

OB  UDEM  ANNOS  25,  PBiESUL  EMEBITUS. 

EMEN8I8  PBO  ECCLE8IA  DEI  INNUMEBIB 

PEBIOULIB  AC  PERSBCUnONIBUB, 

CUNCnS  SEMPEB  GBATT8,  OMNTOUS  SPECTABILIS 

NON  SINE  MAGNO  PATBLE  SU^  FBJBJUDIOIO 

BONOBUMQUE  SUBPIBIIS  AC  LACBYMIB, 


"% 


ur 


HOC  MASMOBB  TEQTTURj  QUI  YXBB  FUFT 
ANDCO  PONTIFEX,  VEKBO  ANQSLUBy 


VITA  8A0BBD0B, 


obut  gandayi  in  meibopoij  flandsub, 
jetaub  anno  74,  xpiboopatus  80. 

Luke  Wadding,  bishop  of  Ferns,  in  1687. 

Ifichael  lloesiter,  bishop  of  Ferns,  1709. 

Bishop  Yerdon  sncceeded. 

Bishop  Callftghan  succeeded,  1729. 

Nicholas  Sweetman,  bishop  of  Ferns,  died  1780. 

James  Canlfield,  bishop  of  Ferns,  1810. 

Patrick  By  an  sncceeded,  died  in  1819. 

James  Keating,  coadjutor  to  bishop  Byan,  in  1818.  Succeeded  the 
Slst  of  March,  1819.  Died  uniyersallj  regretted  about  the  doee  of 
1849  or  beginning  of  1850.  In  Ym  death  the  diocese  of  Ferns  sustained 
the  loss  of  an  excellent  prelate — ^Ireland  and  her  fiuth,  a  champion  and 
patriot 

Milesius  Murphy,  who  was  parish  priest  of  Wexford  and  yicar^ 
general  of  the  diocese,  and  who  hi^pily  presides,  was  consecrated  on 
the  10th  of  March,  1850. 


CHAPTER  XX; 


PROYINGB  OF  KUNSTERr-AEGHDIOCESE  OF  OABHEL. 


St.  Patrick  having  finished  his  mifision  at  Ossory,  proceeded  irith- 
<mt  delay  to  Cashel,  where  the  kings  of  the  proyiqoe  usually  resided. 
On  approadiing  the  city,  it  is  related,  that  the  kipg  came  to  greet  hiiO) 
and  having  given  him  a  welcome  salutation,  conducted  the  apostle  to 
Us  court    The  period  assigned  to  the  transactions  of  St  Patrick  iB 
Munster  is  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  445.    The  king,  who  thus 
oordially  received  the  saint,  is  said  to  have,  been  Aengos,  the  Bon  of 
Natfraich,  a  prince,  who  has  been  for  his  zeal  and  piety  highly  c<nxk- 
mended  by  ipany  ancient  writers.    Although  his  conversion  cannot  be 
controverted^  yet  his  accession  to  the  throne  seems  to  belong  to  a  later 
period,  as  the  king  Aengus  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Carlow,  which 
was  fought,  according  to  the  Four  Masters,  A.D.  489.    Aengus  must 
have  been  then  very  young ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  prince  or  king 
of  Cashel,   who  paid  attention  to  St.  Patrick,  was  Natfraich  himself 
Though  he  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  yet  he 
might  have  shown  this  courtesy  to  the  apostle,  as  a  stranger  of  rank, 
and  one  who  was  so  particularly  favored  with  the  protection  of  Heaven, 
and  have  permitted  him  to  preach  the  gospel  to  his  subjects,  as  well  as 
instruct  his  own  children.     However  this  be,  Aengus  was  instructed  in 
the  faith,  and  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  which  he  occupied  thirty- 
six  years,  became  highly  instrumental  in  spreading  the  faith  throughout 
Munster.    The  celebrated  anecdote  of  the  prince's  foot  having  been 
pierced  by  the  staff  of  St.  Patrick,  it  seems,  did  not  occur  in  tlie  act  of 
baptism,  as  the  sacred  rite  was  then  administered  by  immerson ;  but 
rather  when  the  saint  was  imparting  his  blessing  to  Aengus,  who  ap- 
proached too  closely  to  the  apostle  in  his  desire  to  obtain  such  a  favor. 
Tlie  prince,  when  asked  by  St.  Patrick,  why  he  had  not  given  some  in- 
dication of  the  pain  he  had  felt,  replied,  that  he  submitted  to  the  pierc- 
ing of  his  foot  as  a  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  accordingly  bore  it  with 
patience. 
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8t  Patrick,  it  is  said,  converted  several  other  persons  of  distinction 
■t  Gflahel,  and  after  this  prosperous  beginning  at  head  quarters,  set  out 
fbr  other  regions  of  the  province,  preaching  the  gospel,  baptizing  new 
eonyertSi  reviving  the  faith  of  those  who  were  already  Christians,  erect- 
iBg  churches,  and  appointing  pastors.  Hence  we  can  legitimately  infer, 
Aat  St  Patrick  had  some  precursors  in  the  southern  parts,  as  there  were 
Christians  in  Ireland  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Palladius,  tlie  predecessor 
of  St  Patrick. 

It  18  said  that  a  synod  was  then  held  at  Cashel,  and  that  certain  regu- 
lltioDfl  were  entered  into  regarding  the  sees  of  Cashel,  Ardmorc,  Saigir, 
and  Begerih,  over  which  Ailbe,  Declan,  Ejeran,  and  Iber  presided  be- 
hte  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick.  Had  such  proceedings  taken  place, 
thej  would  not  be  omitted  in  all  the  lives  of  St  Patrick ;  and  again, 
■one  of  those  saints  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  bishop,  at  this  early 
ifaige  of  St.  Patrick's  preaching  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  That  there 
lUbd  been  some  murmuring  against  himself,  the  apostle  hints  in  his  con- 
ftntoDB,  probably  originating  in  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  which  might  have 
influenced  some  of  the  Christians  who  were  there  prior  to  his  mission — 
and  perhaps  some  of  those  cavillers  belonged  to  the  clerical  order,  as 
Bt.  Piatrick  wished  to  impress,  that  he  had  with  groat  risk  visited  even 
the  remotest  places,  into  which  no  missionary  had  ever  before  pene- 
tnted. 

The  first  district  which  St.  Patrick  visited  after  his  departure  from 
Ouhel,  was  seemingly  the  extensive  and  flat  country  between  Cflshel 
and  Limerick.  Here  lie  is  said  to  have  founded  several  churches,  and 
to  have  left  some  of  his  disciples  to  preside  at  one  of  them,  called  Kill- 
fheacla.  Thence  he  went  to  the  territory  of  Ava-Cliach  (in  the  now 
ooonties  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick,)  in  a  part  of  which,  the  barony  of 
Coonagh,  he  was  at  first  violently  opposed  by  the  dynast  Olild,  but  in 
consequence  of  a  miracle,  which  was  in  accordance  with  St.  Patrick's 
orders  to  his  disciples  Ailbe  and  Ibar,  obtained  through  their  prayers, 
the  dynast,  his  family  and  subjects  are  said  to  have  been  converted  and 
baptized.  •  While  the  apostle  remained  in  the  territor}'  of  Ara-Cliach, 
he  foretold,  we  are  assured  in  the  Trepartitc,  various  circumstancec  rela- 
tive to  future  transactions  in  the  country,  and  among  others,  the  foun- 
dation of  a  monastery  at  Kill-ratha,  and  of  a  church  at  Kill-Tcidhil. 

We  next  find  the  apostle  in  a  tract  lying  to  the  east  of  Limerick, 
and  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  a  chieftain  of  the  name  of 
Lonan,  and  there  met  the  young  Nessan,  who  Ls  well  known  in  the 
annals  of  the  Irish  church.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Mun 
stcr  or  Clare,  hearing  of  St.  Patrick's  visit  to  their  vicinity,  crosseil  the 
Shannon  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him,  and  who,  when  instnicted  in  the 
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Cihristian  religion,  were  baptized  in  the  field  of  Tirg^aaB.  He  was  also 
waited  on  bj  Oartiben,  eon  of  Blod,  the  prince  of  North  Munstiar  and 
prc^enitor  of  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond.  Having  ascended  Mount 
Fentine,  near  Donoughmore,  and  viewing  the  conntry  of  lliomond,  ha 
blessed  it,  and  foretold  the  birth  of  St  Benanns,  of  Inniscatha.  Aftai^ 
wards  the  saint  went  to  Lnachra,  and  while  in  that  district  he  is  said  to 
have  prophecied,  that  the  ^^  great  patriarch  of  monks  and  star  of  the 
western  world  would  be  bom  in  West  Monster,  viz.  St.  Brendan,  of  the 
race  of  Hua-Alta,  and  that  his  birth  would  be  several  years  (twenty) 
aftei^  his  own  death."  It  seems  that  he  did  not  continue  his  couise-  to 
any  ^er  part  of  West  Munster,  and  turning  back  from  Luachra,  h% 
directed  his  steps  towards  Desmond,  or  South  Munster.  Concerning  hii 
transactions  in  this  region  we  have  nothing,  even  on  which  to  found  con* 
jecture.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  the  southern  part  of  the  Desii 
(Watcrford),  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  chieftain  Fergar  and  his 
nobles,  to  have,  not  without  much  trouble,  arranged  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  the  territory.  When  near  the  banks  of  the  Suir,  he  waa 
kindly  received  by  the  inhabitants,  and  continuing  thence  his  joumey 
through  the  now  county  of  Upperary,  proceeded  to  lower  Ormcxid, 
where  he  converted,  among  others,  two  brothers  of  a  powerful  fiunily, 
Munech  and  Meachair — ^their  eldest  brother,  Furech,  remaining  an  ob- 
stinate infidel.  Having  now  spent  seven  years  in  the  southern  province 
of  Ireland,  he  set  out  for  Leinster,  and  was  escorted  by  the  chieftains 
and  people  in  multitudes,  ^m  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  wished  to 
obtain  his  benediction,  and  whicli,  from  an  eminence,  he  cheerfully 
bestowed  on  them,  and  on  all  Munster. 

About  the  year  462,  the  apostle  took  his  departure  from  Munster. 
The  bishop  without  fault,  as  the  Four  Masters  call  him,  Secundinus, 
whom  St.  Patrick  had  left  to  watch  over  the  churches  of  Meath  and  the 
northern  parts,  was  already  dead,  having  departed  this  life  on  the  27th 
of  November,  448,  and  in  the  75th  of  his  age.  He  was  a  very  wise 
and  prudent  prelate,  and  the  first  that  died  in  Ireland.  Having,  it  is 
said,  expressed  disapprobation  of  the  disinterestedness  which  St.  Pa- 
trick observed,  in  refusing  donations  or  grants  of  land,  by  which, 
according  to  the  views  of  Secundinus,  he  might  support  a  large  number 
of  holy  persons;  the  saint  having  explained  the  reason  of  his  not  ao* 
cepting  of  presents  or  grants  of  any  value,  lest  the  incredulous  should 
defame  his  ministry ;  the  holy  bishop  sought  forgiveness,  and  expressed 
his  sorrow.  According  to  some  accounts,  it  was  on  this  occasion  of  his 
pardon  by  the  saint,  that  he  composed  his*  hymn  in  honor  of  St. 
Patrick. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  horrid  transaction  which  moved  St  Par 
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trick  to  write  his  letter  agaiost  GoroticuSi  occurred  before  his  departure 
ftom  Munster,  and  in  some  part  of  its  south-eastern  seaboard,  as  that 
tract  lay  convenient  for  the  expedition  of  that  prince  against  the  Irish 
foasti  as  after  his  departure  to  the  north,  St.  Patrick  is  not  found  preach- 
ing in  anj  region  of  the  maritime  part  of  Ireland,  south  oT  Louth. 

Ihe  prince  Coroticus,  though  apparently  a  Christian,  as  St  Patrick 
€aECommunicated  him  and  his  followers,  was  a  tyrant,  a  pirate,  and  a 
penecutor.  He  landed  with  a  party  of  his  armed  followers  at  a  season 
of  solemn  baptism,  either  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  or  the  Epiphany,  for  on 
this  last  festival  the  sacrament  of  regeneration  was  solemnly  adminis- 
tered in  Ireland,  and  set  about  plundering  a  district  in  which  the  saint 
had  just  conferred  that  rite,  as  well  as  that  of  confirmation,  on  a  great 
number  of  converts.  Having  murdered  several  persons,  those  ma- 
nmders  carried  off  a  considerable  number  of  people,  whom  they  sold  or 
delivered  as  slaves  to  the  Scots  and  to  the  apostate  Picts,  who  were  then 
probably  on  a  similar  expedition  in  Britain,  and  who  were,  about  the 
year  450,  obliged  to  return  to  their  own  country,  vanquished  by  the 
Saxon  auxiliaries,  whom  the  Britons  invited  to  become  their  protectors. 
Ihe  saint  had  written  a  letter,  not  extant,  which  he  had  sent  with  a 
jonng  priest,  instructed  by  himself  &om  his  younger  days,  to  the 
pirates,  requesting  of  them  to  restore  the  baptized  captives,  and  a 
portion  of  the  booty.  The  letter  not  regarded — the  bearer  and  his  com- 
panions treated  witli  scorn  and  mockery,  St.  Patrick  was  placed  under 
the  necessity  of  issuing  a  circular  epistle,  in  which  he  announces  Iiim- 
self  a  bisliop,  and  established  in  Ireland,  and  proclaims  to  all  those  who 
fear  God,  that  the  said  murdcreni  and  robbers  are  excommunicated  and 
estranged  from  Clirist ;  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  show  them  civility,  to 
€at  or  drink  with  them,  or  receive  their  offerings,  until  sincerely  repent- 
ing, they  made  atonement  to  an  ofiended  God,  and  liberate  his  servants 
and  the  handmaids  of  Christ.  He  begs  of  the  faithful,  into  whose 
hands  his  letter  may  happen  to  come,  to  have  it  read  before  the  people, 
and  before  Coroticus  himself,  and  to  communicate  it  to  his  soldiers,  in 
the  hope  that  they  and  their  master  may  return  to  God. 

In  his  expostulation,  he  affectingly  observes  that  tlic  Eonian  and 
Gallic  Cliristians  are  wont  to  send  proper  pereons,  witli  large  sums  of 
money,  to  the  Franks  and  other  pagans,  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming 
Cliristian  captives,  while  on  the  contrary,  the  monster  Coroticus  made  a 
traffic  of  the  members  of  Christ,  to  nations  ignorant  of  a  supreme 
Being.  Whether  the  remonstrance  or  the  sentence  of  St.  Patrick  pro- 
duced any  effect  or  change  in  the  conduct  of  this  tyrant  is  not  known. 

.  Cashel  and  Emly  united,  constitute  tlie  archiepiscopal  chair  of  Mun- 
ster.    The  see  of  Cashel  was  founded  in  tlie  tentli  centur}',  by  Connac 
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MacCnlinan,  in  whose  pereon  the  mitre  and  sceptre  were  united.  Before 
the  time  of  this  prelate,  C^el,  though  the  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Munster,  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Emly.  la* 
the  council  of  Kells,  held  in  1152,  under  Cardinal  Paparo,  Cashel 
was  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  dignity,  and  its  prelate  invested  with 
the  pallium  ;  it  then  ranked  next  to  Armagh,  and  8t.  Malachj  desired 
to  have  this  mark  of  distinction,  which  the  pallium  conferred,  bestowed' 
on  this  see  as  well  as  Armagh. 

Cormac  erected  a  cathedral  in  Cashel,  which,  according  to  the 
annals  of  the  island  of  All  Saints,  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  cons^ 
crated  with  great  solemnity.  Between  the  founder  Cormac  and  the 
council  of  Kells,  only  four  of  his  successors  are  mentioned ;  their  act» 
and  those  of  other  eminent  ecclesiastics  having  been  completely  de- 
stroyed. 

Cormac  MacCulinan  was  bom  in  the  year  837,  and  was  of  the 
Eugenian  branch,  being  lineally  descended  from  Aengus,  who  had  been 
baptized  by  St.  Patrick.  Having  received  an  ecclesiastical  education 
under  Snegdus,  the  erudite  abbot  of  Castle  Dcrmot,  he  was  admitted  to 
holy  orders,  and  it  seems,  was  after  a  certain  period  raised  to  the  episco- 
pacy, on  account  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  as  it  was  customary  in  the 
Irish  Church  to  promote  persons  who  were  distinguished,  to  that  rank, 
in  places  where  previously  no  bishops  presided.  Some  conjecture  that 
he  had  been  bishop  of  Lismore  before  his  removal  to  Cashel,  as  a  Coiv 
mac,  son  of  Culinan,  is  stated  to  have  been  bishop  of  that  see  in  those 
times  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  admit  two  bishops,  sons  of  Culinan,  as  contem- 
poraries at  Cashel  and  Lismore. 

Kingeagan,  who  then  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  province,  having  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  his  subjects,  was  deposed  from  that  throne,  of 
which  he  obtained  possession  in  the  year  895,  and  Cormac  was  called  to 
occupy  it  by  his  opponents,  in  901.  Some  time,  however,  elapsed,  be- 
fore Cormac  obtained  quiet  possession  of  the  sovereignty.  In  902,  when 
Feongaine,  son  of  Gorman,  king  of  Cashel,  was  slain  in  a  contest  by  his 
own  people,  Cormac,  the  year  after,  obtained  the  throne  without  oppo- 
sition— and  thus  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  were  united  in  the 
person  of  Cormac ;  nor  was  such  an  union  unknown  in  his  days,  as 
Olchobair ,  who  died  in  851,  and  Cinfeled,  who  departed  life  in  872, 
were  kings  of  Munster  and  bishops  of  Emly. 

In  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  while  Cormac  was 
ruling  his  kingdom  in  peace  and  tranquility,  the  monarch  of  all  Ire- 
Ian,  Flan  Sionna,  together  with  Cearbhall,  king  of  Leinster,  marched 
with  a  powerful  army  into  the  dominions  of  Cormac,  and  laid  waste 
the  whole  territory  between  Gowran  and  Limerick.    Being  at  the  time 
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unprepared  to  repel  the  assailants,  Cormac  was  the  passive  spectator  of 
Ao  ruin  which  they  inflicted.  In  the  following  year  Cormac  collected 
the  forces  of  Munster,  and  accompanied  by  Flahertach,  abbot  of  Innis- 
tt&jy  directed  his  march  towards  the  county  of  Meath,  with  a  view  of 
demanding  satisfaction,  and  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  similar  injn- 
xies.  Tlie  abbot  of  Inniscathy  was  a  man  of  a  bold,  iiery,  and  martial 
disposition,  and  by  his  counsel  prevailed  on  C!ormac  to  engage  with  the 
enemy.  Having  arrived  in  Magh-leana  (King's  county),  Cormac 
grre  battle  to  Flan  and  his  confederates,  and  defeated  them,  with  great 
ktB,  particularly  the  Nialls,  among  whom  Maolchraobha,  king  of 
iyrone,'was  slain. 

The  monarch  of  all  Ireland  forced  to  submit,  and  give  hostages  to 
Oormac,  the  army  of  Munster  advanced  towards  Connaught,  and 
obliged  the  people  of  that  province  and  some  of  the  Nialls,  to  give 
hostages,  after  which  they  plundered  the  islands  of  Lough-Kee,  and  a 
fleet  that  lay  there,  and  on  this  occasion  Leath-Cuin,  the  northern  half 
of  Ireland  became  tributary  to  an  ecclesiastic. 

Flan,  the  monarch,  who  was  of  an  ungovernable  temper,  could  not 
brook  such  a  degradation.  Li  the  year  908,  with  the  aid  of  Cearbhall, 
king  of  Leinster,  Cathal,  king  of  Connaught,  and  the  princes  of  Leath- 
eoin,  he  raised  a  formidable  body  of  troops,  and  disregarding  the  treaty 
which  he  had  signed,  and  the  hostages  he  had  delivered,  advanced 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Munster,  intent  at  all  hazards  on  the  subjuga- 
tion and  destruction  of  the  men  of  Munster.  Connac,  who  was  natu- 
rally of  a  calm  and  peaceable  disposition,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  hostile  approach  of  Flan  and  his  adherents,  was  disposed  to  send 
messengers  and  adjust  matters  without  deciding  the  affair  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  but  his  views  were  overruled  by  the  military  abbot  of  Innis- 
cathy, who  had  been  one  of  Cormac's  principal  commanders.  CormaC| 
in  opposition  to  his  own  wishes,  and  with,  it  is  said,  a  foreknowledge  of 
hi8t)wn  death,  in  case  he  should  meet  his  adversaries  out  of  his  own 
country,  was  constrained  to  lead  his  forces  towards  Leinster,  in  order  to 
meet  the  enemy,  and  give  them  battle.  The  contending  hosts  met 
within  view  of  each  other,  at  Ballymoon,  in  the  county  of  Carlow.  The 
forces  of  Munster  were  reinforced  by  tliosc  of  Ossory,  under  their 
« various  chiefs,  and  also  by  many  of  the  principal  nobility.  Tlio  abbot 
Flahertach  had  other  ecclesiastics,  as  companions  in  tliis  ill-fated  con- 
test The  abbot  of  Cork,  MacEogan,  Colman,  abbot  of  Kennity,  and 
Tiobruide,  bishop  of  Emly,  and  many  more  of  the  clerical  order,  accom- 
panied the  forces  of  their  province.  Unhappily,  at  this  period,  a  mar- 
tial spirit   pervaded  the  Lish  clergyj  which  was  so  contrary  to  the 

feelings  of  their  predecessors ;  it  originated  in  the  contests  with  tho 
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Danes,  and  in  which  the  clergy  were  of  necessity  involved,  as  they 
were  frequently  obliged  to  take  up  arms,  and  defend  themselves  and 
their  establishments  against  those  savage  and  mthless  invaders. 

A  desperate  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Cknrmac  was  slain  by  (me 
Fiacha,  a  herdsman,  and  along  with  him  the  abbots  MacEogan  and 
Oolman,  Kelly  the  prince  of  Ossory,  Fogarty  prince  of  Kerry,  and 
about  six  thousand  of  Cormac's  forces  were  put  to  the  sword, 

Before  the  engagement  Cormac  made  his  confession  to  Comghall, 
and  also  prepared  his  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  sacred  ornament^ 
and  utensils,  gold  and  silver,  to  various  churches  and  religious  places, 
Cashel,  Lismore,  Emly,  Armagh,  Kildare,  Qlendaloch,  Lmiscathy, 
and  Mungairii  It  is  said  that  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Cashel, 
and  there  interred.  According  to  another  account,  he  was  buried  at 
Castledcrmot. 

This  prelate  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  work,  the  Psalter  of 
Cashel,  in  which  the  ancient  events  of  Irish  history  are  chronologically 
treated ;  he  also  compiled  an  Irish  glossary,  and  a  work  on  the  gene> 
alogies  of  the  Irish  saints.  Cormac  erected  a  small  but  beautiful 
chapel  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  in  the  city  of  Cashel. 

Cormac  MacCuUenan  governed  the  province  of  Munster  for  the 
space  of  seven  years,  and  during  his  reign  acquired  the  character  of  a 
just  and  learned  prince.  Fortune  smiled  upon  him ;  his  power  was 
dreaded ;  and  by  his  subjects  he  was  revered,  because  of  his  many 
virtues. 

The  see  of  Emly  was  founded  by  St.  Ailbe,  about  the  year  464.  He 
was  a  native  of  Eliach,  now  called  Eliogarty,  in  Munster,  and  became 
a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick  about  the  year  445.  St.  Ailbe  is  represented 
by  some  as  a  bishop  exercising  episcopal  functions  in  Ireland  before  the 
arrival  of  the  apostle  of  the  nation.  Such  a  statement  is  at  vittiance 
with  the  testimony  of  Prosper,  Tirechen,  and  other  authorities,  and 
with  the  chronology  of  the  Irish  annals,  which  state  positively  that  his 
death  took  place  in  the  year  527.  Tirechen,  one  of  the  most  accurate 
writers  of  our  country,  has  recorded  that  Ailbe  was  ordained  priest  by 
St.  Patrick.  St.  Ailbe  lived  under  the  pious  king  Aengus,  and  having 
erected  his  cathedral  on  a  convenient  site,  which  that  prince  had  pre- 
sented, he  soon  after  laid  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  and  college,  i|# 
which  human  and  heavenly  science  was  taught  gratuitously,  and  iR*, 
which,  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe  resorted.  Among  the  number 
of  eminent  persons  who  received  their  education  under  Ailbe,  are 
reckoned  Colman  of  Dromore,  and  Nessan  of  Mungret.  St.  Ailbe, 
Justly  revered  for  his  piety  and  sanctity,  was  looked  upon  as  another 
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8t  Patrick,  and  a  second  patron  of  MuuBter.    He  is  deservedly  ranked 
among  the  fathers  of  the  Irish  chnrch. 

Ailbe,  in  his  humility,  desirous  to  avoid  the  respect  which,  was 
flhown  him,  resolved  to  retire  to  the  Jsland  of  Tyle,  in  Iceland ;  but  the 
long,  who  was  unwilling  that  his  people  should  be  deprived  of  the  emi- 
nent services  which  his  presence  would  confer,  prevailed  on  him  to  re- 
turn to  Emly.  Twenty-two  of  his  monks  were  allowed  to  pursue  theii* 
journey,  in  order  tp  enlighten  the  inhabitants  of  this  distant  region  in 
the  glad  tidings  of  redemption. 

During  tlie  incumbency  of  St.  Ailbe,  a  synod  was  held  at  Cashel, 
attended  also  by  tlie  king  and  tlie  chiefs  of  the  DesiL  St.  Declan,  of 
Aidmore  was  present  Many  valuable  decrees  regarding  morals  and 
ecclesiastical  discipline  were  enacted. 

See  of  Cashel.  Its  founder,  Cormac  MacCuUenan,  king  of  Mun- 
ster  and  bisliop  of  Cashel.    His  transactions  already  noticed. 

Donald  O'Hene,  who  sat  in  Cormac's  chair,  died  in  the  year  1098, 
according  to  the  Four  Masters,  who  say  of  him,  ^'  that  he  was  descended 
of  the  family  of  the  Daleassians ;  that  he  was  the  fountain  of  religion 
in  the  western  parts  of  Europe — second  to  no  Irishman  in  wisdom  and 
piety ;  that  he  was  the  most  learned  doctor  of  Ireland  in  the  Boman 
law,  and  died  oh  the  1st  of  December.  He  assisted  at  a  council  held 
in  Ireland,  A.D.  109G,  in  which  Wateifoixi  was  erected  into  a  bishopric. 

Miler  O'Dunan,  died  at  Clonard,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1118,  in 
the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  most  pious  man  in  the  west- 
em  world. 

Malisa  OToglada,  died  in  1131. 

Donatus  O'Conding,  died  in  1137.  He  was  a  prelate  celebrated  for 
his  devotion,  wisdom,  and  alms-deeds. 

Donatus  O'Lonargan  I.  sat  in  1152,  and  departed  life  in  1158.  In 
the  annals  of  the  Island  of  All  Saints,  Donatus  is  styled  ^^  arch-elder  of 
Munster,  a  learned  and  liberal  man,  especially  to  the  poor."  In  the  in- 
cumbency of  Donatus,  the  see  of  Cashel  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  me- 
tropolitan, at  the  synod  of  Kells,  held  in  1152. 

Donald  O'HuUucan,  succeeded  in  1158.  During  his  incumbency,  a 
lynod  was  held  at  Cashel,  by  command  of  King  Henry  H,  in  which 
Christian  O'Conarchy,  the  legate  of  Ireland  and  bishop  of  Lismore  pre- 
ided,  in  order  to  regulate  some  affairs  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland,  besides  the 
abbots,  attended;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  primate  Gelasius  or  his 
suffragans  of  Ulster  did  not  attend,  if  we  may  except  the  bishop  of 
Clogher.  The  archbishops  of  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam  are  said  to 
have  assisted,  with  tlieir  suffragans,  abbots,  and  archdeacons.    On  the 
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part  of  Heniy  were  Ralpli,  archdeacon  of  Landaff,  Lis  chaplaiOi  Hi-, 
cholas,  and  some  other  ecclesiastics. 

First  decree  for  the  reformation  of  the  abuses  prevalent  in  the  Iriak 
church,  and  which  the  emissaries  of  England  were  so  intent  on  refomir 
ing,  ^^  that  children  should  be  brought  to  the  church  and  baptized  thert 
in  clean  water,  with  the  triple  immersion,  and  that  this  act  should  h% 
performed  bj  the  priests,  unless  in  cases  of  imminent  danger  of  death, 
and  then  by  any  one  without  distinction  of  sex  or  order." 

2d.  It  was  ordered  that  tithes  should  be  paid  to  the  churches  out 
of  every  sort  of  property. 

8d.  That  all  laymen  who  wish  to  take  wives,  should  take  then 
according  to  the  canon  law,  which  prohibited  marriages  within  certain 
degrees  of  consanguinity  or  affinity. 

4th.  That  all  ecclesiastical  lands  and  property  connected  with  them 
should  be  exempt  from  the  exactions  of  laymen. 

5th.  That  in  case  of  murder  by  laymen,  and  of  composition  on  their 
part  with  their  enemies,  clergymen,  the  rektions  of  such,  are  not  to 
pay  part  of  the  fine,  &c. 

6th.  That  all  the  faithful,  lying  in  sickness,  do  in  the  presence  of 
their  confessor  and  neighbors,  make  their  will  with  due  solemnity. 

7th.  «That  due  respect  be  paid  to  those  who  die  after  a  good  confes- 
sion, by  means  of  masses,  vigils,  and  decent  burial,  and  likewise,  that  all 
divine  matters  be  henceforth  conducted  agreeably  to  the  practices  of  the 
holy  Anglican  Church.  These  decrees — ^the  only  ones  that  emanated 
from  the  synod — ^were  confirmed  by  the  king  and  subscribed  by  its 
members. 

Such  an  important  reform  in  the  abuses  of  the  Irish  Church  must 
have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  royal  zeal  of  Henry,  who  was  some- 
time before  accessory  to  the  death  of  St.  Thomas  k  Socket,  because  that 
holy  prelate  would  not  allow  him  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  the  church, 
which  he  was  bound  to  protect  and  defend.  In  the  transactions  of  the 
synod  his  stipulation  with  Pope  Adrian  concerning  the  payment  of  Pe- 
ter-pence is  entirely 'lost  sight  of;  but  the  crafty  monarch,  in  order  to 
gain  them  over  to  his  views,  paid  great  attention  to  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  clergy,  though  he  had  been  laboring  at  homo  to  OUP* 
cumscribe  the  rights  of  their  brethren  in  England.  The  canons  of 
council — the  ones  relative  to  baptism  and  to  the  celebration  of  ma; 
— ^form  the  groundwork  of  slander  against  the  Irish  Church.  Another 
clerical  defamer,  John  Brompton,  a  Cistercian  monk,  introduces  a  bare- 
faced calumny  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  Hitherto  Lanfranc,  nor  Anr 
selm  of  Canterbury,  nor  St.  Bernard,  nor  Gerald  Barry,  accuse  the  Irish 
with  polygamy ;  they  may  have  complained  against  the  practice  of  marry- 
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ing  within  the  prohibited  d^rees,  nor  was  it  an  easy  undertaking  to  put 
a  stop  to  these  intermarriages  in  Ireland,  because  of  the  system  of  dan* 
diip  and  of  the  Irish  laws  relative  to  the  right  by  which  landed  property, 
was  held,  and  to  the  rules  of  succession  thereto.  Hie  charge  of  polyg- 
amy is  an  atrocious  one,  invented  for  the  sole  purpose  of  vilifying  the 
Irish  people.  There  is  not  the  least  foundation  for  it  in  any  portion  of 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland. 

With  regard  to  the  administration  of  baptism,  it  was  conferred  in  the 
diurches  when  Christianity  was  well  established.  Thus  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  life  of  St.  Finnian,  that  some  women  were  carrying  him  to  the 
diurch  of  Roscur  to  be  there  baptized  by  the  bishop,  Forchem,  and 
fhat  they  were  met  by  a  8t  Abban,  who  stopped  those  females  and  bap- 
tiied  Finnian  in  tlie  water  of  two  united  rivers.  St  Patrick  used  to 
baptize  his  converts  in  rivers,  lakes  and  fountains.  It  is  also  related  of 
St  Senan,  that  his  parents  took  him  to  the  church.  Some  negligence 
may  have  crept  in  with  regard  to  the  conferring  of  baptism  out  of  the 
diurches,  which  the  synod  wished  to  redress.  Another  abuse  which  is 
alleged,  was  that  of  baptizing  the  children  of  the  rich  in  milk,  instead 
of  water.  St  Adamnan  in  his  life  of  Columbkille,  relates  that  when 
he  was  traveling  through  the  country  of  the  Picts,  an  infant  was  pre- 
sented by  his  parents  for  baptism,  and  that  as  there  was  no  water  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  Saint  prayed  for  a  while  upon  a  rock  and  blessed  a 
part  of  it,  whence  water  immediately  flowed  in  abundance,  with  which 
he  baptized  the  infant  Had  the  practice  of  baptizing  with  milk  pre- 
vailed among  the  Irish,  how  lias  it  escaped  St  Bernard,  Lanfranc,  or 
Anselni,  and,  above  all,  the  searching  eye  of  Gerald  Barry  ? 

St.  Jerome  observes,  that  milk  and  wine,  the  former  denoting  their 
innocence,  used  to  be  given  to  newly-baptized  in&nts  in  the  western 
diurches ;  in  some  churches  honey  was  given,  instead  of  wine.  A  sim- 
ilar custom  in  Ireland  could  be  mistaken  or  misrepresented ;  nor  is  it 
true  that  the  Irish  people  were  careless  in  having  their  children  baptized 
by  clergymen.  St  Fursey  was,  three  days  after  his  birth,  baptized  by 
8t  Brendan,  of  Clonfert.  St.  Fintan,  of  Cluain-edneach,  on  the  eighth 
day  of  his  birth,  was  baptized  by  a  holy  man  who  lived  in  a  place  called 
(Suain-mic-treoin.  St  Lawrence  OToole  was  baptized  by  the  bishop  of 
;%;i^^^ldarc.  In  the  24:th  and  27th  canons  of  the  Synod,  called  that  of  St 
'  Patrick,  Auxilius,  and  Iseminus,  it  is  ordered  that  no  stranger  do  bap- 
tize, or  offer  the  holy  mysteries  without  the  permission  of  the  bishop. 

King  Henry  sent  to  the  Pope  certain  letters,  it  is  said,  of  all  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  Ireland,  the  synod  having  terminated  its  labors, 
recognizing  his  power  over  the  nation.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Primate  Gelasius  and  his  sufiPragans,  did  not  attend  the  synod  of  Cashel. 
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Ho  may  have  at  a  later  period  forwarded  letters  containing  copies  of 
those  admirdbU  decrees  and  an  account  of  certain  practices  which  might 
induce  the  pontiff  to  sanction  his  views.  Be  this  as  it  mayj  the  decrees 
produced  no  effect  in  Ireland,  and  were  disregarded  by  the  Irish  clergy, 
as  if  the  synod  had  never  been  convoked. 

The  Archbishop  Donald  in  whose  incumbency  those  transactiolis  took 
place,  died  in  the  year  1182.  Three  years  before  his  death  Cashel  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Maurice  succeeded  in  1183  and  died  in  1191 ;  was  a  man  of  learning 
and  wisdom,  according  to  Cambrensis.  Gerald,  having  taunted  the  Irish 
Church  with  having  no  martyrs,  the  archbishop  replied:  "Though," 
says  he,  "  our  country  be  looked  upon  as  barbarous,  uncultivated,  and 
cruel,  yet  they  always  have  paid  reverence  and  honor  to  ecclesiastics, 
and  never  could  stretch  out  their  hands  against  the  saints  of  Gk)d.  But 
now  there  is  come  a  people  who  know  how,  and  are  accustomed  to  make 
martyrs.    Henceforth  Ireland,  like  other  countries,  shall  have  hers.'* 

Mathew  O'Heney  succeeded  in  1192,  and  was  appointed  legate  apos- 
tolic of  Ireland  by  Pope  Celestine  HI.  Mathew  was  a  CSstercian  monk. 
He  convened  a  synod  at  Dublin  in  the  year  of  his  appointment,  and  at 
which  the  best  men  of  Ireland  attended.  Mathew  was  the  author  of 
the  life  of  St.  Outhbert,  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  whom  English  writem 
claim  as  a  native  of  England.  He  was  bom  at  Kells,  in  the  coimty  of 
Meath,  according  to  the  annals  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  near  Dublin.  But 
it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria. 
Benedict  XTV.,  in  his  decree  regarding  the  offices  of  Irish  saints,  enu- 
merates St.  Cuthbert  among  the  national  ones  of  Ireland. 

In  the  annals  (Four  Masters)  is  recorded  the  following  eulogy  of 
the  illustrious  Mathew  O'Heney,  in  the  year  1206 :  "  Mathew,  arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  and  legate  of  Ireland,  the  wisest  and  most  religious 
man  of  the  natives  of  that  countrj-,  having  founded  many  churches, 
having  triumphed  over  the  old  enemy  of  mankind  by  working  many 
miracles,  voluntarily  abandoning  all  worldly  pomp,  happily  went  to  rest 
in  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy-cross,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary." 

Donagh  O'Lonergan  II.,  a  Cistercian  monk,  succeeded  in  1206. 
Pope  Innocent  HI.  gave  him  the  pallium  and  confirmed  the  possessions 
of  the  see  of  Cashel  on  the  6th  of  April,  1210.  In  the  Pope's  letters, 
Donatus  receives  instructions  as  to  his  behavior  in  so  holy  a  clothing, 
and  the  pontiff  points  out  the  festivals  on  which  he  should  wear  this 
badge  of  dignity  and  jurisdiption ;  and  moreover,  desires  when  he  or 
any  of  his  suffragans  should  die,  that  their  pastoral  staff  and  ring  should 
remain  in  its  proper  church  under  a  fiaithful  guardian  for  the  use  of  the 
successor. 
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That  he  should  take  cai®,  the  churchyards  and  ecclesiastical  henefices 
should  not  be  possessed  by  hereditary  right,  and  should  any  attempt  of 
tbis  sort  be  made,  to  have  them  restrained  by  ecclesiastical  censures. 

The  annals  of  Ulster  affirm  that  this  archbishop  assisted  at  the  coun« 
dl  of  Laterau,  in  Rome,  A.D.  1215,  and  died  there ;  yet,  it  is  said  that 
he  wa^  buried  in  the  conventual  church  of  Cisteaux,  in  Burgundy,  OA 
the  gospel  side  of  tbe  great  altar.  ^ 

Donat  O'Lonargan  IIL  succeeded  in  1216.  He  is  said  to  have  erect- 
ed Cashel  into  a  borough,  and  to  have  given  burgage  holdings  to  the 
burgesses.  Donatus  with  the  consent  of  the  Pope  resigned  the  arch- 
bishopric  in  1223.  Some  time  before  his  resignation  he  interdicted  the 
king^s  tenants  and  lands  within  his  diocese ;  upon  which  the  king  ap- 
pealed to  Pope  Honorius  ILL  who  enjoined  Donatus  to  relax  the  inter- 
dict in  fifteen  days,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  authorized  the  bishops  of  £il- 
dare,'  Meath,  and  Ossory  to  do  so.  lie  survived  his  abdication  nine 
years  and  died  in  1232. 

Marian  O'Brien,  bishop  of  Cork,  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Cashel 
in  1224,  and  at  the  Pope's  request  procured  the  royal  assent  to  the  trans- 
lation. Soon  after,  in  May,  1224,  Pope  Ilonoriud  HL  confirmed  by  bull 
the  number  of  twelve  canons  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cashel.  King  Henry 
HL  remised  to  Marian  and  his  successors  the  new  town  of  Cashel,  and 
granted  it  to  be  held  of  him  and  his  heirs  in  free,  pure,  and  perpetual 
alms,  discharged  of  all  exactions  and  secular  services.  The  charter  is 
witnessed  by  Jocelin,  bishop  of  Bath,  Tliomas,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
Walter,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  bears  date  the  15th  of  November, 
1228. 

Marian  soon  after  granted  or  confirmed  tliis  town  to  a  provost  and 
twelve  burgesses,  reserving  some  small  pensions  to  his  see.  By  license 
from  this  prelate.  Sir  David  le  Latimer,  his  seneschal,  foimdcd  a  lazar- 
bouse,  or  hospital  for  lepers,  at  Cashel,  and  in  it  shut  up  his  daughter, 
who  was  afflicted  with  that  distemper.  David  MacCarwill  afterwards 
annexed  and  united  this  hospital  to  an  abbey  of  liis  foundation.  In 
1231,  on  a  journey  he  made  towards  Home,  he  was  seized  with  a  most 
grievous  fit  of  sickness,  and  fearing  that  his  death  was  approaching,  he 
took  on  him  the  habit  of  a  monk  in  a  Cistercian  monastery ;  but  being 
restored  to  health,  and  having  dispatched  his  business  at  Kome,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  land  and  died  five  years  after,  in  the  monastery  of 
Suir,  called  Innis-launaght,  and  was  there  buried.  His  death  is  marked 
m  1238. 

David  MacKelly,  dean  of  Cashel,  ^as  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Cloyne,  and  was  translated  to  the  ai*chdiocese  of  Cashel,  in  1238. 
While  dean  of  Cashel,  he  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  society  of  the  Do- 
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minicans,  at  Cork,  fi'om  whose  body  he  supplied  a  litde  oonventy  which 
he  founded  at  Cashel,  in  1243.  It  eeems  his  predecessor  entered  into 
agreement  with  tlie  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  their  suffragans  against 
the  primatial  right  of  visitation.  David  became  a  party  to  the  same 
compact  In  1251  he  cited  Eobert  of  Emly,  elect  of  Limerick,  to  ap- 
pear in  his  court  and  receive  confirmation,  if  canonically  elected — ^the 
king  deeming  this  citationcm  invasion  of  his  prerogative,  threatened,  if 
he  did  not  revoke  it,  to  seize  his  temporalities.  Archbishop  MacEelly 
died  on  the  2d  of  March,  1252 ;  it  is  said  he  was  buried  in  the  little 
chapel  of  the  apostles,  where  formerly  was  placed  the  £Eur  statue  of  fi 
bishop,  engraved  on  a  monument  of  stone. 

David  MacCarwill,  dean  of  Cashel,  was  elected  in  1253.  The  king 
approved  the  choice  of  the  chapter,  provided  the  bishop  elect  would, 
within  a  fixed  period,  appear  in  person  and  swear  fealty.  David 
founded  tlie  chantry  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Cashel,  and  also  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Hore,  and  the  abbey  of  the  rock  of  Cashel,  which  he  endowed 
with  the  revenues  of  the  Benedictines,  whom  he  had  displaced.  He 
supplied  this  House  with  monks  from  the  abbey  of  MeUifont.  David  is 
said  to  have  dealt  very  harshly  with  his  dean,  Keran,  of  Cashel,  whom 
he  thrust  out  of  his  deanery  after  an  appeal  to  Rome,  and  into  a  prison, 
and  to  have  acted  many  other  tilings  with  rashness  and  insolence.     Pope 
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Alexander  IV.  recommended  Keran,  dean  of  Cashel,  and  his  affairs  to 
the  protection  and  favor  of  Prince  Edwaixi,  then  lord  of  Ireland. 

In  1272,  ho  seized  four  hundred  pounds  of  money  belonging  to  an 
usurer  within  his  diocese.  The  king  hearing  of  it,  sent  a  writ  to  the 
bishop  of  Meath,  who  was  treasurer  of  Ireland,  to  demand  it  of  the  arch- 
bishop, as  belonging  to  him,  by  his  prerogative,  and  to  respite  the 
demand  of  what  debts  were  due  to  the  usurer,  until  further  order. 

In  1274,  the  archbishop  prepared  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  holy 
land,  and  for  that  end  obtained  a  bull,  dated  the  4th  of  October,  from 
Pope  Gregory  X.  to  King  Edward,  recommending  the  see  of  Cashel  to ' 
his  care,  during  the  archbishop's  absence,  that  he  might  perform  his 
vow  with  more  ease  and  freedom.  In  the  same  year  he  was  sued  for 
debts  by  the  king.  The  archbishop  procured  writs  to  the  treasurer, 
barons  and  justice  of  Ireland,  to  suspend  aU  process  against  him  for 
a  time.  In  1278,  he  went  to  England  to  clear  himself  before  the  king, 
of  charges  or  crimes  preferred  against  him.  While  he  continued  in 
England,  soliciting  tlie  royal  favor  a  second  time,  Margaret  le  Blunde, 
in  the  year  1279,  prepared  a  petition  to  King  Edward  I.,  praying  redress 
for  several  cruelties  committe<n)y  the  archbishop  on  her  and  her  family, 
and  alleging  that  through  corruption  or  favor  she  had  been  hitherto  de- 
ice. 
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After  Ilia  return  to  Ireland,  his  enemies  prepared  new  accusations 
against  him,  but  he  again  obtained  the  king's  favor.  It  is  said  in  the 
annalfl  of  Moltifeman,  that  this  prelate  assumed  the  habit  of  a  Cister- 
cian monk,  in  the  year  1269.  He  appropriated  the  church  of  Moy- 
deasel  and  the  chapel  of  Kilmeinenan  to  the  monastery  of  the  blessed 
virgin  of  Kenlis,  in  Ossory,  reserving  a  tliird  part  of  the  profits  to  the 
vicar.    He  died  in  an  advanced  age,  A.D.  1289. 

Stephen  O'Brogan,  archdeacon  of  Glendaloch  and  a  native  ol 
Ulster,  chosen  by  the  dean  and  chapter  in  1290,  was  confirmed  by  tlie 
Pope,  and  obtained  the  temporals  in  the  year  following.  He  governed 
the  see  above  eleven  years,  and  died  about  the  beginning  of  August, 
1302,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church. 

Hanrice  MacGarwill,  archdeacon  of  Cashel,  was  elected  by  the  dean 
aad  chapter,  in,  1203 ;  was  confirmed  by  the  king,  and  which  the  king 
notified  to  the  Pope.  Ho  repaired  to  Home,  and  was  there  consecrated 
and  invested  with  the  palHum ;  on  his  return  home,  ho  obtained  the 
temporals.  By  license  of  this  prelate,  Walter  Multoc  founded  a  con- 
vent for  Augustin  friars,  at  Fethard,  A.D.  1306.  By  his  cimrities  and 
expensive  mode  of  living,  his  see  was  not  sufficient  to  sustain  hia 
outlay. 

He  was  present  at  a  parliament  held  in  Kilkenny,  and  was  one  of 
those  prelates  who  fulminated  anathema  against  tlie  infringers  of  tlie 
statutes  enacted  in  that  parliament.  This  sentence  was  pronounced  in 
the  presence  and  by  the  consent  of  John  Wogan,  justice  of  Ireland, 
Eichard  de  Burgo,  earl  of  Ulster,  John  Fitzthomas,  afterwards  earl  of 
Kildare,  John  Barry,  Maurice  de  Kupe  or  Bochfort,  and  a  very  great 
number  of  the  nobility. 

On  his  confirmation  by  the  king,  Maurice  made  a  public  promise 
and  oath,  that  as  the  king,  without  any  knowledge  of  Ills  person  or  any 
testimonial  on  his  behalf,  had  assented  to  his  election  ;  that  he  would  bo 
loyal  to  the  king  and  kingdom  of  L'eland,  and  that  he  would  find  suffi- 
cient security  ever  to  adhere  to  the  king  and  his  heirs ;  he  has  been 
assuredly  faithful  to  his  promise,  and  in  exhibiting  his  gratitude  to  the 
king  for  the  favor  of  liis  confirmation  to  the  see  of  Cashel,  he  became 
instrumental  in  shutting  the  temple  of  the  constitution  against  the  na- 
tives of  his  own  country — a  line  of  distinction  was  drawn  between  the 
"RngliRh  settlers  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  by  tlie  legis- 
lative chicanery  of  the  parliament  at  liilkenny.  It  became,  soon  after, 
the  fertile  source  of  turbulence,  insurrection,  and  bloodshed,  acconi])lish- 
ing,  as  the  framers  of  those  statutes  contemplated,  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  country,  and  the  universal  beggary  of  its  inliabi- 
tants.    The  altar  and  the  cloister  became  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of 
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British  plunderers.  The  sanctnaries  of  Irelaiid,  which  Irishxiien  opened, 
and  in  which  shelter  and  education  were  once  afforded  to  the  youths  ok 
Britain,  are  closed  against  her  own  children  by  laws,  inflicting  penalties 
for  no  crime,  but  that  of  being  mere  Irishmen. 

In  this  parliament,  the  following  statutes,  infamous  as  unjust,  and 
never  jct  attempted  to  be  justified,  were  passed  and  strengthened  by 
the  anathema  of  the  degenerate  MacCarwill : — 

*^  It  was  enacted,  that  intermarriages  with  the  natives,  or  any  con- 
iiection  with  them,  as  fosterers,  or  in  the  way  of  gossipred,  should  h% 
punished  as  high  treason." 

'^  lliat  the  use  of  their  name,  language,  apparel,  or  customs,  should 
be  punished  with  the  forfeiture  of  lands  and  tenements." 

"  That  any  submission  to  the  Brehon  laws  of  Ireland  was  treason." 

^^  That  the  English  should  not  permit  the  Irish  to  graze  upon  their 
lands." 

"  That  to  compel  English  subjects  to  pay  or  maintain  soldiers  was 
felony." 

^^  That  no  mere  Irishman  should  be  permitted  to  obtain  any  benefice 
in  the  church,  or  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  religious  in- 
stitutes." 

In  1311,  this  archbishop,  together  with  the  prelates  of  Killaloe,  Lis- 
more,  Emly  and  Cloyne,  were  cited  to  appear  personally  at  the  councQ 
of  Vienne,  in  France,  convened  by  Pope  Clement  V.,  but  neither  of 
them  appeared  in  person,  or  by  competent  proxy.  lie  died  about  the 
25th  of  March,  1316,  in  the  13th  year  of  his  consecration. 

William  Fitzjohn,  bishop  of  Ossory,  being  earnestly  recommended 
by  the  king  to  the  Pope ;  the  elections  of  John  MacCarwill,  bishop  of 
Cork,  and  of  Thomas  O'Lonchy,  archdeacon  of  Cashel,  were  annulled, 
and  William  confirmed  as  bishop  of  Cashel,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1317. 
In  April,  1318,  the  king  conveyed  to  him  and  his  chapter,  for  ever,  the 
advowson  of  the  church  of  Dungarvin,  with  all  the  appendant  chapels, 
in  return  for  a  piece  of  ground  in  Cashel,  given  by  them  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  prison.  While  he  sat  the  city  of  Cashel  was  encompassed  with 
a  stone  wall.    He  died  on  the  20th  of  September,  1326. 

John  O'Caroll  or  MacCarwell,  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Barr,  of 
Cork,  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  bisliop  of  this 
see  of  Cork,  in  the  year  1802.  He  succeeded  to  tlie  see  of  Meath,  and 
thence  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Cashel  in  July,  1327.  The  king  sent 
a  writ  to  the  justice,  treasurer,  and  chancellor  of  Ireland,  to  receive  his 
fealty,  without  subjecting  him  to  the  trouble  of  a  journey  to  England, 
ordering  them  at  the  same  time  to  examine  his  provisional  letters,  to 
oblige  him,  before  a  notary  public,  openly  and  expr^ly  to  renounce 
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MDj  prejudicial  clauses  therein,  and  to  lay  a  fine  on  him  for  accepting  a 
papal  provision.  In  1329,  about  the  feast  of  St.  Peter's  chains,  he  died 
in  London,  on  his  return  from  the  court  of  Eome.  After  his  death, 
eleven  manors  belonging  to  the  archbishopric  were  seized  into  the  king's 
liands,  the  far  greater  part  of  which  were  subsequently  alienated  firom 
the  church,  and  small  annual  pensions  reserved  to  the  see. 

Walter  le  Sede  or  Eufus,  at  first  a  canon,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Oork,  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Cashel,  in  1380,  by  the  Pope,  who 
declared,  that  for  this  turn,  while  John  O'Carrol  was  yet  living,  he  had 
reserved  the  provision  to  the  see  of  Cashel,  to  be  disposed  of  by  himself 
ind  the  apostolic  see,  when  it  should  happen  to  become  vacant 

On  the  19th  of  August  following  his  translation,  he  was  restored  to 
the  temporals  and  died  in  February,  1331.  A  little  before  his  death,  he 
granted  some  tithes  to  his  vicars  choral. 

John  O'Grady,  some  time  rector  of  Ogussin,  in  Killaloe,  and  treasu- 
rer of  Cashel,  elected  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  was  confirmed  by  the 
Pope  in  1332.  John  made  many  donations  to  his  church,  and  gave  it  a 
large  pastoral  staff.  He  died  at  Limerick  on  the  18th  of  July,  1345,  in 
a  Dominican  habit,  and  was  buried  there  in  a  monastery  of  that  order. 
He  was,  according  to  the  annals  of  Nenagh,  a  ^^man  of  great  wisdom 
and  industry." 

Balph  Kelley,  bom  at  Drogheda,  was  educated  in  a  convent  of  Car- 
melites, at  Kildare,  and  became  a  member  of  that  brotherhood.  In 
1836  he  was  made  prolocutor  and  advocate  general  of  his  order,  under 
Peter  de  Casa,  the  master-general.  Li  1345  he  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Cashel  by  Pope  Clement  VIL 

In  1346  a  parliament  was  held  at  Kilkenny,  which  granted  a  subsidy 
to  the  king  for  tlie  exigencies  of  the  state.  Ealph  opposed  the  levying 
of  it  within  his  province,  and  for  that  end  convened  an  assembly  of  his 
suffragans  at  Tipperary,  Maurice,  bishop  of  Limerick,  Bichard,  bishop 
of  Emly,  and  John,  bishop  of  Lismore,  attending  thereat;  and  by  them 
it  was  decreed  that  all  beneficed  clergymen  contributing  thereto  should 
be  "  by  the  very  fact"  deprived  of  their  benefices  and  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  obtaining  any  other  promotion  within  that  province.  That  the 
laity  who  were  their  tenants,  and  contributing,  should  be  "  by  the  very 
fiwjt"  excommunicated,  and  their  children  to  the  third  generation  ren- 
dered incapable  of  holding  any  church  living  within  that  province. 

In  consequence  of  those  decrees  the  archbishop  and  other  prelates 
eame  to  Clonmel,  and  in  pontificals,  in  the  middle  of  the  street  openly 
excommunicated  all  those  who  granted  or  advised  the  said  subsidy,  and 
every  one  levying  the  same  and  particularly  William  Epworth,  clerk, 
the  king^s  commissioner,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  for  gathering  the 
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said  gnbsidy  from  the  several  collectors :  for  this  offence  he  was  sued  a 
thousand  pounds  for  the  king's  damage. 

Kalpli  died  at  Cashel  in  November,  1861,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Patrick's  church  of  that  city.  He  has  written  a  'Book  of  the  canon  law, 
and  other  works  not  now  extant  Balph  was  a  prelate  of  great  learning 
and  approved  virtue,  and  it  can  be  added,  of  patriotism. 

Gheorge  Bochc  or  de  Eupe,  is  said  to  have  been  the  next  successor, 
according  to  the  Franciscan  annals  of  Nenagh,  written  at  that  veiy 
time.  ^^  In  1362,  Master  George  Eoche,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  was 
drowned." 

Thomas  O'CarroU,  after  a  vacancy  of  two  or  three  years,  and  who  was 
archbishop  of  Tuam,  was  translated  in  1365,  or  the  previous  year,  to  the 
Bee  of  Cashel  by  papal  provision.  He  is  recorded  as  a  prelate  of  great 
learning  and  wisdom.  He  died  at  Cashel  on  the  8th  of  February,  1878| 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral. 

Phillip  de  Torrington,  doctor  of  divinity,  a  Franciscan  friar  and 
conservator  of  the  privileges  of  the  order  in  Ireland,  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Cashel  by  provision  of  the  Pope  in  1374.  Having  sworn 
fealty  to  the  king  he  obtained  the  temporals ;  in  a  short  time  after  he  waa 
sent  as  embassador  by  Richard  H.  to  Pope  Urban  VL  Philip  died  in 
foreign  parts,  A.D.  1380.  In  his  absence  the  bishop  of  Emly  acted  ai 
his  vicar-general.  In  the  time  of  this  prelate  the  dean,  chapter,  and 
clergy,  of  Cashel,  were  fined  forty  shillings  for  not  sending  a  proctor  to 
represent  them  in  a  parliament  held  at  Castledermot  in  1377. 

Peter  Hacket,  archdeacon  of  Cashel,  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1384, 
the  see  being  vacant  in  the  interim.  He  died  in  the  year  1406,  the  22d 
year  after  his  consecration* 

Eichard  O'Hedian,  archdeacon  of  Cashel,  was  consecrated  archbish- 
op of  Cashel  in  1406,  but  did  not  obtain  the  temporals  until  1408.  He 
recovered  the  lands  belonging  to  the  see  which  had  been  unjustly 
usurped  during  the  incumbency  of  his  predecessor.  On  his  promotion 
he  had  not  one  place  in  any  of  his  manors  where  to  r^t  his  head.  He 
built  a  hall  for  his  vicars-choral  whom  he  also  endowed  with  the  town^ 
lands  of  Grangeconnel  and  Baon-Thurles-beg.  He  repaired  some  of  the 
archiepiscopal  palaces  of  his  manors,  and  rebuilt  the  cathedral  of  Saint 
Patrick,  which  was  first  founded  by  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick^ 
a  great  builder  and  repairer  of  churches  and  abbeys. 

A  parliament  met  in  Dublin^  A.D.  1431,  in  which  this  prelate  waa 
impeached  by  John  Gesc,  bishop  of  Waterford  and  lismore,  on  thirty 
articles,  the  principal  ones  being  as  follow : 

Tliat  he  made  very  much  of  the  Irish  (an  awful  crime)  and  loved 
none  of  the  English. 
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That  he  gave  no  benefice  to  anj  EDglishman  and  advised  other  bish- 
epa  to  the  like  practice. 

That  be  counterfeited  the  king  of  England's  seal  and  his  letters 
patent 

That  he  made  himself  king  of  Munster. 

That  he  took  a  ring  fix)m  the  image  of  St  Patrick,  of  which  the  earl 
of  Desmond  made  an  oblation,  and  gave  it  to  his  whore ;  besides  many 
other  enormities  which  John  Grese  exhibited  against  him  in  writing,  and 
ai  which  the  Lords  and  Commons  were  much  troubled. 

In  the  days  of  this  splendid  prelate  patriotism  was  a  crime.  Hie 
rale  of  British  plnndcrers  and  monopolizers  of  church  and  state  in  the 
ascendent,  sympathy  with  the  wrongs  of  the  nation,  or  a  due  apprecia- 
tion of  individual  merit  in  preference  to  those  Anglo-Normans  who  im- 
ported the  crimes  of  tlieir  country,  was  sure  to  be  a  treason  to  be  de- 
nonnced  before  the  public  tribunals.  The  valuable  services  of  tlie  Arch- 
bishop O'Hedian  to  religion  were  not  sufficient  to  secure  him  that  es- 
teem which  his  good  works  merited ;  they  rather  brought  upon  him  odi- 
ous calmnnies  that  were  so  ludicrously  extravagant  that  no  one  pretend- 
ing to  common  sense  could  for  a  moment  entertain. 

The  archprelate  was  honorably  acquitted  by  die  parliament  to  wliich 
tibis  singular  proceeding  gave  much  uneasiness,  especially  among  the 
peers  of  the  realm,  and  tlie  writers  of  tliose  days  delight  in  dwelling  on 
the  unbending  firmness,  integrity,  and  good  qualities  of  the  archbishop 
of  Cashel,  while  to  tliose  of  modem  date'it  furnishes  an  instance  of  per- 
iseution  to  which  Irishmen  were  subjected,  if  they  dare  manifest  any 
regard  for  the  land  of  their  birth. 

Though  the  parliament  was  not  the  proper  tribunal  to  decide  on 
questions  purely  or  relatively  ecclesiastical — an  insufficiency  which  this 
veiy  parliament  acknowledged — it  is  strange  tliat  the  bishop  of  Wator- 
ibrd  should  arraign  his  metropolitan  before  a  secular  tribunal.  To  recur 
to  the  tribunal  of  Rome  would  be  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  witli  the 
tnmsgressions  which  he  alleged  against  the  archbishop ;  but  in  the  Roman 
court,  where  justice  and  equity  preside,  it  would  have  been  unsafe  to 
prefer  fedse  accusations  against  a  superior  or  an  equal. 

Richard,  by  an  instrument  dated  the  22d  of  September,  1429,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  chapter  appropriated  the  church  of  Belaghcaliail 
to  the  monastery  of  Holy-cross.  He  died  full  of  years,  on  the  21st  of 
Jnly,  1440,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church.  After  his  death  the  see 
was  vacant  ten  years,  and  the  temporals  all  that  time  farmed  to  James 
Butler,  earl  of  Ormond. 

John  Cantwell,  bachelor  of  laws,  was  promoted  in  1450  by  provision 
1^  the  Pope ;  was  consecrated  in  the  year  1452,  and  in  this  year  granted 
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the  vicarage  of  the  church  of  Bathkellan  to  the  monastery  of  IBjAj- 
croes.  He  held  a  provincial  sjmod  at  Limerick  in  1453 ;  in  July,  1480, 
he  celebrated  another  at  Feathard,  Mathew,  bishop  of  Eallaloe,  Thomas, 
Limerick,  John,  Ardfort,  William,  of  Cork  and  Cloyne,  assisting.  This 
prelate  obtained  many  privileges  &om  King  Edward  lY.  He  repaired 
the  monastery  of  the  Dominicans  at  his  own  charge,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

John  Fitzrery,  vicar-general  of  the  order,  together  with  the  prior  and 
convent,  in  gratitude  to  the  prelate,  constituted  him  their  patron  and 
founder,  and  granted  him  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  masses,  prayers,  vi- 
gils, and  the  fruits  of  the  good  works  of  the  Dominicans  through  Ire- 
land. Two  years  before  his  death  he  endowed  the  college  of  vicars-cho- 
ral of  the  cathedral  at  Cashel,  with  some  possessions  in  the  town  of 
Clonmel.    He  died  in  1482,  and  was  buried  at  Cashel. 

David  Creagh,  a  native  of  Limerick,  and  bachelor  of  the  civil  and 
iianon  laws,  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Cashel  in  1483,  and  in  two 
years  after  granted  the  vicarage  of  the  parish  church  of  Glankyne  to 
the  monastery  of  Holy-cross.  Gtendd  Fitz  Grerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  in* 
flicted  injuries  on  this  prelate  which  remained  without  redress  on  the 
part  of  Hemy  VH.,  king  of  England. 

David  died  on  the  5th  of  September,  1503,  having  presided  twentj 
years  in- the  see. 

Maurice  Fitz  Glerald  was  promoted  by  Pope  Julius  H.  in  1504.  He 
held  a  synod  at  Limerick  in  the  year  1511,  the  decrees  of  which  were 
inserted  in  the  registry  of  Thomas  Purcell,  bishop  of  Lismore  and  Wat- 
erford,  and  were  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire.  He  convened  another 
synod  in  1514,  four  canons  of  which  relate  to  the  dress  and  clotliing  of 
the  Waterford  clergy.    ILe  died  A.D.  1523. 

Edmund  Butler  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Cashel  in  1537 ;  he 
was  elect  of  Casliel  in  1524,  the  Pope  having  earnestly  recommended 
him  to  the  favor  of  King  Henry  VIH.  in  die  October  of  that  year,  to 
whom  he  was  privy  councillor  after  his  consecration.  He  was  prior  of 
the  abbey  of  Athassel  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  He  hold  a  provin- 
cial synod  at  Limerick  in  June,  1529,  the  sufi&agans  of  Lismore  and 
Waterford,  Limerick  and  Killaloe,  assisting.  Li  this  synod  power  was 
given  to  the  mayor  of  Limerick  to  imprison  debtors  among  the  dergj, 
until  they  made  satisfaction  to  creditors,  without  incurring  the  censure  of 
excommunication,  against  which  the  clergy  remonstrated  as  an  infringe- 
ment and  violation  of  their  ecdesiastical  privileges.  He  died  on  the 
5th  of  March,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1550,  and  was  buried  in  hb 
own  church. 

Bolond  Baron  or  Fitz  Qerald  was  appointed  to  succeed,  in  1658,  bj 
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QflfieiBn  Vtajj  the  dean  aad  chapter  having  elected  him  by  her  com- 
mmd.  He  was  descended  of  the  Geraldines ;  was  consecrated  in  the 
itome  year.    He  died  on  the  28th  of  October,  1561. 

See  of  Emlj,  Saint  Ailbe,  its  founder,  ab*eady  noticed. 

Oonaing  (VDaithil,  called  abbot  and  comorban  of  St.  Ailbe,  died 
A.D.  661. 

Ckmamail  MacCarthy,  successor  of  St.  Ailbe,  died  A.D.  707. 

Oellach,  successor  of  Ailbe,  died  A.D.  718. 

Senchair,  successor  of  Ailbe,  died  in  778. 

Cuan  died  in  784  or  786. 

Sectabrat  died  in  819.  , 

Flan  MacFamchdlaic  died  in  825. 

Olchobar  MacKinede,  king  of  Cashel  and  bishop  of  Exnly,  died  in 
860. 

ICaneus  MacHuargusa  died  in  857. 

Caenfelad,  king  of  Cashel  and  bishop  of  Emly  died  in  872. 
•     Bodgall  MacFingail  died  in  882. 

Concenmathair  died  in  887. 

Owen  MacCenfeolad,  called  prince  of  Imleach-Ibair,  was  slain  !n 
889. 

Hffil  Brigid,  son  of  Prolect,  a  holy  man,  and  archbishop  of  Munster, 
died  in  895. 

Hiscelus  died  in  898. 

Flan  MacOonail  died  in  903. 

Hbraid  MacMaelpin,  prince  of  Imlioc  Jubhair,  and  bishop  of  Emly, 
died  in  912. 

Edchada  MacScanlain  died  in  941. 

Huarach  died  in  953. 

MelKellach  died  in  957. 

Feolan  MacKellaid  died  in  981. 

Gaenfada  died  in  990. 

Columb  MacLagonan  died  in  1003. 

Cormac  O'Fin,  the  most  learned  bishop  of  Munster,  died  A.D.  1020. 

Serbrethac  died  in  1027. 

Maelfinan  died  in  1040. 

O'Flanchua  died  in  1047. 

Glothna  Muimnech  died  in  1049. 

Maelmorda  died  in  1075. 

Mcelisa  O'Harachtain  died  in  1093. 

O'ligbai  died  in  1122. 

Maelmorda  Maclnclodnai  succeeded.    Wliile  he  governed  the  see, 
Emly  was  plundered  in  the  year  1123,  and  the  mitre  of  St.  Ailbe  pre- 
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served  with  great  care,  was  bnmed  by  the  robbers.    The  bidiop  Kaeb 
morda  escaped  by  flight 

Deicola,  or  Gilla  an  Comdeh  O'Ardmail  assisted  at  the  coonoil  of 

Eells,  held  under  Cardinal  Paparo  in  1152. 

Maelisa  O'Lagenan,  abbot  of  Emlj  and  Bella^-OonglaiSy  Bishop 
of  this  sec  died  in  1163. 

O'Mcicstia  or  O'Meicselbe,  comorban  or  successor  of  Ailbe,  died  in 
1172. 

Charles  O'Buacalla,  abbot  of  Mellifont,  succeeded  in  1177  and  died 
at  Emly  in  less  than  a  month. 

Isaac  O'llamery  succeeded.    Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  prelate. 

Eeginald  OTlancea  sat  in  1192  and  died  in  1197.  About  this  time 
the  cathedral  of  Emly  was  destroyed  by  Are.  William,  a  canon  of  Em- 
ly, was  elected  A.D.  1210 ;  his  election  was  annulled  by  the  Pope,  as  he 
had  by  false  suggestions  obtained  three  orders  in  one  day  from  the  bish- 
op of  Ross  Tinder,  color  of  a  command  from  the  metropolitan  of  CasheL 
The  archbishop  having  denied  the  matter,  William  was  suspended  from 
^e  orders  of  deaconship  and  the  priesthood,  and  the  bishop  of  lioss'wag 
deprived  of  the  power  of  ordaining. 

Henry,  an  English  Cistercian  monk  and  abbot  of  Bindon,  in  Dorset- 
shire, was  consecrated  in  1212.  King  John  granted  tliis  prelate  and  his 
successors  the  privilege  of  holding  fairs  and  markets  at  Emly.  He  died 
in  1227  having  governed  the  see  upwards  of  fourteen  years. 

John  Collingham  was  elected  by  the  dean  and  chapter;  ratified  by 
the  Pope  in  1228.  The  king  rcfiised  his  approbation  and  withheld  the 
temporalities  because  he  waa  chosen  without  the  king's  previous  license. 
As  the  archbishop  of  Cashell  on  this  account  refused  to  consecrate  him, 
John  appealed  to  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  who  appointed  delegates  to  hear 
the  cause.  The  king  instructed  his  proctor  to  defend  tlie  rights  of  his 
crown  before  those  delegates.  The  Pope  issued  a  bull  to  the  archbish- 
ops of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Ferns,  to  examine  into 
the  merits  of  the  person  and  the  election,  and  to  confirm  and  consecrate 
him,  if  canonically  elected,  and  to  inflict  censures  on  all  who  should  op- 
pose. The  king  was  worsted  in  the  contest ;  John  having  enjoyed  the 
see. 

Cliribtian  succeeded  in  1236.  In  1245  he  maintained  a  suit  against 
Alan  O'Sullivan,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  for  a  tenement  in  Kilcomyr,  which 
he  claimed  in  right  of  his  see.  But  the  chief-justice  refused  to  give 
judgment  witliout  the  king^s  direction,  because  the  bishop  of  Cloyne  had 
threatened  to  excommunicate  him  if  he  did.  The  king,  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  affair,  issued  a  writ  to  the  chief-justice,  ordering  him  to  give 
judgment  and  damages  according  to  the  verdict,  to  amerce  the  disseisor, 
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and  to  give  seiflin  to  the  disseised  bishop,  and  to  attach  and  imprison  the 
ecclesiastical  judges  for  holding  plea  against  his  prohibition.  He  also 
ordered  him  to  imprison  the  bishop  of  Clojne  for  prosecuting  such  suit 
in  the  spiritual  court  after  his  prohibition,  and  to  hold  him  in  restraint 
mtil  he  should  make  ample  amends  for  his  contemptuous  proceedings. 
Christian  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  bene&ctor  to  his  church  of  Emlj. 
Hid  motto  was :  "  O  Lord,  show  me  thy  ways."    Christian  died  in  1249. 

Gilbert  O'Doverty,  dean  of  Emly,  was  elected  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  chapter  in  the  year  1249,  and  was  consecrated  in  1251.  He  also 
obtained  the  temporals  in  that  year.    Gilbert  died  in  October,  1265. 

Florence  of  Emly,  so  called  because  bom  there ;  was  canon  of  the 
eithedral  of  Emly  ;  succeeded,  and  was  consecrated  about  Whitsuntide, 
1866 ;  the  election  of  Lawrence  of  Dunlac,  chancellor  of  Emly,  being 
iqected.  The  Bishop  Florence  died  about  the  end  of  the  year  1271,  and 
WIS  buried  in  his  own  cathedral. 

Malhew  MacGorman,  archdeacon  of  Emly,  was  elected  in  June, 
1272,  and  consecrated  the  year  following.  Ho  sat  two  years  and  a  few 
months,  having  died  in  1275. 

David  O'Cussey,  a  Cistercian  and  abbot  of  Holy-cross,  in  Tipperary, 
mcceeded  in  June,  1275,  and  obtained  the  temporals.  He  died  in  June, 
128L 

William  de  Clifford,  escheator  of  England,  succeeded  in  1282,  and 
was  consecrated  in  this  year.  Li  the  year  1299  the  temporals  of  the  see 
were  sequestrated  for  debts  which  he  contracted  while  escheator.  Tho 
custody  of  the  see  was  granted  hereupon  to  John  Cantock ;  but  John 
did  not  account  either  to  the  king  or  to  the  bishop.  They  were  then,  by 
the  justice,  treasurer,  and  barons  of  the  exchequer,  committed  to  the 
custody  of  Bartholomew  de  Sutton,  in  trust  for  the  king  and  the  archbish- 
op, and  who  was  made  responsible  to  the  exchequer.  Bartholomew  de 
Sutton  was  as  bad  a  trustee  as  John  Cautock.    The  bishop  died  in  1306. 

Thomas  Cantock,  a  native  of  England,  and  a  chancellor  of  L*eland, 
canon  of  Emly,  was  elected  in  1806,  obtained  the  temporals  in  the 
game  year.  He  still  retained  the  chancellorship — ^was  consecrated  in 
Christ  church,  Dublin,  in  presence  of  great  numbers  of  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  others,  all  of  whom  he  feasted  with  unusual  magnificence. 
While  he  was  chancellor,  some  records  of  the  chancery  which  were  de- 
posited in  Mary's  Abbey,  near  Dublin,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Thomas 
sat  but  a  short  time,  having  died  on  the  3d  of  February,  1308. 

William  Bogened,  dean  of  Emly  succeeded,  in  1309.  William  lived 
until  the  year  1335,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church. 

Blchard  Walsh  was  elected,  and  consecrated  bishop  of  Emly,  in  the 

year  1835.    He  sat  about  twenty  years,  and  died  in  October,  1355.    He 
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joined  Balph  Kelly,  archbishop  of  Caahel,  in  opposing  the  subsidy  to 
the  king,  for  which  they  were  indicted. 

John  Esmond,  archdeacon  of  Ferns,  succeeded,  by  proyision  ci  tha 
Pope,  and  obtained  the  temporals  on  the  37th  of  April,  1356.  He  sat 
six  years,  and  died  in  April,  1363. 

William,  archdeacon  of  Emly,  succeeded  in  1363,  by  provision  of  the 
Pope,  and  was  restored  to  the  temporals.  It  seems  that  the  see  became 
yacant  by  the  death  of  one  David,  who  was  not  restored  to  the  temporals,  op 
if  consecrated,  lived  but  a  very  short  time.  William  governed  the  see  of 
Cashel  a  great  while,  as  he  was  living  in  1893.  He  was  fined  100 
marks  for  non-attendance  at  a  parliament  held  A.D.  1877,  in  Oasde- 
Dermot.  William  was  vicar-general  to  Philip  de  Torrington,  arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  during  his  absence  in  foreign  partB. 

Nicholas,  bishop  of  Emly,  died  in  1438*  John  Eishberry,  an  Alt- 
gustin  hermit,  was  declared  his  successor  by  Pope  Martin  V.,  who  de- 
layed in  expediting  his  provisional  letters,  whereupon  Eobert  Windell, 
a  Franciscan  friar,  was  appointed  to  succeed,  but  it  seems  he  never  was 
consecrated.  Thomas  Burgh,  an  Augustin  canon,  was  elected  bishop  of 
Emly,  but  he  also  was  slow  in  expediting  his  letters.  Eobert  Portland, 
a  Franciscan  friar,  was  appointed  to  the  see  by  the  Pope's  provision, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  consecrated  or  ever  saw  the  see  of 
Emly. 

lliomas,  bishop  of  Emly,  was  at  length  consecrated  in  the  year 
1431.  Perhaps  he  was  Thomas  de  Burgh,  already  mentioned.  He 
sat  twelve  years,  and  died  in  1443.  During  the  widowhood  of  the  see, 
the  temporals  were  returned  into  the  king^s  exchequer. 

Cornelius  O'Cunlis,  a  Franciscan  friar,  was  advanced  to  the  see  in 
October,  1444.  When  consecrated,  he  was  sent  as  nuncio  to  Ireland,  to 
collect  aid  against  the  Turks.  Cornelius  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Clonfert. 

Cornelius  O'Mulledy,  a  Franciscan  friar,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Emly  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1448,  or  in  the  August  of  this  year. 

William  O'Hedian  succeeded,  by  provision  of  the  Pope,  about  the 
year  1459,  and  in  1468,  was  appointed  prior  commendatory  of  the  con- 
vent of  the  blessed  virgin  of  Kenlis,  in  Ossory ;  an  appointment  which 
excited  contests  between  him  and  prior  Nicholas. 

Philip,  bishop  of  Emly,  died  in  1494. 

Charles  MacBrien,  canon  of  Emly,  was  advanced  to  the  see  in  April, 
1498  ;  the  year  of  his  death  is  imknown.    Donatus  O'Brien,  who  was 
doctor  of  laws,  obtained  a  provision  to  the  see  from  the  Pope,  in  Nc 
▼ember,  1494,  but  it  was  either  annulled  or  he  was  not  consecrated 
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ISiomas  OlLtiirley,  a  canonist,  of  great  reputation,  sncceeded,  and  died 
in  an  advanced  age,  A.D.  1542,  and  was  bnried  in  his  own  chnrch.  He 
erected  a  college  for  secnlar  priests. 

Oeneas  O'Heflfbman,  an  hospitaller  and  preceptor  of  Any,  in  the 
eonntj  of  Limerick,  succeeded,  1548 ;  he  sat  about  ten  years,  having 
died  A.D.  1558. 

Beymnnd  de  Bnrgh,  an  Observantine  fiiar,  succeeded,  and  died'  in 
July,  1563,  and  was  buried  in  a  Franciscan  monastery  at  Adare.  He 
ii  said  to  have  apostatized,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  for  the  accu- 
sation. 

Cashel  and  Emly  united,  in  1569. 

Maurice  Gibbon,  who  was  appointed  bishop  by  the  Pope,  about  the 
year  1567,  having,  it  is  said,  attempted  the  life  of  MacCaghwell, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  bishop,  made  his  escape  into  .Spain,  and  died  in 
the  city  of  Oporto,  then  under  the  dominion  of  that  country,  about  the 
year  1578. 

Dermod  O'Hurley,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  was  renowned  for  his 
learning,  eloquence,  and  ability,  in  refuting  the  heresies  of  England, 
was,  from  the  very  moment  of  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  marked  out  as  the 
special  object  of  the  hate  and  vengeance  of  the  hei*etics.  At  Louvain 
his  studies  were  finished,  and  there  he  became  a  graduate,  and  at  lengtli 
professor  of  canon  law,  in  the  university  of  that  city. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  JUJLl.,  he  repaired  to  Bome,  and 
in  this  city  his  splendid  talents  and  acquirements  soon  rendered  him 
conspicuous.  He  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  that  pontiff,  and  soon 
after  promoted  to  the  arch-see  of  Cashel.  Having  returned  to  Ireland, 
he  found  the  persecution  raging  in  ,all  its  fury ;  yet  Dermod  intrepidly 
proceeded  through  his  diocese,  traveling  from  district  to  district,  and 
ultimately  from  county  to  county,  consoling,  exhorting,  and  confirming 
the  people.  Tarrying  for  some  time  at  the  residence  of  Thomas,  lord  of 
Slane,  in  tho  county  of  Meath,  he  was  there  recognised  by  the  chief- 
justice  of  the  queen's  bench,  who  procured,  without  delay,  two  messen- 
gers, with  whom  he  forwarded  this  intelligence  to  Loftus,  the  Protestant 
or  parliamentary  archprelate  of  Armagh  and  the  chancellor  of  Ireland. 
Some  of  the  family  having  discovered  the  treacherous  design  of  the 
chief-justice,  apprised  the  venerable  Dermod  of  the  danger,  and 
earnestly  entreated  him  to 'consult  for  his  safety,  by  a  timely  flight 
from  his  pursuers.  Yielding  to  their  tears  and  entreaties,  he  was  con- 
feyed  privately  from  the  mansion,  and  proceeded  as  fSsu*  as  Oarrick-on- 
Suir,  in  the  county  of  T^pperaryl 

Here  he  was  arrested,  and  under  an  armed  escort  was  conducted  to 
Dublin,  and  brou^t  before  the  chancellor.    Loftos  left  nothing  untried 
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to  shake  the  constancy  of  the  holy  prelate.  The  chanicellor  engaged  to 
reconcile  him  to  Elizabeth,  and  that  he  might  waive  other  doctrinal 
points,  provided  he  would  recognise  her  supremacy, — a  propositioii 
which  he  instantly  rejected.  Another  offer  was  made :  he  wonld  be 
restored  to  favor  and  reinstalled  in  the  see  of  Oashel,  if  he  would  reject 
the  title  which  the  Pope  had  conferred  upon  him,  and  accept  his  rij^ 
to  the  see  by  letters  patent  from  the  queen ;  but  those  insidious  terms 
he  immediately  spumed,  and  he  was  thereon  remanded  to.  prison,  and 
bound  in  heavy  irons,  bursting  as  they  were  for  his  blood,  his  enemies 
hastened  to  the  dungeon,  and  commenced  the  work  of  torture.  Fint 
bound  to  a  stake,  his  arms  and  legs  covered  over  with  pitch,  salt,  oil, 
and  sulphur,  fire  was  then  slowly  applied,  and  managed  with  such  bar- 
barous dexterity,  that  their  victim  was  kept  in  torture  for  seferal 
hours.  The  night  tl^us  spent  in  a  melancholy  scene  of  insults  and  suf- 
ferings, he  was  led  out  at  the  dawn  of  day — conveyed  to  Stephen'a-green 
— ^put  upon  the  rack,  and  at  last  strangled,  A.D.  1583, 

His  body  was  removed  in  the  evening  by  the  faithful,  and  deposited 
in -the  neighboring  oratory  of  St.  Kevin,  then  almost  in  ruins.  TSa^ 
church  was  some  years  after  repaired ;  and  several  miracles  are  saidto 
have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  this  holy  and  illustrious  martyr^  far 
the  &ith  of  Christ. 

Thurlough  O'Neil  succeeded  the  martyred  Dermod,  in  1583. 

Moriarth  O'Brien,  bishop  of  Emly,  died  in  a  prison  at  Dublin,  in 
1586. 

David  Kearney,  bishop  in  1626. 

James  O'Hurley,  a  Dominican  fiiar,  elected  prior  provincial  at 
Youghal,  of  Ireland,  in  October,  1638.  Appointed  to  the  see  of  Emly 
in  1641,  by  Pope  Urban  VIQ.  James  was  a  prelate  remarkably  reli- 
gious and  learned. 

Terence  Albert  O'Brien  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Emly  on  the 
death  of  his  predecessor,  in  1644 ;  was  master  of  theology,  and  alumnus 
of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Kilmallock,  and  w&s  elected  at  Kilkenny, 
in  1048,  prior  provincial  of  the  order  in  Ireland. 

When  Ireton  stormed  the  city  of  limerick,  he  caused  the  venerable 
prelate,  Terence  Albert,  to  be  brought  before  him.  Threats  and  bribes 
were  tried  without  success,  and  the  prelate  continuing  inflexible,  Ireton, 
with  a  view  of  overcoming  his  resolution,  gave  orders  to  have  him 
bound  and  thrust  into  prison ;  but  it  had  no  terrors  for  him,  as  his  con- 
stancy and  confidence  in  God  rendered  him  superior  to  his  suffering. 
At  last,  sentenced  to  undergo  death,  he  was  brought  forth  to  the  place 
of  execution. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  spoti  the  sereni^  and^^heerfiilnefis  of  has 
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eonntenanoe  excited  eentixneiits  of  pity  on  the  part  of  his  executioners ; 
and  the  people  who  had  ventored  to  approach,  were  inconsolable. 
"Weep  not  for  me,"  says  the  holy  prelate,  "  but  rather  pray  that  I  may 
receive  strength  from  the  throne  of  mercy,  and  that  I  may  happily  end 
my  coarse ;  keep  the  faith,  submit  to  the  dispensations  of  Heaven,  dread 
the  wrath  of  God,  observe  his  commandments,  and  thus  shall  you  pos- 
MM^our  souls  in  peace." 

Hie  martyr  then  addressed  Ireton,  and  in  language  prophetically 
awfnl,  warned  the  commander  to  beware  of  the  vengeance  of  Heaven, 
which  was  impending  over  him.  He  assured  Ireton  that  his  days  were 
nmnbered,  and  that  a  few  weeks  would  terminate  his  career,  and  that 
his  end  would  be  miserable.  Soon  after,  the  prediction  was  verified. 
In  three  weeks,  seized  with  a  plague,  Ireton  protesting  his  innocence  of 
the  death  of  the  martyr,  and  affirming  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
government,  died  in  all  the  horrors  of  despair. 

On  the  eve  of  All  Saints,  1651,  the  venerable  prelate  was  strangled 
in  the  public  place  of  execution.  His  head  was  severed  from  the  body, 
tetened  on  a  spike  and  set  up  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  citadel,  where  it 
ramained  without  change  or  decay,  until  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell 
had  ceased. 

lliomas  Walsh,  bishop  of  Cashel  in  1659.  Having  a  long  time  es- 
caped the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers  by  concealing  himself  in  the  wild 
mountains  which  run  between  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Tipperary,  at 
length,  having  embarked  in  one  of  the  southern  ports  of  the  former 
county,  arrived  after  a  perilous  voyage  at  Compostella,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Grallicia,  in  Spain,  where  he  died. 

William  Burgott  died  in  the  year  1671. 

John  Brennan,  translated  from  Waterford  in  1676,  died  in  1685. 
His  name  occurs  in  the  Registry  Act. 

Edward  CJomerford  died  in  1711. 

Christopher  Butler,  son  of  Walter  Butler,  whose  fSather  was  drowned 
on  his  voyage  to  Ireland  in  December,  1619,  and  of  Maria  Plunkett,  the 
only  daughter  of  Christopher,  the  second  earl  of  Fingal,  was  consecra- 
ted in  1712  and  died  in  the  year  1757,  having  sat  near  forty  years. 

James  Butler,  who  became  an  apostate,  but  died  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  A.D.  1800,  became  coadjutor  of  Cashel  in  1750.    (See  Cork.) 

James  Butler,  of  Ballyrsggat,  bishop  of  Cashel  in  1791. 

Thomas  Bray,  bishop  of  Cashel,  died  in  1821. 

Patrick  Everard,  coadjutor  of  Cashel  in  1815,  died  A.D.  1822. 

Bobert  Laffan  succeeded,  died  in  1833. 

Michael  Slattery,  president  of  Maynooth  College  during  a  portion 
of  that  year,  was  elected  bishop  of  Cashel,  and  consecrated  on  the  24th 
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of  Febroazy,  1884^  still  happily  presidaB,  and  is  estewied  aa  a  patriot 
and  the  fearleia  opponent  of  Britiah  intrigue  againat  the  Irish  Chonsh 
and  the  fiuth  of  her  people. 
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8BE  OF  CORK. 


Its  founder,  St  Barr  or  Finbarr,  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised  to 
the  episcopacy  about  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century.  .He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Connaught,  of  the  sept  Hy-Bruin-Batba,  a  district  lyii^  to  the 
northeast  of  Galway,  and  in  the  barony  of  Athenry.  As  Lochan  was 
the  name  of  the  family,  Finbarr  was  only  his  surname,  and  it  means 
^^  white-haired."  This  eminent  saint  was  educated  under  Mac  Corb,  a 
disciple  of  St  Gregory  the  Great.  Having  travelled  through  Britain, 
Gktul,  and  Italy,  in.  quest  of  knowledge,  he  returned  to  Ireland  and  erec- 
ed  a  monastery  and  school  near  Loch-eire  at  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Lee  on  a  site  granted  him  by  a  cliieftain  named  Odo. 

Barr  was  a  great  favorite  with  St.  Aidan,  bishop  of  Ferns,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  companion  of  his  journeys  to  Britain,  and  thence 
to  Eome. 

It  appears  that  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  had  been  a  bishop.  Of 
his  successors  in  the  see,  the  list  is  very  incomplete,  until  the  year  1152, 
when  Gilla-Aeda-0'Mugin,  bishop  of  Cork,  attended  the  synod  of  £ells. 
Since  that  period  the  succession  is  complete.  St  Finbarr  died  at  Cloyne 
on  the  25th  of  September,  about  the  year  622,  and  was  interred  in  Cork, 
having  presided  seventeen  years. 

The  reputation  of  St  Finbarr  for  sanctity  and  knowledge  soon  spread 
over  Ireland  and  reached  the  Continent  Multitudes  of  scholars,  native 
and  foreign,  repaired  to  his  establishment,  and  in  a  few  years  it  contain- 
ed several  hundred  monks,  many  of  whom  became  professors  in  various 
schools  both  in  Ireland  and  in  foreign  countries.  The  celebrated  Gar- 
van,  from  whom  Dungarvan  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name,  was  a 
disciple  of  the  saint,  and  also  the  learned  Nessan,  whose  character  as  a 
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profiBflBQr  of  sacred  literature  attracted  still  greater  nnmbers  to  the  school 
ijtSt  Ban*.  Cork  thus  became  a  populous  and  extensive  city,  and  sub- 
sequently was  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  Danes  who  settled  there, 
but  to  whom  its  origin  is  to  be  by  no  means  ascribed. 

St  Finbarr,  the  founder  of  the  see  in  606,  died  about  628. 

St  -Keesan,  the  disciple  of  St  Barr,  probably  not  a  bishop.  This 
Nessan  is  different  from  Nessan  of  Mungret,  who  died  in  552.  *^  Num- 
bers of  disciples  from  all  parts  flocked  hither  under  St.  Nessan  as  to  the 
habitation  of  wisdom  and  to  the  sanctuary  of  all  Christian  virtues," 
according  to  the  biographer  of  St.  Barr. 

The  festival  of  St  Nessan  is  observed  at  Cork  on  the  lYth  of  March, 
and  on  the  1st  of  December.    The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Bussin,  son  of  Lappin,  comorban  of  St.  Barr,  and  bishop  of  Cork, 
died  on  the  7th  of  April,  685. 

Selbac  died  in  773. 

Cathmogan  died  in  961. 

Columb  MacCiarucain,  called  comorban  of  St.  Barr,  died  in  990. 

Cellach  O'Selbac,  who  died  on  a  pilgrimage  in  1026 ;  he  is  called 
Uflhop,  'successor  of  Barr,  and  chief  of  the  wise-men  of  Munster. 

NeU  O'Mailduib  died  in  1027. 

Airtri  Sairt,  died  in  1028. 

Cathal  died  in  1034. 

Mugron  CMutan,  comorban  of  Barr,  and  bishop  of  Cork,  was  inhu- 
manly murdered  by  robbers  of  Cofk,  in  1067. 

Clerech  O'Selbac  died  in  1086. 

Mac  Lothod  O'Hailgenen  died  in  1107. 

Patrick  CSelbaic  died  in  1111. 

The  see  being  vacant  in  1140,  St.  Malachy,  of  Armagh,  nominated 
a  foreigner  and  a  man  of  sanctity  and  learning  to  the  see  with  the  ap- 
probation and  applause  of  the  clergy  and  people,  but  the  name  is  im- 
known :  however  the  following  Bishop  GiUa  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  person  whom  St  Malachy  named. 

Oilla  Aeda  O'Mugin,  a  native  of  Connaught,  and  of  the  family  of 
the  monastery  of  Errew,  of  Louglicon,  sat  in  the  see  of  Cork  in  the  year 
1152,  and  assisted  at  the  council  of  Kells.  He  died  in  the  year  1172, 
and  was  highly  celebrated  for  his  virtues  by  the  Irish  historians,  who 
eall  him  the  "  chief  prelate  for  devotion,  wisdom,  and  chastity  in  all 
Ireland."  Others  of  them  say  that  he  was  sanctified  by  God  and  a  man 
full  of  God's  blessing.  This  bishop  is  reckoned  among  the  principal 
benefactors  to  the  church  of  Cork.  The  abbey  of  Augustin  Canons  of 
St  Finbarr's  Cave,  commonly  called  Gille- Abbey,  took  its  name  &om 
biahop,  and  of  which  he  had  been  abbot. 
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Gregory  succeeded  in  1172.  He  granted  to  the  abbey  of  TbomaB- 
conrt,  near  Dublin,  the  church  of  St.  Nessan,  at  Cork.  Gregory  having 
presided  about  fourteen  years,  died  A.D.  1186. 

Eeginald,  the  time  of  whose  consecration  or  death,  is  unknown. 

O'Selbaic,  bishop  of  Cork,  died  in  1205.  Supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Reginald. 

Geoffry  White,  in  the  year  1215  was  recommended  to  the  archbish- 
ops of  Dublin  and  Cashel  by  King  Henry  HI.  as  a  learned,  provident^ 
and  honest  man.    It  does  not  appear  whether  he  was  consecrated  or  not 

Marian  O'Brien,  bishop  of  Cork  in  1224,  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Cashel  in  this  year,  by  provision  of  the  Pope. 

Gilbert,  archdeacon  of  Cork,  was  consecrated  in  1225,  and  died  in 
1238.  Before  his  death,  this  prelate,  with  the  consent  of  his  chapter, 
granted  in  fee-farm  to  Michael  de  Druelle,  one  plow-land,  part  of  the 
possessions  of  his  see,  lying  between  Kilmahanock  and  the  lands  of  Duf- 
glay,  to  hold  of  Gtod  and  St.  Barr,  and  of  him  and  his  successors,  at 
the  rent  of  sixteen  pence. 

Lawrence,  who  succeeded,  died  in  1264. 

William,  a  Cistercian  monk  of  Jerpoint,  succeeded  in  1266,  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  Pope's  legate.  It  seems  he  sat  but  a  very  short 
time. 

Eeginald  or  Eeynold,  treasurer  of  Cashel,  obtained  the  temporals  of 
this  see  in  August,  1267.  Li  the  year  1270,  Prince  Edward,  then  lord 
of  Ireland  by  donation  of  his  father,  granted  to  this  prelate  and  to  his 
successors,  for  the  "  relief  and  amendment  of  the  state  of  the  church  of 
Cork,"  the  right  of  patronage  and  advowsons  of  the  churches  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  of  Nard  and  Kilmahanock,  and  also  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
Peter,  at  Cork.  But  he  reclaimed  those  advowsons  to  the  crown,  when 
he  afterwards  ascended  the  throne.  Reginald  died  at  Cork,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1276,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Barr. 

Robert  MacDonagh,  a  Cistercian  monk,  of  great  learning,  succeeded 
in  1277,  and  also  obtained  the  temporals.  The  advowsons  granted  to 
his  predecessors  were  recovered  from  this  prelate,  as  is  already  noted. 
He  died  in  March,  1301,  having  sat  twenty-four  years. 

John  MacCarwill,  dean  of  Cork,  was  unanimously  elected  by  the 
chapter  in  June,  1802 ;  obtained  the  royal  assent,  and  was  confinned 
by  the  archbishop  of  Cashel  in  July  following.  He  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Meath  by  Pope  John  XXH.,  in  1321,  and  aft^erwards  to 
Cashel,  in  1827. 

Philip  of  Slane  was  a  Dominican  friar,  appointed  by  the  Pope,  and 
obtained  the  temporals  in  July,  1321.  Three  years  afterwards  he  was 
sent  an  embassador  to  the  Pope  by  King  Edward  H.,  and  discharged 
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Ui  oammiBBion  with  such  address,  that  he  was,  on  his  return,  called  to 
die  privy  council  of  Ireland. 

The  Pope  armed  this  prelate,  the  archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Cashel, 
with  a  commission  to  inform  themselves  of  what  things  were  wanting 
and  expedient  for  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  Ireland.  On  his  return 
to  Ireland  a  council  was  called,  at  which  a  large  number  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  attended,  and  at  which  it  was  resolved,  as  necessary  for  the 
wd&re  and  quiet  of  the  realm — 

1st  That  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  and  invaders  of  the  king's  rights 
diGuld  be  excommunicated  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  by  virtue 
of  the  apostolic  authority. 

2d.  That  the  small  and  poor  bishoprics,  not  exceeding  twenty,  forty, 
or  sixty  pounds  a-year,  and  which  were  governed  by  mere  Irish,  should 
be  united  to  the  more  eminent  sees. 

8d.  That  the  Irish  abbots  and  priors  should  be  enjoined  by  apostolic 
authority  to  admit  the  English  into  a  lay  brotherhood  in  their  monas- 
teries, in  order  to  establish  a  brotherly  love  and  concord  between  the 
two  people. 

When  the  council  concluded  its  business,  Philip,  bishop  of  Cork,  was 
despatched  to  the  king,  who  forwarded  those  resolutions  to  the  Pope,  to 
be  by  him  sanctioned  with  the  weight  of  his  authority. 

The  Pope  thought  proper  to  annex  the  three  cathedrals  of  Enach- 
dune,  Achoniy,  and  Eolmacduach,  to  the  see  of  Tuam.  This  affair  was 
ket>t  a  secret  from  the  king,  ii§r  was  it  notified  to  the  respective  bishops 
and  chapters.  The  king,  Edward  HI.,  afterwards  complained,  in  the 
year  1330,  to  the  Pope,  when  Malachy  MacAeda,  archbishop  of  Tuam, 
seized  the  bishopric  of  Enaghdune,  by  virtue  of  tliis  union.  Tlie  bishop 
of  Cork,  now  dead,  escaped  the  king's  resentment.  The  junction  of 
Achonry  and  Eilmacduach  was  not  attempted. 

Philip,  bishop  of  Cork,  died  in  1326,  and  before  the  end  of  that 
year,  John  le  Blond,  canon  of  Cork,  was  elected  to  succeed.  He  either 
sat  a  short  time  or  was  never  consecrated. 

Walter  le  Rede  or  Eufus,  canon  of  Cork,  was  promoted  by  the 
Pope,  John  XXII.,  and  obtained  the  temporals  in  October,  1327.  From 
his  see  of  Cork  he  was  translated  by  the  same  Pope  to  the  archdiocese 
of  Cashel,  A.D.  1330. 

John  de  Baliconingham,  rector  of  Ardwinhin,  in  the  diocese  of 
Down,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Cork  in  the  year  1330  :  though  the 
Pope  annulled  his  election  to  the  see  of  Down  a  little  before  that  time. 
John  died  on  the  29th  of  May,  1347,  having  governed  the  see  about 
seventeen  years. 

John  Boche,  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Cork,  and  a  man  descended 
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of  a  noble  fEimilj,  elected  by  the  deaa  and  chapter  in  1347}  was 
consecrated  by  Balph  Kelley,  archbishop  of  CSaahel,  about  the  Chriatr 
mas  of  that  year^  He  sat  ten  years  and  six  months,  having  died  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1368. 

Gerald  de  Barry,  a  person  descended  of  a  noble  and  ancient  fiunily 
of  the  Barrys,  and  dean  of  Cork,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Cork  in 
1359,  and  sat  upwards  of  thirty-four  years.  He  died  worn  out  with 
sickness,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1393,  and 
was  buried  in  his  own  cathedraL 

Bog^  Ellesmere,  a  friar,  succeeded,  by  provision  of  Pope  Bonifiuse 
DL,  and  having  sworn  fealty  to  the  king,  obtained  the  temporals  in 
March,  1396.    He  sat  in  this  see  ten  years,  and  died  in  1406. 

Gerald  succeeded  in  the  year  1406.    Nothing  more  known  of  him. 

Patrick  Bagged  succeeded,  and  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Ossorj, 
A.D.  1417.  In  the  years  1415  and  1416,  he  attended  the  council  of 
Constance,  and  while  there,  acquired  a  vast  reputation  for  his  learning 
and  other  endowments. 

Miles  Fitz-John,  dean  of  Cork,  succeeded  in  1418 ;  consecrated  in 
the  same  year,  and  died  in  the  year  1430.  During  Iiis  incumbency, 
Adam  Pay,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  strove  to  unite  the  see  of  Cork  to  that  of 
Cloyne.  The  parliament  not  deeming  the  affair  within  its  cognizance, 
the  cause  was  referred  to  the  court  of  Bome ;  and  those  sees,  on  the 
death  of  Miles,  were  accordingly  united  by  Pope  Martin  V. 

Jordan  succeeded  to  both  sees,  in  1^1.  Jordan  was  chancellor  of 
Limerick,  and  was  promoted  by  provision  of  Pope  Martin  V.  In  1465, 
attempts  were  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  see.  William  Boche,  arch- 
deacon of  Cloyne,  by  false  suggestions  to  the  Pope,  representing  that 
the  Bishop  Jordan  was  so  worn  out  with  age,  and  deprived  of  strength 
and  sight,  and  therefore  imable  to  discharge  the  pastoral  offices,  obtained 
his  appointment  as  coadjutor  of  Cork  and  Cloyne,  and  by  virtue  there- 
of, seized  all  the  rents  and  revenues  of  the  see. 

To  give  effect  to  the  plot,  Gerald,  a  clergyman  of  Cloyne,  and  be- 
fore then,  the  domestic  of  the  prelate  Jordan,  caused  some  instruments 
to  be  forged,  in  which  it  was  set  forth,  that  the  aged  bishop  constituted 
this  Oerald  and  John  O'Hedian,  archdeacon  of  Cashel,  his  proctors,  to 
make  a  resignation  of  his  bishopric.  O'Hedian  employed  the  bishop 
elect  of  Ardagh,  who  was  then  at  Bome,  as  his  substitute,  to  make  this 
resignation  into  the  hands  of  Pope  Pius  IL  On  this  being  done,  the 
archdeacon  of  Cashel  obtained  a  provision  for  him  to  the  sees.  Bishop 
Jordan  applied  to  the  king  and  to  the  Pope ;  the  latter  sent  a  commis- 
sion to  the  archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  to  the  bishops  of  Exeter  and  Li- 
merick, authorizing  them  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  case  of 
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liishop  Jordan^  and  if  fonnd,  as  Jordan  represepited,  to  remove  the  co- 
adjntory  and  also  compel  him  to  retmn  an  account  of  the  revenues  of  the 
sees.  Bisliop  Jordan  succeeded,  and  was  restored  to  his  rights ;  he  after- 
wards continued  quiet  in  the  possession  of  his  see  during  life.  The  jear 
of  his  death  is  unknown.    His  incumbencj  continued  over  thirty  jears. 

Glerald  Fitz-Richard,  who  was  so  active  in  invading  the  rights  of 
Bishop  Jordan,  succeeded.  He  appropriated  the  vicarages  of  Clonmolt, 
Danigin,  Donilbane,  and  Bally-espiUanj,  to  the  abbey  of  de  Chore  Be- 
nedict! (Middleton),  and  died  in  the  year  1479. 

William  Eoche,  who  by  false  suggestions,  was  appointed  coadjutor 
to  Bishop  Jordan,  succeeded  in  1479,  and  resigned  in  the  year  1490. 
Six  years  afterwards  he  procured  a  pardon  from  Henry  YIL,  for  being 
implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  Perkin  Warbeck. 

lliady  MacCarthy,  called  by  some  Mechar,  succeeded  in  1490,  by 
provision  of  Pope  Innocent  YJLLL    Died  in  1498. 

Gterald,  bishop  of  Cloyne  and  Cork,  resigned  in  1499. 

John  Fitz-Edmond  descended  of  the  Gleraldines,  succeeded  by  pro- 
vision of  the  Pope,  on  the  26th  June,  1499.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
not  ascertained. 

John  Bennet  or  Ferret,  died  in  1536. 

Lewis  MacNamara,  a  Franciscan  friar,  was  appointed  to  the  sees  of 
Cork  and  Cloyne,  by  the  Pope,  but  did  not  obtain  possession  of  the 
temporals,  as  Henry  YUJL  thrust  a  schismatic,  Dominick  Tirrey  into 
occupation,  which  he  held  about  twenty  years.  Lewis,  died  a  few 
days  after  his  appointment  at  Rome. 

John  Hoyedon,'  canon  of  Elphin,  was  appointed  by  a  papal  provi- 
sion also,  in  JN'ovember,  1540. 

Edmund  Tanner  was  bishop  of  those  sees  in  1580.    Was  grievously 
'  peisecuted  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  / 

William  Therry,  bishop  of  those  sees  in  1620. 

Richard  Barry,  bishop  of  those  sees  in  1646 ;  was  a  doctor  of  sacred 
theology.  His  name  is  appended  to  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
which  the  nuncio  Rinuccini  issued  in  1648  ;  subscribed  the  resolutions 
of  Jamestown,  and  again  signed  the  commission  of  the  celebrated  !Ni- 
eholas  French,  bishop  of  Ferns,  and  of  Sir  James  Preston,  to  the  Duke 
of  Lorrain.    Norbert  or  Robert  died  in  1667. 

Peter  Creagh  succeeded,  and  was  translated  to  Dublin. 

John  Baptist  Skynne,  succeeded  in  1701 ;  died  in  1709. 

Denis  MacCarthy  succeeded.    Year  of  his  death  is  not  recorded. 

Timothy  MacCarthy,  bishop  in  1730. 

The  see  of  Cloyne  is  again  reconstituted  by  Benedict  XIV.,  in  the 
year  1748. 
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Kichard  Walsh,  bishop  of  Cork,  appointed  by  the  iUostrions  pontiff 
Benedict  XIV.  Richard,  it  seems,  Hras  living  when  Thomas  de  Boi^go, 
bishop  of  Ossoiy  published  his  "  Hibernia  Dominicana." 

Honorable  James  Butler,  afterwards  Lord  Dunboyne,  succeeded. 
Was  translated  to  Cashel.  In  the  year  1787,  James  Butler,  in  order  to 
gain  possession  of  his  family  estate,  renounced  his  religion  in  the  parish 
church  of  Olonmel.  Faith  is  a  precious  gift,  which  does  not  depend  on 
man's  strength — ^it  is  the  boon  of  heaven,  more  precious  and  more  valu- 
able than  all  the  perishable  goods  of  life,  to  which  man  is  so  attached ; 
and  as  those  things  require  care  and  economy,  and  a  faithful  dispensa- 
tion in  their  use  and  application,  lest  they  be  wasted  and  consumed,  so 
it  is  with  this  holy  gift.  In  order  to  retain  possession  of  it,  humility, 
prayer,  and  grateftil  acknowledgments  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  who 
abundantly  showers  his  graces  and  benedictions  on  his  children,  are  ne- 
cessary. The  best  and  first  of  Christians  have  lost  their  faitL  He  who 
stands  should  beware  lest  he  fall. 

Lord  Dunboyne  persevered  in  this  wretched  course,  until  May, 
1800,  when  sickness  reminded  him  of  his  defection  from  the  Catholic 
church,  and  of  the  imperative  obligation  of  quickly  returning  to  the  fold 
which  he  deserted.  In  that  month,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Doctor 
Troy,  received  two  letters  from  Lord  Dunboyne,  with  which  his  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Purcell,  had  been  entrusted  ;  one  of  which.  Lord  Dunboyne 
desired  to  be  addressed  to  the  Pope,  expressing  contrition  for  the  rash 
act  he  had  committed,  and  soliciting  his  reception  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  church. 

The  letter  to  Rome  was  accordingly  forwarded  by  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin.  But  his  illness  becoming  too  serious  to  admit  of  delay.  Dr. 
Troy  directed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gahan,  for  whom  Lord  Dunboyne  enter- 
tained the  highest  esteem,  to  proceed  to  the  castle  of  Dunboyne,  and 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  dying  prelate. 

During  this  illness.  Lord  Dunboyne  bequeathed  to  the  trustees  of 
Maynooth  college,  an  estate,  which  he  possessed  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
worth  £1000  per  aimum ;  however,  this  legacy  was  contested  by  Lady 
Dunboyne,  with  whom,  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament  made  specially 
for  this  occasion,  a  compromise  was  effected,  and  half  of  the  original 
sum  has,  in  consequence,  become  the  permanent  property  of  the  college. 
This  annuity,  together  with  a  sum  of  £700,  which  the  parliament 
granted  in  the  year  1813,  through  the  influence  of  Vesey  FitzQerald, 
member  for  the  county  of  Clare  and  chancellor  of  the  Irish  exchequer, 
is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  twenty  students,  selected  from  the 
most  distinguished  members,  who  have  (completed  the  usual  course  of 
studies  in  the  college.    Their  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  ecdesias- 
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tical  history,  canon  law,  the  Hebrew  language,  and  to  the  composition 
of  dissertations  on  various  theological  subjects.  This  important  estab- 
lishment, "  since  called  the  Dunboyne,"  was  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Eev.  Charles  MacNally,  now  bishop  of  Clogher,  in  the 
year  1828,  and  is  at  present  ably  and  eflBciently  conducted  by  the  Very 
Eev.  John  O'Hanlon,  D.D. 

During  the  trial  of  the  suit,  which  Lady  Dunboyne  instituted,  at 
Trim,  Dr.  Glahan,  who  attended  the  dying  prelate,  was  one  of  t^ose  who 
underwent  six  painful  examinations  in  the  chancery  office,  on  previous 
occasions,  and  was  directed  to  answer  various  questions,  to  which  he 
could  not  conscientiously  respond.  "His  refusal"  was  declared  by 
Lord  Kilwarden,  who  presided  at  the  trial,  as  a  "  contempt  of  court," 
and  the  venerable  Gahan  was  sentenced  to  undergo  a  wej^'s  confine- 
ment in  the  prison  of  Trim.  To  his  sentence  he  submitted  with  forti- 
tude and  Christian  resignation,  affirming  and  assuring  his  lordship,  that 
like  ^^  Eleazar  of  old,  he  would  sooner  lay  his  head  on  a  block  and  for- 
feit his  life,  than  reveal  the  secrets  which  had  been  disclosed  to  him  in 
the  nunisterial  discharge  of  his  duty."  He  was  soon  after,  as  he  had 
ac(ed  firom  principle,  discharged  by  the  decision  of  the  court 

Francis  Moylan  was  translated  from  Kerry  in  1786.  Died  univer- 
sally  regretted  in  the  year  1815. 

Florence  MacCarthy,  coadjutor  to  Doctor  Moylan,  in  1800 ;  died  in 
1810. 

John  Murphy,  consecrated  in  April,  1815;  accompanied  Daniel 
Murray,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  on  his  journey  to  Home,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  bishops,  when  the  vetoistical  arrangements  were 
in  contemplation  for  the  Irish  church.  During  an  incumbency  of  thirty 
years,  Doctor  Murphy  accumulated  the  largest  priva.te  library  in  Ire- 
land.   He  died  in  1847. 

William  Delany  succeeded.  Was  consecrated  in  August,  1847,  and 
now  happily  presides. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 


DIOOSSB    OF    KILLALOB. 


Called  after  Saint  Lna  or  Molna ;  the  prefix  Mo  being  a  term  (tf 
endearment,  which  the  Irish  frequently  used  in  speaking  or  writing  of 
their  saints.  He  shall  be  noticed  in  his  proper  place^  as  he  was  not  a 
bishop. 

Among  the  benefactors  to  the  chnrch  of  Killaloe,  are.  reckoned 
Moriertach  O'Brien,  king  of  Ireland,  who  died  in  March,  1120,  and  who 
was  buried  here,  according  to  his  own  desire ;  and  Donald  Q'Brien, 
king  of  Limerick,  of  the  same  family,  and  much  celebrated  by  Ijfiah 
historians  for  his  bounty  and  liberality  to  this,  and  many  other  churches. 

About  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  ancient  see  of  Boscrea 
was  annexed  to  that  of  Killaloe,  so  that  the  united  sees  contained  at 
that  time  one  hundred  and  sixteen  chapels.  The  church  of  Killaloe 
was  much  frequented  by  pilgrims. 

Saint  Flannan,  the  first  bishop  of  this  see,  was  the  son  of  King  Theo- 
doric  or  Turlough,  of  Thomond,  who  retired  fix)m  his  throne,  and  as- 
sumed the  monastic  habit  from  St.  Colman,  at  lismore.  It  is  sud  that 
St.  Colman  afterwards  permitted  him  to  return  to  his  kingdom,  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  ravages  which  it  endured.  Having  died  some 
time  after,  this  pious  prince  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Killaloe,  to 
which  he  had  been  a  generous  benefactor.  The  birth  of  St.  Flannan,  it 
seems,  took  place  between  640  and  650.  He  is  styled  the  disciple  of 
Molua,  as  he  had  been  a  student  in  the  school  which  that  saint  had 
founded. 

The  time  of  his  promotion  to  the  see  is  not  known,  nor  is  the  dat«  of 
his  death  recorded.  His  festival  is  observed  on  the  18th  of  December. 
It  is  said  that  his  father,  Theodoric,  endowed  this  see  with  many  estates, 
but  whether  it  was  before  his  resignation  of,  or  his  return  to,  the  throne, 
is  not  determined. 

In  this  see,  as  in  others,  a  chasm  takes  place  in  the  catalogue  of  its 
bishops ;  the  next  mentioned  is — 

Carmacain  O'Muilcashel,  who  died  in  1019. 
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(yOeniidider,  who  died  in  1065. 

Tlady  OTeig,  died  in  1088. 

ThaAj  O'Lonergan,  a  learned  and  charitable  man,  died  in  1161. 

Donatns  O'Brien,  bishop  of  North  Munster,  died  in  1165. 

Constantino  O'Brien,  descended  of  the  royal  family  of  the  O'Briens, 
attended  the  Lateran  comicil  in  1179.  While  he  presided  in  the  se^ 
Donald  O'Brien  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  it. 

Dermod  O'Coning  sncceeded,  and  in  1195  was  deprived  by  Mathew 
O'Heney,  archbishop  of  Cashel  and  the  Pope's  legate,  and  by  him 
banished  from  his  diocese.    Dermod,  in  the  same  year  died,  it  is  said,  of 

m  

grief,  in  the  house  of  O'Brien's  daughter,  and  was  buried  at  Cork.    The 
cause  of  his  deprivation  is  not  mentioned. 

Charles  O'Heney  succeeded.  About  this  time  the  sees  of  Innisci^thy 
and  Boscrea  were  annexed  to  Killaloe.  The  possessions  of  Inniscathy 
were  then  divided  between  Limerick  and  the  sees  of  Ardfert  and  Eil- 

liloe. 

Cornelius  O'Heney,  assisted  at  the  council  of  Lateran,  in  the  year 
1315,  and  died  the  year  following,  on  his  return  home.  With  the  con- 
sent of  this  prelate,  and  at  the  request  of  Henry  de  Loundres,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  then  lord  justice  of  Ireland,  King  John  built  a  castle 
of  defence  at  Boscrea,  in  order  to  be  able  to  repel  the  incursions  of  Mo- 
riertach  O'Brien,  who  ravaged  those  parts.  Cornelius  died  in  1216, 
whereupon  the  king  conferred  the  custody  of  the  see  on  the  bishop  of 
Ferns,  for  his  better  support  and  maintenance. 

Bobert  Travers,  bom  at  Drogheda,  was  elected  bishop  of  Killaloe  in 
1216.  He  was  deprived  in  1221,  by  James,  penitentiary  to  the  Pope, 
and  legate  of  Ireland.  Tlie  cause  of  his  deposition  not  known.  He 
afterwards  dedicated,  in  Teuxbury,  Gloucestershire,  two  bells,  in  the 
winter  of  1224. 

Edmond,  according  to  the  annals  of  Lmisfail,  died  in  1222.  Thought 
not  to  have  been  bishop  of  Killaloe,  but  of  Limerick. 

Donald  O'Kenncdy,  archdeacon  of  Killaloe,  was  elected  in  1231, 
and  sat  about  twenty-one  years.  He  died  in  1251,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Dominican  convent,  at  Limerick. 

Isaac  O'Cormacan,  dean  of  Killaloe,  succeeded  in  1253.  Isaac 
voluntarily  resigned  in  the  year  1267,  and  assumed  the  habit  of  a  reli- 
gious in  the  monastery  of  Holy  Cross,  county  of  Tipperary. 

Mathew  O'Hogan,  dean  of  Killaloe,  was  elected  bishop  in  1267. 
Mathew,  in  the  year  1280,  exchanged  some  lands  with  King  Edward  I. 
This  bishop  died  in  August,  1281,  and  was  buried  at  Limerick,  in  a  con- 
vent of  Dominicans. 

Maurice  O'Hogan,  succeeded  in  1281 ;  was  chantor  of  the  see  when 
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elected,  and  obtained  the  temporals  the  year  folio wiiig.    Having  sat 
sixteen  years,  he  died  A.D.  1298,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church. 

David  MacMahon,  dean  of  Eillaloe,  was  elected  by  the  chapter,  and 
obtained  the  temporals  in  April,  1299  ;  consecrated  by  Stephen  O'Bro- 
gan,  archbishop  of  CasheL  He  died  in  1316,  having  presided  seventeen 
years. 

Thomas  0'Cormacan,..4U'chdeacon  of  Killaloe,  succeeded  in  1316. 
He  died  about  July,  1321,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  £illaloe. 

Benedict  O'Coscry,  dean  of  Eillaloe,  was  elected  and  consecrated  in 
the  year  1322.    He  sat  only  three  years. 

David  of  Emly — ^MacBrien — succeeded  by  papal  provision,  in  1326. 
He  died  in  December,  1342. 

Xhomas  O'Hogah,  canon  of  Eollaloe,  was  consecrated  in  1843.  He 
died  in  October,  1354,  and  was  buried  at  Kenagh,  in  the  Franciscan 
church. 

Thomas  O'Cormacan,  archdeacon  of  Killaloe,  was  appointed  by  the 
provision  of  the  Pope,  and  received  the  rite  of  consecration  in  1355. 
Thomas  died  in  1387,  and  was  buried  with  his  predecessors  in  the  church 
of  Killaloe. 

Mathew  MacCragh,  dean  of  Killaloe,  was  advanced  to  the  see  by 
provision  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  in  1389,  and  obtained  the  temporals  in 
1391.    He  sat  in  1400. 

Eobert  de  Mulfield,  a  native  of  England,  and  a  Cistercian  monk,  of 
Melsa,  in  Yorkshire,  succeeded,  by  provision  of  Pope  Alexander  Y.,  cm 
the  9th  of  September,  1409. 

Donagh  MacCragh  was  the  next  successor.  He  sat  in  1428,  and 
died  the  year  after. 

Eugene  O'Felan  succeeded,  and  died  in  1430. 

Thady  MacCragh  succeeded,  by  provision  of  Pope  Martin  V.,  in 
1430 ;  obtained  the  temporals  in  the  year  1431. 

Frederick  O'Lonergan  is  said  to  have  succeeded. 

James  O'Qhonelan  was  bishop  in  1441. 

Terence  O^Brien  L  succeeded,  by  provision  of  the  Pope,  and  was 
barbarously  murdered  by  Brien  O'Brien,  at  Clonruada,  in  the  year 
1460. 

Thady  is  said  to  have  succeeded,  in  1460.  In  the  following  year  he 
renewed  and  exemplified  the  foundation  charter  of  the  abbey  of  Kil- 
money,  within  his  own  diocese,  and  in  the  county  of  Clare.  Some  omil 
this  prelate  in  the  succession  of  the  bishops  in  this  see. 

John  MacCragh, 

}f  aurice  O'Canasa, 

Dermod  MacCragh,  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  except  the  names. 
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Mathew  or  Malionn  O'Griffa,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  died  in  1482. 

Terence  O'Brien  11.  succeeded ;  was  a  prelate  of  great  account 
among  his  people,  for  his  liberality  and  hospitality.  Was  more  addicted 
to  martial  pursuits  than  became  his  sacred  character.  This  prelate  died 
in  1625. 

Bichard  Hogan,  a  Franciscan  fiiar,  succeeded  in  1525,  and  was 
translated  to  Clonmacnois  by  Pope  Paul  IH.,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1588. 
He  died  in  a  few  days  after. 

James  O'Corrin  succeeded,  and  through  love  of  retirement  resigned 
hiB  see  in  1546. 

Cornelius  Ryan  was  bishop  in  1558. 

Terence  O'Brien  III.  obtained  the  see  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
ind  sat  in  the  year  1566. 

John  O'Molony  succeeded,  was  living  in  1648. 

Thomas  O'Molony,  doctor  of  sacred  theology,  lived  in  1650. 

John  O'Molony  was  living  in  1674. 

Patrick  MacDonagh,  in  1741.        • 

William  O'Mcara,  translated  from  Ardfert  or  Kerry,  in  1747 ;  died 
in  1762. 

Michael  Peter  MacMahon,  consecrated  in  1765  ;  died  in  1807. 

James  O'Shaughnessy,  consecrated  coadjutor  in  1799  ;  died  in  1819. 

Patrick  MacMahon,  who  succeeded,  died  in  1835. 

Patrick  Kenedy,  consecrated  in  January,  1836.  Supported  the 
English  government  in  their  Catholic  bequests  bill ;  accepted  a  commis- 
rionership  under  same,  but  yielded  to  the  remonstrance  of  his  clergy. 

Daniel  Vaughan,  consecrated  in  1851,  now  happily  presides. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 


8EB  OF  ARDFEBT  OR  KSBRY. 


It  cannot  be  determined  when  the  see  of  Ardfert  was  founded. 
Some  attribute  its  foundation  to  Ercus,  the  master  of  Saint  Brendan,  in 
the  sixth  century,  but  such  an  assertion  cannot  be  sustained.  Gerpaiiu 
who  was  a  bishop,  near  Tarali,  is  again  named  as  bishop  of  Ardfert,  but 
without  sufficient  ai^thority.  Frt>m  the  period  in  which  St  Brendan 
flourished,  until  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  not  a  single  biahop 
is  named. 

There  may  have  been  some  bishops  without  a  regular  succession  or 
a  permanently  fixed  see,  as  had  been  the  case  at  other  places,  such  as 
Swords,  Lusk,  Clondalkin,  &c. 

Dermod  MacBrenan,  bishop  of  Ardfert,  about  the  middle  of  the 
deventh  century ;  died  in  1075. 

Magrath  O'Konan,  bishop  of  Ardfert.-^Brendan  died  in  1099. 

MacBonan,  called  bishop  of  Kerry,  assisted  at  the  council  of  EeUs 
in  1162. 

O'Ronan  or  Mad  Brendan,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
former,  died  in  1161. 

Giolla  MacAiblen  O'Hanmada,  died  in  1166. 

Donald  O'Conarchy,  called  bishop  of  West  Munster,  died  in  1193. 

David  O'Duibditrib,  who  succeeded,  was  also  called  bishop  of  Jar- 
muan  or  West  Munster,  died  in  1207. 

John,  succeeded  in  1215.  He  was  an  English  Benedictine  monk, 
and  Was  deprived  in  1221,  by  James,  penitentiary  to  Pope  Honorius  RL 
and  legate  of  Ireland.  He  afterwards  lived  in  the  abbey  of  St  AJ- 
ban's,  in  England,  until  his  death,  which  happened  in  tlie  year  1245. 

In  the  registry  of  that  abbey  it  is  recorded,  that  John,  bishop  of 
Ardfert,  besides  many  valuable  books  and  ornaments  which  he  be- 
stowed, gave  to  it  also  a  noble  large  stone  of  a  bluish  color,  spotted 
with  white,  commonly  called  the  serpentine  stone,  and  which  is  reported 
to  have  great  virtue  in  lunatic  disorders ;  it  was  bound  with  a  silvei 
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jhoop^  in  which  were  endoeed  manj  relics.  He  also  gave  three  noble 
rings  to  the  abbey,  in  one  of  which  was  set  an  oriental  sapphire,  of  a 
wonderful  size, — in  the  other  was  also  set  a  sapphire  of  an  excellent 
hstre,  and  said  to  be  of  great  value  in  convnlsious  of  the  nerves, — and 
in  the  third  ring  was  another  oriental  sapphire,  but  of  smaller  size. 

Gilbert,  dean  of  Ardfert,  succeeded  in  1225,  and  received  the  rite  (h 
consecration  the  same  year.    Gilbert  resigned  the  see  in  1237. 

Brendan,  provost  of  Ardfert,  elected  bishop ;  obtained  the  royal  as- 
sent in  November,  1237.  Brendan  having  governed  the  see  five  years, 
jesigned  in  1242.  The  dean  and  chapter  requested  licence  of  the  king 
to  elect  a  successor,  but  the  name  of  such  a  one  does  not  occur,  if  he  had 
been  elected. 

Ohristian,  a  Dominican  fidar,  was  appointed  in  1252,  by  the  Pope, 
and  confirmed  in  the  temporals  by  King  Henry  HL  He  sat  only  a 
short  time,  and  died  in  1256. 

Philip,  who  succeeded,  died  in  1263.  # 

John,  archdeacon  of  Ardfert,  was  elected  bishop,  and  obtained  the 
.  temporals  in  February,  1264.    He  died  in  May,  1285,  and  was  buried 
at  Ardfert,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Brendan. 

Nicholas  succeeded,  in  1285.    Sat  only  two  years. 
Nicholas,  a  cistercian  monk  and  abbot  of  Odomey,  in  the  countfr  of 
Kerry,  was  consecrated  in  1288.    Nicholas  died  in  a  very  advanced  age, 
in  the  year  1336,  having  sat  forty-eight  years. 

In  the  year  1310,  there  is  jnention  of  a  remarkable  action  brought 
against  this  prelate,  and  four  chaplains  of  the  church  of  Ardfert,  before 
Sir  John  Wogan,  justice  of  Ireland,  at  Tristledermot,  by  friar  William 
of  Bristol,  and  other  Franciscan  fnars,  of  Ardfert,  for  forcibly  taking 
away  the  corpse  of  John  de  Cantelupe,  and  burying  it  elsewhere,  and 
for  beating  and  ill-using  tlie  friars.  The  bishop,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, forbidding  all  people  from  furnishing  the  firiars  with  any 
necessaries,  either  through  charity  or  otherwise.  Upon  this  proceeding 
the  bishop  and  his  chapter  were  all  arrested ;  their  goods  and  chattels 
ordered  to  be  distrained,  and  the  money  thereout  raised  to  be  brought  to 
the  justice  tlie  day  after  the  feast  of  St  Peter's  chains. 

Alan  O'Hathem  was  consecrated  in  1336,  and  died  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, 1347. 

John  de  Voile  or  Wall,  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Clement  VL,  in 

1348,  and  obtained  the  temporals.    Thomas  O'Carrol  was  also  elected 

by  a  part  of  the  canons,  and  wa&  afterwards  promoted  to  the  see  of 

Tuam.    Bishop  de  Yalle  having  sat  twenty-three  years,  died  in  1872. 

Cornelius  OTigemach,  a  Franciscan  firiar,  obtained  a  provision  to 


Ihifl  see  from  Gregory  XL,  in  ISTS,  and  died  the  eerenih  yetf  after  bii 
coDfiecration. 

"Wolliam  Bull,  dean  of  Cork  and  bachelor  of  oanon  law,  eucceeded 
by  papal  provision,  in  1379,  and  having  sworn  fealty  to  the  king,  ob- 
tained the  temporals.  He  .was  ezensed  by  the  king  from  attending 
parliaments,  on  account  of  the  troubles  between  the  Irish  enemy  and 
English  rebels.    William  sat  in  1882. 

Nicholas  sat  in  the  years  1420  and  1431. 

Maurice  succeeded,  and  died  in  1469. 

John  Stack.  The  Pope  Pius  IL  appointed  John,  who  at  first  ne» 
l^ected  to  expedite  his  provisional  letters,  whereupon  John  Pigg  waa 
declared,  who  immediately  resigned.  One  Philip  was  nominated,  but 
hia  election  was  annulled.  John  Stack  sat  in  14S0,  and  assisted  at  m 
provincial  council,  convened  at  Fethard,  in  July  of  that  year,  by  Joha 
CSantwell,  archbishop  of  Cashel.  John  died  in  1488,  and  was  bnried  at 
JLrdfert 

Philip  was  now  declared  the  bishop  by  Pope  Innocent  VUL,  in 
October,  1488.    He  presided  almost  seven  years,  and  died  in  1495. 

John  Fitzgerald,  canon  of  Ardfert,  descended  of  a  noble  family ;  wai 
declared  bishop  of  the  see  by  Pope  Alexander  IT.,  in  November,  1496. 

James  Fitzmaurice  was  bishop  of  Ardfert  in  1551,  and  lived  in  1576. 

lUchard  Oonnell,  bishop  of  this  see  in  1649 ;  waa  a  doctor  of  both, 
laws ;  was  one  of  the  prelates  who  protested  against  the  peace  with 
Lord  Inchequin. 

Denis  Moriarty  succeeded ;  lived  to  the  age  of  103  years,  and  died 
in  1737. 

Eugene  O'Sullivan  was  bishop  in  1738. 

William  O'Meara,  translated  to  Killaloe  in  1747. 

Nicholas  Madget  was  bishop  in  1774. 

Francis  Moylan,  translated  to  Cork  in  1786. 

Gerald  Teahan,  appointed  in  1786 ;  died  in  1797. 

Charles  Sugrue,  bishop  of  this  see,  died  in  1824. 

Cornelius  Egan,  the  present  bishop,  was  consecrated  cm  the  25th  of 
July,  1825: 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


SEE     OF    LIMERICK. 


Wab  founded  in  the  twelfth  century.  Some  attribute  its  foundation  to 
Saint  Munchin,  the  son  of  Sedna,  but  there  is  no  certainly  that  he  was 
bishop. 

Ferrar,  in  his  history  of  Limeriek,  could  not  find  anything  authentic, 
until  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  nor  could  Ware  or  Harris  dis- 
cover any  undoubted  bishop  of  Limerick,  until  Gilbert,  who  flourished 
fa  the  eleventh. 

Biough  the  Danes  of  Limerick  had  been  converted  to  the  Christian 
fiuth  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  still  they  did  not  enjoy 
file  benefit  of  a  resident  prelate,  until  Gilbert  was  unanimously  chosen 
1^  clergy  and  people,  in  the  year  1106. 

This  prelate  had  been  abbot  of  Bangor,  and  probably  had  been  con- 
secrated before  his  election  to  Limerick ;  was  an  Irishman,  though  some 
Msert  that  he  was  a  Dane, — ^for  it  so  appears  evident  from  the  correspond- 
ence which  occurred  between  him  and  St  Anselm,  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted  in  his  travels  on  the  Continent. 

While  Gilbert  presided,  he  exerted  himself  in  ^tablishing  an  uni- 
form system  in  the  liturgical  practices  of  Ireland,  and  for  this  purpose 
composed  a  treasise  ^^  Dc  usu  Ecclesiastico."  In  this  tract  he  assures 
the  prelates  and  clergy  of  the  Irish  church,  that  in  compliance  with  the 
Irishes  of  many  of  their  brethren,  he  has  endeavored  to  point  out  the 
canonical  system  of  saying  the  hours  of  the  divine  ofSce,  and  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  Gilbert  wrote  another  tract, 
in  which  he  arranges  the  different  gradations  of  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries  to  the  humblest  official  of  the  order,  assigning  to  each 
their  respective  powers  and  duties.  Gilbert  was  also  legate  apostolic, 
an  office  which  he  resigned  in  1139;  and  died  the  year  following. 

Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  founded  and  endowed  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Limerick,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  13th 
eentury,  Donatua  O'Brien,  bishop  of  Limerick,  became  a  great  bene- 
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factor  to  this  cathedral :  he  assigned  prebends  to  thd  dean  and  chapter, 
and  made  some  constitutions  concerning  the  liturgy  used  in  his  church, 
and  the  privileges  of  his  canons.  About  the  year  1490,  the  citizens  of 
Limerick  rebuilt  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  which  had  fallen  to  ruin. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  the  see  of  Inniscathy  was  united  to  that  of  Li- 
merick, on  the  death  of  Aid  O'Beachain,  the  last  bishop  of  that  see. 

Qillbert,  bishop  of  Limerick,  and  apostolic  legate  of  teland,  died 
in  1140.  St.  Malachy  O'Moore  of  Armagh,  was  appointed  legate  in 
his  stead. 

Patrick,  bishop  of  Limerick  succeeded  in  1140,  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Danes,  was  sent  to  England,  where  he  was  consecrated 
by  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  Patrick  made  the 
following  profession  of  obedience : — "  I,  Patrick,  elected  to  the  govertf- 
ment  of  the  church  of  Limerick,  and  now,  through  the  grace  of  Godi 
to  be  consecrated  by  thee,  most  Rev.  Father  Theobald,  archbishop  of 
the  holy  church  of  Canterbury  and  primate  of  all  Britain,  do  promise 
lliat  I  will  pay  due  subjection  and  canonical  obedience  to  thee,  and  to 
all  thy  successors,  who  shall  succeed  thee  canonically."  Patrick  wat 
the  only  bishop  of  Limerick,  and  the  last  of  the  Irish  prelates  who  madt 
a  profession  of  obedience  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Patrick  presided 
but  a  short  time. 

Harold,  a  Dane,  succeeded.    Died  in  1151. 

Turgese,  a  Dane  or  Ostman,  sat  in  1163 ;  assisted  at  the  council  of 
Kells,  held  in  that  year  by  Cardinal  Paparo. 

Brictius,  who  was  also  a  Dane,  succeeded.  Ho  was  one  of  the  Irish 
prelates  who  assisted  at  the  council  of  Lateran,  in  the  years  1179  and 
1180.  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  granted  the  lands  of  Man* 
gret  and  those  of  Ivamnach,  to  this  prelate  and  his  successors,  and  to 
the  clergy  of  St.  Mary's,  Limerick. 

Donatus  O'Brien,  descended  of  the  royal  family  of  the  name,  suc- 
ceeded about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  Illustrious  by  birtli,  but 
more  so  by  his  learning,  wisdom  and  liberality,  Donat  enlarged  the 
cathedral  and  supplied  it  with  secular  canons,  to  whom  he  assigned  pre- 
bends, and  laid  down  rules  for  their  guidance.  This  prelate  died  in 
the  year  1307. 

Geoffry,  bishop  of  Limerick,  sat  in  1217. 
•  Edmund,  bishop  of  Limerick,  died  in  1222. 

Hubert  de  Burgo,  a  prolate,  descended  of  a  noble  family,  and  prior 
of  the  monastery  of  Athassel,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  succeeded  in 
t2S2,  and  obtained  the  temporals  in  that  year.  He  was  a  liberal  bene- 
factor to  the  cathedral,  to  the  canons  and  vicars  choral  of  it 

A  little  before  the  death  of  this  prelate,  the  bishops  of  Ireland  had 
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ftrmed  a  project  to  deprive  the  king  of  the  custody  of  the  temporaliti 
of  sees  while  yacant,  and  also  to  obstruct  their  tenants  from  suing  in 
the  king's  courts,  without  the  Pope's  assent  Hubert  de  Burgo  was  se- 
lected by  the  Irish  bishops,  to  arrange  this  affair  at  Eome.  Hiis  attempt 
alarmed  the  king,  who  instructed  his  agents  at  the  court  of  Borne  to 
lesbt  and  oppose  any  such  effort,  with  all  their  might  The  death  of 
de  Burgo,  in  1250,  prevented  his  Journey,  and  put  an  end  to  the  desiga 
of  the  prelates. 

Bobert  of  Emly  was  elected  by  the  dean  and  chapter  in  the  year 
1951.  Ll  the  year  1253,  Bobert  granted  to  Thomas  of  Woodford,  dean 
of  Limerick,  and  to  his  successors,  the  benefices  of  Gamarthy  and  Bath* 
iiward.    Bobert  died  on  the  8th  of  September,  1272. 

€terald  de  Mareschall,  archdeacon  of  limerick,  succeeded,  in  1272, 
ind  was  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  Cashel ;  he  obtained  the  tem- 
porals, — the  king  reserving  for  one  year  to  himself,  knight's  fees,  advow- 
I0D8,  wards,  relie&,  and  escheats.  Bobert  recovered  a  great  many 
possessions  of  his  see  which  others  had  unjustly  usurped.  In  1297  he 
obtained  judgment  against  Bichard  Myath,  for  one  messuage,  one  plow* 
land,  and  four  hundred  acres  of  wood,  with  their  appurtenances,  in  the 
lands  of  lisredy,  which  his  predecessor  Bobert  had  granted  to -said 
Bichard,  without  the  consent  of  the  chapter  of  Limerick.  He  governed 
this  see  twenty-nine  years,  and  died  on  the  10th  of  February,  1801. 
Ihe  constitutions  of  this  prelate  are  extant  in  the  registry  of  the  bishops 
of  Limerick. 

Bobert  of  Dondonyl,  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Limerick,  succeeded 
by  election  of  the  chapter,  and  was  consecrated  in  1302.  He  obtained 
the  temporals  in  the  September  of  that  year.  He  sat  almost  nine  years, 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  church. 

Eustace  del  Ewe  or  Waters,  dean  of  Limerick,  was  consecrated 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1311.  He  expended  large  sums  of  money 
in  adorning  and  repairing  his  church,  and  having  finished  it,  dedicated 
bis  cathedral  in  July,  1327.  He  died  on  the  3d  of  May,  1836,  having 
enjoyed  the  see  upwards  of  twenty-four  years,  and  was  buried  in  his 
own  church. 

Maurice  Bochfort  or  de  Bupe,  was  consecrated  at  Limerick,  on  the 
6th  of  April,  1337.  An  information  was  exhibited  against  him  for  pre- 
venting the  subsidy  from  being  levied,  wliich  the  parliament  granted  to 
the  king.  He  was  some  time  deputy  to  Sir  Thomas  Bokeby,  justice  of 
Lreland.     He  died  on  the  9th  of  June,  or  in  April,  1353. 

Tlie  annals  of  Nenagh  style  htm  a  ''  man  of  a  good  life  and  honest 
conversation.'' 

Stephen  Lawless,  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Limerick,  suoceeded 


in  1354,  and  obtained  the  temporals  from  the  kmg.    Stephen  died  on 
the  feast  of  the  holy  Innocents,  1859. 

Stephen  de  Yalle  or  Wall,  dean  of  Limerick,  succeeded  in  1860,  by 
provision  of  the  Pope.  He  presided  nine  years,  and  was  treasurer  of 
Ireland.  Was  translated  to  the  eee  of  Meath,  where  he  sat  ten  years^ 
and  having  died  at  Oxford,  in  !N'ovember,  1879,  was  buried  there  in  a 
monastery  of  Dominicans.  While  he  was  bishop  of  Limerick  he  trans- 
lated the  bones  of  Richard  Fitz  Ealph,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  com- 
monly called  Saint  Bicliard,  of  Dundalk,  from  Avignon  to  Dnndalk,  the 
birth-place  of  that  archbishop,  and  deposited  them  in  a  monument  in 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  that  town.  In  a  parliament  held 
at  Trim,  in  June,  1485,  a  chantry  was  confinned  in  diis  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,.at  Dundalk,  "in  honor  of  God,  the  blessed  Virgin,  St  Nicho- 
las, and  St  Richard,  of  Dundalk." 

The  virtues  of  Fitz  Ralph,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  were  so  greai^ 
and  the  miracles  ascribed  to  him  were  so  many,  that  Pope  Boniface  IX* 
issued  a  bull  to  John  Cotton,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  Richard  Young, 
bishop  elect  of  Bangor,  and  to  the  abbot  of  Osney,  near  Oxford,  to  hold 
an  enquiry  concerning  the  truth  of  those  miracles, — the  result  of  the 
commission  vanished  in  silence.  On  account  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Regulars,  some  have  treated  him  and  his  writings  with  indiifercnce. 
Bellarmine  thinks  his  writings  ought  to  be  read  with  caution :  otheis 
allowing  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  accomplishments,  rank  him 
among  the  heretics  ;  but  the  celebrated  Luke  Wadding,  though  not  in- 
clined to  favor  him,  vindicates  him  of  such  a  foul  aspersion,  and  adds, 
that  Ralph  never  departed  from  the  unity  of  the  church,  having  sub- 
mitted all  his  writings  to  her  correction  and  decision. 

Peter  Curragh  or  Creath,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  was 
elected  in  1369,  and  having  sworn  fealty  to  King  Edward  III.,  obtained 
the  temporals. 

In  Luke  Wadding's  works  is  recorded  a  bull  of  Pope  Gregory  XL, 
dated  at  Avignon,  the  20th  of  August,  1376,  in  which  are  enumerated 
the  chftrges  against  Peter,  bishop  of  Limerick,  by  the  archbishop  of 
Cashel,  who  was  conservator  of  the  privileges  of  the  Franciscan  friars 
in  Ireland.  The  whole  matter  was  referred  to  Simon  Sudbury,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  was  armed  with  autliority  to  enquire  into 
the  proceedings  of  this  bishop,  and  should  the  complaints  be  found  true 
which  Philip  de  Torrington,  the  metropolitan  of  Cashel  advanced,  to 
pronounce  the  bishop  and  his  accomplices  excommunicated. 

The  charges  against  the  bishop  of  Limerick  were  "  that  when  arch- 
bishop Torrington  came  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
cited  the  bishop  to  answer  their  complaints,  he  laid  violent  hands'  on  the 
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aichbifihdpy  tore  (be  citation  from  him  with  such  violence  and  force  that 
he  drew  his  blood — and  like  a  man  bereft  of  his  senses^  ordered  the 
archbishop  to  begone,  or  it  sliould  fare  worse  with  him  and  his  attend- 
ants ;  that  the  bishop  being  cited  refused  to  appear  by  himself  or  proc* 
tor,  laid  more  grievances  on  the  friars  after  the  citation  than  before,  and 
excommunicated  all  within  his  diocese  who  should  repair  for  divine 
service  or  burial  within  their  church :  that  the  bishop  having  been  a 
long  time  excommunicated  for  debts  due  to  the  apostolic  see,  paid  no 
regard  thereto,  but  acted  as  usual :  that  the  archbishop  having  cited 
Urn  for  heresy,  he  was,  together  with  -the  clergy  who  attended  him,  in 
danger  of  being  assaulted,  if  ho  had  not  retired,  and  that  after  his  re- 
tiring, the  bishop,  clad  in  his  pontificals,  entered  the  city  of  limericki 
with  his  accomplices,  and  by  bell,  book  and  candle  publicly  excomma- 
nicated  every  person  who  had  supplied  the  archbishop  with  food  or  en- 
tertainment :  that  when  he,  the  archbishop,  had  on  a  day  of  solemnityi 
repaired  to  Limerick,  according  to  custom,  to  preach,  the  bishop  caused 
public  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  nobody,  under  pain  of  excommu-^ 
ideation  should  hear  the  archbishop's  sermon,  and  excommunicated,  by 
name,  all  tliose  who  attended  it :  that  when  he  had  left  the  city,  the 
bishop  sent  some  of  his  servants  after  him,  who  laid  violent  hands  on 
him,  and  forced  tlie  bridle  of  his  horse." 

How  this  affair  terminated  is  not  on  record.  Peter,  bisliop  of  li- 
merick resigned  in  the  year  1400,  and  died  1407. 

Comeliiis  O'Dea,  archdeacon  of  Killaloe,  succeeded  in  1400.  BLav- 
ing  presided  twenty-six  years,  he  resigned,  in  order  to  lead  a  private 
life.  lie  died  on  the  27th  of  July,  1434,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
cathedral,  imdcr  a  monument  of  black  marble,  adorned  with  his 
effigy. 

John  Motthcl,  an  Augustin  canon  of  Sells,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, succeeded  in  1426,  by  provision  of  Pope  Martin  V,,  and  was 
the  same  year  restored  to  the  temporals-  John  governed  the  see  almost 
thirty-two  years;  resigned  in  1458,  and  died  in  the  year  of  grace, 
1468. 

William  Creagh,  a  native  of  Limerick,  succeeded  in  1458,  by  pro- 
vision of  the  Pope,  and  was  consecrated  the  year  after.  He  sat  about 
thirteen  years,  and  during  his  incumbency  recovered  the  lands  of 
Donaghmore,  which  had  been  unjustly  usurped  by  others.  He  died 
in  1472. 

Thomas  Arthur,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  succeeded  in  1472, 
and  died  there  in  the  year  1486. 

Richard,  appointed  by  Pope  Innocent  VHI,  died  at  Home,  in  1486. 

John  Dunow,  canon  of  Exeter,  doctor  of  laws,  and  then  ambassador 
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at  Borne,  from  King  Henry  VIL,  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  in  Kb- 
yember,  1486,  and  died  there  in  the  year  1488,  before  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  his  diocese. 

John  Folan,  canon  of  Ferns,  rector  of  Clonmore  and  procurator  to 
Octayian,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  at  Borne,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Limerick  by  the  Pope,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1489.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing, the  citizens  of  Limerick  repaired  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  .of  St 
Maiy's,  which  was  then  fallen  into  great  decay.  The  bishop,  John,  died 
OIK  the  80th  of  January,  1521. 

John  Coyn  or  Quinn,  a  Dominican  friar,  was  appointed  by  the  Pope 
in  1622,  who  rejected  Walter  Wellesley,  the  favorite  candidate  of  King 
Henry  Vlil.  John  governed  the  see  until  April,  1551,  and  then  being 
blind  and  infirm,  resigned. 

John  assisted  at  a  synod  held  at  Limerick,  A.D.  1524,  by  Edmond 
Butler,  archbishop  of  Cashel. 

Hugh  Lacy,  canon  of  Limerick,  was,  at  the  instance  of  Queen  Mary, 
advanced  by  the  Pope  to  the  see  of  Limerick,  in  the  year  1557 ;  he  re- 
signed, i.  €,  compelled  to  resign  in  1571,  and  died  in  the  year  1580. 
Hugh  was  grievously  persecuted. 

Mathew  Mac  Grath,  died  in  1623. 

Bichard  Arthur,  presided  in  1646. 

Edmund  O'Dwyer  succeeded.  He  attended  the  synod  atWaterford, 
and  afterwards  joined  in  the  answer  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  Ca- 
tholics to  tlie  letter  of  the  nuncio,  dissuading  the  peace  with  Lord 
Lichequin.    Edmond  died  in  exile,  in  1660- 

James  Dowley  presided  in  1687. 

John  Molony  succeeded  in  1688. 

Cornelius  O'Keeffe,  bishop  in  1720  ;  died  in  1738. 

Eobert  Lacy,  presiding  in  1738  ;  died  in  1760. 

Daniel  Kearney,  in  1760,  died  in  1775. 

Dionysius  Conway,  in  1779  ;  died  1796 

John  Young,  in  1796  ;  died  1813. 

Charles  Tuohy,  presided  in  1815  ;  died  in  1828; 

John  Byan,  consecrated  coadjutor  in  December,  1825 ;  succeeded  in 
1828.    Still  sits  in  the  see  of  Limerick. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


SEE  OF  WATERFORD  AND  USMOEB. 


Waisbfobd  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishopric  in  the  eleventh 
eentuiy,  by  the  clergy  and  people ;  and  the  election  of  a  prelate  was 
approved  by  Murtogh  O'Brien,  then  king  of  Ireland,  Donmald,  bishop 
of  Gaahel,  and  other  prelates  of  the  kingdom. 

Ilie  object  of  their  choice  was  Malchns,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  who 
had  spent  several  years  at  Winchester,  aa  a  Benedictine  monk.  Though 
this  city  had  been  founded  by  the  Danes,  and  had  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  those  adventurers,  it  seems,  that  it  was  at  this  time  subject  to 
the  king  of  Ireland.  Desirous  of  following  the  example  of  their  country- 
men in  Dublin,  the  inhabitants  of  Waterford  proposed  that  their  bishop 
elect  should  be  consecrated  at  Canterbury ;  they  accordingly  petitioned 
the  king  Murtogh  to  unite  with  them  in  a  letter  to  that  effect.  Mur- 
togh having  assented,  Malchus  repaired  to  Canterbury  in  1096,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  letter  for  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  which 
the  king  and  several  bishops  appended  their  signatures. 

After  stating  in  this  letter  the  many  disadvantages  under  which 
their  city  labored  in  not  having  a  bishop  residing  amongst  them,  ii^ey 
conclude :  "Therefore,  we  the  clergy  and  people  of  Waterford,  together 
with  our  king  Murtogh,  Domnald,  bishop  of  Cashel,  and  Dermod  our 
duke,  brother  of  the  king,  have  chosen  this  priest  Malchus,  a  monk  of 
the  bishop  Walchelin,  of  Winchester,  very  well  known  to  us,  of  noble 
birth  and  morals,  versed  in  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and 
in  faith  a  Catholic."  Accordingly  Malchus  was  consecrated  at  Can- 
terbury, on  the  28th  of  December,  1096,  Kalph,  bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  Gundulph,  of  Rochester,  being  the  assistant  prelates.  Malchus  pro- 
fessed canonical  obedience  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  his 
successors.  Shortly  after  his  consecration,  Malchus,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Danes,  erected  a  magnificent  cathedral  in  Waterford,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  Holy  Trinity.    King  John  endowed  this  cathedral  in  the 


beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  its  possessions  were  confirmed  by 
Pope  Innocent  m.,  A,D.  1210.  At  this  time  also  its  chapter  was  insti- 
tuted. 

Malchus,  1st  bishop,  ordained  at  Canterbury,  in  1096.  Malchus 
presided  in  1110,  as  appears  from  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Ansehn, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Maelisa  O'llamire,  called  bishop  of  Portlarge  (the  Irish  name  of 
Waterford),  died  in  the  year  1136. 

Tostius  O'Rostius,  a  Dane  or  Ostman,  sat  in  1152,  and  in  this  yeai 
attended  the  council  of  Kells,  under  Cardinal  Paparo. 

Augustin.  King  Henry  11.  gave  in  a  council,  held  at  Windsor, 
in  1175,  to  Master  Augustin,  an  Irishman,  the  see  of  Waterford, 
then  vacant,  and  sent  him  into  that  country  with  Lawrence,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  to  be  consecrated  by  Donat,  archbishop  of  CasheL 
In  1179,  be  assisted  at  the  council  of  Lateran;  and  when  passing 
through  England,  ^^  he  and  the  other  Irish  prelates  going  also  to  the 
council,  in  order  to  obtain  a  licence  to  continue  their  journey,  took  an 
oath  not  to  act  anything  prejudicial  to  the  king  or  his  kingdom." 

Robert  was  bishop  of  Waterford  in  1200. 

David  Walsh,  kinsman  of  Miler  Fitz  Henry,  justice  of  Ireland,  waa 
consecrated  in  1204.  Between  this  prelate  and  the  bishop  of  Lismore 
there  arose  a  dispute  concerning  the  possessions  of  that  see,  which  the 
former  had  usurped.  During  the  pending  of  the  cause  before  the 
Pope's  delegates,  the  bishops  of  Killaloe  and  Cork,  and  the  archdeacon 
of  Cashel,  David  was  cruelly  murdered  by  O'Felan,  prince  of  Decies,  in 
the  year  1209.  David  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Waterford,  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  Irish. 

Robert,  who  succeeded  the  murdered  bishop,  was  consecrated  by 
Donatus,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  A.D.  1210.  Robert  also  seized  some  of 
the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Lismore,  against  which  the  bishop  of  lis- 
more protested.  A  citation  having  issued  from  the  apostolic  delegates, 
who  were,  on  this  occasion,  tlie  bishops  of  Norwich,  Clonfert,  and 
Enaghdune,  and  a  day  fixed  to  answer  the  objections  of  the  bishop  of 
Lismore — but  neither  Robert  or  his  proctor  appeared,  and  therefore  res- 
titution was  adjudged  to  the  see  of  Lismore.  The  bishop  of  Waterford 
was  moreover  condemned  to  pay  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  marks, 
as  costs.  Enraged  at  this  judgment,  Robert  privately  employed  Robert 
Fitz-Christophor,  his  seneschal,  and  others  of  his  family,  to  seize  the 
bishop  of  Lismore.  Having  found  him  in  his  church  of  Lismore,  they 
dragged  off  his  episcopal  robes,  robbed  the  church  of  its  goods,  hurried 
O'Heda,  bishop  of  Lismore,  from  place  to  place,  until  they  brought  him 
to  the  castle  of  Dungarvan,  where  he  was,  by  order  of  Robert,  bishop 
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iC  Watford,  bound  in  irons.    He  laj  seyen  weeks  in  prison,  and 
flKaped  at  length,  worn  oat  with  hunger  and  thirst 

Tlie  delegates  cited  the  Bishop  Eobert  and  his  accomplices,  to  make 
flRtis&ction  for  those  injuries;  and  having  appeared  he  made  threats, 
loaded  the  delegates  with  reproaches,  and  laid  an  ambush  to  surprise 
die  bishop  of  Lismoro,  by  his  clerk,  Thomas,  in  the  churchyard  of  Lime- 
pck,  ^ho  laid  violent  hands  on  him,  and  drawing  his  sword,  attempted 
to  cut  off  his  head ;   the  bishop  of  Idsmore  escaped  without  being 
wounded.    Tlie  delegates,  because  of  the  offence  .committed  in  their 
presence,  excommunicated  the  clerk,  and  strictly  prohibited  the  bishop 
di  Waterford  from  having  any  communication  with  him.    The  bishop 
of  Waterford  persisting  in  his  frowardness,  he  was,  by  the  Pope's  au- 
thority, excommunicated  throughout  the  province  of  Oashel,  and  inter- 
Acted  from  all  spiritual  care,  as  long  as  he  continued  obstinate^   The 
archbishop  of  Cashel  was  commanded  to  induct  O'Heda  into  the  actual 
possession  of  that  bishopric.     Tlie  clergy  and  people  of  Waterford 
were  inhibited,  under  pain  of  anatliema,  from  obeying  the  bishop,  while 
under  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  were  commanded  to  show  all 
reverence  to  the  metropolitan  of  Cashel — to  which  injunction  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Waterford  paid  no  deference ;  for  which  reason  the  arch- 
buhop  of  Cashel  pronounced  excommunication  against  them,  which  was 
eonfirmed  by  the  holy  see. 

In  the  year  1221,  Bobert  again  entered  the  lists,  with  de  Bedford| 
bishop  of  Lismore,  and  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  usurpation.  In 
June,  1210,  the  Pope,  Innocent  IIL,  confirmed  the  possessions  of  the 
dean  and  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Waterford.  Bobert  sat  in  the  see 
of  Waterford  twelve  years  (twelve  too  many),  and  died,  as  is  said,  of 
grief;  in  1222. 

William  Wace,  dean  of  Waterford,  was  elected  and  confirmed  in 
the  year  1223.    Nothing  more  related  of  him. 

Walter  I.,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  prior  of  the  abbey  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  at  Waterford,  was  elected  bishop  of  Waterford  in 
August,  1227. 

Stephen  L  sat  in  1238  and  in  1246. 

Henry,  archdeacon  of  Waterford,  was  elected  in  March,  1249.  It 
appears  that  he  sat  but  a  short  time. 

Philip,  dean  of  Waterford,  succeeded  in  1252,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Pope,  obtained  the  royal  assent    He  also  sat  but  a  short  time. 

Walter  H.  was  elected  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Waterford,  in 
1254,  and  havinir  sworn  fealty  before  the  justice  of  Ireland,  obtained  the 
temporals ;  the  king  enjoining  a  caution,  that  no  precedent  should  be 
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eetablisbed  thereby,  on  the  part  of  the  dean  and  chapter.    Walter  ynn^ 
in  consequence,  consecrated  in  1255.    This  prelate  died  A.D.  1273. 

Stephen  de  Fulbum,  an  hospitaller,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  War 
terford  in  1273,  and  obtained  the  temporals  in  January,  1274.  While 
he  was  bishop  of  this  see,  he  made,  with  the  consent  of  his  dean  waA 
chapter,  an  exchange  of  the  manor  of  Ballydermot  for  that  of  Moneys 
muntre,  with  Henry  Fitz-John  Fitz-Philip.  In  the  year  1286,  StephM 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Tnam,  and  obtained  its  temporals  in  the  Sep* 
tember  of  that  year. 

Walter  de  Fulbum,  a  Franciscan  friar  and  chancellor  of  Ireland^ 
succeeded  his  brother  Stephen,  in  1286.  He  died  in  1307,  and  was  tte 
first  Franciscan  who  sat  in  the- see  of  Waterford. 

Mathew,  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Waterford,  was  elected  en 
the  t4th  of  December,  1307.  Mathew  died  in  December,  1823,  and 
was  buried  in  his  own  church. 

Nicholas  Welifed,  dean  of*  Waterford,  was  consecrated  on  PalxA 
Sunday,  in  1323.    He  presided  fourteen  years,  having  died  in  1887. 

Richard  Francis,  succeeded  in  the  year  1338,  and  obtained  tfae 
temporab  in  the  April  of  that  year.    He  died  A.D.  1348. 

Bobert  Elyot  succeeded  in  1349,  and  was  deprived  by  the  Pope  ia 
the  following  year.    The  cause  is  not  known. 

Roger  Cradock,  a  Franciscan  friar,  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Wa- 
tertbrd  by  Pope  Clement  VL,  in  February,  1350.  While  this  prelate 
sat  in  the  see  of  Waterford,  a  contest  arose  between  him  and  RaljA 
Kellcy,  archbishop  of  Casliel.  The  cause  of  this  contest  is  related  to  have 
been,  "  Because  two  Irishmen  of  the  Clankellans  were  convicted  of  heresy 
before  the  bishop,  at  the  castle  of  Bunratty,  in  the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  and 
were  burned."  According  to  Wadding,  their  crime  was  a  contumdj 
offered  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  also  affirmed,  that  "  the  archbishop,  a 
little  before  midnight,  entered  privately  into  the  churchyard  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  at  Waterford,  by  the  little  door  of  Saint  ICatharine,  and 
accompanied  by  a  troop  of  armed  men,  assaulted  the  bisliop  in  hk 
lodgings,  wounded  him  and  many  others,  who  were  in  his  company,  and 
robbed  him  of  his  goods."  Ajid  all  this  was  done,  it  is  said,  by  the 
advice  of  Walter  Reve,  who  pretended  to  be  dean  of  Waterford,  and  of 
William  Sendall,  mayor  of  that  city.  Roger  was  translated  to  the  aaa 
of  Landaff,  in  Wales,  A.D.  1862,  where  he  sat  twenty  years.  Luke 
Wadding  asserts,  that  in  accordance  with  the  petition  of  Ralph,  arbb- 
bishop  of  Cashel,  the  sees  of  Lismore  and  Waterford  were  united  in  tfae 
year  1368. 
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LISMOBK— ITS  FOUNDATION. 


Caiihag  founded  the  see  of  Lismore  in  the  year  633.  This 
lint)  Bometimes  called  Mochnda,  was  born  in  Kerry,  about  the  mid* 
die  of  the  sixth  century.  Having  studied  several  years  under  Saint 
Ora^all,  of  Bangor,^ he  removed  to  Clonfert-Molua,  with  a  view  of 
fractiging  greater  austerity,  and  of  becoming  acquainted  with  monastic 
discipline. 

Hie  first  establishment  of  St  Oarthag  was  at  Batheny,  in  the  present 
county  of  Westmeath.  In  this  retreat  he  drew  up  a  rule  for  his  disci- 
ples, and  remaining  here  forty  years,  was  at  length  consecrated  bishop. 
Ihough  his  great  sanctity,  and  that  of  his  monks,  should  secure  them 
protection  against  cruelty,  they  were  compelled  to  relinquish  their  mo- 
nastery at  Eatheny,  by  Blathmac,  prince  of  the  country ;  but  on  being, 
after  their  expulsion,  kindly  received  by  Moelochtride,  prince  of  Nan- 
desi,  and  obtaining  the  tract  of  land  in  which  Lismore  is  situated,  they 
tetded  there,  and  founded  the  celebrated  monastery  of  that  place.  It 
Boon  became  an  episcopal  see,  and  was  governed  by  a  regular  succession 
of  prelates,  until  it  became  united  with  Waterford,  in  the  year  1363. 
Its  holy  founder,  having  retired  to  a  solitary  valley  at  the  east  end  of  the 
town,  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  prayer  and  contemplation.  He 
died  on  the  14th  of  May,  A.D.  637,  and  was  buried  at  lismore. 

Hitherto  a  wild  and  dreaiy  spot,  Lismore  soon  became  a  consider- 
tble  city,  and  the  fame  of  the  school  which  St.  Carthag  founded  in  con- 
nection with  his  monastery,  spreading  not  only  over  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land, but  also  over  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
numbers  flocked  from  Gaul,  Germany,  Italy,  the  regions  of  the  Danube, 
and  from  Scotland  and  Britain ;  and  those  students  who  came  in  the 
days  of  Ireland's  splendor,  and  in  tliose  of  the  glory  and  renown  of*  Lis- 
more, returned  to  their  respective  homes,  full  of  gratitude  to  the 
country  that  afforded  them  education  and  hospitality. 

Ages  have  passed  over — revolutions  have  succeeded — scarcely  does 
tradition  point  out  the  site  of  this  ancient  asylum,  in  which  the  genius 
of  literature  was  once  supreme.  After  the  death  of  the  holy  founder, 
'8t  Carthag,  the  schools  of  Lismore  became  still  more  celebrated  under 
the  learned  Cathaldus,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  who  after- 
wards succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of  Tarentum,  in  Italy,  and  who,  it  is 
said,  foretold  the  destruction  of  Naples. 

Into  the  religious  establishments  of  Lismore,  women  were  prevented  * 
fix>m  entering — ^a  rule  that  was  observed  in  other  monasteries,  until  it 
was  gelierally  adopted  over  all  the  religious  foundations  of  Ireland. 
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Some  6f  the  superiors  of  Irish  commnaities  would  not  even  allow  wo- 
men to  ent^r  the  chapels  or  churches  belonging  to  them^ — ^nor  could 
ladies  complain  of  this  incivility,  as  such  churches  were  not  intended 
for  their  use.  A  similar  observance  is  enforced  in  all  the  monasteriea 
and  convents  of  men,  episcopal  seminaries,  and  some  coUeges  on  fhe 
continent  of  Europe. 

6t  Carthag,  the  first  bishop  and  the  founder  of  the  see  of  Liamorei 
about  the  year  638.  This  venerable  servant  of  God  died,  as  was  already 
noted,  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  637. 

Hierologus  or  Theologus,  abbot  and  bishop  of  lismore,  died  on  the 
16th  of  January,  698. 

Colman  or  Mocholmoc,  son  of  Finbarr,  succeeded  Hierlog  in  Uie 
government  of  the  abbey  and  bishopric.  While  Colman  presided,  Lia- 
more  stood  in  a  higher  degree  of  reputation,  both  for  learning  and  viiv 
tue,  than  any  other  seminary  in  Ireland.  Colman  died  on  the  22d  of 
Januaiy,  702. 

Saint  Cronan,  a  learned  man,  and  called  the  ^^  wise,"  was  descended 
of  a  noble  stock,  and  of  the  same  family  with  St.  Ailbe,  of  Emly ;  died 
on  the  9th  of  February,  717. 

Colmau  O'liathain,  a  learned  doctor  and  bishop  of  Lismore,  died 
about  725. 

Macoge,  died  in  746. 

Eonan,  died  in  763,  but  his  consecration  is  doubtful. 

Cormac  Culenan,  prince  of  Desies,  in  Munster,  and  bishop  of  Lia- 
more,  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  year  918, — is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Cormac  of  Cashel,  who  was  slain  either  in  903  or  908. 

G'MaiLSluaig,  bishop  of  Lismore,  died  A.D.  1025. 

Moriertach  O'Selbac^  died  in  1034. 

Mac  Airthir,  died  in  1064. 

Mael  Dun  O'Rebacain,  died  in  1091. 

Mac  Mic  Aeducan,  died  in  1113. 

Gilla  Mocndu  O'Bebacain,  who,  it  is  supposed,  was  only  abbot,  died 
in  1129,  as  Malchus,  according  to  St.  Bernard,  was  bishop  of  Lismore 
in  1123,  when  St.  Malachy  repaired  hither. 

Malchus  lived  in  1123.  "  lie  was,"  says  St.  Bernard,  "  a  man  full 
of  days  and  virtues,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  was  in  him."  Bishop 
Malchus  was  an  Irishman,  educated  in  England,  and  embraced  a  mo- 
nastic life  in  the  abbey  of  Winchester,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the 
see  of  Lismore.  It  is  not  decided  whether  different  from  the  Malchus 
of  Waterford,  who  was  promoted  in  109Q,  to  that  see. 

In  the  see  of  Lismore,  Malchus  became  eminent  by  his  great  learn- 
ing, exemplary  life,  and  also  by  miracles,    as  St.  Bernard  testifies. 
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Hool  or  Malchns  was  preceptor  to  St.  Malachy  O'Moore,  of  Arma^ 
-who  was  induced  by  the  solicitations  of  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Limerid: 
and  legate  of  Ireland,  and  the  holy  prelate  of  Lismore,  to  accept  the 
primatial  chair.  Malchns,  according  to  Harris,  was  living  in  1134,  but 
fbe  year  of  his  death  is  not  on  record. 

Christian  O'Conarchy,  bom  near  Bangor,  in  Ulster,  a  disciple  of  St 
Malachy,  and  at  last  his  archdeacon,  either  in  Armagh  or  Down,  sno- 
ceeded  in  1150.  St  Malachy  sent  Christian  to  the  abbey  of  St  Ber- 
nard, at  dairvaax,  to  be  instructed  in  the  Cistercian  institute,  where  he 
became  a  monk,  and  having  returned  to  Ireland  in  1142,  was  appointed 
the  first  abbot  of  Mellifont.  Soon  after  consecrated  bishop  of  LismorOi 
he  was  constituted  legate  of  Ireland.  While  he  sat  in  the  chair  of  Lis- 
mofre^  the  synod  of  Kells  was  held,  at  which  he  and  Cardinal  Paparo 
presided. 

In  the  year  1157,  Christian  presided  at  a  synod  held  in  the  abbey  of 
Hellifont,< — seventeen  bishops,  together  with  Gelasius,  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  assisting  in  its  celebration.  While  this  synod  sat,'  the  church 
of  this  beautiful  abbey,  the  most  splendid  in  Ireland,  was  consecrated- 
According  to  Keating,  Christian  was  superior  of  all  the  monks  of  Ire* 
land  (his  own  order).  Christian  died  very  far  advanced  in  years,  A.D. 
1186,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  O'Domey  or  Kyrio  eleison  (county 
of  Kerry).  Tired  of  worldly  pomp,  and  choosing  a  life  of  retirement| 
which  was  more  genial  with  liis  earlier  habits  of  prajer  and  contempla- 
tion, this  holy  prelate  resigned  the  see  of  Lismore  in  the  year  1175. 

Felix,  bishop  of  Lismore,  was  sitting  in  1179 ;  assisted  at  the  council 
of  Lateran  held  in  that  year.  He  gave  the  church  of  St  John,  at  Lis- 
more, to  the  abbey  of  Thomas-court,  near  Dublin.  The  time  of  his 
consecration  is  to  bC  inferred  from  the  resignation  of  Christian,  and  that 
of  his  death  from  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  Harris  thinks  his 
death  ought  to  bo  placed  in  1206,  and  considers  this  prelate  of  Lismore 
the  one  who  was  so  grievously  injured  by  Kobert,  bishop  of  Waterford. 
Ihe  contest  began  in  the  year  1209,  when  David  Walsh  was  slain,  and 
renewed  by  his  successor,  Robert.  If  the  prelate  Felix  was  the  person 
thus  injured,  he  could  not  bo  put  down  as  kors  de  combat  in  1206. 

Odanus  or  O'Heda,  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  a  disciple  of  St  Mala- 
diy,  while  that  holy  prelate  sat  in  the  chair  of  Down,  a  man  of  great 
esteem  for  his  learning,  sanctity  and  knowledge,  is  said  to  have  suo- 
ceeded  Christian  O'Conarchy  in  the  see  of  Lismore.  K  Felix  and 
O'Heda  be  one  and  the  same,  his  incumbency  must  have  continued  long 
after  the  year  1206. 

Bobert  of  Bedford,  so  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth  in  England, 

elected  without  the  king's  licence,  on  the  13th  day  of  December, 
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1S18.  His  election,  on  that  account,  was  voided  by  the  king's  conndL 
The  proctors  of  the  chapter,  Macrobins  and  Dayid,  at  once  renouncing 
the  first  election,  produced  authority  fix)m  the  canons  of  Lismore,  en- 
abling  them  to  elect :  whereupon,  licenee  being  given,  they  reelected 
Bobert  of  Bedford,  whom  the  king  confirmed,  giving  him  also  the  tem- 
pOTals  the  same  year, — ^he  was  consecrated  in  London*  Bobert,  of 
Waterfbrd,  who  claimed  the  see  of  Lismore  as  united  to  his  own,  sug- 
gested a  fraud  in  the  proceedings  of  the  canons  at  Lismore,  and  sup- 
ported his  pretensions  by  exhibiting  the  letters  of  John,  cardinal  priesi 
oi  St  Stephen,  on  the  CicBlian  Mount,  the  Pope's  legate  for  the  ordering 
and  uniting  of  those  bishoprics. 

Upon  this  petition  the  king  annulled  the  election  of  Bobert  de 
Bedford,  and  directed  that  restitution  of  the  temporals  should  be  made 
in  fevor  of  Bobert,  bishop  of  Waterford,  but  Bobert  de  Bedford  ap- 
pealed from  the  king's  order  to  the  Pope,  who  referred  the  investigation 
of  the  cause  to  his  legate,  Pandulph  de  Masca,  bishop  elect  of  Norwich^ 
Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  oud  Benedict,  bishop  of 
Bochester.  Having  enquired  into  the  matter,  a  definitive  sentence  was 
g^ven  against  the  bishop  of  Waterford,  and  it  was  declared,  that  the 
union  made  by  the  former  legate  was  void,  and  the  election  of  de  Bed- 
ford good  and  valid.  The  bishop  of  Waterford  was  moreover  conr 
demned  in  the  sum  of  three  hundred  marks  to  the  bishop  of  Lismore, 
for  past  profits  and  costs  of  suit 

Bobert  de  Bedford  died  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  contest 
witii  the  bishop  of  Waterford,  A.D.  1222. 

Griffin  Christopher,  chancellor  of  Lismore,  was  elected  to  this  see  in 
the  year  1223,  but  was  not  consecrated  until  1227,  as  it  appears  he  had 
not  received  the  confirmation  of  his  metropolitan.  Tliis  prelate  was 
the  first  who  instituted  vicars  choral  in  the  catiiedral  of  Lismore. 

Before  his  death  he  granted  away  eighty  acres  of  land,  two  of  mea- 
dow, eighty  of  wood,  belonging  to  this  see,  to  Philip  Fitz-Adam  Chria- 
lopher,  senior,  without  the  consent  of  his  chapter.  Orifiin  died  in 
1246. 

Alan  O'Sullivan,  a  Dominican  friar,  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Usmore  from  the  diocese  of  Cloyne,  in  1248,  and  died  in  1252. 

Thomas,  Treasurer  of  Lismore,  was  elected  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Lismore,  in  April,  1253 ;  was  confirmed  by  the  king  in  July  follow- 
ing. Two  years  before  his  death  some  trouble  arose  between  this  prelate 
and  Mathew  le  Peer,  who  arrested  the  prelate,  and  kept  him  in  prison 
for  some  time.  This  affair  took  place  in  1268.  Thomas  having  died, 
was  buried  in  his  own  church. 

John  Boehe  or  de  Bupe,  deacended  of  a  noble  £unily,  and  obantor 
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of  Usmorey  was  elected  and  confirmed  A.D.  1270.    He  sat  almost  nine 
yean,  aind  died  about  WhitBimtide,  1279. 

Bichard  Cor,  chancellor  of  Lismore,  was  elected  and  obtained  the 
temporals  on  the  24h  of  October,  1279.  A  great  contest  arose  between 
this  prelate  and  Stephen  Fulbnm,  bishop  of  Waterford,  about  some 
knds ;  the  affair  remaining  xmdecided,  through  the  translation  of  Ste- 
phen to  the  see  of  Tnam,  it  was  again  revived  between  him  and  Walter 
Fnlbum,  Stephen's  successor  in  the  see  of  Waterford.  It  was  at  last 
composed  in  the  year  1288. 

In  1297,  Richard  brought  a  writ  of  entry  in  the  post  against  Philip 
FitsB-Adam  Christopher,  jun.,  for  possessions  which  OrifSn  Christopher 
granted  without  the  consent  of  his  chapter.  Bichard  was  successfnl  in 
his  suit.  He  died  a  little  before  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  in  1303,  and 
was  buried  in  his  own  church. 

William  of  Flanders  or  Fleming,  was  elected  in  the  end  of  1308,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  bishop  of  lismore.  William  was 
archdeacon  of  Usmore  before  his  election  to  the  see.  He  died  about 
November,  1321. 

John  Leynagh,  a  secular  priest,  was  consecrated  on  Palm  Sunday, 
1823,  bishop  of  Lismore.  In  1347,  he  was  indicted  for  opposing  the 
labsidy  which  the  parliament  granted  to  the  king,  and  was  found  guilty. 
John  died  a  little  before  Christmas,  1354,  and  deserved  well  of  his  suc^ 
eeasors  for  recovering  the  possessions  of  his  see.  After  the  death  of 
this  prelate  the  see  was  kept  vacant  some  years. 

Thomas  le  Reve  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Lismore  at  Avignon,  in 
1858,  and  during  his  incumbency  the  sees  of  Waterford  and  Lismore 
were  united,  A.D.  1363,  by  Pope  Urban' V.,  an  act  which  the  King 
Edward  HI.  confirmed  on  the  7th  of  October  following.  Thomas  le 
Reve  died  a  very  old  man,  A.D.  1393,  and  had  been,  in  1367,  chancellor 
of  Ireland  for  some  time. 

It  appears  that  the  union  of  those  sees  had  been  in  contemplation  a 
long  time  before  the  act  of  Pope  Urban,  and  must  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  disputes  between  the  prelates  of  those  sees — disputes  that  were 
disastrous  to  life  and  to  the  interest  of  religion.  It  is  lamentable  to  have 
to  record  such  quarrels  between  those  who  are  constituted  to  inculcate 
and  enforce  virtue  and  forbearance  in  others,  while  avarice  or  a  vile 
propensity  to  acquire  wealth  and  territory,  which  would  be  criminal 
even  in  the  laic,  stimulates  them  to  acts  of  spoliation  and  of  rapine. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  such  disgraceful  conduct  took  place  in 
the  Irish  church,  until  her  so-called  reformers  thronged  the  precincts  of 
her  sanctuary,  and  disgraced  the  very  name  of  religion  by  their  crimes 
and  excesses. 
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Bobert  Bead,  a  Dominican  friar,  succeeded,  in  1894.  In  two  yean 
after  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  'in  England. 

Thomas  Spai'kford,  a  secular  priest,  of  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  succeeded  to  those  united  seesf  in  1396.  Tliomas  died  intestate, 
in  1397. 

John  Doping,  a  Dominican  friar,  was  consecrated  in  1897-  A  par** 
late  of  the  name  of  Colby  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  bishopric  a  verf 
short  time,  between  the  death  of  John  Deping  and  the  appointment  di 
Thomas  Snell,  in  1399,  the  year  in  which  Deping  died. 

Thomas  Snell,  archdeacon  of  Glendaloch,  having  renounced  all 
danses  in  the  Pope's  provision,  prejudicial  to  the  king,  and  having 
sworn  fealty,  obtained  the  temporals  in  1399  ;  he  sat  about  six  yean^ 
and  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Ossory  in  1405.  v 

Boger  succeeded  in  1405  ;  sat  three  years  and  some  months. 

John  Geese,  a  Carmelite  friar,  succeeded  in  August,  1409,  by  provi- 
sion of  Pope  Alexander  Y.  John  died  in  December,  1425.  He  was  m 
doctor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  a  prelate  greatlj 
celebrated  for  his  piety  and  learning.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  hia 
learning,  the  impeachment  of  Bichard  O'Hedian,  archbishop  of  Cashel, 
before  the  parliament,  does  little  credit  to  his  piety. 

Bichard,  archdeacon  of  Lismore,  succeeded,  by  the  provision  of  the 
Pope  Martin  Y.,  in  1426.  He  died  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1446,  and 
was  buried  at  Waterford,  in  a  monument  fixed  in  the  wall  of  his 
cathedral.  A  report  of  his  death  having  been  circulated,  Thomas  Bird| 
a  Dominican  friar,  was  consecrated  in  1436,  to  preside  over  the  sees  of 
Waterford  and  Lismore,  who  died  in  1446. 

Bobert  Poor,  dean  of  Limerick,  succeeded  in  1446.  He  obtained  a 
licence  from  King  Edward  lY.  to  purchase  lands  in  mortmain,  for  himr 
self  and  his  successors,  to  the  yearly  value  of  forty  pounds.  Bobert  died 
about  the  year  1471,  greatly  esteemed  for  his  charity  and  hospitality. 

Bichard  Martin,  a  Franciscan  friar  and  professor  of  divinity,  was  ap- 
pointed ^y  the  Pope  to  succeed,  in  March,  1472. 

John  Bolcomp,  succeeded  in  1475 ;  was  consecrated  in  this  or  the 
following  year,  and  died  in  1479. 

Nicholas  O'Henisa,  a  Cistercian  monk  and  abbot  of  &t.  Mary's,  of 
Fermoy,  succeeded  in  1480,  by  provision  of  Pope  Sixtus  lY.  He  sat 
but  a  short  time. 

John,  rector  of  Baudrip,  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was 
bishop  of  Waterford  in  1482. 

Thomas  Purcell,  succeeded  in  1486.  The  same  year  Thomas  took 
care  to  have  the  ancient  charters  of  the  church  of  Lismore,  among  its 
other  antiquities,  transcribed  into  a  registry,  by  his  amanuensis,  John 


Smely  economist  of  that  church ;  it  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  an 
accidental  fire,  in  1617. 

Thomas  Purcell,  died  A.D.  1517. 

Nicholas  Comyn,  a  native  of  Limerick,  bishop  of  Ferns,  was  trans- 
lated to  the  sees  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  in  1519.  Kicholas  resigned 
AD.  1551. 

Nicholas  Fagan,  abbot  of  Inislannacht,  was  provided  by  the  Pope. 
Died  and  was  boned  in  this  abbey,  A.D.  1617. 

Patrick  Comerford,  of  the  order  of  St.  Angustin,  succeeded.  Died 
an  exile,  at  Nantz,  in  France.    Was  living  in  1649. 

John  Brennan  was  translated  to  Cashel,  in  1676. 

Edward  Connery  was  bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  in  168S. 

Richard  Pierce,  succeeded  in  1701.    Was  in  exile  A.D.  1785. 

Stretch,  bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  succeeded  in  1786. 

Patrick  Creagh  or  Crowe,  succeeded  in  1770 ;  died  in  1775. 

William  Egan,  elected  in  1772,  coadjutor,  succeeded  in  1776* 

Thomas  Hussey,  elected  in  1796 ;  died  in  1803. 

John  Power,  elected  in  1804 ;  died  in  1816. 

Sobert  Walsh,  deposed ;  died  in  Home,  1822. 

Patrick  Kelly,  translated  from  Eichmond,  South  America,  to  Water- 
Ibid  and  Lismore ;  died  on  the  8th  of  October,  1829. 

William  Abraham,  consecrated  in  1830 ;  died  in  the  beginning  of 
1847. 

« 

Nicholas  Foran,  the  present  bishop,  consecrated  on  the  24th  of 
August,  1847. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


DIOOBSE  OF  OLOYNE  AND  B08& 


Tbx  fint  of  these  sees  was  founded  by  Saint  Colman,  about  the  year 
680.  Cohnan  was  of  royal  extraction  by  his  father's  sid^,  whose  name 
was  Lenine  or  Lenin,  and  brother  to  one  of  the  Saints  Bridget.  He  is 
sometimes  sumamed  Mitine,  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  he  was  a 
native  of  the  district  called  Muskerry,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  The  time 
of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  about  the  year  522.  He 
seems  to  have  devoted  his  early  years  to  the  study  of  poetry,  and  we  are 
assured  that  he  was  domestic  poet  to  the  prince  Aodh  Caomh,  who  was 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Cashel  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  that  he  was  present,  together  with  Brendan  of  Clonfert,  at  his  inau> 
gnration  in  Maghfemyn,  between  Cashel  and  Clonmel. 

Colman,  soon  after,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Saint  iBrendan, 
renounced  his  worldly  pursuits,  and  is  eaid  to  have  repaired  to  the 
school  of  St.  larlath,  at  Tuam.  Some  say  that  he  was  the  disciple  of 
St.  Finbarr,  of  Cork,  but  it  is  not  likely,  as  Colman  must  have  been 
much  older. ' 

Colman  died,  according  to  some,  in  the  year  601,  or  to  others,  in 
604 ;  his  festival  is  marked  at  the  24th  of  Kovember.  It  appears,  that 
St.  Colman  became  an  eminent  scholar,  as  he  has  left  a  life  of  St.  Senan 
of  Inniscathy,  written  in  Irish  metre,  and  in  an  elegant  style.  He  was 
also  a  great  proficient  in  the  science  of  the  saints. 

The  see  of  Eoss  was  founded  by  St.  Fachnan,  about  tlie  year  570. 
He  is  also  reckoned  among  the  disciples  of  St.  Finbarr,  but  he  was  prior 
to  that  saint.  He  was  sumamed  Mougach,  i.  e,  hairy,  or  according  to 
another  interpretation,  MacMongach,  son  of  Mongach. 

Before  he  established  himself  at  Ross,  Fachnan  was  abbot  of  Darinis, 
(Maclanfaidh,)  now  Molona,  a  small  island  in  the  river  Blackwater, 
county  of  Waterford.  The  school  which  he  founded  at  Ross  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  and  frequented  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  St.  Fach- 
nan died  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and  his  natalis,  or  the  day  of 
his  death  is  marked  on  the  14th  of  August.    This  see  has  obtained  the 
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name  of  Bosb.    Alithre,  because  of  the  number  of  pilgrims  who  resorted 


Hie  see  of  Boss  became  annexed  to  that  of  Cloyne,  in  the  eighteenth 
WDtorj,  and  has  been  again  reconstituted  by  the  present  illustrious 
Pontiff  Pius  IX. 

St  Colman,  first  bishop  of  Clojnc,  as  already  noticed.  Of  his  sue- 
eenon  in  the  see,  only  four  are  recorded,  until  the  coining  of  the 
English. 

O'Malvain,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  died  in  1094. 

Nehemiah  O'Moriertach,  flourished  in  the  year  1140,  and  died  about 
1149.  He  is  called  "  a  plain  and  modest  man,  excelling  all  others  in 
visdom  and  chastity." 

O'Oubery  or  O'Dubrein,  called  abbot  of  Cluainvama,  died  in  1159. 

(^Flanagan,  died  in  1167. 

Mathew,  sat  in  1171,  and  died  about  the  year  1192 — supposed  to 
Iiave  been  O'Mongagh, — ^if  so,  he  was  legate  of  Ireland,  whose  legatine 
iathority  devolved  on  Mathew  O'llency,  archbishop  of  Cashel. 

Lawrence  O^SuUivan,  who  succeeded,  died  at  Lismore,  in  1204. 

Daniel,  died  in  1222. 

Florence,  archdeacon  of  Belleghac,  was  elected  bishop  of  Cloyne, 
and  at  the  Pope^s  request  obtained  the  temporals  on  the  25t}i  of  August, 
1224.  In  the  February  of  the  following  year,  the  custody  of  the  tem- 
porals was  granted  to  Marian,  archbishop  of  Cashel. 

Patrick,  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  who  was  prior  of  the  abbey  of  Fer- 
moy,  was  confirmed  by  the  royal  assent  in  the  year  1226. 

David  Mackelley,  dean  of  Cashel,  succeeded,  and  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Cashel  in  1238. 

Alan  O'SuUivan,  succeeded  in  1240,  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
lasmore  in  1248. 

Daniel,  according  to  Luke  Wadding,  a  Franciscan  friar,  was  conse- 
ented  bishop  of  this  see  in  1249.  Upon  his  election  tlie  dean  and 
chapter  reAised  to  present  him  to  tlic  king  for  his  approbation ;  but  by 
apostolic  mandate  directed  to  the  archliishop  of  Cashel,  and  to  the 
bishops  of  Killaloe  and  Lismore,  proceeded  to  have  him  consecrated. 
The  king  became  so  oficnded  at  tliis  conduct,  that  he  refused  to  restore 
him  to  the  temporals,  until  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  urgent  suppli- 
cations of  some  good  and  religious  men ;  the  chapter  giving  security, 
by  patent,  that  they  would  not  in  future  proceed  to  elect  without  the 
king's  licence,  and  that  the  person  elected  should  present  himself  to  the 
king  for  his  approbation,  before  he  would  be  consecrated.  Daniel  died 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1264,  and  had  been  a  prelate  much 
esteemed  for  his  virtues,  devotion,  and  wisdom. 
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Beginald,  who  was  bishop  of  Down,  obtained  the  see  of  Cloyne  in 
1265.     He  died  about  the  close  of  the  year  1273. 

Alan  O'Lonergan,  a  Franciscan  friar,  sncceeded  in  1274 ;  he  died 
in  1283. 

Nicholas  dc  Effingham,  an  Englishman,  succeeded  in  1284,  and  ob- 
tained the  temporals  in  September  of  that  year.  He  died  in  a  very 
iEidvanced  age,  A.D.  1320,  having  presided  upwards  of  thirty-six 
years. 

Maurice  Osolehan,  archdeacon  of  Cloyne,  succeeded  in  1320,  and 
died  in  1333,  in  the  thirteenth  year  after  his  consecration.  In  consider- 
ation of  the  poverty  of  the  sees  of  Cloyne  and  Cork,  King  Edward  lEL 
formed  a  design  to  unite  them,  and  with  that  view  wrote  to  the  Pope, 
who  agreed  with  the  king  in  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  and  accord- 
ingly i&sued  a  bull  to  that  effect ;  the  original  bull  being  lost,  Bichard 
Wye,  then  bishop  of  Cloyne,  applied  to  Pope  Gregory  XI.  to  remedy 
the  loss,  and  obtained  an  exemplification  of  the  bull  which  John  XXll; 
had  before  granted;  but  the  project  of  the  union  was  not  accomplished 
until  the  year  1430,  when  Jordan,  bishop  of  Cork,  was  promoted  to 
both  sees  on  the  death  of  Adam  Pay,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  who  used  every 
effort  to  bring  this  union  about. 

John  de  Cumba,  a  Cistercian  monk,  of  the  abbey  of  Combe,  in  War^ 
wickshire,  succeeded  in  1335,  by  provision  of  the  Pope,  and  obtained 
the  temporals  in  the  same  year. 

John  Brid,  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Louth  Park,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  succeeded.     Nothing  more  known  of  this  prelate. 

John  Whittock,  succeeded  in  1351 ;  was  dean  of  Cloyne  when  chosen 
to  the  see ;  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  obtained  the  temporals 
fix>m  the  king,  having  renounced  all  clauses  in  the  bull  of  the  Pontiff^ 
prejudicial  to  the  royal  interest.     John  died  in  Februar}',  1361. 

John  de  Swafham,  a  Carmelite  friar  of  the  abbey  of  Lyn,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  doctor  of  divinity  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  consecrated  bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1363.  John  was  translated 
to  the  see.  of  Bangor,  in  Wales,  on  the  '2d  of  July,  1376,  by  Pope 
Gregory  XI.,  as  a  recompense  for  his  great  labors  against  the  Wick- 
Hffites. 

Kichard  Wye,  a  Carmelite  friar,  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Cloyne 
by  provision  of  Pope  Gregory  XI.,  and  obtained  the  temporals  in  the  year 
1876.  Having  committed  some  misdemeanors,  he  was  excommunicated 
in  1380 ;  he  fled  into  England,  and  was  deprived  in  1394.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  deprivation,  he  took  upon  himself  to  act  as  bishop  ;  and  the  year 
following^  King  Eichard  11,  who  was  then  at  Waterford,  ordered  him  to 
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be  amfited,  and  given  in  custody  to  Peter  Hackett,  arcIibiBhop  of 
Onhel. 

Oendd  Canton,  an  Angnstin  hermit,  and  vicar-general  of  that  order 
in  Ireland,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Cloyne  by  provision  of  Pope 
Boniiace  IX.,  and  was  restored  to  the  temporals  in  November,  1394. 
Gerald  was  sitting  on  the  14th  of  May,  1407. 

Adam  Pay  or  Pye  succeeded.  Was  sitting  in  1421,  and  in  that 
year  had  disputes  with  the  bishop  of  Cork  in  a  parliament,  assembled  at 
Dablin,  about  the  union  of  Cork  with  the  diocese  of  Cloyne ;  the  parlia- 
ment took  no  cognizance  of  the  matter,  as  it  properly  belonged  to  the 
Pope.    This  prelate  died  in  the  year  1430. 

Jordan  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Cloyne,  united  to  that  of  Cork,  in 
14S0.  See  Cori  and  Cloyne  for  the  catalogue  of  the  bishops  who  gov- 
erned both  sees,  until  the  year  1748. 

Diocese  of  Ross.  Its  founder  and  first  bishop,  St.  Fachnan,  Mon- 
gach,  already  noticed. 

Donegal  MacFolact,  whom  GTlaherty  makes  the  twenty-seventh 
bishop  of  Eoss  after  St.  Fachnan.  He  quotes  the  book  of  Leacan  as  his 
authority : —  ^ 

"  Dongalus,  a  Fachtna,  ter  nonus  episcopuSi  eztat, 
Lugadia  de  Gente,  dedit  cui  Rossia  mitram. 

This  distich  has  been  translated  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Dunkin — 

**  Hail,  happy  Roes !  that  could  produce  thrice  mne 
All  mitred  sages  of  Lugadia^s  line, 
From  Fachnan,  crowned  with  everlasting  praise, 
Down  to  the  date  of  pious  DungaPs  dajs/* 

Benedict  was  bishop  of  Ross  in  1172,  and  sat  about  eighteen  years 
after. 

Maurice,  who  succeeded,  1190  ;  died  in  1196. 

Daniel,  a  secular  priest,  who  obtained  the  see  by  forged  letters  to  the 
Pope,  succeeded,  and  was  consecrated  at  Eome  by  the  bishop  of  Albano, 
in  the  year  1197. 

Daniel  forged  several  letters  from  bishops,  and  thus  deluded  the 
Pope  to  confirm  him  in  the  see  of  Koss.  Florence  and  another  monk  of 
Boss,  having  repaired  to  Eome,  each  of  them  asserting  his  claim  to  the 
diocese ;  the  former  accused  Daniel  of  deception,  in  jyocuring  his  own 
consecration.  The  Pontiff  Celestine  committed  the  examination  of  the 
claims  of  those  three  candidates  to  Mathew  O'Heney,  archbishop  of 
Cashel,  and  to  Charles  O'Heney,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  with  instructions, 
if  they  found  Daniel  canonically  elected,  to  establish  him  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  see, — if  otherwise,  that  they;should  investigate  the  claims 
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of  the  two  monlo,  and  declare  the  one  chosen  according  to  the  eanonai 
the  bishop  of  Eoss.  Having  proceeded  to  enquire,  the  delegates  dted 
Daniel  to  appear,  on  three  occasions,  to  which  Daniel  paid  no  attention. 
Ihey  then  enquired  into  the  claims  of  the  other  parties,  and  finding  that 
the  opponent  of  Florence  was  not  even  put  in  nomination :  and  it  ap- 
pearing that  Florence  was  canonicallj  elected,  who  had  tlie  concurrent 
testimonials  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Eoss,  of  the  king  of  Cork,  and, 
moreover,  the  prelates  of  the  province,  thej  confirmed  the  said  Florence 
by  apostolic  authority. 

During  those  proceedings.  Pope  Celestine  died,  and- Innocent  IIL 
was  advanced  to  the  papal  chair,  and  Daniel  again  repaired  to  Rome, 
where  he  endeavored  to  support  his  cause,  as  he  began  it,  by  fraud  and 
fidsehood.  lie  was  at  length  ousted,  and  his  competitor  Florence 
established  in  his  see. 

Florence  succeeded ;  was  sitting  in  1210,  in  which  year  he  was  sus- 
pended by  the  Pope  from  the  power  of  ordaining,  for  having  conferred 
three  orders  in  one  day,  on  William,  bishop  elect  of  Emly.  Florence 
died  in  the  year  1222. 

Robert  or  Richard,  who  succeeded  Florence,  was  sitting  in  1225. 

Florence  O'Cloghena,  resigned  in  1252. 

Maurice,  a  minorite,  and  chanter  of  Cloyne,  succeeded  in  1253. 
Maurice  obtained  licence  from  the  Pope  to  resign,  and  in  1269,  the 
archbishop  of  Cashel  was  empowered  to  receive  his  cession  of  the 
diocese  by  Pope  Clement  IV.,  and  absolve  him  from  all  obligations  to 
the  church  of  Ross ;  the  Pontiff  in  his  letter,  added,  that  Maurice  was 
incompetent  to  govern  the  see  of  Ross,  both  from  his  want  of  learning 
and  tlie  weakness  of  his  constitution. 

Walter  O'Mitchain,  a  Franciscan  friar,  succeeded  in  1269.  Sat  five 
years,  and  died  in  1274. 

Peter  O'lIullicaUj  a  Cistercian  monk,  was  consecrated  in  1275,  and 
also  obtained  the  temporals.    Peter  died  in  1290. 

Lawrence,  a  canon  of  Ross,  was  elected  in  1290.  He  sat  nineteen 
years  ;  died  in  1309,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church. 

Mathew  O'Fin,  who  was  an  abbot,  was  chosen  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  on  the  8th  of  March,  1309.  Mathew  recovered  several  pos- 
sessions of  his  see,  which  had  been  unjustly  usurped  by  Tliomas  Bar- 
ret and  Philip  de  Carew.  The  king,  thinking  there  was  collusion  in  the 
affair,  in  order  that  the  statutes  of  mortmain  might  be  avoided,  ordered 
another  inquest  to  try  tlie  case,  and  the  jury  found  in  favor  of  the 
bishop.    Mathew  died  in  the  year  1330. 

— oa  O'Holdecan  or  Hullucan,  succeeded  in  1331 ;  was  con- 


filmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Cashel,  as  that  see  was  then  yacant 
Lavrence  only  presided  four  years, 

Denis  was  consecrated  in  1336.    Denis  died  in  1377. 

Bernard  O'Connor,  a  Franciscan  friar,  succeeded  in  1378,  by  provi- 
wm  of  the  Pope,  and  having  sworn  allegiance  to  the  king,  obtained  the 
ttmporals. 

Stephen  Brown,  a  Carmelite,  succeeded  in  1378,  by  provision  of 
Pope  Boni&ce  IX.,  and  was  restored  to  the  temporals  on  the  6th  of 
Iby,  1402. 

Hathew,  bishop  of  Ross,  died  about  the  year  1418. 

Walter  Formay,  a  Franciscan  friar  and  doctor  of  divinity,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Boss  by  Pope  Martin  Y.,  in  November,  1418. 

Cornelius  MacElchade,  a  Franciscan  fidar,  was  promoted  instead  of 
John  Bloxmonch,  a  Carmelite,  who  neglected  to  expedite  hif  pro- 
Tisional  letters,  by  the  Pope,  to  the  see  of  Ross,  on  the  18th  of  August, 

1426. 

Thady  succeeded  as  bishop  of  Ross,  and  was  sitting  in  January, 
1488 ;  died  soon  after. 

Odo  or  Hugh,  succeeded  in  1489,  and  sat  only  five  years. 

Edmond  Courcey,  a  minoriteand  professor  of  divinity,  who  had 
been  consecrated  bishop  of  Cloghcr  in  June,  1484,  was  transllited  to  the 
iee  of  Ross  in  September,  1494.  Edmond  died  in  a  very  advanced  age 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1518,  and  was  buried  in  a  monastery  of  his  own 
order  at  Hmoleague,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  of  which  he  built  the 
steeple,  dormitory,  infirmary  and  library. 

John  Imurily,  a  Cistercian  of  the  abbey  of  Maur,  in  the  county  of 
Gork,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  that  house,  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Ross, 
in  the  year  1519.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  January,  same  year,  and  was 
buried  in  the  monastery  of  Timoleague,  having  assumed  the  Franciscan 
habit. 

Bonaventure,  a  Spaniard,  succeeded,  and  was  sitting  in  1523.         * 

Dermod  MacDomnuil  was  bishop  of  Ross  in  1544.  Dermod  died 
in  1552.    He  must  have  resigned  before  his  death,  as  there  was  one 

John,  bishop  of  Ross,  in  1551. 

Thomas  O'Hurley,  bishop  of  Ross,  assisted  at  the  council  of  Trent  in 
1668,  together  with  Donat,  bishop  of  Raphoe,  and  Eugene,  bishop  of 
Achonry.  Thomas  was  forced  to  resign  in  1570 ;  died  in  1579,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Kilchree,  county  of  Cork.  • 

Thomas  was  taken  after  a  long  search  for  him,  together  with  his 
ehaplain,  in  a  small  island,  by  a  son  of  O'Sullivan  More,  and  delivered 
np  to  Sir  John  Perrott, — ^was  sent  to  the  tower  of  London  in  the  year 
1571,  where  he  spent  three  years  and  seven  months  with    Primate. 
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Creagh,  of  Armagh — ^was  at  length  liberated,  and  returned  to  Ireland—- 
attended  to  bis  episcopal  functions,  and  died  holilj ;  while  in  prison  he 
liad  to  endure  hunger,  thirst,  the  darkness  and  the  stench  of  his  dun- 
geon, and  the  annoyance  of  fleas  and  mice — ^the  latter  gnawing  his 
feet 

Those  Irish  prelates  arrived  at  Trent,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1562 ;  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  church  were 
not  silent  spectators  of  the  important  proceedings  of  this  holy  council } 
their  votes  in  some  of  the  congregations  are  recorded  and  their  signA- 
tures  arc  found  together  at  the  end  of  the  council.  On  the  question  of 
communion  under  both  kinds,  on  which  there  were  seven  different 
opinions,  the  bishops  of  Boss  and  Baphoe  gave  an  pinqualified  negative^ 
but  the  bishop  of  Achonry  voted  for  the  giving  of  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
leaviflg  the  matter  to  the  Pope's  disci^tion,-^everal  other  fathers  giving 
a  similar  qualified  vote.  In  other  transactions  of  the  council,  the 
Irish  prelates  acted  a  distinguished  part. 

Some  sort  of  union  existed  between  this  see  and  Cork,  in  the  year 
1586,  and  irom  that  time  until  the  appointment  of  Boetius  MacEgan, 
a  minorite,  to  the  see  of  Boss.  This  holy  prelate,  in  the  fullness  of  hia 
charity,  ventured  to  take  excursions^  through  the  neighboring  mountains, 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  sacraments  to  the  dying,  and  on  hie 
returning  to  a  lonely  retreat,  where  he  had  been  a  long  time  concealed, 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  troop  of  Ludlow's  cavaliy ;  the  holy  prelate 
was  assured,  that  a  renunciation  of  his  faith  would  secure  him  not  only 
pardon,  but  tlie  confidence,  as  well,  of  their  general, — ^bribes  and  pro- 
mises were  employed,  but  tried  in  vain.  Boetius  MacEgan,  of  Boss, 
was  immediately  given  up,  by  orders  of  Ludlow,  to  the  ftiiy  of  the  sot 
diers ;  his  arms  severed  from  his  body,  he  was  brought  to  a  neighboring 
tree,  and  suspended  from,  one  of  its  branches  by  the  reins  of  his  own 
horse. 

•  In  the  year  1Y48,  the  illustrious  Pontiff  Benedict  XIV.  separated 
the  see  of  Gloyne  from  Cork,  and  constituted  John  O'Brien  bishop  of 
that  see,  uniting  it  to  that  of  Boss. 

Doctor  MacKenna  was  bishop  of  Cloyne  and  Boss  in  1Y76. 

William  Coppinger,  coadjutor  bishop  in  1YT8.  Succeeded  in  1791, 
and  died  in  1831.  This  prelate  has  done  eminent  services  to  the  Iriah 
church  by  his  writings. 

Michael  Collins,  coadjutor  in  1827.  Succeeded  in  1831;  died  in 
1882. 

Bartholomew  Orotty,  elected  in  1883.    Was,  at  the  period  of  his 
election,  president  of  the  college  of  Maynooth,  and  was  consecrated 
.there  in  the  June  of  that  year. 
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.  Ihonuis  Wakh  succeeded ;  sat  but  a  e^ort  time,  and  died  in  1849.  ^ 
.^  Timothy  Murphy,  the  present  bishop  of  Cloyne,  was  consecrated  on 
fbe  16th  of  September,  1849.  On  the  2d  of  February,  ISSlj^William 
Kane,  who  was  then  parish  priest  of  Middleton,  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Boas,  at  the  solicitation  of  Dr.  Murphy,  Who  was  instituted  to  both 
tan.  His  disinterestedness  on  this  occasion  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  conduct  of  other  prelates  in  that  province,  who  were  more  in- 
fant on  extending,  than  contracting  the  revenues  of  their  sees. 


CHAPTER  XXVH. 


PEOVINCB  OF  TUAM.— RESUMPTION  OP  ST.  PATRICK'S  PROCEEDINGa 

Hayino  obtained  the  permission  of  the  monarch  Leoguire  to  preach 
Ihe  &ith  all  over  Ireland,  on  the  easy  term  of  not  disturbing  the  public 
peace  of  the  realm,  we  find  our  apostle  directing  his  steps  to  this 
western  region  of  the  island. 

Though  the  monarch  was  not  converted  to  the  truth,  and  repre- 
sented as  he  is,  an  obstinate  pagan,  nay,  even  a  persecutor,  yet  his 
nign,  like  that  of  the  sovereigns  of  other  countries,  is  not  stained  with 
the  effusion  of  blood.  Yet  the  toleration  of  St.  Patrick's  preaching 
itffordedhim  an  incalculable  advantage  in  prosecuting  the  object  of  his 
mission.  While  he  preached  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  Carbre,  one  of 
the  brothers  of  the  monarch,  without  success,  insomuch  that  his  life  was 
imperiled,  the  conduct  of  Conal,  the  brother  also  of  Leogaire,  was 
cheering  in  the  highest  degree,  as  he  listened  with  delight  to  the  saint, 
believed,  and  was  baptized. 

Deeming  it  important  to  establish  the  faith  in  the  entire  vicinity  of 
Tarah,  he  devoted  a  considerable  time  in  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the 
teiritories  of  Mcath  and  Westmeath.  Having  employed  almost  three 
years  in  its  vicinity,  he  proceeded  through  Longford  to  the  county  of 
Leitrim,  where  his  preaching  was  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary  cir- 
comstance :  in  a  portion  of  that  territory,  and  in  a  plain  contiguous  to 
Feanagh,  the  inhabitants  worshipped  the  idol  Cromcruach.  This  spot 
was  called  the  "  field  of  adoration,"  and  was  remarkable,  as  being  the 
district  in  which  idolatry  was  first  introduced  by  Tigemmas,  monarch 
of  Ireland,  who,  with  his  associates,  was  cut  off  by  lightning,  in  the 
year  3650.  The  saint,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  zeal,  resolved  to  strike  at 
this  impious  profanation,  by  visiting  the  place  where  this  worship  was 
celebrated,  and  withdraw  the  unhappy  people  from  this  degrading  rito ; 
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and  on  arriving  at  its  sc^ne,  the  saint  ardently  poured  fordi  his  suppli- 
cations in  behalf  of  a  deluded  people,  who  transferred  to  the  work  of 
their  own  hands  the  worship  due  to  the  Godhead  alone.  The  prayer 
ascended,  and  the  mercy  of  heaven  was  moved  in  their  favor ;  for  in . 
the  presence  of  its  dupes,  the  idol  crumbled  into  dust,  thus  maritfesting 
the  power  of  the  true  Qod  in  its  destruction.  On  the  site  so  long  pro* 
faned  by  impious  rites,  a  church  was  erected,  to  commemorate  the  won- 
ders which  the  Almighty  accomplished  through  the  ministry  of  his  holy 
servant. 

Journeying  to  the  interior  of  the  province,  St.  Patrick  and  his  com- 
panions rested  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  near  a  fountain,  that 
they  might  chaunt  the  praises  of  the  Most  High.  This  fountain  was 
near  the  royal  residence  of  Cruachan,  at  Elphin,  and  near  it  the 
daughters  of  the  monarch  had  fixed  their  abode.  While  the  mission- 
aries, attired  in^  their  white  robes,  were  engaged  in  intoning  the  divine 
praises,  the  princesses  approached,  intending  to  wash  in  the  fountain. 
IStruck  at  the  strange,  but  venerable  appearance  of  the  missionaries, 
they  anxiously  enquired  to  what  order  of  beings  they  belonged ;  to  their 
several  enquiries  St.  Patrick  returned  meek  and  courteous  replies ;  and 
while  gratifying  their  curiosity,  be  took  care  to  instruct  them  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  The  conversation  that  took  place  is  too  in- 
teresting to  be  omitted :  "  Who  are  ye  ?"  said  these  princesses ;  "  Do 
you  belong  to  the  air,  to  the  heavens,  or  to  the  earth  ?  or  does  your  Qod 
dwell  in  the  sun  or  on  the  earth,  on  mountains,  in  valleys,  in  the  sea,  or 
in  rivers  ?  Is  he  rich,  is  he  young  or  old  ;  bias  he  sons  and  daughters 
and  are  they  handsome  ?"  Such  were  the  simple  and  artless  interroga- 
tions of  Ethnea  and  Fetlilimia ;  and  the  apostle,  with  feelings  of  pity 
for  their  ignorance  and  simplicity,  explained  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  the  only  true  God  ;  and  knowing  that  the  hand  of  God  conducted 
them  hither,  he  unfolded  the  whole  system  of  revelation :  the  fall  of 
man,  and  the  economy  of  redemption,  by  which  his  fall  was  so  singo- 
larly  repaired.  Listening  with  delight  to  the  discourse  of  the  Saint,  the 
princesses  besought  him  to  instruct  them  how  they  would  become 
acceptable  and  pleasing  to  Him,  whose  grace  was  inwardly  moving 
their  hearts.  The  Saint  immediately  gave  the  necessary  instruction, — 
they  believed,  and  were  baptized  in  the  fountain,  and  were  permitted 
to  partake  of  the  bread  of  life.  Having  consecrated  themselves  to  God, 
they  died,  the  holy  and  immaculate  spouses  of  their  Kedeemer.  Cheer- 
ing must  have  been  their  conversion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Druids, 
If  ael  and  Capiat,  under  whose  tutelage  they  were  placed,  to  the  Saint 
Encouraged  by  this  auspicious  event,  he  resumed  his  journey,  and 
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visited  sevenl  parts  of  the  proviqcei;  his  preaching,  eyeiywhere  was 
attended  with  success. 

In  Oran,  a  district  of  Boscommon,  he  assigned  sitaations  to  a  num- 
ber of  Gallic  priests,  who  sought,  on  hearing  of  St.  Patrick's  success, 
refuge  in  Ireland,  and  who  closed  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  mo- 
nastic retirement  We  next  find  him  in  Magh-Seola,  near  Elphin,  and 
where  he  is  said  to  have  held  a  synod,  at  which  Felartus  and  Sacellus 
of  Baslisk,  in  Boscommon,  are  named,  as  being  present 

St  Patrick  preached  in  Hua-Nolella,  of  which  Tireril  (Sligo)  now  ^ 
forms  a  ^art,  and  left  there  his  disciple  Cethenus.    He  is  said  to  have 
yisited  the  native  place  of  Cethecus,  another  of  his  disciples,  and  who  is 
well  known  in  the  Irish  calendar,  and  is  called  Patrick's  bishop,  be- 
cause he  was  employed  in  various  places  distant  from  each  other. 

Passing  Lough  Gara,  in  Sligo,  and  the  territory  of  Airteach,  he  there 
pacified  two  brothers,  who  were  quarreling  about  their  paternal  iiiheri- 
tance,  and  obtained  from  them  a  field  in  which  he  built  a  churcli,  plac- 
ing over  it,  Oona,  the  brother  of  Sachellus.  He  next  proceeds  to 
Costello,  in  Mayo,  where  he  gained  over  the  whole  population  to  the 
&ith, — ^instructed  Loam,  and  placed  him  over  its  church, — ^and  direct- 
ing his  steps  westward,  he  preacliej^  in  the  district  of  Carragb,  baptized 
a  vast  multitude,  and  left  them  Conan,  a  priest ;  thence  he  went  to  the 
territory  of  the  O'Malleys,  and  there  erected  a  church  at  Aghagower, 
aasigning  to  it  Senachus,  a  most  holy  and  humble  man. 

While  tlius  laboring  in  the  province  of  Connanght,  it  is  related,  that 
<m  the  approach  of  Lent,  or  the  annual  fast  which  the  Church  prescribes 
to  her  children,  St.  Patrick  retired  to  the  mountain  called  Cruachan- 
aichlo,  or  the  mount  of  the  eagle,  to  devote  some  time  to  prayer  and 
meditation.  It  is  hardly  admissible  that  he  would  have  been  absent 
from  his  converts  or  have  lost  so  many  days  as  forty,  without  gaining 
over  more  proselytes ;  such  a  long  retreat  would  have  better  suited  the 
hermit  than  the  apostle  of  the  nation.  Probus  says,  that  while  on  the 
mountain  he  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  number  of  birds,  which  were 
transformed  into  devils,  by  some  credulous  persons,  but  they  soon  dis- 
persed. (It  is  not  improbable  that  the  sea-fowls  and  birds  of  prey 
might  have  assembled  in  large  numbers  on  seeing  a  human  being  on 
sach  a  solitary  spot.)  Jocelin,  in  his  life  of  St.  Patrick,  alludes  to  the 
expulsion  of  serpents  and  venomous  reptiles  from  this  mountain, — but 
his  assertion  is  refuted  by  Colgan,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  allege  that 
such  noxious  animals  ever  existed  in  the  country,  as  there  is  not,  in  the 
most  ancient  annals  of  Ireland,  allusion  made  to  those  reptiles. 

(Croagh-Patrick  is  a  celebrated  mountain  in  the  barony  of  Murrisk, 
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and  within  five  miles  of  Westpoit ;  it  has  been,  and  is  still  visited  by 
pilgrims,  particularly  on  the  last  Smidaj  in  summer.) 

Having  finished  his  retreat  on  the  mountain,  8t  Patrick  repaired  to 
a  district,  not  far  distant,  and  is  said  to  have  baptized  some  thousands 
of  people — ^the  name  of  this  place  was  Oorcothemne.  In  the  tziacty 
called  !Flnmagh,  a  superstition  of  revering  a  fountain,  which  the  people 
considered  as  containing  something  divine,  attracted  his  attention,  and 
against  which  he  directed  his  zeal.  The  worship  of  water  was  a  preva- 
lent superstition,  and  some,  who  adored  water  as  a  propitious  deity,  re- 
garded fire  as  a  bad  one.  The  Tripartite  relates,  that  the  well  of  which 
we  treat,  was  called  by  those  foolish  people  the  "  King  of  the  waters," 
and  who  worshiped  it  as  a  god  ;  and  this  superstition  was  much  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  a  certain  magus,  who  was  an  ardent  votary  of  this 
practice,  got  himself  buried  under  a  stone  in  that  fountain. 

Proceeding  northwards,  he  arrived  in  the  martial  territory,  now 
called  Tyrawley,  where  the  seven  sons  of  king  Amalgaidh  were  disput- 
ing the  succession  to  the  principality,  which  had  been  recently  decided 
by  the  monarch  Lcogaire,  in  favor  of  Enda  Crom. 

The  princes  and  people  were  assembled  at  Farrach  Mac  Amhailgaidh, 
now  Mullifarry,  and  hither  the  Saint  directed  his  steps,  preached  to  the 
assembly,  gained  over  to  his  heavenly  doctrines  the  king,  the  seven 
princes,  and  twelve  thousand  of  the  people,  all  of  whom  he  baptized  in 
a  fountain,  called  the  well  of  Enadharc.  (This  well  is  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Mulifarry,  and  on  the  verge 
of  the  lake.  It  is  well  known  to  the  people  around,  and  its  water  is 
used  with  complete  success  in  cases  of  diseased  stomachs,  by  those  who 
know  its  properties.) 

It  is  said  that  he  founded  the  church  of  Donmachmorc,  over  which 
he  placed  St.  Muckin,  as  bishop,,  but  we  cannot  ascertain  the  time  in 
which  this  Saint  lived,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  he  has  been  buried  in 
this  church ;  its  ruins  (modem)  are  still  pointed  out  on  the  town-land  of 
Tawnaghmore,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  scene  of  the  apostle's  preaching 
to  the  assembly.  The  festival  of  this  Saint  Muckin  is  observed  on  the 
4th  of  March. 

The  extraordinary  progress  which  St.  Patrick  had  made  in  the  work 
of  salvation,  brought  upon  him  the  hostility  and  the  hatred  of  the  Pa- 
gan priesthood  of  the  territory.  To  oppose  by  argument  the  doctrines 
which  Heaven  had  so  plainly  sanctioned,  could  only  add  to  tlieir  morti- 
fication and  give  fresh  vigor  to  the  cause  of  truth.  To  recur  to  human 
agency  in  order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  St  Patrick,  would  be  equally 
useless,  as  by  his  prayers  the  idol  which  was  most  venerated  through 
the  country,  crumbled  into  dust.    A  conspiracy  was  then  formed  against 
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to  be&n  ihat  family.  The  saint  returned  to  OalrigiA,  and  at  DromaluMto 
baptized  Maccarthen,  of  whom  we  have  no  further  account  He  went 
along  the  maritime  parts  of  North  Connaug^t  through  West  Oaahel, 
and  Drumdiffe. 

Every  where  by  his  preaching  and  mirades,  the  cause  of  truth  pre- 
Tails  and  the  gospel  becomes  triumphant  Though  we  cannot  ascertain 
the  number  of  churches  which  he  founded  in  this  proyince^  one  thii^  is 
agreed :  that  the  reign  of  idolatry  had  ceased,  and  this  brave  and  mar- 
tial people  having  embraced  the  gospel,  its  flame  still  bums  in  the 
breasts  of  their  descendants,  and  those  descendants  ground  down  by 
persecution  and  driven  into  exile  by  necessity,  or  rather  by  the  all-wiae 
dispensations  of  Providence,  continue  to  nourish  that  fire  of  faith  whieh 
bums  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  shooting  its  flames  over  the 
universe,  parching  error,  consuming  iniquity,  illumining  every  people 
with  truth  and  justice,  converting  and  sanctifying  souls,  according  to  the 
immutable  decrees  of  Heaven. 

During  the  seven  years  which  St  Patrick  devoted  to  the  province  of 
Connaught,  tlie  name  of  Christ  was  made  known  in  its  remotest  districts; 
however,  as  the  temporary  announcement  of  the  gospel  would  confer 
only  a  transient  benefit,  St  Patrick  guarded  against  so  serious  an  omis- 
sion by  selecting,  as  he  progressed  through  the  country,  candidates 
whose  piety  and  intelligence  pointed  them  out  for  the  all-important 
functions  of  the  ministry.  Many  of  those  the  saint  himself  instructed, 
and  the  same  important  duty  was  discharged  by  the  missionaries  who 
accompanied  St  Patrick.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  provide  zealous  pas- 
tors for  the  numerous  congregations  which  he  had  established. 

Having  provided  for  the  welfare  of  religion  in  every  portion  of  Oon- 
naught,  St.  Patrick  hastened  to  Ulster  where,  as  yet,  though  the  gospel 
was  preached,  few  converts  were  made.  Anxious  to  deliver  them  fiom 
the  bondage  of  superstition,  the  Saint  travelled  through  each  district  of 
that  province,  every  where  proclaiming  the  mystery  of  man's  redemp- 
tion, and  every  where  his  labors  were  rewarded  with  abundant  fruit,  and 
to  perfect  the  good  work,  he  revisited  the  churches  which  were  foun^jLed 
m  the  beginning  of  his  mission. 

In  accordance  with  our  plan  let  us  now  hasten  to  the  records  of  the 
bishops  who  have  presided  in  the  sees  of  Connaught,  that  province  to 
which  St  Patrick  so  ardently  devoted  his  apostolic  labors. 
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ECOLKSIASnOAL  PROVINCE  OF  TUAM. 

Itb  first  bishop,  St.  Jarlath,  the  son  of  Logo,  of  the  noble  house  of 
Conmaicne,  was  probably  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cen- 
tozy.  St  Brendan  is  said  to  have  received  lectures  on  theology  under 
St  Jarlath.  The  first  establishment  of  Jarlath  is  supposed  to  have 
been  at  Cluanfois,  where  he  founded  a  monastery  and  a  school  which 
was  resorted  to  by  several  students,  among  whom  is  reckoned  Colman, 
son  of  Lenine. .  Thence  ho  removed  by  the  advice  of  St.  Brendan,  of 
Jdonfert,  to  Tuam,  where,  being  a  bishop,  ho  established  his  see.  Though 
we  know  not  the  date  of  his  consecration,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the 
first  bishop  of  Tuam ;  his  memory  is  there  highly  venerated,  and  the 
cathedral  is  dedicated  in  his  name.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
His  festival  is  observed  in  the  diocese  of  Tuam  on  the  6th  of  June^ 
though  the  day  of  his  death  is  marked  in  several  calendars  as  the  26th 
of  December.  He  was  buried  at  Tuam ;  not  in  the  cathedral,  but  in  a 
chapel,  called  that  of  The  Shrine.  Certain  prophecies  regarding  his 
soccessoxs  in  the  see  of  Tuam  are  attributed  to  this  saint,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  authenticated.  Colgan  has  his  doubts  con- 
cerbing  them.  This  see  was  erected  into  an  archiepiscopal  one  at  the 
Oonncil  of  Kells,  at  which  the  Cardinal  Paparo  distributed  the  paUiums. 
As  the  See  of  Mayo  was  annexed  to  Tuam,  probably  in  1210  or  1578, 
the  following  are  the  names  of  the  bishops  who  governed  this  see : 

St  Gerald,  of  Mayo,  is  called  bishop,  but  tlie  fact  of  his  consecration 
is  doubtful.    He  shall  be  noticed  again.    See  Monastery  of  Mayo. 

St  Muredach,  the  son  of  Indrect,  bishop  of  Mayo,  died . A.D.  72C. 

Aidanus,  bishop  of  Mayo,  died  in  Y68.  A  blank  of  400  years  occurs 
in  the  records  of  his  successors,  O'Dunan,  O'Cnaill  and  O'Duffey. 

Cele  O'Dubhaire,  bishop  of  Mayo,  died  in  1209. 

Stephen  O'Braoin,  archenach  or  chief  governor  of  Mayo,  died  in 
1231. 

William  Prendergast,  a  Franciscan  Friar,  was  advanced  to  the  see 
of  Mayo  by  Pope  Martin  V.,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1428,  and  was  de- 
prived in  1430  for  not  expediting  his  provisional  letters. 

Nicholas  Wogomai,  a  Franciscan  Friar,  was  promoted  to  the  see,  va- 
cant by  the  deprivation  of  William. 

O'Higgin,  bishop  of  Mayo,  died  in  1478. 

Hugh,  bishop  of  Mayo,  died  in  1493. 

John  Bill,  a  Franciscan  friar,  was  advanced  to  this  see  on  ihe  6th  of 
November,  1498. 


Patrick  O'Hely,  bishop  of  Mayo,  consecrated  at  Borne  in  1678.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  province,  and  at  an  early  age  he  retired  to  Spain, 
where  he  carried  on  liis  studies  with  great  applause,  and  joined  the  Se- 
raphic Order  of  St.  Francis.  His  martyrdom  will  be  noticed  in  its  prdper 
place. 

Eugene  Mac  Brehoun  was  the  last  bishop  of  Mayo. 

Among  the  successors  of  St.  Jarlath,  is  reckoned 

Ferdomnach,  who  died  A.D.  781. 

Eugene  Mac  Clerig,  called  bishop  of  Connaught,  died  A.D.  969. 

Murchad  O'lN^ioc,  called  Comorban,  or  successor  of  Jarlath,  died, 

A-D.1033.  , 

Aidanus'  O'Heisin  died  in  1085.    He  is  called  in  the-Aimab  of 

the  Four  Hasters,   ^^  Comorban  of  Jarlath,  and  archbishop  of  Oon- 

naught" 

Ercad  O'Maelomair  died  in  1086. 

Cormac  O'Oarrol  died  in  1091. 

Catasach  O'Conuil  died  in  1117. 

Murgesius  O'Nioc,  called  Comorban  of  St.  Jarlath,  died  in  1128  in 
the  island  called  Inisan-Ghoill  (Lough  Corrib.) 

Donald  O'Dubhaig,  archbishop  of  Connaught,  died  at  Clonfert,  AJ>. 
1186,  and  was  buried  on  St.  Patrick's  day. 

Maurice  O'Dubhai  died  on  St.  Brendan's  day,  1150,  in  the  75th  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Cong.  He  was  esteemed 
highly  for  his  wisdom  and  liberality.  In  1144  he  convened  a  synod  of 
twelve  bishops  and  five  hundred  priests  to  devise  means  for  the  ran- 
som of  Bory  O'Connor,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  ISeman 
O'Kourke. 

Aidanus  O'Hoissoin  succeeded  in  1150 ;  was  invested  with  the  pal- 
lium in  1153  by  Cardinal  Paparo.  This  prelate  convened  a  synod  at 
Eoecommon  in  1168,  in  which  useful  canons  are  said  to  have  been  made. 
He  died  in  1161,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral  under  a  monu- 
ment with  an  Irish  epitaph,  giving  him  the  title  of  Comorban  to  St.  Jar- 
lath. His  piety,  learning,  and  liberality  are  celebrated  in  the  Irish  An- 
nals. In  the  year  of  his  death,  Boderick  O'Connor,  King  of  Connaught, 
built  a  castle  of  stone  at  Tuam.  During  the  troubled  reign  of  this  mon- 
arch, the  fine  arts  were  not  neglected  by  him,  and  he  seems  to  have 
given  them  all  the  encouragement  which  his  means  allowed.  This  edi- 
fice, called  the  "WonderM  Castle,"  on  account  of  its  construction 
and  strength,  was  a  specimen  of  his  skill  and  architectural  judgment. 
The  cross  of  Tuam,  which  this  prelate  and  Boderick  O'Connor  erected, 
is  described  as  the  finest  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  Ireland.  The  shaft, 
the  head,  and  base,  are  detached  firom  each  other  and  kept  in  different 
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localitieB.  Tbe  base  of  thifl  sj^lendid  momuneiit  of  Irish  art  is  before  the 
portico  of  the  Catholic  cathedral.  The  head  and  shaft  are  thrown  in  the 
Ph)te8tant  church-yard;  though  the  language  of  Protestantism  evinces 
a  contempt  for  such  relics^  still  they  are  forcibly  retained.  Their  anti- 
qfiiity  may  remind  them  ci  that  loss  which  novelty  stamps  on  the  brow 
of  their  law  Church ;  still  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder  is  brought  the 
g^ory  of  the  Irish  Church,  when  Protestantism  had  no  existence,  and 
when  the  soil  of  Ireland  was  untrodden  by  English  feet  and  unpolluted 
by  English  crime.   ' 

Catholicus  O'Dubhai,  succeeded  in  1161 ;  he  was  a  man  of  great 
weight  and  learning.  He  was  sent  to  England  as  ambassador  to  Bode- 
rick  O'Connor,  monarch  of  Ireland,  to  arrange  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  king  of  England  and  Eoderick.  He  afterwards,  in  1179,  was 
sent  to  the  second  general .  council  of  Lateran,  accompanied  by  other 
prelates ;  on  their  passage  through  England,  they  were  obliged  to  take 
an  oath  not  to  do  anything  prejudicial  to  the  king  or  his  kingdom. 
Catholicus  died  at  Cong,  in  a  very  advanced  age,  A.D.  1201,  having 
governed  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Tuam  forty  years. 

Felix  O'Buadan,  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  uncle  to  the  monarch 
Roderick,  succeeded  A.D.  1201,  and  sat  in  1235 ;  when  weary  of  his 
charge,  he  resigned,  and  closed  his  days  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  near 
Dublin,  in  1238.  He  covered  the  church  and  belfirey  of  St.  Marj^'s 
abbey,  with  lead.  He  was  magnificently  interred  in  the  chancel  of 
that  church.  The  annals  of  the  abbey  call  him  ^^  a  man  of  pious  mem- 
ory." 

Marian  O'Loghnan,  succeeded  in  1235.  He  was  an  eminent  canon- 
ist and  dean  of  Tuam,  and  on  his  election  hastened  to  Rome  to  obtain 
the  Pope's  confirmation.  Ho  was  approved,  and  invested  with  the 
pallium,  by  Gregory  IX.  He  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
To  the  abbey  of  Knockmoy  he  appropriated  the  church  of  Kilfelge. 
He  died  at  Athlone,  before  tlie  Christmas  of  1249. 

Florence  Mac  Flynne,  chancellor  of  Tuam,  and  called  in  the  public 
records  "  subdeacon  of  tlie  Pope,"  was  elected  archbishop  of  Tuam. 
He  undertook  a  journey  to  Home,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and 
on  his  return  was  consecrated  at  Tuam,  on  Christmas  day,  1250.  The 
see  of  Enaghdune  being  vacant  by  tlie  death  of  Thomas  O'Malley,  its 
bishop,  he,  by  licence  of  die  canons,  retained  the  spirituals  and  tempo- 
rah  during  his  life. 

There  is  extant  a  petition  of  this  prelate  to  King  Henry  HI.,  in 
which  the  archbishop  alleges,  that  the  church  of  Enaghdune  was  a 
parish  church  belonging  to  Tuam :  that  he  procured  a  bull  from  the 
Pope  to  reduce  it  to  a  parish  church,  as  before :  and  as  it  was  made  a 
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January,  1402.  On  the  death  of  Maurice,  the  see  of  Tuam  remained 
some  time  vacant  Maurice  O'Eelley  was  eminent  for  piety,  hospi- 
tality and  wisdom. 

John  Babynge,  a  Dominican  friar,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Toam 
by  the  Pope,  A.D.  1409 ;  resigned  the  year  following.  Pope  Martin  Y. 
granted  him  permission  to  choose  one  of  his  osder  to  attend  him^  «■ 
domestic  chaplain.    He  died  about  1427. 

Cornelius,  a  minorite  or  Franciscan,  was  adyanced  to  tba  see  by  the 
Pope,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1411. 

John  Camere,  a  Franciscan  also,  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Enagk^ 
dune,  on  the  death  of  Matthew,  in  the  November  of  1421. 

John  Batterly  or  Barley,  a  Dominican,  and  doctor  of  divinity,  wis 
advanced  to  this  see  by  the  Pope,  in  1427 ;  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  eminent  for  his  assiduity  and  elegance  of  preaching.  He  died 
about  1437.  He  most  happily  governed  his  diocese.  He  was  buried 
in  the  abbatial  church  of  Tuam,  where  his  statue,  adorned  vrith  the  pall^- 
was  erected.    He  has  written  many  works,  which  have  perished. 

Thomas  O'Kelly,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Tuam,  by  the  Pope,  in  1438  ;  was  a  Dominican,  and  eminent  for  pietf" 
and  liberality.    He  died  A.D.  1441. 

John  de  Burgo  was  consecrated  about  the  close  of  the  year  1441^ 
and  died  in  Galway,  A.D.  1450. 

Eedmond  Bermingham,  provided  by  the  Pope,  but  got  no  possession 
of  the  see,  as  he  died  in  1451,  on  his  return  from  Bome,  having  obtained 
the  bishopric  of  Tuam. 

Donatus  O'Muitay,  an  Augustinian,  succeeded,  by  the  Pope's  pro- 
vision, about  the  year  1458.  John  Bole,  primate  of  all  Ireland,  signified 
to  this  prelate  and  his  suffi-agans,  that  he  intended  visiting  the  province. 
Donatus  founded  a  college,  consisting  of  a  warden  and  vicars,  in  St. 
Nicholas'  church,  Galway.    ^e  died  on  the  17th  of  January,  1484. 

William  Joyce  was  advanced  to  this  see  by  the  Pope,  on  the  17th  of 
May,  1485.  He  sat  sixteen  years  and  some  months,  and  died  on  the 
28th  of  December,  1501.  There  must  be  a  mistake  as  to  the  year  of 
William's  succession,  or  death,  for  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VHL, 
Peter  Burgund,  a  Dominican  friar,  was  archbishop  9f  Tuam,  A.D. 
1486.  .    . 

Philip  Pinson,  an  English  Franciscan,  professor  of  divinity  and  suf- 
fragan to  Hadrian  de  Castello,  cardinal  of  St  Crysogonus,  and  then 
bishop  of  Hereford,  and  afterwards  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  at  the  soli- 
citation of  Henry  VU.,  advanced  to  die  archdiocese  of  Tuam,  at  Rome, 
in  December,  1508,  and  died  there  of  the  plague.  The  see  remained 
vacant  two  and  a  half  years. 
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Maurice  de  Porta,  or  O'Fihely,  a  Franciscan,  was  advanced  to  the  see 
of  Tnom  b j  Pope  JuUhb  IL  He  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
and  got  the  name  of  de  Porta  from  the  fine  harbor  of  Baltimore,  the 
andent  seat  of  O'Fihely.  He  was  educated  at  Padua,  in  Italy,  and  be- 
came doctor  of  divinity.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  acquirements, 
and  adorned  with  sanctity  of  manners,  and  obtained  the  name  of 
^  Floe  mundi,"  the  flower  of  the  world.  Maurice  assisted  at  two  ses- 
sions of  the  Lateran  council,  in  1512.  The  year  following  he  returned 
to  his  own  country,  having  obtained  from  the  Pope  the  &culty  of  grant- 
ing indulgences  to  those  who  should  hear  his  fiist  mass  at  Tuam.  At 
Galway  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  distemper,  of  which  he  died  on  the 
S6th  of  May,  1513,  scarce  fifty  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Franciscan  church,  where  his  monument  is  shown  on  the  south  side  of 
the  choir.    He  is  classed  among  the  writers  of  Ireland. 

Thomas  MuUaly  was  appointed  to  succeed,  AX>.  1513.  He  presided 
at  a  synod  held  in  Galway  in  1523  ;  the  canons  of  this  synod  are  lost. 
Archbishop  Thomas  died  on  the  28th  of  April,  1536,  and  was  buried  in 
die  Franciscan  church  of  G^way,  under  the  same  paonument  with  his 
predecessor. 

Bichard  Kangle,  an  eremite  of  St.  Augustine,  succeeded,  at  whose 
request  the  pious  Margaret  Athy  built  the  Augustinian  convent  at 
Galway. 

Christopher  Bodkin  was  consecrated  at  Marseilles,  in  France,  bishop 
of  Eilmacduagh,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1533,  and  was  translated  to 
Tuam  on  the  15th  of  February,  1536.  He  died  at  Tuam  in  1572,  the 
tfairtjr-sixth  year  after  his  translation ;  his  remains  were  conveyed  to 
Galway,  and  there  buried. 

Nicholas  Skerrett,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  died  in  1583,  at  Lisbon,  and 
w&s  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Koch :  whither,  after  having  endured  im- 
prisonment for  the  faith,  he  was  obliged  to  fiy. 

James  O'Healy,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  was  living  in  1594;  was  sent 
by  O'Donnel  as  ambassador  to  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  and  was  a  man  of 
learning  and  innocence  of  life. 

Florence  O^Mulconry,  a  Franciscan,  the  illustrious  archbishop  of 
loam,  from  1608  to  1629,  was  far-fmied  for  his  erudition.  His  piety 
and  munificence  in  founding  the  Irish  Franciscan  convent  of  Louvain, 
in  which  many  eminent  ecclesiastics  were  trained,  entitle  his  memory 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  church.  He  was  consecrated  by  Urban 
Vlll.  before  his  elevation  to  the  tiara.  In  his  absence  from  his  see,  on 
account  of  the  awful  persecution  which  the  government  carried  on 
agiunat  the  prelates  and  pastors  of  the  people,  he  appointed  Francis 
Kirwan,  afterwards  bishop  of  Eillala,  as  vicar-generaL 
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Malachj  O'Qneelj  or  O'Eealj,  was  deecended  of  O'Cadhla,  of  Oon- 
macne-mara.  It  is  written  in  the  book  of  Irish  Gtonealogies,  that  a  bodj 
of  troops  nnder  Oamen,  their  chie^  joined  the  standard  of  Brian  Bo- 
nimha,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf.  Hie  Four  Masters  relate, 
that  in  1139,  Hugh  O'Oadhla  was  lord  of  Conmacne-mora ;  and  also  it 
is  said  by  O'Dngan,  that  O'Oadhla  was  dynast  at  the  time  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion.  Driven  from  their  possessions  by  the  Normaii 
settlers,  this  family  possessed  themselves  of  Oonmacne-mara.  Thej 
lost  their  authority,  but  the  name  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  barony  of 
Boss,  county  Galway.  * 

Archbishop  Malaohy  also  employed  Francis  Ejrwan  as  his  vicor- 
general,  an  office  which  he  held  seven  years.  This  prelate,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  to  his  profound 
learning  joined  consummate  piety,  and  by  his  eloquence  attracted  pas- 
tors and  people  to  the  practice  of  virtue ;  his  prudence  won  him  the 
esteem  of  all  men,  and  his  probity  made  him  an  object  of  veneration, 
not  only  in  private  affairs,  but  also  in  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
kingdom.  This  venerable  prelate,  who  held  a  distinguished  command 
in  the  Irish  confederate  army,  under  Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  was  slain  at 
Sligo,  by  the  Puritan  rebels,  in  1645,  a  short  time  befbre  the  arrival  of 
the  nuncio  Binuccini,  who  celebrated  the  obsequies  of  Malachy  in  the 
.church  of  St.  Mary,  Limerick.  After  the  capture  of  Sligo  he  was  sent 
to  besiege  it,  but  being  surprised,  two  friars  were  killed  by  his  side,  and 
he  himself  received  a  pistol  shot  in  the  loins.  This  prelate  was  slain  in 
actual  defence  of  his  country  and  his  faith ;  and  St.  Thomas  calls  those 
"  martyrs"  who  are  killed  while  defending  the  Christian  commonwealth 
and  the  Catholic  religion.  Malachy  sat  in  the  chair  of  Jarlath  fifteen 
years. 

Johannes  de  Burgo  was  translated  to  Tuam  in  1647 ;  was  living  in 
1670.  John  was  of  the  house  of  Clanrickard,  and  the  appointment  was 
not  pleasing  to  the  nuncio  Binuccini.  The  nuncio  cited  him  to  Bome, 
for  the  opposition  which  he  gave  him  in  Galway.  John  de  Burgo  and 
Walter  Lynch  entered  the  collegiate  church  of  Gralway  by  the  roof,  and 
celebrated  mass,  despite  the  interdict  of  the  nuncip.  Binuccini  repre- 
sented John  de  Burgo  to  his  Holiness  as  a  most  impracticable  persoUi 
and,  whenever  occasion  offered,  as  inflexible  to  his  authority.  A  cessa- 
tion of  arms  being  concluded  with  Lord  Inchiquin,  president  of  Mun- 
ster,  the  nuncio  published  a  declaration  against  it :  the  abettors  of  the 
cessation  were  placed  under  censure,  the  churches  of  Gralway  were 
closed,  and  the  divine  offices  interdicted.  In  this  state  of  things  de 
Burgo  found  the  city,  and,  on  disapproving  those  measures,  desired  to 
see  the  nuncio's  commission  for  assuming  such  authority. '  ^^  Non  osten 
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dtm,"  I  will  not  show  it,  was  the  reply  of  Rinnccini, — whereupon  the 
vchbiahop  immediatelj  answered:  ^^nec  ego  obediam,'.'  I  shall  not 
obej. 

De  Bnrgo  was  doctor  of  theology ;  was  imprisoned  and  driven  into 
exile,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Ireland. 

James  Lynch,  archbishop  of  Taam  from  1674  to  1691.  His  name 
oocnrs  in  the  registry  of  1704,  performing  his  episcopal  functions  in  the 
ordaining  of  priests,  at  his  residence,  Cluanbar,  county  of  Galway ;  was, 
it  appea^rs,  living  in  1701,  an  exile,  and  died  in  1715. 

Bernard  O'Gara,  was  bishop  of  Tuam  in  1726,  and  in  1782  a  con- 
troversy arose  between  this  archbishop  and  the  people  of  G^alway ;  the 
cause  was  referred  to  the  sacred  congregation  ^'  de  Propagande  fide," 
at  Bome,-  and  in  the  following  year  the  congregation  issued  a  decree,  by 
which  the  affair  was  compromised. 

Michael  O'Oara,  brother  to  Bernard,  was  archbishop  in  1742  and 
1750. 

Mark  Skerrett  was  archbishop  of  Tuam  in  1756  and  1775. 

Philip  Philips  was  bishop  of  Achonry,  and  was  translated  to  Tuam 
about  1780. 

Boetius  Egan  died  in  1798. 

Edward  Dfllon  died  in  1809. 

Oliver  Kelly,  the  lamented  predecessor  of  the  present  illustrious  oc- 
cupant of  St  Jarlath's  chair,  died  at  Albano,  near  Bome,  in  April, 
1884.  He  repaired  to  the  Eternal  City,  in  order  to  provide  an  altar  for 
his  cathedral.  Dean  Burke,  of  Westport,  has  erected  a  monument  to 
bis  memory,  in  the  church  of  the  Propaganda. 

John  Machale  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Maronia  in  ^^  partibus  in- 
fidelium,"  and  appointed  coadjutor  bishop  of  Eillala  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1825 ;  succeeded  to  the  see  of  KiUala  on  the  decease  of  Dr. 
Waldron,  in  May,  1834,  and  was  translated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Tuam  on  the  8th  of  August,.  1834.  Is  a  native  of  the  diocese  of  Kil- 
lala,  and  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Adrigool,  at  the  foot  of  Nephin,  one 
(si  the  most  majestic  mountains  of  Ireland.  Having  completed  his 
classical  studies,  ho  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Maynooth,  by  the  ordi- 
nary of  the  diocese^  and  there  manifested  those  talents  which  were 
duly  appreciated  by  Dr.  Delahogue,  professor  of  dogmatic  theology,  to 
whom  he  was  appointed  lecturer,  and  ultimately  his  successor  in  the 
professorship. 

Doctor  Machale,  during  nine  years  as  professor,  gave  evident  proofs 
to  the  board  of  the  college,  the  superiors,  as  well  as  to  those  who  were 
placed  imder  his  instruction,  that  in  selecting  him  to  this  important 
office,  their  judgment  was  not  misdirected ;  his  time  and  talents  were 


aidenlij  devoted  to  the  intetestB  of  the  rtadeats;  and  on  being  x^hoien 
to  occupy  his  place  among  tho  hierarchy  of  Ireland,  and  about  to  depart 
towards  the  scene  of  his  future  labors,  in  his  native  diocese,  the  regaij^ 
the  veneration  as  well  as  regret,  then  so  Bignallj  manifested,  is  still  re- 
membered in  the  college  as  an  event  accompanied  with  emotions  of  pain 
and  pleasure,  because  of  his  separation  from  this  nursery  of  his  talents 
and  his  fame,  and  of  his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  bishop ;  though  his 
time  was  thus  profitably  employed  in  the  service  of  the  college,  yet  in 
the  solitude  of  that  establishment  his  intuitive  glances  were  directed 
towards  that  tortuous  policy  which  the  British  government  betrays 
towards  our  oppressed  country,  and  particularly  towards  those  insidious 
plans,  couched  under  the  ill-digested  systems  of  education,  by  which 
efforts  are  being  continually  renewed,  in  order  to  seduce  the  people  of 
Ireland  from  tlie  ancient  faith  which  St.  Patrick  planted,  and  ndiich  is. 
still  our  only  glory  and  the  only  rallying  point  of  Irish  nationality.  As 
yet  a  member  of  the  college,  he  saw  the  danger  of  silence,  and  in  his 
fearless  advocacy  of  the  Oatholic  religion,  shot  &om  his  retreat  well- 
directed  volleys,  full  of  learning  and  sarcasm,  by  which  tho  nefarious 
plans  of  the  government  were  exposed  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the 
nation.  Those  letters  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal ;  and 
as  the  statutes  of  the  college  proliibited  its  professors  engaging  in  po- 
lemics. Dr.  Machale  assumed  the  name  of  ^'  Hierophilos."  They  were 
thirty-two  in  number,  and  were  not  confined  to  the  subject  of  education  * 
alone,  but  ranged  over  the  whole  ground  of  Irish  grievances.  Of  the 
various  talents  and  research  which  the  writer  displayed  in  these  compo- 
sitions, an  exalted  opinion  was  impressed  on  the  public  mind,  and  at 
once  convinced  the  government  that  in  the  Irish  church  there  had 
been  an  ecclesiastic  whose  pen  would  be  as  destructive  to  the  strongholds 
of  tyranny  as  would  be  the  artillery  of  an  invading  host. 

In  his  new  sphere  of  coadjutor  bishop  to  the  venerable  Dr.  Waldron, 
his  zeal  in  preaching  and  attending  to  the  wants  of  tho  suffering  poor  of 
the  diocese  were  unceasing  and  indefatigable.  In  visiting  the  diocese  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  people,  who  regarded  with  affection  the  strenu- 
ous advocate  of  their  rights,  and  by  the  clergy,  who  venerated  him  aa 
their  parent.  To  every  project  calculated  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
his  flock,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion,  John  Machale  gave  his 
powerftil  support,  and,  among  other  pressing  exigences,  the  erection  of  a 
cathedral  was  deemed  an  affair  of  primary  importance. 

Aided  by  the  people  of  tlie  diocese,  whose  zeal  and  piety  were  on 
this  occasion  signally  exhibited — ^by  the  local  efforts  of  the  parishioneiSi 
who  vied  with  each  other  in  giving  their  donations,  and  also  by  the 
deigy,  whose  generosity  surpassed  their  means — steps  were  taken  to 
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eommenoe  thu  important  work.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1828,  the 
fimndation  stone  of  the  cathedral  was  laid  by  Oliver  Kelly,  the  arch- 
•:feuhop  of  Tnam,  assisted  by  Dr.  Machale  and  the  neighboring  prelates. 
fm  sacred  edifice  is  now  complete,  with  the  exception  of  its  tower, — ^it 
is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture^  and  now  stands  as  a  monument 
4kf  the  jseal  of  John  Machale,  and  the  piety  of  the  faithful  of  his 
diocese.  Though  plundered  of  their  rights,  and  robbed  as  our  national 
dhurch  is,  by  a  band  of  alien  intruders,  the  poverty  of  our  faithful,  sup- 
parted  by  an  ardent  faith  and  prompted  by  a  burning  zeal,  has  enabled 
ihem,  despite  their  privations,  to  erect  this  splendid  temple  to  the  living 
Ck>d.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moy,  and  almost  adjoins 
the  venerable  ruins  of  the  abbey  church  of  Ardnaree,  which  was  founded 
lor  the  eremites  of  8t.  Augustine,  by  the  family  of  O'Dowda.  Colonel 
Enox  Gk)re  was  the  donor  of  its  site,  and  is  at  present  representative  of 
a  portion*  of  church  property,  which  was  so  profusely  lavished  on  the 
XingBton  family  by  the  sacrilegious  spoliators  of  the  day. 

Though  the  health  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Waldron  did  not  permit  him 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  diocese,  still  he  was 
not  inattentive  to  its  interests ;  to  his  counsel  and  advice  the  coadjutor 
bishop  paid  filial  respect  and  deference,  and  by  his  attention  and  regard 
was,  as  it  were,  the  staff  of  tlie  declining  years  of  the  ordinary. 

As  the  incumbency  of  Dr.  Waldron  more  properly 'belongs  to 
another  place,  we  now  come  to  the  period  of  John  Machale's  transla- 
tion to  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  the  province.  The  clergy  of  Tuam 
having  assembled  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  la- 
mented Dr.  Kelly,  Dean  Bourke,  P.P.  of  Westport,  was  placed  first  on 
the  list  of  candidates,  and  John,  bishop  of  Killals^  was  voted  as  second ; 
but  at  Home,  when  the  merits  of  the  parties  were  discussed.  Dr.  Mac- 
lude  was  advanced  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  province,  by  the  &thei 
of  the  faithful. 

Knowing  Dr.  Machale  to  be  the  intrepid  advocate  of  his  countr3r's 
rights,  and  the  champion  of  tliat  faith  which  has  baffled  the  treachery 
of  the  pagan,  the  malice  of  the  heretic,  the  sword  of  the  persecutor, 
and  which  is  at  present  contending  with,  nay,  contemning  the  seductive 
eharms  of  the  British  treasury,  those  timid  ones,  who  admire  in  the  pre- 
late a  calm  and  tranquil  demeanor,  while  the  foe  is  insidiously  approach- 
ing the  ramparts  of  the  church,  were  not  slow  in  laying  before  the  holy 
see  their  diplomatic  misgivings  regarding  the  welfare  of  religion,  should 
John  of  Killala  be  promoted  to  this  important  station. 

The  holy  father,  Gregory *XVI.,  with  a  firmness  characteristic  of  that 
universal  solicitude  which  belongs  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter,  defeated  this 
vile  attempt  to  interfere  with  his  judgment  and  his  right  to  promote 
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those  who  are  the  moet  worthy  and  the  moat  proper  to  be  placed  on  the 
watch-towers  of  Israel  The  fiat  of  the  pontifical  will  being  soon  after 
made  known,  the  account  of  his  removal  spread  universal  joj  among 
the  people,  and  by  their  exultation  manifested  their  sense  of  an  event 
fraught  with  interest  to  the  national  church  of  Ireland. 

Though  every  lover  of  his  creed  and  of  his  country  admits  the  recti- 
tude  of  the  appointment,  it  has  left  a  void  in  the  diocese  of  his  biiih 
which  future  generations  will  and  must  deplore,  as  by  lus  removal  flie 
fine  order,  which  he  and  his  venerable  predecessor  had  established,  waa 
soon  after,  thrown  into  chaotic  confusion. 

Let  British  diplomacy  strive  to  undermine,  and  a  vile  London  preas 
endeavor  to  harass  and  deter,  John  Machale  sits  in  the  chair  of  Saint 
Jarlath,  ever  ready  to  perform  his  sacred  duties  to  his  flock ;  he  is  there 
enthroned  as  the  guardian  of  their  faith  and  of  their  liberties — ^ready  to 
repel,  by  his  remonstrance,  any  aggression  on  either  by  the  government; 
independent  of  its  trammels,  as  another  Ambrose,  he  reproves  the  hard- 
heartedness  of  British  misrule,  which  consigns  to  hunger  and  exile  the 
dear  ones  entrusted  to  his  spiritual  care ;  and  when  the  callous  minigt^r 
of  proud  England,  alike  insensible  to  remonstrance,  though  deafened 
with  the  wailing  of  Irish  misery,  listens  not  with  pity  or  sympathy  to 
his  appeals,  he  hesitates  not  to  proclaim,  to  majesty  herself  the  distresses 
and  privations  of  his  people^  There  he  sits,  '^  the  lion  of  the  fold,"  the 
intellectual  sovereign  of  myriads,  over  whom  he  exercises  that  un- 
bounded sway,  which  religion  alone  can  impart,  and  which  parental 
care  and  affection  alone  deserve. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  career  of  this  illua- 
trious  prelate.  In  private  life  his  character  is  as  admirable  as  his  public 
one  is  brilliant  He  is  meekness  with  his  clergy — charity  itself  with 
his  people — ^hospitality  to  all ;  that  virtue  which  St.  Paul  commends  in 
the  bishop.  Though  incessant  in  preaching  and  exhorting  his  flock,  and 
attending  to  his  other  pastoral  duties,  the  cultivation  of  Irish  literature 
and  the  revival  of  the  ancient  language  of  his  country  are  amongst  the 
objects  of  his  constant  study  and  pursuit 

When  the  present  Board  of  Education,  boasting  Lord  Stanley  as  its 
projector,  wilily  attempted  to  tamper  with  the  faith  of  Irish  children, 
and  with  the  rights  of  the  guardians  of  those  schools,  John  Machale  op- 
posed the  system,  and  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  purifying  it 
And  again,  when  Sir  Eobert  Peel  endeavored,  while  O'Connell,  the 
champion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  was  immured  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  dungeon,  to  which .  he  was  consigned  by  a  vile  government 
and  a  viler  jury,  to  foist  on  the  Irish  nation  a  system  of  collegiate  edu- 
cation, which  the  Iriah  bishops  decried  as  dangerous  to  &ith  and  morals, 
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and  wUch  was  deeagnated  even  b j  the  bigots  of  England  as  odious, 
najy  godless,  John  Machale,  by  his  lucid  exposure  of  its  lurking  poison, 
drew  upon  it  the  odium  of  the  nation  and  the  withering  anathema  of 
Ae  sovereign  Pontiff. 

And  that  he  may  not  be  vilified  as  the  opponent  of  education, 
tmder  his  auspices,  and  those  of  his  fedthful  cooperators  in  the 
hierarchy,  a  Catholic  university  is  being  organised  with  the  sanction 
of  the  holy  see,  in  which  the  blessings. of  i&i  enlightened  educa- 
tion, civil  and  religious,  will  be  extended  to  the  middle  classes  of 
Ireland.    « 

Unsparing  in  his  denunciation  of  the  Protestant  church. of  Ireland, 
Ihe  monster  grievance  of  our  down-trodden  country,  the  ministers  of 
fliis  alien  establishment  strive,  by  all  means,  to  withdraw  the  poorer 
members  of  his  flock  from  the  one  true  fold,  in  order  that  they«may, 
m  if  ineffectuate  the  impressions  which  his  faithful  pen  makes  upon  the 
'public  mind.  His  be  the  glory  of  crushing  it,  as  his  is  the  merit  of  ex- 
posing its  ruthless  oppression  and  robbery  of  the  poor. 
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CHAPTEB  XXVm 


DIOOBSE    OP    KILLALA. 


Was  founded  bj  Saint  Muredacb,  son  of  Eochaid,  who  is  errono* 
onsly  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  St.  Patrick,  ha 
founder  was  descended  of  the  royal  house  of  Leogaire.  In  tracing  his 
genealogy,  Colgan  shows  that  he  must  hare  lived  much  later  than  St 
Patrick's  time.  St.  Muredach  was  contemporary  with  St.  Columba, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  assembled  at  Ballysadare,  in  the  county  of 
Sligo,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  apostle  of  the  Hebrides,  after  the 
meeting  at  Drumceat ;  he  was  then  bishop  gf  Killala.  No  accoimt  of  ' 
his  promotion  or  of  his  death  remains.  The  12th  of  August  is  assigned 
to  his  festival,  and  may  have  been  the  day  of  his  death.  It  is  recorded 
among  the  people  of  the  diocese,  that  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
island  of  Innismurray,  which  belonged  to  the  parish  of  Aughris,  but  it 
is  now  attached  to  the  diocese  of  Elphin.  The  assembly  of  Drumceat 
was  held  in  the  year  590,  and  consequently  the  see  of  Killala  must 
have  been  founded  in  that  century. 

In  the  life  of  St.  Cormac  we  read  that  St.  Patrick,  St.  Bridget,  St. 
Columba,  St.  Cannech,  and  St.  Muredach,  bishop,  blessed  the  port  of 
Killala. 

In  the  town  of  Killala  is  to  be  seen  one  of  the  round  towers,  con- 
cerning which  there  has  been  so  much  controversy  or  conjecture.  The 
erection  of  this  tower,  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  at  present  in  Ireland, 
and  of  the  first  church  of  Killala,  is  attributed  to  Gobhan,  an  architect 
and  divine  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  The  pious  builder  re- 
tired to  a  cell  within  a  mile  of  Killala,  where  the  stone  intended  for  the 
apex  of  the  tower  is  still  to  be  seen ;  the  cell  was  called  Ejlgobhan,  and 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remains.  It  has  shared  the  fate  of  other  monu- 
ments, which,  like  it,  reminded  one  of  the  glory  of  other  days.  It  was 
situated  in  the  townland  of  Cartoon,  which  belongs  to  Knox  of  Castle- 
rea^  whose  herds  of  cattle  now  tread  over  this  venerable  spot    Kearer 
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the  tovn  is  another  cell — ^Eillibron,  or  the  cell  of  Brontia,  with  whom 
8t  Patrick  is  said  to  have  sojourned  a  considerable  time  daring  his  im- 
portant mission  in  Tyrawley.  It  has  become  a  victim  also  to  the  devas- 
tatmg  fury  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  years  since,  the  round 
tower  of  Killala  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  a  hideous  chasm  was 
finmed  in  its  side,  but  the  last  Protestant  bishop  has  repaired  it. 

The  ancient  name  of  this  district  was  Hy-Fiachra,  but  it  has  ob- 
tuned  its  present  one  from  ^^  Awley,"  the  prince,  who  divided  his  poe- 
aessions  among  his  sons,  and  retired  to  a  cell,  built  here, — hence  Eillala, 
or  church  of  "  Awley." 

Eellach,  bishop  of  Killala,  in  tlie  reign  of  Tuathal  MsBlgarb ;  was 
the  son  of  Doghan,  or,  according  to  otliers,  of  Owen  Bcol,  king  of  Con- 
naught  Tuathal  began  his  reign  in  the  year  628,  and  died  in  the  year 
544k  The  Bishop  Kellach  was  the  great  grandson  of  Oliol  Molt,  of  the 
Hy-Fiachras  of  Connaught,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  463.  Kel- 
lach, the  bishop,  was  murdered  about  the  year  544,  by  his  fosterers,  near 
fiallina ;  the  murderers  were  bmught  to  justice,  and  torn  asunder  by 
four  horses.  The  hill  of  Ardnaree,  on  which  they  were  executed,  was 
called  '^  Ardnariagh,"  i,  €.,  the  hill  of  the  execution.  We  have,  then,  the 
inqombency  of  a  bishop  in  Tyrawley,  before  the  time  of  St  Muredach, 
▼ho  met  St  Columba  at  Ballysadare,  in  the  year  590.  Muredach  was 
not  then  the  first  of  this  see  who  attended  there  as  bishop ;  nor  can  it  be 
nippoeed  that  a  district  so  important  as  Tyrawley,  and  one  to  which  St  Pat- 
rick was  attentive,  would  be  without  a  local  bishop  to  provide  for  the  spi- 
ritual wants  of  the  people,  while  in  places  of  lesser  note  we  read  of  his  ap- 
pointing bishops,  as  at  Caisseal-Jora,  in  Sligo.  If  Muredach  had  been  the 
*fint  bishop,  the  district  of  Killala  must  have  been  without  a  bishop  fispm 
the  departure  of  St.  Patrick,  in  441,  until  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 
It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  erected  into  a  regular  see 
imtil  the  time  of  St.  Muredach.  Ware  asserts  that  St  Muredach  was 
consecrated  by  St.  Patrick,  about  440.  In  the  tripartite  life  of  St  Pat- 
rick, it  is  said  that  he  made  Muredach,  one  of  his  disciples,  the  first 
bishop  of  Killala.  But  as  St  Muredach  is  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  ge- 
neration from  the  monarch  Leogaire,  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  have 
then  flourished. 

O'Maelfogamair,  called  bishop  of  Tyrawley  and  O'Fiachra,  died  in 
1151.  We  have,  in  the  records  of  tlie  bishops  of  Killala,  an  awful 
chasm :  the  Danes  having  done  their  work  of  destruction. 

Lnar  O'Ruadan,  bishop  of  O'Fiachra,  died  in  1177. 

Donatus  O'Beoda,  bishop  of  Killala,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1198, 

obtained  from  Pope  Innocent  lEL  the  confirmation  of  the  possessions 

belonging  to  this  see.    Donatus  died  in  1207. 

18 
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Seven  ICacOeles,  biBhope  of  Eillala,  are  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
of  Leacan,  compiled  by  MacFirbis.  Leacan  is  situated  in  the  parish  ni 
Eilglass,  Tlreragh.  The  rains  of  the  castle  of  MacFirbis  are  scarody 
more  than  traceable. 

Cormac  OTarpaid,  bishop  of  Killala,  sncceededj  and  died  in  1396; 

John  O'Melfogamair,  called  bishop  of  O'Fiachra-Mui,  died  in  1S84. 

Gilla-Kelly  O'Ruadhin,  bishop  of  Killala,  died  in  1253.  He  accom- 
panied Florence  MacFlyn,  archbishop  of  Toam,  to  England,  to  seek 
redress  of  grievances. 

O'Laideg,  bishop  of  Killala,  died  in  12T5. 

John  O'Laidig  or  O'Loyn,  a  Dominican  friar,  died  in  October, 
1280. 

Donatus  O'Flahertj  was  elected  bishop  of  Eillaia,  and  obtained  the 
royal  assent  on  the  16th  of  Aprill,  281.  He  was  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Irish  in  piety.  He  fell  sick  on  his  way  to  Dublin,  and  died  at  Dmir 
boyne,  in  1306.  He  was  honorably  interred  in  the  house  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  at  Mullingar. 

John  Tankard,  archdeacon  of  Eillala,  was  elected  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1306,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  archbishop  of  Tuam.* 

John  O'Laitin,  bishop  of  Eillala,  died  in  1348.  The  see  was  vacant 
almost  three  years. 

William  O'Dowda  succeeded ;  swore  fealty  to  the  king,  and  obtained 
the  temporals  on  the  25th  of  March,  1347,  and  sat  three  years.  He  was 
the  founder  of  churches  and  sanctuaries,  and  eminent  for  his  piety, 
alms-giving,  and  humanity. 

Robert,  a  native  of  Waterford,  succeeded,  A.D.  1350. 

Brian  FitzDonagh  O'Dowda  was  elected  in  1381,  but  his  consecra-  * 
tion  is  doubtful. 

Thomas  Lodowis,  a  Dominican  friar,  was'  advanced  to  the  see  by 
Pope  Urban  VI.,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1381.  This  bishop  died  abont 
the  close  of  the  year  1388. 

Thomas  Orwell  succeeded  in  1389 ;  was  a  Franciscan  firiar.  Trans- 
lated, in  1400,  to  a  diocese  not  known. 

Thomas,  archdeacon  of  Killala,  succeeded  by  the  provision  of  Pope 
Boniface  IX.,  in  March,  1400,  but  he  sat  only  a  very  short  time. 

Muredach  Cleragh  succeeded,  and  died  in  1403. 

O'Hanik,  dean  of  Killala,  was  promoted  to  the  see  in  1416,  and 
died  this  year. 

Connor  O'Connell  succeeded,  and  died  in  1428. 

Martin  succeeded,  and  died  in  1481. 

Manns  FitzFultagh  O'Dowda,  archdeacon  of  Killala,  was  advanced 
to  the  see,  and  died  in  1486. 
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Oonnor  O'OonneB,  bishop  of  Eallala,  was  slain  in  the  year  14r61,  bj 
Manas  O'Dowda's  son. 

Donatos  O'Connor,  a  Dominican  firiar,  was  made  bishop  of  this  see 
in  1461. 

John  O'Cashin,  bishop  of  Killala,  resigned  about  the  year  1490. 

llhomas,  bishop  of  Eillala,  assisted  at  a  provincial  council  held-  at 
ToMBiy  in  1493,  and  died  in  1497. 

Thomas  Clerk,  archdeacon  of  Soder,  succeeded  by  the  Pope*s  provi- 
8i<»i,  on  the  8d  of  June,  1498,  and  died  in  1508. 

Malachy  O'Clowan  succeeded  in  1606,  by  provision  of  Pope  Julius 
H,  the  see  being  tben  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  his  predecessor 
Thomas.  He  wris  consecrated  in  1508,  by  Octavian  de  Palatio,  the 
primate. 

Bichard  Barrett  was  bishop  of  Eillala  in  1523.  Assisted  by  his 
proctor  at  a  provincial  synod  held  in  Galway,  in  1636.  The  chie&  of 
North  Connaught,  the  O'Dowdas  and  MacDonaghs,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  bishop,  Bichard  Barrett,  marched  against  the  sept  of  Bichard 
Borke.  The  people  of  the  country  fled  before  them,  with  their  pro- 
perty to  the  monastery  of  St.  Teman  (Errew  Crossmalina),  but  the 
bishop  carried  oflF  the  preys. to  the  forces,  and  would  not  restore  them  in 
honor  of  St.  Tieman. 

Bedmond  Gallagher  sat  in  the  see  A.D.  1649. 

A  bishop  Walsh  was  appointed  at  this  time,  but  was  not  constituted 
the  ordinary  of  the  diocese.  His  name  is  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
Propaganda,  at  Bome.    See  Abbey  of  Moyne. 

Francis  Blirwan,  bishop  of  Killala,  was  a  native  of  Galway,  and  was 
•  bom  in  1589.  His  parents  were  Mathew  Kirwan  and  Juliana  Lynch,  both 
of  whom  were  descended  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  this  city. 
While  a  boy,  Francis  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  Arthur  Lynch,  a  venerable  priest,  who  devoted  fifty  years  of  his 
life  in  administering  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  people  of  Gal- 
way. Having  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  in  Ireland,  he 
proceeded  to  Lisbon,  where  he  studied  in  the  higher  classes,  and  return- 
ing thence  to  his  own  country,  he  was  ordained  priest  by  David 
Kearney,  archbishop  of  Oashel,  in  the  year  1614. 

In  the  following  year'^he  repaired  to  France,  to*  acquire  a  greater 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  having  joined  the  congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory, he  taught  philosophy  at  Dieppe,  in  the  year  1618. 

Francis  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  Tuam  by  the  illustrious 
Florence  Conry,  who  was  at  this  time  promoted  to  that  see.  Francis 
having  reached  Ireland  in  1620,  began  the  visitation  of  the  diocese, 
which  he  performed  on  foot,  everywhere  eradicating  vice,  and  instruct- ' 
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ing  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  yirtne.  Francis  Eirwan  waa  a  dis- 
tinguished preacher,  and  employed  able  and  efficient  cooperaton  in  is^ 
stmcting  the  people  who  were  entrusted  to  his  care.  The  candidates 
for  holy  orders  he  did  not  permit  to  be  invested  with  the  sacred  obarao' 
ter,  until  they  had  spent  a  year  in  his  own  society. 

.The  Pope  appointed  Francis,  abbot  in  commendam,  of  the  abbey  of 
Enockmoy ;  in  him  orphans  found  a  father  and  the  poor  and  indigent 
a  protector. 

The  illustrious  archbishop  of  Tuam  having  died  in  the  year  1629, 
Francis  ceased  to  be  vicar-general.  His  &iends  at  Eome  were  anxious 
to  have  him  promoted  to  the  see  of  Tuam,  and  those  at  home  were  pre- 
pared to  defray  all  the  necessary  expenses,  but  Francis  shrunk  from  the 
responsibility. 

Malachy  O'Queely  succeeded  to  the  vacant  see,  and  appreciating  the 
valuable  services  of  Francis,  appointed  him  also  his  vicar-generaL 
Francis  set  his  heart  on  training  a  band  of  young  men,  to  be  brought  up 
for  the  benefit  of  the  missions.  Having  selected  those,  he  resolved  to 
repair  to  France  to  procure  them  instruction  ;  and  having  journeyed  to 
Dover,  he  refuse4  to  affirm  on  oath  the  supremacy  of  the  king,  and 
thereon  returned  to  London,  with  the  hope  of  procuring  an  exemption 
for  the  Catholics  from  this  oath ;  but  his  exertion  proved  unsuccessfuli 
whereupon  he  sailed  from  Dover,  and  arrived  safely  at  Dieppe  in 
France.  Soon  after,  he  proceeded  from  Caen,  in  Xormandy,  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  acquainted  ^vith  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  Geoffry,  and 
the  Baron  de  Renty. 

The  Archbishop  Malachy  constantly  impressed  on  Francis  the  propri- 
ety of  his  receiving  consecration,  and  urged  Edmond  O'D^vyer,  then  his 
agent  at  Eome,  to  entreat  of  his  holiness  to  confer  the  see  of  Killala 
on  Francis,  without  delay ;  and  Boetius  Egan,  the  learned  and  pious 
bishop  of  Elphin,  likewise  strove  to  have  the  bishopric  of  Killala  con- 
ferred on  him. 

At  length,  lest  he  should  resist  the  divine  will  by  his  perseverance 
in  refusing,  Francis  assented  to  his  promotion,  and  was  consecrated  on 
Sunday,  the  7th  of  May,  1645,  in  the  church  of  St.  Lazarus,  at  Paris, 
and  on  this  solemn  occasion  thirteen  bishops,  fifteen  abbots,  and  thir^ 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  were  present.  Having,  collected  a  considerable 
supply  of  books,  and  apparel  for  the  altar,  which  he  intended  for  his 
native  land,  and  having  put  them  on  shipboard,  he  embarked  in  another 
vessel,  and  reached  the  shores  of  Ireland  in  safety — ^but  they  were  lost, 
as  the  ship  was  plundered  by  pirates. 

While  ho  staid  at  Kilkenny,  he  was  warmly  received  by  the  supreme 
•council,  and  became  intimate  with  Binncdni,  archbishop  and  prince  of 
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Fbmc,  and  nuncio  extraordinary  from  the  conrt  of  Some  to  the  Brish 
people.  From  Kilkenny  he  proceeded  to  Galway,  and  soon  after  to  his 
diocese,  which  was  then  harassed  and  wasted  by  the  hostile  movements 
of  the  confederates  and  the  Pnritan  rebels.  He  took  possession  of  his 
see  on  the  5th  of  November,  1646. 

He  was  elected  to  the  supreme  council,  and  on  his  journeys  to  Kil- 
kenny and  Waterford  to  attend  the  assemblies  of  the  kingdom,  he  was 
wont  to  tarry  with  the  Marquis  of  Clanrickard,  who,  though  a  Catholic, 
was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  by  the  king,  when  his  affairs  were  be- 
eoming  desperate ;  when  a  present  of  two  hundred  golden  coins  was 
offered  by  the  marchioness,  he  declined,  and  forbade  his  chaplain  to 
accept  them. 

When  the  cessation  was  agreed  upon  with  Lichiquin,  Francis 
adopted  the  party  of  the  supreme  council,  but  when  he  found  that  there 
were  articles  prejudicial  to  the  Catholic  religion,  he  was  heard  in  the 
years  1650  and  1651,  to  reprobate  his  former  opinion.  He  afterwards 
MXight  and  obtained  absolution  from  the  censure  at  the  hands  of  James 
Fallon,  vicar  apostolic  of  Achonry,  who  was  empowered  by  the  nuncio 
to  absolve  all  who  applied ;  and  again,  when  in  exile,  he  on  bended 
knees  implored  the  absolution  of  Robert  Barry,  bishop  of  Cork,  who 
dso  held  a  similar  faculty,  and  who  absolved  him,  for  the  greater  cau- 
tion sake. 

In  1649  Francis  again  returned  to  his  diocese,  and  labored  ardently 
toft  three  years  in  performing  his  episcopal  ftmctions.  To  tliose  who 
were  expelled  their  homes,  he  gave  the  shelter  of  his  own  house ;  ^and 
to  some  nuns,  who  were  almost  destitute,  he  appropriated  a  portion  of 
his  own  revenues.  Francis  was  a  man  of  meekness  and  patience.  A 
certain  friar  of  the  diocese  preached  a  sermon,  at  which  the  bishop  was 
present;  the  friar  coolly  launched  into  imprecations  against  Francis, 
but  instead  of  exhibiting  any  signs  of  displeasure  during  its  delivery,  he 
sent  for  the  preacher,  and  for  his  brotherhood,  and  calmly  convinced 
them,  with  indisputable  documents,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  injury. 

His  cathedral  was  at  this  time  crumbling,  and  in  order  to  repair  it, 
he  collected  a  vast  mass  of  materials,  and  moreover,  caused  the  area  of 
the  episcopal  residence  to  be  closed  in  with  a  wall.  While  Francis  was 
intent  on  these  good  works,  the  hostile  army  marched  into  the  province, 
laying  it  waste,  with  fire  and  sword,  and  on  the  8th  of  July,  1651,  laid 
siege  to  Gtelway.  Francis  hoping  that  the  Catholics  might  be  able  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  drive  out  the  Puritans,  ordered  his  chaplain  to  pre- 
cede him  with  the  cross,  and  all  over  his  diocese  entreated  the  people  to 
do  battle  for  their  king,  their  country,  and  their  creed.  Moyne  and 
Heelick  are  said  to  have  been  the  theatre  of  a  bloody  conflict  with  the 
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Puritans.  On  the  second  day  the  Puritans  were  defeated  at  the  casUe 
of  Meelick,  with  great  slaughter — hardly  one  of  them  escaped  being 
drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  which  then  surrounded  the  castle. 
It  was  afterwards  demolished,  as  well  as  the  castle  of  Carrickanas,  in 
the  parish  of  Lacken. 

At  length,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1652,  Gkilway  yielded  to  the  terms 
of  the  besiegers — ^terms  which  were  far  from  being  fulfilled, — ^in  a  few 
months  after,  the  whole  province  passefd  into  the  hands  of  the  Grom- 
wellians,  who  becoming  the  dominant  party,  bestowed  the  episcopal 
residence  of  Eillala  on  Walter  ScoDvola  de  Burgo,  a  Catholic,  who  was 
driven  from  his  inheritance.  Walter  de  Burgo  permitted  Francis  to 
conceal  himself  in  a  narrow  apartment  of  the  castle,  in  which  the  bishop 
and  his  chaplain  were  compelled  to  sleep.  In  this  room  was  also  a 
chest,  on  which  the  bishop  used  to  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries.  Here 
he  lay  cooped  up  for  eight  months,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  con- 
solation of  attending  to  the  wants  of  his  flock. 

A  body  of  troops,  more  ferocious  and  infuriated  against  the  clei^ 
and  their  protectors,  as  the  dismantled  edifices  of  the  diocese  strongly 
attest,  were  marched  into  this  territory,  and  Francis,  dreading  to  be  in- 
strumental in  bringing  ruin  on  his  friend  do  Burgo,  retired,  of  necessity, 
from  his  perilous  situation.  He  was  on  this  painful  occasion  surrounded 
by  his  priests  and  people,  who,  like  those  of  Miletus,  at  the  departure 
of  St  Paul,  wept  bitterly,  as  he  directed  his  steps  towards  Galway. 
There  he  expected  to  find  an  asylum,  but  he  labored  under  a  mistake, 
as  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  shamefully  violated.  On  his  journey 
thither,  he  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  some  troopers, 
who  suddenly  issued  out  from  their  garrison.  He,  however,  reached 
Oalway  in  disguise,  and  by  his  vigilance  and  precaution  avoided  for 
some  time  the  pursuit  of  the  soldiers.  Weary  of  fatigue  and  prostrate 
in  sickness,  which  suffering  and  privation  brought  on,  he  was  advised  to 
surrender  himself  to  the  governor  of  Galway.  Having  recovered  from 
his  illness,  contrary  to  expectation,  he  and  John  de  Burgo,  and  other 
ecclesiastics,  who  were  scattered  through  the  country,  being  summoned 
by  the  governor,  surrendered  themselves,  and  were  driven  into  custody 
at  Galway,  all  of  whom  were  treated  as  galley  slaves,  marched  in 
bodies,  and  surrounded  with  8oldiei:s.  Many  more  were  soon  added  to 
the  number  already  in  custody,  and  by  a  loise  regulation  of  the  caterers, 
they  were  locked  up  in  houses  hired  at  the  cost  of  the  prisoners. 

After  fourteen  months  spent  in  this  manner,  all  of  them  were  suddenly 
hurried  off  to  a  ship,  escorted  by  spearmen  and  musketmen,  without  the 
least  notice,  lest  their  friends  could  supply  them  with  means  or  succour 
them  in  their  distress.    After  a  voyage  of  four  days  they  dropped  anchoi 
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at  the  port  of  JM  antes,  in  the  August  of  1658.  Having  spent  two  yeais  in 
the  eity  of  iNantes,  he  retired  to  Bennes,  where  he  died  on  the  27th  of 
Angost,  1661,  and  was  buried  in  the  chiu*ch  of  the  Jesuits,  having  been 
admitted  a  member  of  that  order,  before  his  death.  In  Kennes  he  en 
joyed  the  care  and  hospitality  of  Monsienr  de  la  Potiere  and  Madame 
46  la  Potiere,  the  daughter  of  Monsieur  de  Bicqueneuil,  who  enjoined 
in  his  will,  that  Francis  should  have  everything  necessary  for  his  honor- 
able maintenance,  during  life. 

John  Lynch,  archdeacon  of  Tuam,  and  the  biographer  of  Francis  Kir- 
wan,  became  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Killala,  in  1670 :  was  a  native  of 
Galway,  and  in  that  city  presided  over  a  literary  establishment,  and 
powerfully  contributed  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion.  lie  received 
his  ecclesiastical  education  in  France,  was  ordained  a  secular  priest,  and 
returned  to  his  native  country.  The  severe  laws  and  harsh  measures  of 
the  Puritan  rebels  being  relaxed,  and  as  a  just*  reward  for  his  piety, 
virtues  and  learning,  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Eillala.  John 
Lynch  was  the  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  Roderick  O'Fla- 
herty,  author  of  the  "  Ogygia,"  and  of  the  celebrated  Dudley  Mac 
Firbis,  of  Leacan.  According  to  tradition,  John  Lynch  was  a  man  of 
the  greatest  benevolence,  conciliatory  manners,  and  of  amiable  disposi- 
tion. He  was  particularly  distinguished  by  his  humanity  and  love  of 
eountry. 

During  the  troubles  of  1641,  he  disapproved  of  the  violent  measures 
of  the  warden  of  Galway,  Walter  Lynch,  and  in  1647,  opposed  the 
nuncio  Einuccini,  who  was  then  in  that  city. 

While  John  Lynch  conducted  the  celebrated  school  of  Galway, 
TJsher,  the  Protestant  primate,  in  accordance  witli  the  commission  which 
James  I.  issued,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland,  visited 
•  Galway,  and  called  Lynch  to  account.  "  We,"  says  Usher,  "  found  at 
Galway  a  public  schoolmaster,  John  Lynch,  placed  there  by  the  citizens, 
and  to  whose  school  great  numbers  of  scholars,  not  only  of  the  province 
of  Connauglit,  but  also  of  the  pale,  and  other  parts,  resorted.  We  had 
proof,  during  our  stay  in  that  city,  how  his  scholars  profited  under  him 
by  the  verses  and  orations  which  they  brought  us.  We  sent  for  the 
teacher,  and  seriously  advised  him  to  *  conform  to  the  established  reli- 
gion,' and  not  prevailing  with  our  advices,  *  we  enjoined  him  to  forbear 
•  teaching,'  and  I,  the  chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's,  did  take  recognizance  of 
him,  and  some  others  of  his  relations  in  that  city,  in  the  sum  of  £400 
sterling,  to  his  majesty's  use,  that  from  henceforth  he  should  forbear 
teaching  any  more  without  the  licence  of  the  lord  deputy." 

John  Lynch,  in  his  exile,  wrote  some  works,  which  were  mostly  pub- 
lished at  St.  Maloe's,  and  among  them  was  the  life  of  Francis  Kirwan. 
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But  his  great  work  which  entitles  him  to  the  gradtade  of  his  oaantrf, 
was  published  under  the  name  of  ^^  Gratianns  Lucius.''  It  was  printed 
in  London,  and  immediately  after  the  impression  was  stmck  o%  tha 
fire  of  London  took  place,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  consumed. 

The  history  of  teland,  written  by  Gterald  Barry,  a  priest  of  Wtlm, 
who  came  over  in  the  year  1185,  as  chaplain  to  King  John,  was  and  htm 
been  declared  a  collection  of  slanders  and  falsehoods  against  the  country 
and  its  people.  To  his  books,  Gerald  gave  the  name  of  "Topography,** 
of  the  Island,  and  the  ^'  Yaticinal  history  "  of  its  conquest  By  his 
works,  he,  the  consecrated  one  of  the  sanctuary,  has  left  himself  open 
to  the  imputation  of  being  the  hired  traducer,  instead  of  the  fiiithfhl 
historian ;  and  to  the  poison  which  his  works  spread  over  England  and 
the  continent  of  Europe,  Lynch  has  offered  an  a^tidote,  by  which  its 
virus  has  been  stayed.  Untaught  by  the  well-merited  castigation  which 
Gerald  deserved,  other  revilers  of  more  modem  date,  phrenzied  witih 
malice  and  hatred  towards  our  coimtry  and  our  creed,  have  brought 
upon  themselves  the  avenging  fire  of  the  sanctuary,  which  Lynch  en- 
kindled, apd  which  a  Magin  and  a  Machale  have  fed  and  nourished. 

In  his 'reply,  "Cambrensis  eversus,"  published  under  the  feigned 

•  

name  of  "  Gratianus  Lucius,"  John  Lynch  has  left  to  his  country  a 
work,  to  which  Catholic  and  Protestant  writers  refer  with  confidence 
and  admiration.  This  work  is  now.  exceedingly  rare,  and  when  offered 
for  sale,  brings  the  large  price  of  £30  sterling.  Though  it  is  not  ex- 
actly a  history  of  Ireland,  it  contains  a  mass  of  information  relating  to 
the  antiquities,  learning,  and  the  arts  of  the  ancient  Irish.  John  Lynch 
we  find  conducting  the  school  of  Galway,  in  1662,  and  in  1670  presid- 
ing as  bishop  over  the  see  of  Killala.  The  year  of  his  promotion  or  of 
his  death  is  not  known,  but  we  may  presume  from  the  dates  before  U8| 
that  he  lived  to  a  good  old  ago.  His  life  of  Francis  Kjrwan  was  print*  i 
ed  in  the  year  1669,  at  St  Maloe's,  before  his  return  to  his  natiye 
country.  We  have  then  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  time  of  his  promo- 
tion to  the  episcopal  dignity. 

Richard  Archdeacon,  bishop  in  1784. 

Thomas  O'Rourke  in  1742. 

John  Brett,  consecrated  in  1743,  and  translated  to  Elphin  in  1748. 

Bonaventure  MacDonnell,  whose  name  is  still  remembered  by  the 
patriarchal  natives  of  the  diocese,  was  consecrated  in  1749.    From  the  . 
death  of  John  Lynch  the  bishops  were  necessarily  absent,  until  Bonar 
venture  succeeded.    In  the  interim,  the  archbishop  of  Tuam  or  his  vi- 
car-general administered  the  affairs  of  the  diocese. 

Mark  Skerrett  was  the  bishop  in  1750. 

Philip  Philips  was  the  bishop  in  1776. 
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BSshop  Irwin,  about  1790. 

Dominick  Bellew,  a  native  of  Lonth,  succeeded  in  1Y91.  Was  on  a 
^ririt  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  obtained  the  see  throngh  the  influence  of 
the  cardinal  dnke  of  York;  strenuously  opposed  the  veto  question. 
Betnming  to  his  diocese  from .  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  his  death  was 
eansed  by  a  fidl  from  his  carriage,  near  MuUingfur.  He  was  buried  in 
tbe  abbey  of  Moyne,  in  a  recess  under  the  tower.  His  death  took 
|dac6  in  1812. 

Peter  Waldron,  a  native  of  Tuam  and^parish  priest  of  Becan,  in  the 
archdiocese,  succeeded  in  1815.  A  vacancy  of  three  years  occurred,  and 
as  a  contention  arose  among  the  native  clergy,  Doctor  Waldron  was 
wisely  selected  by  the  archbishop  of  Tuam  to  fill  the  vacant  chair. 
Peter  Waldron  was  educated  in  the  college  of  Nantes,  of  which  he  was 
a  graduate, — ^was  a  prelate  of  extensive  erudition  and  theological  knowl- 
edge,—eminent  in  every  virtue,  social  and  religious, — ^beloved  by  his 
dergy  with  more  than  filial  affection, — ^regarded  by  all  classes  as  a 
model  of  the  Christian  bishop, — ^venerable  in  appearance,  and  more  so 
in  years.  An  accident  terminated  his  valuable,  life:  accustomed  to 
▼ind  the  clock,  which  was  adjacent  to  his  sleeping  chamber,  and  in 
order  to  reach  it,  obliged  to  use  a  chair,  he  was  precipitated  over  the 
banister  of  the  staircase ;  left  by  the  fall,  two  or  three  days  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  he  expired  on  the  20th  of  May,  1834,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  His  obsequies  were  celebrated  by  his  successor, 
clergy  and  people,  during  three  successive  dajrs,  and  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  a  vault  prepared  for  them  under  the  sacristry  of  tlie  cathe- 
dral.   He  presided  worthily  and  holily,  more  than  eighteen  years. 

John  Machale,  his  coadjutor  bishop  succeeded,  obtained  his  bulls  in 
the  month  of  June  following,  and  was  translated  to  the  archicpiscopal 
see  of  Tuam,  in  the  same  year. 

Francis  Joseph  O'Finan,  ^  Dominican  friar  and  a  native  of  tlie  dio- 
cese, for  he  was  bom  in  Corimbla,  a  village  of  the  mensal  parish  of 
Ballina,  succeeded  ;  his  family  were  an  ancient  and  respectable  sept  of 
!tyrawley,  and  are  become  extinct. 

Though  the  harmony  of  the  diocese  was  distracted  when  Dr.  Wal- 
dron, of  pious  memory,  assumed  the  reins  of  its  episcopal  government, 
Btfll  by  his  blandness  and  clemency,  as  well  as  fortitude,  he  moulded 
contending  elements  into  concord  and  good-will, — and  this  desirable 
state  of  things  continued  during  his  own  life  and  the  short  succession  of 
John  Machale ;  but  the  smouldering  embers  of  jealousy  and  restless 
ambition  were  soon  after  rekindled  into  active  vigor. 

Of  the  illustrious  subject  of  this  memoir,  little  was  known  to  the 
clergy  of  Killala.    When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  repaired  to  Bome, 
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to  prepare  himself  for  the  ecclesiastical  state.  Having  completed  his 
studies  in  the  college  of  St.  Clement,  and  been  promoted  to  the  priest- 
hood, Doctor  O^Finan  returned  to  his  native  countiy,  and  for  some  time 
officiated  at  Waterford,  where  he  was  esteemed  and  appreciated. 

Having  repaired  to  Lisbon,  he  was  constituted  the  superior  of  tlie 
Dominican  establishment  of  Corpo  Santo,  which  the  Portuguese  gover^ 
ment  had  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  nation.  Having  some 
time  presided  over  this  convent,  he  withdrew  to  Rome,  and  entered  the 
Dominican  college  of  the  Mijierva,  of  which  he  had  been  rector  and 
assistant  to  the  general  of  the  order. 

While  sojourning  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  engaged  in  busineasi  I 
believe  of  national  importance  to  the  church  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Machale 
met  this  venerable  ecclesiastic,  whose  commanding  appearance,  refined 
and  elegant  manners,  made  such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  this 
shrewd  observer,  that  upon  the  first  opportunity  he  was  recommended 
to  the  clergy  of  his  native  diocese,  as  likely  to  be,  not  only  the  orna- 
ment of  Killala,  but  of  the  whole  Irish  church.  Doctor  O'Finan  was 
then  more  than  forty  years  absent  from  Killala,  and  to  few,  if  any  of  the 
clergy,  his  mme  was  barely  known.  It  is  then  certain  that  his  elevsr 
tion  to  the  chair  of  Muredach  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  illustrious  archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  tlio  clergy,  to  exclude  a  stranger,  for  it  was  hinted  that  the 
archdiocese  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  time  had 
arrived  in  which  Killala  could  and  ought  to  assert  its  dignity  and  self- 
respect.  Such  had  been  the  familiar  conversation  of  the  agitators  who 
were  interested  in  the  event,  and  hence  arose  the  spiritual  patriotism  by 
which  the  candidates,  as  well  as  the  electors,  were  animated. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  1834,  tlie  see  of  Killala  became  vacant 
by  the  translation  of  John  Machale,  and,  to  provide  for  the  exercise  of 
the  necessary  authority,  the  archbishop  appointed  the  He  v.  Bartholomew 
^Costello,  administrator  of  Ballina,  the  vicar  capitular  of  the  diocese. 
It  seems  that  there  had  been  some  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  archbishop 
regarding  this  step,  as  he  was  tardy  in  making  the  appointment.  On 
the  12th  of  November,  1834,  the  day  fixed,  in  order  to  take  initiatory 
steps  towards  appointing  a  chief  pastor,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  who 
were  competent  to  share  in  the  proceedings  assembled  in  the  cathedral ; 
his  Grace  of  Tuam  presiding,  and  assisted  by  Michael  Conway,  P.P.  of 
Kilphian,  and  Anthony  Corcoran,  P.P.  of  Killala,  as  scrutators. 

Doctor  OTinan  was  unanimously  chosen  as  the  most  worthy,  Flan- 
nelly  of  Easkey  next  in  order,  and  Costello,  vicar  capitular^  as  last  in 
the  series.  The  number  of  votes  between  the  latter  would  have  been 
equal ;  but  Flannelly  recorded  his  own  vote  in  favor  of  Hart,  P.F.  of 
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Dnnfeeny,  and  explained  this  trifling  incident  as  an  artless  mistake  when 
the  result  of  the  scmtinj  became  known.  Be  it  then  observed  and  kept 
in  mind,  that  not  even  a  solitary  vote  was  given  to  John  Patrick  Lyons, 
though  he  evinced  a  desire  to  be  put  in  nomination  by  the  clergy.  Nor 
did  his  unanimous  exclusion  extinguish  in  his  breast  those  dazz.ling 
aspirations  to  which  he  subsequently  strove  to  give  reality. 

Well  pleased  with  the  events  of  the  day,  the  clergy  retired  to  their 
VBspective  parishes.  In  the  meantime,  John  Lyons,  P.P.  of  Kilmore- 
Erris,  visited  the  sister  of  Doctor  O'Finan,  recounted  his  efforts  and  his 
success  in  securing  the  election  of  her  brother — ^though,  in  his  desire  to  be 
nominated  as  a  candidate,  his  dislike  to  an  absent  Mar  was  propounded 
in  very  imguarded  terms.  Thus  Yi;aa  laid  the  groundwork  of  that  in- 
trigae  by  which  he  attained  the  dignities  pf  dean  and  vicar-genend,  by 
which  he  brought  trouble  and  confusion  to  his  own  breast,  and  by  which 
he  accomplished  the  ruin  of  Doctor  OTinan,  and  his  exile  from  the 
land  of  Jiis  birth. 

While  Lyons  was  thus  engaged  in  concerting  measures  whereby  his 
promotion  would  be  secured,  the  calculations  against  Dr.  O'Finan  were 
accounted  certain ;  because,  said  the  interested  ones,  his  age  (being  then 
rixty-five)  unsuited  him  to  a  mountainous  district  such  as  £illala  is,  and 
hb  long  seclusion  from  the  world  unfitted  him  for  the  arduous  as  well 
•8  the  active  labors  of  an  episcopal  life. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  it  became  known  that  the  Holy  See 
ratified  the  choice  of  the  clergy.  Doctor  O'Finan  was  consecrated,  in 
Uarch,  1835,  by  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Fransoni,  Prefect  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  de  Propagande  Fide  at  Kome.  Though  the  venerable 
Doctor  O'Finan  was  far  advanced  in  years  when  promoted  to  tlio  dignity 
of  bishop,  it  was  anticipated  that,  from  his  long  and  varied  experience 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  his  profound  knowledge  of  canon  law,  and  his 
well-tried  integrity — ^for  he  was  deemed  the  most  perfect  ecclesiastic  in 
Bome — the  government  of  his  diocese  would  be  attended  with  results 
highly  satisfactory  to  religion  and  morals ;  and  assuredly  his  zeal  in  dis- 
pensing the  bread  of  life,  his  charity,  ever  ardent  and  unostentatious, 
and  his  sympathy  with  the  suffering  portion  of  his  flock,  who  are  ever 
cherished  by  the  holy  pastor,  and  the  most  dear  to  their  Eedeemer, 
gained  him  the  respect  and  reverence  of  the  community.  All  classes, 
rich  as  well  as  those  in  lowly  station,  whom  he  charmed  and  captivated 
by  manners  the  most  refined — nay,  apostolically  simple  and  xmpretend- 
ing — still  remember  Doctor  O'llnan  as  the  model  of  the  Christian  pre- 
late. 

Before  leaving  the  Eternal  City,  a  design  of  reviving  the  chapter  of 
his  diocese,  and  of  founding  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  in  conformity 
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with  the  injunction  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  engaged  his  serious  atten- 
tion. To  IJiose  projects  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff; 
but  circumstances  over  which  Doctor  O'Finan  could  not  exercise  con- 
trol, and  which  were  brought  into  action  immediately  on  his  arrival  ill 
the  diocese,  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  either.  As  the  trials  of 
this  life  are,  according  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  the  test  of  virtue  or  the 
penalty  of  crime,  the  frustration  of  those  designs  must  be  attributed  to 
the  wise  dispensations  of  Providence,  "  for  rugged  and  thorty  are<the 
paths  in  which  the  chosen  of  God  tread." 

The  diocese  still  mourns  the  want  of  her  chapter,  and  those  who 
love  to  drink  in  the  fountains  of  knowledge  and  literature  may  deplore 
the  failure  of  the  other,  for  its  loss  is  still  sensibly  felt  and  regretted*  In 
the  bull  of  the  Supreme  PontiflF  sanctioning  and  authorizing  tliis  literary 
establishment.  Doctor  O'Finan,  solicitous  to  confer  honor  on  his  native 
diocese,  and  to  stimulate  a  laudable  ambition  in  the  breasts  of  its  alumni 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  took  care  to  secure  the  privilege  of  granting 
degrees  in  both  laws — a  privilege  that  is  still  to  be  sought  in  foreign 
countries  by  the  ecclesiastic  whose  talents  entitle  him  to  this  mark  of 
distinction  and  literary  fame ;  while  the  locality  of  Ballina,  in  which 
Doctor  O'Finan  would  have  erected  this  college,  is  debarred  or  deprived 
of  the  benefit  which  the  collation  of  this  privilege  was  sure  to  procure. 

Engaged  in  maturing  liis  plans  for  the  welfare  of  religion  and  hh 
diocese.  Doctor  O'Finan,  by  his  protracted  delay  at  Rome,  afforded  an 
ample  opportunity  of  entering  on  these  aggressive  measures,  by  which 
he  was  ultimately  driven  from  his  inheritance.  During  the  summer 
conferences  of  the  clergy,  it  was  arranged  to  resist  the  payment  of  a 
stipend  which  was  not  in  unison  with  the  provincial  statute.  Tlie  epii*- 
copal  stipend  of  marriage  in  Killala  was  10s.  6d.,  while  the  standard 
amount  of  the  province  was  fixed  at  5&.  6d.  Tlie  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
the  poorest  in  Ireland,  considered  this  as  a  grievance  which  ought  to  bo 
redressed. 

During  the  incumbency  of  Doctor,  BcUew  efforts  were  made  by  the 
enemies  of  our  faith  to  sever  from  the  fold  the  poorer  members  of 
Christ.  Hence  the  bishop  and  clergy,  viewing  with  alarm,  but  without 
dismay,  the  progress  of  systematic  proselytism,  resolved  to  adopt 
measures  whereby  this  evil  would  be  averted.  In  council  assembled, 
it  was  agreed  to  allocate  the  sum  of  five  sliillings  of  the  marriage  fees, 
in  order  that  Doctor  Bellew  might  be  able  to  found  purely  Catholic 
schools  in  the  toMiis  of  the  diocese.  This  practice  was  continued  during 
the  episcopate  of  Doctor  "Waldron.  Nor  was  it  resisted  in  that  of  John 
Machale,  though  appearances  in  the  ecclesiastical  horizon  foreboded  an 
approaching  storm.    Hence  the  source  of  so  much  trouble  to  Doct<»' 
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OTinan,  and  of  detriment  to  religion.  A  meeting  of  the  clergy  was 
ccoyeanedf  Bev.  Mr.  Harte  in  the  chair,  in  order  to  adopt  some  definite 
plan  of  action  bj  which  this  innovation  or  departure  from  established 
usage  would  be  regulated. 

Prom  this  meeting  none  were  absent  except  Lyons  of  Eilmore-Erris 
and  Costello,  vicar  capitular,  as  it  seemed  indecorous  in  the  official  to 
participate  in  its  proceedings.  Nor  was  he  as  yet  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  religion,  as  he  did  not  dream  of  the  promotion  to  which  his  rival 
(Lyons)  was  aspiring. 

Doctor  O'Finan,  warned  of  this  conspiracy,  as  Lyons  termed  it,  ar- 
rived in  his  diocese  under  tlie  impression  that  his  clergy  were  hostile  to 
him,  and  that  strong  measures  were  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  a 
spirit  of  obedience  and  subordination  to  episcopal  authority.  In,  the 
month  of  October,  1835,  the  bishop  arrived  in  Dublin,  and  Lyons, 
liaving  notice  of  the  event,  hastened  thither  to  greet  his  ordinary. 
Thither  also  repaired  the  vicar  capitular,  who  perceived  on  his  arrival 
ihat  his  administration  of  the  diocese  was  not  viewed  in  that  light  with 
which  he  himself  and  his  admirers  regarded  it.  lie  was  also  informed 
that  John  Lyons  was  dean  as  well  as  vicar-general  of  Killala,  and 
assured  that  he  could,  without  delay,  enjoy  the  calm  and  the  quiet  of 
his  rural  parish.  Humbled  as  well  as  incensed  at  the  promotion  of 
Dean  Lyons,  as  nothing  in  the  sudden  and  unexpected  elevation  of  a 
rival  could  be  viewed  but  ruin  and  loss  irreparable  to  religion,  the  vicar 
capitular  hastened  to  Tuam  to  make  known  the  tesult  of  this  interview 
to  the  illustrious  metropolitan. 

When  St.  Paul  announced  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption  to  the  in- 
babitants  of  Ephesus,  forthwith  the  votaries  of  folly  and  of  error  are 
loud  in  their  praises  of  thegoddess ;  and  the  silversmiths,  who  could  not 
perceive  that  in  the  utensils  of  the  altar  a  more  honorable  source  of  gain 
and  traffic  would  be  opened,  are  the  most  zealous  iil  sustaining  the  reli- 
gion of  Diana.  Similar  was  the  confusion,  nay,  greater  was  the  alarm, 
as  it  arose  from  selfishness  and  ambition,  that  artificial  tyrant  of  the 
human  breast,  by  which  it  upheaves  and  becomes  agitated  as  the  foam- 
ing billow,  of  those  who  censured  the  promotion  of  John  Lyons.  In 
this  dreadful  position  of  affairs,  in  this  alarming  uncertainty,  the  safety 
of  religion  and  discipline  must  be  upheld,  and  while  a  shadow  of 
authority  yet  remained,  the  vicar  capitular  repairs  to  Balliua,  and 
announces  to  the  clergy  the  changed  posture  of  the  diocese,  and  skil- 
fully plan's  off  (it  is  not  known  whether  truly  or  otherwise)  the  name  of 
the  illustrious  metropolitan  as  the  adviser  of  a  protest  against  the  quali- 
fications of  Lyons.  Having  wrought  on  the  inflammable  material 
before  him,  by  dilating  on  the  want  of  those  qualities  in  Lyons  which 
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are  necessary  in  the  humblest  minister  of  the  altar,  the  agitation  pro> 
ceeded  prosperonsly,  as  a  large  majority  of  the  clergy  concurred  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  vicar  capitular. 

John  Lyons,  P.P.  of  Kilmore-Erris,  was  a  native  of  the  archdiocese 
of  Tiiam,  and  became  attached  to  the  Isee  of  Eillala  at  t£e  desire  of* 
Doctor  Waldron,  who  discerned  in  him  talents  of  a  superior  order.  His 
acts  and  his  manly  bearing,  his  hospitality,  and  his  eiSbrts  in  mitigating 
the  periodical  distress  of  his  parish,  gained  him  firiends  and  admirers ; 
and  his  abilities  as  a  writer,  well  known  and  appreciated  by  Lavelle  of 
the  Freeman's  Journal,  then  tarrying  at  Home  for  the  improvement  of 
his  health,  were  mainly  conducive  to  the  elevation  of  Lyons. 

Dean  Burke,  the  amiable  and  respected  P.P.  of  Westport,  then  at 
Rome,  arranging  some  private  business,  was  supposed  to  be  another  ad- 
vocate in  Lyons'  cause,  and  to  have  formed  in  Dr.  O'Finan's  mind  an 
impression  which  tended  to  strengthen  the  bishop  in  the  resolution  of 
constituting  Lyons  his  dean  and  vicar-general.  It  was  moreover  ob^ 
served,  that  opposition  to  the  archbishop  of  Tuam  might  have  dictated 
such  advocacy,  as  Lyons  was  not  in  good  odour  with  his  grace.  To 
have  imputed  such  an  unworthy  motive  to  Dean  Burke,  in  the  absence 
of  positive  information,  was  improper  and  unjust.  Such,  however, 
were  the  surmises  current  in  Killala,  as  certain.  Dean  Burke  assured 
the  writer  of  these  observations,  that  he  never  conversed  with  Doctor 
O'Finan,  till  they  met  in  the  French  capital.    Lyons  was  then  dean. 

Be  this  interference  as  it  may,  the  appointment  of  Lyons  was,  we 
believe,  reluctantly  obtained  from  the  Pontiff,  as  he  was  averse  to  any 
such  step  being  taken  until  Doctor  O'Finan  could,  by  personal  observa- 
tion, pronounce  on  the  relative  merits  of  his  clergy.  But  the  bishop  of 
Killala,  satisfied  with  the  reports  of  the  worth  and  talents  of  Lyons, 
urged  on  the  Holy  Father,  through  Cardinal  Gregorio,  then  peniten- 
tiary, the  rectitude  of  an  appointment,  premature  indeed,  and  unfortu- 
nate, as  it  exiled  the  venerable  prelate  from  the  chair  of  his  native 
diocese. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Flannelly,  of  Easkey,  was  assuredly  adverse  to  the 
movement  of  Costello  and  bis  adherents,  until  the  remonstrance  of  the 
vicar  capitular  reminded  him  of  the  insult  to  both,  which  the  promotion 
of  Lyons  conveyed.  The  protest,  to  which  allusion  has  been  already 
made,  was  then  prepared,  as  an  affair  to  unsettle  the  pretensions  of  the 
newly  created  dean ;  and  the  marriage  fee,  which  the  clergy  viewed  as  a 
grievance,  was  remonstrated  against,  as  a  sort  of  diversion  foiv  Doctor 
O'Finan. 

With  regard  to  the  confederates  in  ihid  contest,  they  were  conscien- 
tiously impressed,  that  danger  might  accrue  to  religion  in  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  Lyons,  and  that  their  righte  were  not  respected*  in  the  eontinu- 
atfam  of  the  excessive  banns  money. 

Urns  it  is,  that  those  .admirable  proficients  in  mischief,  Flannellj  and 
Oostello,  under  the  mask  of  zeal  for  the  religion  of  the  diocese,  carried 
<Ri  a  cmsade,  utterly  subversiye  of  the  object  it  contemplated  to  effect, 
artftdly  keeping  before  the  eyes  of  the  clergy  the  overthrow  of  Lyons, 
is  necessaiy  to  promote  so  desirable  a  consummation,  and  thereby  re- 
move the  grand  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  own  selfishness  and  aggran* 
dicement. 

Hie  fine  order,  the  discipline  and  the  harmony  which  Dr.  Waldron 
had  the  happiness  of  introducing,  and  to  which  the  illustrious  John 
Machale  gave  testimony  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  clergy,  was  inter- 
rupted, and  thrown  into  unspeakable  confusion.  Let  the  fault  rest 
where  it  may,  a  worse  state  of  things  could  not  possibly  happen  under 
flie  government  of  Doctor  O'Finan  and  Lyons,  as  religion  mourns  under 
his  successor  and  the  successfal  rivals  of  his  dean,  John  Lyons.  The 
decay  of  religion  has  been  since  patent  to  the  most  careless  observer, 
fcr  authority  could  not  be  wielded  with  the  bracing  vigor  which  the 
force  of  example  imparts.  The  favorite  virtue  of  even  Pagan  Italy  has 
been  scoffed  at, — ^the  ^existence  of  that  bright  jewel  in  the  minister  of 
the  altar  treated  as  romance, — and,  though  the  public  thorough&res 
reSchoed  the  scathing  denunciations  that  were  directed  against  the 
beam  that  shot  forth  scandal  from  the  eye  of  religion,  still  it  was  not 
plucked  out  until  the  vengeance  of  the  Eoman  see  was  demanded. 

The  resistance,  then,  to  the  dignities  conferred  on  Dean  Lyons,  as 
the  rival  of  his  opponents,  and  far,  far  their  superior  in  acquirements, 
^nst  have  been  based  in  the  leaven  of  ambition  and  hypocrisy,  that 
homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue,  in  order  that  lurking  passion  for  pre- 
fennent  might  be  the  more  securely  concealed. 

Under  the  regime  which  was  established  on  the  down&U  of  Doctor 
OTinan  and  Lyons,  the  children  of  Killala  could  only,  like  the  prophet 
Jeremy,  bewail  the  desolation  of  their  beloved  diocese ;  her  fair  face 
was  sadly  disfigured, — ^her  lofty  hills,  the  green  and  lovely  vallies,  the 
holy  islands  trodden,  and  the  venerable  ruins  inhabited  and  sanctified 
by  the  steps  of  her  saints  and  solitaries,  may  weep  over  the  calamity  that 
has  befallen  the  land  of  their  labors,  and  the  ancient  homesteads  of  an- 
cient piety  and  devotion. 

Under  this  regime  vice  was  enthroned  and  virtue  trampled  in  the 
dust  Li  1847,  Kome  was  held  forth  as  the  terror  of  tyrants,  as  the 
scourge  of  delinquents.  Li  1848,  formal  notice  was  g(ven  that  the 
affairs  of  Eillala  would  be  laid  before  the   sovereign  judge  of  the 
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church ;  and  agatn,  in  1849^  the  seven-hilled  city  was  pointed  out  in- 
the  vista,  and  yet  the  vigilance  of  authority  so  signally  abnsed,  was 
more  intent  on  its  own  preservation  than  on  th^  safely  of  religion  and 
morals ;  for  every  effort  that  could  stifle  the  expression  of  censure,  and' 
nip  in  the  bud  the  inchoate  shoots  of  disaffection  or  of  disinterestedness 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  religion,  was  recurred  to,  in  order  that  an  admin- 
istration, which  in  its  very  infancy  earned  the  scorn  and  the  contempt 
of  the  public,  might  be  at  least  exterpally  supported  and  respected. 

The  arrival  of  the  venerable  Doctor  O'Finan  was  hourly  expected, 
and  in  order  to  greet  him  on  his  safety,  as  well  as  his  promotion  to  the 
episcopacy,  many  of  the  clergy  remained  in  Ballina,  till  the  close  of  the' 
week.  About  tlie  middle  of  October  he  reached  *  Ardnaree,  accompa- 
nied' by  John  Lyons ;  a  few  of  the  clergy  being  presented,  the  writer  of 
these  pages  among  the  first. 

The  news  of  his  safe  arrival  quickly  spread  over  the  diocese,  and  on 
the  following  Tuesday,  having  reached  two  or  three  days  before,  the 
clergy  collected  from  all  quarters,  in  order  to  meet  their  bishop,  and  ob- 
tain confirmation  of  the  jurisdiction  necessary  to  each  one  in  the  dis^ 
charge  of  ^  his  sacred  functions.  After  the  usual  salutations,  tlie  Bev. 
Patrick  Flannelly,  P.P.  of  Easky,  who  was  on  this  occasion  constituted 
the  exponent  of  the  feelings  of  the  clergy,  with  a  firmness  not  always 
characteristic  of  him,  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  that  gave  satisfao- 
tion  to  those  whose  censure  and  dissatisfaction  he  had  so  energetically 
expressed.  The  protest  was  read,  in  which  were  enumerated  the 
charges  against  Lyons ;  they  were  five  in  number,  and  impeached  him 
with  avarice,  contention  with  his  parishioners,  an  irascibility  of  temper 
that  imsuited  him  to  govern  others,  exaction  unwarranted  by  the  pro- 
vincial statutes,  and  neglect  in  complying  with  an  obligation  which  he 
voluntarily  undertook,  of  supportihg  a  priest  who  was  worn  out  with 
age  and  infirmity.  While  these  things  were  being  unfolded,  the  prelate 
listened  with  attention,  and  restrained  the  impetuous  temper  of  the 
dean ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  protest,  pronounced  it  as  a  calumny, 
the  clergy  as  levellers  and  destructives — ^ignorant  of  canon  law,  negli- 
gent of  discipline  and  order,  and  adding,  that  rebellion  to  authority  ex^ 
gendered  evils  and  scandals  a  hundred  fold.  Words,  such  as  these,  were 
not  of  peace,  but  they  were  full  of  prophetic  import ;  and  assuredly,  the 
long  and  varied  experience  of  Doctor  OTinan  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
taught  him  that  insubordination  becomes  disastrous  to  religion  and  dis- 
cipline :  however,  he  intimated  his  inlention  of  issuing  citations  within 
a  month,  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  charges 
which  they  alleged  against  the  dean. 

As  the  least  delay  might  produce  wavering  in  the  counsels  of  the 
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deifU,  and  diminutian  in  their  ranks,  the  leaders  forthwith  adjonmed 
to  the  hotel  to  consider  the  propriety  of  ulterior  measures ;  whereupon 
the  prosecution  of  this  {k&ir  was  resolved  on,  and  an  appeal  was  for- 
warded to  the  archbishop  of  Tuanu 

An  unwise  threat  of  invalidating  the  collations  which  Dr.  Machale 
had  granted  before  his  departure  to  Tuam,  strengthened  the  views  of 
the  leaders.  This  imprudent  disclosure,  then,  which  Lyons  deemed 
sufficient  to  shake  the  firmness  of  those  whom  it  might  affect,  was  sin- 
gularly effective  in  cementing  the  league  against  himself, — ^for,  if  such 
a  threat  could  be  successfully  tried,  the  ranks  of  the  appellants  would 
he  thinned,  and  the  illustrious  archbishop  of  Tuam  would  be  placed  in 
die  condition  of  defendant,  as  he  should  maintain  the  validity  of  his 
own  acts. 

John  Barrett,  of  Grossmolina,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
d^ermined  opponents  of  Lyons,  was  the  first  against  whom  the  hostility* 
of  the  dean  was  directed.  He  was  the  administrator  of  this  parish 
during  the  coadjutorship  of  Dr.  Machale ;  and  as  it  was  the  mensal  one 
of  the  bishop  of  Maronia,  it  was  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  validity 
of  its  collation  could  be  maintained.  Hence  it  was,  that  John  Barrett 
was  not  secured  in  the  possession  of  Crossmolina.  An  application  made 
soon  after  to  the  court  of  Bomo,  by  the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  for  autho- 
rity to  collate  the  Bev.  John  Barrett  to  this  parish,  was  rejected,  as  it 
would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  Doctor  O'Finan,  who  had  at  this  time 
been  consecrated. 

The  fiery  disposition  of  Lyons  prompted  him  to  adopt  that  aggres- 
sive policy,  by  which  the  diocese  was  thrown  into  a  ferment.  Barrett 
was  sent  an  order  to  retire  to  the  parish  of  Lacken,  on  the  octave  of  the 
Nativity,  1836,  and  the  Bev.  Edward  Murray  was  constituted  the  parish 
priest  of  the  more  important  one  of  Crossmolina.  Lyons,  solicitous  of 
the  success  of  his  first  movement  towards  victory,  proceeded  with 
the  new  pastor,  in  order  to  induct  him  to  his  future  charge.  Bar- 
lett  was  -then  in  a  distant  country  (fhapel,  and  before  his  arrival  in  the 
town  the  people  of  the  parish  gave  sensible  expression  of  their  dislike  to- 
wards the  dignitary,  as  well  as  the  pastor,  whom  he  patronized,  and 
fiocibly  drove  both  jBrom  the  parish  church.  The  move  of  Lyons  was 
both  sinister  and  ungenerous  towards  Barrett,  and  by  this  hasty  step 
with  which  he  intended  to  defeat  opposition,  if  any,  to  his  measures,  ac- 
celerated the  resentment  of  the  parishioners,  as  on  Barrett's  arrival  the 
town  presented  a  scene  of  indescribable  tumult  and  confusion.  Barrett 
would  have  proceeded  to  Lacken :  in  the  meantime  would  have  ap- 
pealed for  Crossmolina,  to  the  court  of  Bome,  and  thus  would  have 
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been  avoided  the  injury  to   religion,  which    continaed  daring  three 
successive  years. 

Lyons  wrote  to  Barrett,  as  vicar-general,  ordering  him  to  appear, 
that  he  might  allay  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  by  his  influence  over 
them,  calm  their  agitated  feelings ;  but  Barrett  paid  no  attention  to  his 
instructions. 

Having  now  evoked  a  storm  which  he  could  not  subdue,  John  hjoa^ 
returned  to  Ballina,  not  at  all  pleased  with  his  adventure.  It  is  but 
justice  to  the  memory  of  Barrett  to  observe,  that  he  had  no  participation 
whatever  in  this  tumult,  as  he  was  afterwards  before  the  apostolical  de- 
legate fhlly  acquitted  of  either  connivance  or  passiveness  in  resisting  it. 
He  Rev.  Edward  Murray  was  not  permitted  by  the  people,  now  more 
infuriated  by  the  suspension  of  Barrett,  on  the  plea  of  disobedience  and 
participation  in  the  tumult,  to  enter  the  precincts  of  the  parish.  Bar- 
rett having  been  thus  precluded  from  the  administration  of  Lacken,  to 
which  he  was  appointed,  appealed  to  tlie  holy  see  for  the  removal  of 
the  censure,  and  for  his  restoration  to  the  parish  of  Crossmolina. 

Other  changds  took  place,  which  caused  murmur  and  dissatisftiction 
among  the  laity,  as  they  saw  clergymen  removed  to  inferior  stations ; 
in  the  meantime  Lyons  left  nothing  undone  to  withdraw  some  of  the 
clergy  from  the  coalition,  but  without  success.  His  adherents  were  al- 
together of  that  stamp,  remarkable  in  their  attention  and  support  of 
th^se  who  are  vested  with  authority  to  confer  place  and  patronage. 

During  some  weeks  of  gloom  and  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the 
appellants,  and  of  dismay  and  fear  on  the  part  of  Lyons,  his  removal 
from  the  ftmctions  of  vicar-general  was  determined  on  at  Eome,  and  the 
fiat  of  its  judgment  was  made  known  to  the  venerable  Doctor  O'Einan 
on  the  Slst  of  March,  1836.  Though  known  to  the  appellafits,  the  pre- 
late did  not  disclose  the  fact,  as  he  was  still  intent  on  maintaining  the 
propriety  of  the  appointment.  Lyons,  however,  continued  U)t.  admii^ter 
the  affairs  of  Doctor  O'Finan  until  •arrangements  for  hk  journey  to 
Rome  were  fully  completed.  He*set  out  as  if  on  a  journey  to  the 
capital  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  sustenance  for  hifl 
parishioners,  who  were  then  suffering  from  the  effects  of  recurring  dis- 
tress, to  which  this  dreary  spot  of  the  island  is  exposed  by  the  fury  of 
the  Atlantic  blasts.  Strict  as  was  the  silence  of  his  movements,  his  astute 
opponents  were  not  deceived  as  to  the  real  object  of  his  journey.  Forth- 
with, letters  were  despatched  to  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Fransoni,  that 
he  might  be  prepared  with  that  wariness  with  which  it  was  necessary  to 
meet  a  man  of  undoubted  ability  and  talent,  such  as  Lyons  assuredly 
was. 

Having  reached  the  Eternal  Giiyi  Lyons  could  accomplish  nothing 
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important,  as  Cardinal  Fransoni  was  inflexible,  the  decision  of  his  nnflt- 
neis  to  continue  as  vicar-general  being  final.  A  petition  presented  by 
Idm  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  was  eqnallj  unsnccessfnl,  as  Cardinal 
Weld,  whom'Doctor  O'Finan  regarded  as  his  sincerest  friend,  would  not 
SBsent  to  support  its  prayer.  Plainly  perceiving  that  his  restoration  to 
the  authority  which  he  was  forced  to  abdicate  was  impossible,  he  pro- 
cured an  appointment  as  '^  censor  morum,"  and  also  his  nomination  of 
doctor  of  divinity.  It  may  excite  surprise  that  to  such  an  important 
office  as  censor  of  the  province  he  had  been  promoted,  t)ut  at  this  stage 
(if  the  proceedings  his  own  morals  were  not  impeached. 

In  the  month  of  June  following,  the  illustrious  archbishop  of  Tuam 
made  known  to  the  Kev.  John  Barrett  that  his  suspension  was  invalid 
and  contrary  to  the  canons.  He  immediately  had  an  interview  with 
Doctor  O'Finan,  who  replied  that  he  was  not  bound  to  male  known  his 
Roman  commands. 

Though  a  request  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See  is  tantamoimt  to  an 
order,  Doctor  O'Finan  resisted  its  desire  in  this  instance,  and  as  such 
conduct  was  deemed  at  variance  with  his  fidelity  to  Bome,  this  act 
idienated  from  him  the  support  of  some  of  the  clergjr. 

Doctor  O'Finan  at  tliis  time  collated  Messieurs  DuflFjr  and  Hopkins 
to  the  parishes  of  Castleconncr  and  Ardagh,  the  former  in  the  deanery 
of  Tjrreragh,  and  the  latter  in  Tirawle^  and  constituted  the  Eev.  Thomas 
UTalsh  secretary  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese.  In  a  few  days  after, 
Dr.  O'Finan  was  informed  that  an  inve^igation  was  necessary,  through 
which  correct  information  could  be  procured  before  the  Congregation  of 
the  Propaganda  could  pronounce  definitively  on  this  important  contro- 
versy, and  that  the  primate  of  all  Ireland,  William  Crolly,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Tuam,  John  Machale,  were  appointed  tlie  delegates  of  the 
Holy  See.  This  communication  was  not  calculated  to  inspire  Doctor 
O'Finan  with  confidence  in  its  result,  as  a  little  before  he  expressed  his 
fears  of  such  a  step  being  taken  by  the  Court  of  Home.  He  was  well 
aware  of  the  practice  of  the  Holy  See  in  afliirs  of  this  kind,  having  been 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  valuable  services  to  the  church, 
with  a  devotedness  and  zeal  which  procured  him  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the  various  congregations,  while  he  was 
&e  confidential  agent  of  Doctor  Milner,  celebrated  for  his  stem  and  un- 
compromising advocacy  of  the  Catholic  cause. 

The  courteous  demeanor  of  Dr.  O'Finan  to  even  the  most  lowly  of 
his  fiock  could  not  escape  the  censure  of  those  who  were  intent  on  his 
overthrow.  An  abandoned  female,  recollecting  for  a  moment  the 
reapect  due  to  the  sacred  person  of  the  prelate,  and  awed,  perhaps,  by 
the  venerableness  of  his  advanced  years  and  sanctified  appearance,  threw 
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henelf  on  bended  knees  to  obtain  his  benediction.  The  simple  and 
apoetolic  prelate,  not  wishing  to  repel  the  humblest  of  his  flock,  and  un- 
willing, like  unto  the  Redeemer,  to  condemn  another  Magdalene,  n- 
turned  her  salute,  and  imparted  the  episcopal  benediction.  Little  did 
the  prelate  suspect  tliat  he  was  thus  affording  an  opponent  the  oppcNrto- 
nitj  of  impugning  liis  motives — ^that  he  was  supplying  the  material  of 
an  epistle  to  Rome,  which  the  writer  thereof  deemed  creditable  to  hia 
own  zeal,  while  inflicting  a  blow  on  the  aged  prelate.  Could  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  for  a  ihoment  entertain  such  a  heinona 
opinion  as  was  that  of  Costello  regarding  Doctor  O'Finan,  that  in  im- 
parting his  benediction  to  an  unfortunate  female  his  object  was  one 
which  would  be  particularly  criminal  in  his  advanced  age — ^in  him 
whose  life  and  training  under  die  very  eye  of  Xlome  gained  him  the 
r^utation  of  perfection  and.  sanctity  ?  His  long  seclusion  from  the 
world  and  a  life  spent  in  the  cloister  could  not  protect  him  from  the 
vile  malignity  of  a  priest,  who  was,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
constituted  the  vicar  capitular  of  the  diocese  hi  its  widowhood. 

Li  this  pilgrimage  of  life  as  there  is  no  Jacob  witliout  an  Esau,  no 
David  without  a  Semei,  no  Redeemer  without  Scribes  and  Pharisees : 
there  has  been  no  O'Finan  without  a  Costello  to  misrepresent  even  an 
act  of  religion. 

According  to  arrangement,  t^  joint  visitors  of  the  diocese  met  in 
the  cathedral  at  Ardnaree  on  the  22d  of  August,  1836,  Doctor  Denvir, 
bisliop  of  Down  and  Connor,  a(5ting  as  secretary. 

As  Lyons  was  still  at  Rome,  and,  besides,  the  most  prominent  char- 
acter of  the  cause,  it  was  mutually  agreed  to  postpone  the  proceedings 
for  two  months,  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  return,  and  to  remove,  as 
far  as  possible,  any  suspicion  of  partiality  or  advantage  to  either  party. 
It  is  also  important  to  observe,  that  Lyons  had  information  of  this  in- 
quiry to  be  held  on  the  charges  of  the  protest,  as  Cardinal  Fransoni 
distinctly  referred  him  to  it.  Doctor  O'Finan  also  undertook  to  give 
him  notice  of  this  inquiry.  His  absence,  then,  must  have  been  the 
result  of  design,  and  his  subsequent  complaints  on  this  head  must  bo 
viewed  as  &ctious  and  ill-founded.  The  day  fixed  for  the  resumption 
of  business  having  arrived.  Dr.  O'Finan  assumed  the  defence  of  the 
dean,  admitting  that  his  absence  could  not  be  justified.  Lideed,  to 
postpone  the  investigation  one  moment  longer  would  be  protracting  the 
evils  of  the  diocese,  and  putting  off  the  remedy  that  was  every  day 
more  and  more  necessary  to  calm  the  irritation  that  prevailed. 

During  this  interval  of  two  months  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
were  actively  employed  in  procuring  evidence  against  Lyons.  Wiles, 
earesses,  promises,  were  lavished  on  those  who  could  supply  it — ^nay,  a 
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written  ingtminenty  promkiiijg  indemnity  to  eveiy  one  who  wonld  enffer 
Ml  this  gUriaw  cause^  was  producible  as  a  goarantee  of  their  sincerity : 
and  flying  about  in  every  direction,  as  the  swallows  whose  nests  are 
imperiled  by  the  clefts  in  the  tottering  fabrio,  the  defeat  of  O'Finan 
once  secured,  comfort  and  happiness  would  be  the  lot  of  those  who  would 
aid  in  the  noble  deed.  Their  fiiendship  and  patronage  promised  to  be 
as  enduring  as  their  lives ;  but  it  became,  in  the  time  of  victory,  similar 
to  that  of  the  bee  to  the  flower  until  it  extracts  the  sweetest  juice,  or  to 
that  of  the  vine  to  the  stately  elm,  to  obtain  a  loftier  height.  Basking 
in  the  sunshine  of  success,  they  have  diverted  themselves,  and  played 
the  part  of  those  who,  during  the  oppressive  heat  of  summer,  repose 
under  the  shade  of  the  beech-tree,  but  who,  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
apply  the  axe  and  shiver  it  to  pieces. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  onset,  Eev.  John  Barrett,  who  in  his  own  per- 
son bore  the  heat  of  the  contest,  received  some  recompense  for  the  loss 
of  his  parish ;  but  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  those  proceedings, 
when  fiscal  distress  embittered  his  sorrows,  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
could  not  be  induced  to  rescue  him  from  difficulty.  To  the  Bev.  An- 
thony Corcoran,  parish  priest  of  Eillala,  the  merit  of  this  generous  act 
of  sympathy  is  solely  due,  for  his  purse  and  residence  were  ever  at  the 
disposal  of  the  distressed  and  indigent,  particularly  the  afflicted  minister 
of  the  altar. 

Having  fully  entered  into  the  merits  of  the  protest,  the  archbishops 
adjourned  to  Crossmolina,  in  order  to  give  the  people  there  an  opportu- 
nity of  accounting  for  the  extraordinary  confusion  already  alluded  to, 
and  of  exculpating  John  Barrett  from  any  share  in  the  tumult.  Here 
the  proceedings  were  interrupted  by  a  formal  protest,  on  the  part  of 
Doctor  OTinan,  directed  against  the  primate,  as  a  partizan,  and  as  dis- 
posed to  prejudge  the  whole  case,  though  there  was  no  just  ground  for 
the  assumption ;  for  throughout  this  lengthened  enquiry  the  primate 
evinced  a  desire  to  know  the  truth  and  bearing  of  the  case, — and  his  pa- 
tience and  fatigue  from  dreary  winter  journeys  through  the  most  moun- 
tainous region  of  Ireland,  won  the  admiration  of  the  clergy ;  the  pri- 
mate deferred  to  this  remonstrance  until  new  instructions  werQ  received 
fifom  Borne,  which  gave  Lyons  the  benefit  of  being  present  when  the 
proceedings  were  resumed  in  January,  1837. 

After  the  annual  meeting  of  the  prelates  in  the  metropolis,  the 
apostolic  delegates,  reinvested  with  authority  from  Home  to  continue 
the  enquiry  and  bring  it  to  a  close,  with  all  possible  despatch,  arrived 
in  Ballina.  Doctor  O'Finan,  laboring  under  illness,  was  unable  to 
attend, — ^Dean  Lyons  was  his  representative ;  he  insisted  on  a  reopening 
of  the  evidence — described  the  proceedings  as  partial, — that  hearsay 


was  admitted  as  teatunonj,  and  aaeertian  as  proof.  •  In  thia,  hia  fiiat  in* 
terriew  with  the  prhnate,  impreesiona  by  no  means  favorable  to  the 
dean  were  made  on  the  mind  of  the  delegate  apostolic. 

As  the  protest  of  Dr.  OTinan  debarred  Barrett  from  a  full  and  en- 
tire vindication  of  his  conduct,  this  part  of  the  enquiry  was  reopened, 
as  any  participation  in  the  tumult  would  enable  the  bishop  to  disqualify 
him  for  the  parish  of  Crossmolina,  and  consequently  vitiate  the  appeal 
which  Barrett  was  prosecuting.  As  Barrett's  case  became  the  cardinal 
point  of  the  controversy,  no  effort  was  left  untried,  however  base  or  vile, 
to  mar  his  prospects,  nay,  damage  his  reputation,  but  the  veneraUe 
Fr^cis  Joseph  O'Finan  had  no  knowledge  of  the  plot, — on  the  con- 
trary, the  spirit  of  charity,  which  ever  emanated  from  his  lips,  and 
which  inspired  his  actions,  would  recoil  from  such  a  deed.  A  mass  of 
evidence  being  procured,  and  deemed  sufficient  to  convince  the  most 
dispassionate,  that  the  charges  of  the  protest  were  well  founded ;  the 
apostolic  delegates  departed,  leaving  priests  and  people  in  a  ferment. 

As  already  seen,  Doctor  O'Finan,  before  his  wearied  limbs  could 
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have  enjoyed  a  little  repose  after  an  October  journey,  discovered  that 
the  dignity  to  which  he  had  been  promoted,  would  be  one  requiring  the 
practice  of  patience  and  resignation.  The  local  prints  were  at  once  em- 
ployed by  his  subtle  adversaries,  venting  the  bitterest  effusions  against 
Lyons,  and  acrimoniously  impugning  the  acts  of  the  prelate,  and  those 
of  the  clergy,  who  were  disposed  to  be  calm  spectators  of  the  conflict 
rather  than  disturb  that  peace  of  mind  and  tranquillity  so  desirable  in 
the  discharge  of  sacerdotal  functions. 

^though  Lyons  was  dispfbsed  to  engage  his  pen  in  his  own  defence, 
and  in  that  of  his  prelate.  Doctor  O'Finan  invariably  withheld  his 
assent.  >  Every  act  of  his  was  criticized, — his  motives  were  impugned, 
— ^his  life  was  declared  a  series  of  omissions,  not  only  against  the 
present  welfare,  but  the  future,  of  religion,  and  was  particularly  in- 
culpated with  neglect  in  not  providing  candidates  for  the  missions, 
though  he  had  sent  one  of  his  subjects,  the  Eev.  James  MacDonagh, 
D.D.,  to  the  coUege  of  the  Propaganda,  and  others,  whom  he  called  his 
first-bom,  in  due  season,  to  the  royal  college  of  Maynooth 

Because  unnoticed  by  the  Bishop  or  Dean  Lyons,  these  publications 
became  every  day  more  offensive  and  libellous.  One  in  particular  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  it  became  the  subject  of  a  civil  prosecution  against 
the  honorable  proprietor  of  the  Telegraph  newspaper.  The  author  as- 
sumed the  name  of  ^'  Alladensis,"  and  time  has  disclosed  him  to  be 
Patrick  Flannelly,  P.P.  of  Easkey.  On  the  morning  of  its  publication, 
general  as  was  the  voice  of  the  people  against  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment of  the  diocese,  a  feeling  of  indignation  against  the  writer,  and  of 


flTinpathy  with  Dr.  O'Finan,  pervaded  them.  Several  of  the  parishicm- 
erB  of  Ballina  had  an  immediate  interview  with  the  prelate,  whose 
fiselingB  were  nnmercifhlly  lacerated,  and  urged  upon  him  the  necessity 
of  recnrring  to  an  action  at  law.  Ais  yet  adverse  to  such  a, step  and 
undecided,  in  deference  to  the  advice  of  some  of  his  clergy  and  pa- 
rishioners, instructions  were  given  a  solicitor  to  proceed  against  the 
{nroprietor  of  the  journal  in  which  the  libel  was  published.  Sligo  jurors 
were  those  selected,  as  most  likely  to  award  important  damages.  In 
the  spring  assizes  of  1837,  this  important  case  was  tried  before  Judge 
Perryn,  by  a  special  juiy.  .  As  soon  as  the  list  of  jurors  was  returned, 
the  Bev.  Bartholomew  Costello  waited  on  some  of  them,  with  whom  he 
had  been  acquainted,  and  on  whom  influence  by  others  could  be  exer- 
cised, in  order  to  impress  on  their  minds  opinions  unfavorable  to  the 
cause  of  Dr.  O'Finan.  Sir  James  Crofton,  now  dead,  who  arrived  too 
late  for  the  trial ;  Captain  Moore,  of  Templeboy,  now  also  dead,  Samuel 
Barrett,  of  Knocknarey,  and  Bernard  Fury,  whose  property  is  in  the 
parish  of  Skreene,  and  of  which  Costello  was  then  pastor,  were  those  of 
the  jurors,  who,  he  thought,  were  likely  to  be  predisposed,  either  through 
motives  of  friendship  towards  himself  or  to  others  of  his  relatives,  in  the 
cause  of  which  they  would  be  sworn,  to  form  an  imbiased  and  impar- 
tial judgment. 

The  Eev.  P.  Flannelly  declared  himself  as  the  author  of  the  publica- 
tion. Though  its  consequences  were  foreseen.  Cavendish  inserted  it  in 
his  journal,  but  the  author  promised  an  indemnity  in  case  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings. An  utter  disregard  to  his  engagement  has  tlirown  the  whole 
weight  of  the  burden  on  the  journalist,  who  confided  in  his  promise  or 
compact.  The  primate  of  all  Ireland,  the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  the 
bishop  of  Elphin,  and  Catholic  jurors  of  Sligo  and  Eoscommon,  before 
the  trial,  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  O'Finan,  urging  on  him  the  propri- 
ety of  abandoning  the  proceedings,  but  without  success.  The  clergy  of 
the  diocese  being  cited  to  Sligo,  the  parishes  were  lefk  without  the  cele- 
bration of  the  divine  mysteries,  on  the  Sunday  intervening ;  an  incident 
rendered  available  against  Dr.  O'Finan,  though  it  happened  contrary  to 
his  intention,  and  had  been  a  manoeuvre  of  his  adversaries.  The  trial 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  week,  and  damages  to  the  amount  of 
£500  sterling  were  obtained  against  the  publisher.  Doctor  O'Finan,  at 
a  later  period,  generously  remitted  the  damages,  as  such  were  not  his 
object  in  instituting  proceedings.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  future, 
proprietors  of  journals  will  acquire  a  profitable  lesson  by  the  experience 
of  Cavendish,  ere  they  publish  effusions  which  religion  could  not  dic- 
tate, as  in  this  instance,  between  Dr.  O'Finan  and  his  clergy. 

The  leader  of  the  opposition,  as  Flannelly  assuredly  was  and  the 
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prominent  asserter  of  the  rights  of  the  elergj,  it  may  be  mutter  of  sop- 
prise  why  an  effort  was  not  made  to  liberate  Oayendish  from  the  em^ 
barrassing  position  in  which  the  cause  of  the  diocese  placed  him  t  Hie 
clergy  did  not  sanction  or  even  know  the  author  of  this  epistle.  It  was 
merely  an  adventure,  which  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  injure  the 
prelate  with  his  flock.  It  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  compoeition- 
and  of  talent,  with  which  the  writer  is  gifted.  It  was,  moreover,  con- 
trary to  the  forms  by  which  ecclesiastical  controversies  are  regulated, 
and  it  was  even  by  the  judge  on  the  bench  reprobated  as  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  the  priest  who  wrote,  and  to  the  dignity  of  Home,  the 
tribunal  to  which  the  cause  had  been  referred.  Against  the  venerable 
prelate  the  Current  of  opinion  ran  high,  because  he  persisted  in  going  to 
trial,  contrary  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  primate,  ^d  the  archbishop  of 
Tuam,  and  the  other  members  of  the  deputation. 

As  ere  this,  the  reports  of  the  apostolical  delegates  had  reached  the 
authorities  at  Home,  the  affairs  of  Doctor  O'Finan  were  hastening  to  a 
crisis.  His  recall  to  Rome  was  determined  on,  and  in  the  May  of  183T, 
letters  arrived  from  Cardinal  Fransoni,  the  prefect  of  the  Propaganda, 
in  which  he  was  advised  to  hasten  towards  the  Eternal  City,  as  nothing 
could  be  done  there  in  his  absence.  Immediately  preparations  for  his 
journey  were  made,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

After  a  lengthened  stay  in  the  Eternal  City,  he  gave  his  assent  to 
resign  his  charge  of  a  diocese  over  which  he  could  not  preside  with 
advantage  to  religion,  or  peace  and  calm  to  his  own  mind.  A  little 
before  his  departure,  positive  instructions  had  arrived  relative  to  the 
suspension  which  was  unjustly  inflicted  on  the  Rev.  John  Barrett,  and 
forthwith  the  prelate  gave  him  notice  that  his  unmerited  punishment 
had  ceased. 

The  letter  on  this  occasion  bespoke  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Dr, 
OTinan,  which  was  utterly  at  variance  with  that  grace  and  pleasure 
which  should  ever  accompany  an  act  of  mercy  or  of  justice.  Barrett 
did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  a  victory  so  dearly  purchased,  as  an  un- 
timely death,  with  wliich  it  pleased  Providence  to  remove  him  from  the 
conflict,  left  his  antagonist  sole  possessor  of  the  field. 

Free  and  familiar,  sincere  in  friendship,  of  very  distinguished  talent 
at  Maynooth,  zealous  of  Qod's  glory  and  the  beauty  of  religion,  kind 
and  attentive  to  his  curates,  hospitable  to  all,  in  Barrett,  Killala  deplores 
the  loss  of  an  excellent  priest  and  patriot. 

l>octor  OTinan  having  resigned,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  was  cou- 
stituted  apostolical  administrator  of  Killala,  and  in  him  was  also  vested 
authority  to  provide  for  the  vacant  see.  The  apostolical  administrator 
of  Killala  in  his  letter  to  the  Rev.  Patrick  Gildea,  the  vicar-general, 
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Hbenting  him  Ixom  the  reeponsibilty  of  o£Sce,  obeerved,  that  he  had  no 
reaBon  to  regret  once  more  entering  on  a  less  arduous  sphere  of  action, 
IB  the  affairs  of  Killala  did  not  promise  either  ease  or  comfort  to  its 
ftitiire  chief  pastor. 

As  the  nomination  of  a  chief  pastor  was  not  left  to  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese,  because  of  the  disorder  prevailing  among  themselves,  the  arch- 
biflhop  and  bishops  of  the  province  met  to  recommend  the  choice  of  a 
tncoesBor  to  the  Holy  See.  It  is  certain  that  the  Eev.  Martin  Loftns, 
P J^.  of  Dunmore,  and  the  representative  of  his  Grace  of  Tuam  at  the 
Court  of  Bome  while  the  merits  of  the  national  system  of  education  for 
the  children  of  Ireland  were  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  was  the  favorite  candidate  of  the  archbishop.  Dean  Durkan  of 
Achonry,  and  Thomas  Feeny,  the  P.P.  of  KiltoUa,  in  the  archdiocese, 
were  the  other  candidates.  The  choice  being  made  by  ballot,  Feeny 
was  declared  the  object  of  their  selection,  and  Doctor  Murray,  the  apos- 
tolical administrator,  having  sanctioned  the  proceedings,  he  repaired  to 
Ballina  in  order  to  enter  on  the  administration  of  the  diocese.  Doctor 
Feeny  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  clergy,  and  his  appearance  amongst 
them  was  regarded  as  a  weU-merited  censure  on  that  disastrous  litiga- 
tum  through  which  the  rightful  heir  was  driven  from  his  inheritance  by 
the  unthinking  children  of  Killala,  and  which  his  promotion  was  as  if 
destined  to  heal  or  to  terminate.  His  succession  to  the  chair  of  Doctor 
OTinan  was  well  nigh  combated  witli  success  by  Dean  Lyons,  who, 
with  just  fears  on  his  mind  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  friends  among 
ihe  clergy,  hastened  to  forward  a  remonstrance  to  the  Court  of  Rome. 
A  delay  of  nine  months  took  place  before  the  bulls  for  his  consecration 
were  dispatched  to  the  archbishop  of  Tuam. 

A  life  hitherto  chequered,  and  untempered  with  prudence,  and  im- 
pelled by  an  unbounded  confidence  in  his  own  abilities,  was  not  capable 
of  resisting  long  the  shocks  of  those  contests  into  which  ambition  and 
the  thirst  for  preferment  had  hurried  him.  Dean  Lyons,  weary  of  that 
life  which  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  essential  service  to  his  flock  in 
periods  of  distress,  and  the  loss  of  which  was  so  sensibly  felt  during  the 
awful  privations  of  the  late  famine,  seized  by  illness,  which  had  been 
neglected  in  its  onset,  departed  this  life  in  March,  1845.  'His  fervent 
appeal  to  a  crucified  Eedeemer,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  has  not  been  unheard 
at  the  bar  of  justice  and  of  mercy.  Had  he  shown  the  humility  of  his 
dying  moments,  when  dazzling  prospects  of  grandeur  and  dignity  are 
forgotten  in  the  awfully  important  aflFair  of  eternity,  through  his  boister- 
ous and  troubled  life ;  had  he  endeavored  by  a  timely  and  prudent 
retreat  to  calm  the  tempest  which  he  could  not  control ;  had  he  thrown 
oil  on  the  surfEU^e  of  the  ruffled  waters,  or  held  forth  the  olive  branch  of 


peace  and  conciliation,  the  fine  order  of  Killala  would  have  been  QBjdiS:^ 
turbed  and  smooth  as  the  Bommer  sea.  He  woold  hare  accomplished  s 
victory,  the  more  glorious  as  it  would  be  the  conquest  of  religion  and 
its  maxims.  By  his  death,  however,  were  silenced  those  prophets  of 
evil,  who  foretold  with  confidence  his  defection  from  our  holy  &itk 
And  would  to  Heaven  that  to  his  tomb  were  consigned  those  disorders 
which  his  ambitious  views  brought  to  light,  which  religion  still  has  to 
mourn,  and  which  have  not  been  corrected  by  the  example  of  those  to 
whom  the  helm  of  Killala  had  been  entrusted. 

It  is  now  time  to  record  the  death  of  the  venerable  Francis  Joseph 
O'Finan.  Having  attained  his  77th  year,  and  seized  by  his  last  illnen, 
the  rites  of  the  church  were  administered,  which  he  received  with  the 
most  lively  and  perfect  sentiments  of  recollection  and  piety,  and  his 
death-bed  was  attended  by  Lord  Clifford,  his  long  and  devoted  friend, 
Doctor  Mullock,  th^  bishop  of  Newfoundland,  and  by  the  superiors  of 
the  Irish  College.    He  departed  this  life  on  the  27th  of  November, 

1847. 

Francis  Joseph  O'Finan,  venerable  in  your  misfortune,  too  late  have 
we  known  you — too  late  have  we  loved  you.  The  bitterness  of  the 
closing  years  of  your  life  was  not  alleviated  by  the  sweet  and  pleasing 
refiection,  that  your  inheritance  had  been  cultivated  with  that  care  and 
tenderness  which  would  have  recompensed  you  for  the  sacrifice.  Alas  I 
we  now  know  the  evil  tendency  of  the  untoward  event  by  which  your 
exile  has  been  accomplished,  and  of  its  unfortunate  result  to  religion 
and  the  character  of  the  priesthood.  Peace  to  your  spirit — ^your  meek- 
ness, charity,  and  piety  in  life,  and  respect  for  your  memory  place  on 
my  pen  a  restraint  by  which  the  public  scorn  is  averted  from,  that  im- 
piety and  profanation  which  have  so  well  .merited  the  public  chastise- 
ment. 

While  Doctor  O'Finan  was  passing  over  the  tedious  years  of  his  ex- 
ile from  the  loved  land  of  his  birth,  letters  from  the  secretary  of  stale 
to  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  arrived,  offering  Dr.  O'Finan  an  annual 
pension,  and  also  the  interference  of  the  British  government.  Let  those 
who  undertake  to  criticise  Lord  Palmerston's  diplomacy,  form  an  opinion 
of  the  motive  which  originated  an  offer,  which,  if  accepted,  would  lead 
to  a  schism  in  the  church  of  Ireland.  The  answer  of  Dr.  O'Finan  will 
endear  him  to  his  country  and  the  order  to  which  he  belonged.  It  was 
worthy  of  the  child  of  the  cloister  and  of  that  church  which  has 
spumed  the  yoke  of  the  British  government  during  successive  ages. 
His  noble  and  dignified  reply  to  the  foreign  secretary  of  state  assured 
him,  that  much  as  he  prized  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  loved  still  moare 
his  religion  and  his  obedience  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 


Hk  remains  were  deposited  in  the  clmrch  of  the  Dominicaa  convent 
of  the  Minerva,  at  Borne. 

Thomas  Feeny  was  consecrated  on  the  18th  of  October,  1839.  Sac- 
eeeded  to  the  diocese  of  Eillala  in  1848.  Is  a  native  of  the  diocese  of 
Tuam. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


SEE  OF  ELPHIN 


Now  EMBRACES  those  of  Ardcam,  Dnuncliffe,  and  Boscoman.    By 
&e  annexation  of  those  sees,  Elphin  became  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
tingdom.     Gaisseal-Iorra  or  West  Cashel  is   also  mentioned,  and   a 
hishop  Bron  as  having  resided  there;  he  died  in  512.    St.  Asicus  is 
mentioned  as  the  first  bishop  of  Elphin,  and  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
see  by  St.  Patrick ;  bnt  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  has  been  one  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  apostle.    The  festival  of  St.  Asicus  is  celebrated  on  the 
2Yth  of  April,  but  the  year  of  his  death,  like  unto  the  deaths  of  other 
saints,  is  not  known.    Ware  fixes  his  incumbency  in  or  about  450.    It 
is  said  that  Asicus  was  an  excellent  goldsmith,  and  that  he  adorned  the 
cathedral  with  monuments  of  elegant  workmanship— that    he   also 
wrought  for  St.  Patrick  quadrangular  chalices  and  altars.    It  is  also  re- 
lated of  him,  that  through  a  penitential  spirit  he  retired  from  his  dio- 
cese to  the  mountain  Slievliag,  in  Donegal,  where,  after  sojourning  a 
considerable  time,  he  was  discovered  by  his  disciples.    He  could  not  be 
'  induced  to  return  to  his  see,  but  went  with  them  to  a  solitude,  and 
when  he  died  was  buried  at  Eathcunga,  barony  of  Tyrhugh,  in  that 
county.    Next  to  Asicus  is  mentioned  his  nephew, 

Bitheus,  bishop  of  Elphin,  and  who  was  buried  with  Asicus,  in 
Bathcunga. 

Bron,  bishop  of  Caisseal  lorra,  was  the  contemporary  of  both,  and 
died  in  the  time  of  St.  Bridget,  A.D.  512.  The  napaes  of  the  successors 
are  lost  to  our  enquiries,  but  may  we  not  hope  that  they  are  recorded  in 
the  book  of  life. 
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Domnald  Olhibhai,  who  was  alcfo  bishop  of  OlonraaenoiSy  and  yfrho 

died  at  Clonfert,  in  1137. 

Flanachan  O'Dubhai,  who  died  in  1168. 

M selisa  O'Conactain,  bishop  of  east  Cbnnanght,  asEosted  at  the  coiiil^ 
cil  of  Kells  in  1152.    Died  in  1174. 

Florence  MacEiagan  O'Mulrony,  a  Cistercian  monk  and  abbot  of 
Boyle,  died  in  1195 ;  was  descended  of  the  kings  of  Connat^ht 

Ardgal  O'Conor,  of  the  royal  family  of  the  O'Connors,  died  AJ>. 
1214. 

Denis  O'Mnlkeran,  bishop  of  Ardeam,  died  in  1224. 

Denis  O'Morda,  who  succeeded,  resigned  in  1229,  and  died  in 
1231. 

Alan,  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 

Donat  O'Connor  sat  twelve  years,  and  died  in  1244. 

John  O'Hughroin,  archdeacon  of  Elphin,  was  elected  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1244.  Tlie  archbishop  of  Tuam  refused  to  consecrate  him  until 
he  obtained  the  royal  assent,  but  the  Pope  giving  a  laudable  testimony 
of  John  to  the  king,  assent  was  given  for  his  consecration,  and  a  writ 
issued  to  the  lord  justice  to  restore  him  to  the  temporals.  John  died 
A.D.  1246,  at  Eahugh  mic  Brec,  county  WestmeatL 

Cornelius  Eufiis,  son  to  the  successor  of  St  Molua,  was  bishop  of 
Elphin  in  1246,  but  he  survived  a  short  time. 

Thomas  O'Connor,  dean  of  Achonry,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  El- 
phin in  1246,  and  translated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Tuam  in  1259; 
he  sat  there  twenty  years.  While  in  the  chair  of  Elphin  he  oonae- 
crated  the  church  of  the  Dominican  abbey  at  Eoscoman. 

Milo  O'Connor,  archdeacon  of  Clonmacnois,  was  consecrated  at  Donr 
dalk,  by  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  1260,  and  died  in  1262 ;  hia 
right  to  the  see  was  cassated  or  made  void  on  appeal  to  Bome,  and 

Thomas  MacFarrell  MacDermott  succeeded  in  1262.  Thomas  was 
abbot  of  Boyle ;  was  twice  elected,  before  and  after  Milo's  death.  He 
only  sat  a  short  time,  and  died  in  1265.  After  the  death  of  this  prelate, 
Hugh  O'Connor,  by  force,  usurped  the  episcopal  revenues. 

Maurice  O'Connor,  a  Dominican  ftiar,  succeeded  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1266.  He  was  a  witness  to  a  deed  of  exchange  on  the  28th  of 
November,  1282,  between  Bang  Edward  L  and  the  prior  of  St.  Coman's 
convent,  at  Roscoman,  of  the  lands  of  Eostrenin  for  the  lands  of  lasne- 
nemy.  He  died  in  1284.  Auliffe  O'Tumalty  succeeeded,  but  died 
soon  aft;er. 

Gelasius  MacJuUanaid,  abbot  of  Loughkee,  was  restored  to  the  tem- 
porals on  the  4th  of  March,  1285.  He  sat  eleven  years,  and  died  in 
1296. 
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Kalacby  'M'fi/^'Rri<tn^  abbot  of  Boyle,  succeeded  in  1296,  and  died  at 
Borne  about  tbe  close  of  tbe  year  1302. 

Donatus  O'Flanigan,  abbot  of  Bojle,  who  to  the  abbacy,  as  well  as 
to  the  bishopric,  succeeded  in  September,  1303 ;  died  in  June,  1308, 
worn  out  by  a  tedious  distemper.  Donatus  was  much  esteemed  for  his 
wisdom,  hospitality,  and  other  virtues. 

Charles  Mac Julianaig,  abbot  of  Loughkee,  elected  by  a  portion  of 
the  canons,  bishop  of  Elphin,  and  consecrated  at  Armagh,  in  1308,  was 
deprived  by  the  Pope.  Charles  returned  to  the  abbacy,  where  he  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  A.D.  1343,  and 

Malachy  MacAeda  canon  of  Elphin,  succeeded  by  provision  of 
Pope  Clement  Y.,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1310  ;  was  translated  to  Tuam,  in  1313. 

Laurence  O'Lughtuan,  some  time  official  of  Tuam,  a  canon  of  El- 
phin, was  consecrated  bishop  of  this  see  in  1313,  being  advanced  by 
Pope  Clement  Y.    He  died  in  1325. 

John  O'Finsey  or  O'Finachta,  canon  of  Elphin,  was  elected  by  the 
dean  and  chapter,  and  consecrated  by  his  metropolitan  in  1326.  He 
died  in  1354,  and  was  buried  at  Elphin,  in  the  cathedral  of  the  Yirgin 
Hary. 

Gregory,  provost  of  Killala,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Down — sup- 
posed then  vacant, — ^promoted  to  the  see  of  Elphin  by  Pope  Innocent 
TL,  in  February,  1356 ;  thence  in  1372,  translated  to  Tuam. 

Thomas  Barrett,  archdeacon  of  Enaghdune,  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Elphin  in  1372.  ^He  governed  this  see  thirty-two  years.  Was  the 
most  eminent  man  in  Ireland  for  wisdom,  and  a  superior  knowledge  of 
divinit]^.    He  died  at  Errew,  of  Lough-Con,  and  was  buried  there. 

John  O'Grady  succeeded  in  1405,  and  died  in  1417. 

Bobert  Foster,  a  Franciscan  friar  and  doctor  of  divinity,  succeeded, 
by  provision  of  Pope  Martin  Y.,  in  February,  1418. 

"William  O'Etegan,  (according  to  the  annals  of  MacFirbisse,)  bishop 
of  Elphin,  and  many  of  the  clergy  of  Connaught,  went  to  Rome  in  the 
year  1444 ;  most  of  them  died  there. 

Cornelius  O'Mullaghlin,  bishop  of  Elphin,  built  a  Franciscan  monas- 
tery at  Elphin,  about  the  year  1450.  The  canons  and  inhabitants  of 
Elphin  were  donors  also  of  this  church.  Cornelius  died  A.D.  1468 ;  it 
seems  that  he  resigned  some  time  before  his  death,  as  his  successor, 

Nicholas  O'Flanigan,  a  Dominican  friar,  was  bishop  of  Elphin  in 
1458.  The  effects  of  old  age  and  a  dimness  of  sight  caused  him  to  re- 
sign in  1494.  Nicholas  requested  of  the  Pope  to  translate  George 
Brann,  bishop  of  Dromore,  to  the  see  of  Elphin,  but  it  appears 
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Cornelius  was  the  snccessor  in  the  see  for  some  time,  and  after  his 
death, 

Bichard  MacBrien,  a  Dominican  fi-iar,  succeeded  in  1496,  and  died 
in  1499. 

George  Bran,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  was  translated  by  the  Pope  to  the 
see  of  Elphin,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1499.    Gteorge  died  in  1528. 

Christopher  Fisher  is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Elphin,  and  to 
have  died  in  1611.    Gteorge  Brann  must  have  resigned. 

John,  bishop  of  Elphin,  sat  in  1535,  and  died  the  next  year. 

Conatns  O'Siagail,  a  canon  regular,  abbot  of  Assadara,  and  chaplain 
to  Manns  O'Donnell,  was  advanced  to  the  see  by  Henry  YilL  in  1544. 

Bernard  0'Hi^iny.a  Dominican  friar,  provided  by  the  Pope.    Pre- 
sided in  1552. 

Andreas  Xerea,   a  Dominican  friar,  was  bishop  of  Elphin,  A.D. 
1562,  in  the  pontificate  of  Pins  IV. 

Boetios  MacEgan  was  bishop  of  Elphin  in  1646. 

Dominick  Burke,  a  Dominican  friar  of  Athenry,  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Elphin  by  Pope  Clement  X.,  A.D.  1671 ;  was  bom  in  Ire- 
land about  the  year  1629,  of  parents  steadfastly  attached  to  the  ancient 
faith,  and  illustrious  by  their  birth.  Sighing  after  spiritual  perfection, 
he  joined  the  order  of  preachers,  and  having  embarked  for  Spain,  he 
was  arrested  by  the  English  heretics,  who  imprisoned  him  in  Kinsale, 
having  robbed  him  of  his  garments  and  his  traveling  expenses. 
Through  the  mercy  of  Christ  he  eflfected  his  escape,  by  leaping  from  the 
window  of  his  cell  into  the  slime,  which  was  left  by  the  receding  tide ; 
he  was  concealed  two  days  in  a  neighboring  wood,  without  being 
washed,  as  he  was  afraid  to  approach  the  river.  All  this  time  he  had 
neither  food  nor  drinkj  \mtil  with  diflSculty  he  reached  the  mansion  of 
Roche,  a  nobleman,  by  wjiom  he  was  humanely  treated,  while  re- 
cruiting his  strength,  and  by  whom  he  was  dismissed  with  becoming 
apparel,  and  a  suitable  viatic.  He  was  now  enabled  to  reach  his  pa- 
ternal roof,  to  the  great  surprise  of  his  mother,  who  earnestly  entreated 
him  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  a  second  voyage ;  but  liia 
piety  prevailed,  and  having  obtained  from  her  another  viatic,  he  em- 
barked at  Galway,  and  safely  landed  in  a  Spanish  port.  Having  entered 
a  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  he  devoted  six  years  to  the  completion  of 
his  studies,  but  the  persecution  of  Cromwell  still  raging  in  Ireland,  he 
set  out  for  Italy,  where  he  spent  sixteen  years,  esteemed  by  all,  who  had 
the  happiness  of  enjoying  his  conversation.  He  became  master  of  no- 
vices at  Venice,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Dominic — at  Milan,  in  the  mag- 
nificent and  ducal  convent  of  St  Mary,  of  thanksgiving ;  and  finally,  in 
the  city  of  Boschum,  distinguished  by  the  bhlh  of  Saint  Pius  Y.,  he 
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perfbnned  this  office  for  ten  jearB,  with  credit  and  advantage.  In  the 
general  chapter  of  the  order  held  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1670,  he  repre 
aented  his  province  and  the  college  of  Louvain.  In  1671  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Elphin,  bj  Clement  X.,  unexpectedly,  and  without 
jdieitation  on  his  part  Being  forty-one  years  of  age  when  consecrated, 
he  set  out  for  Ireland,  and  for  thirty-three  years  continued  the  good  and 
▼igilant  pastor. 

His  sufferings  are  indescribable,  while  the  persecution  of  1680, 
raged  against  the  Catholics  of  England  and  Ireland.  For  four  months 
he  was  concealed  in  a  solitary  house,  and  on  the  approach  of  Easter- 
week,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  consecrating  the  oils,  he  was 
obliged  to  travel  forty  miles  at  night.  When  Oliver  Plunket,  primate 
of  all  Ireland  was  arrested,  and  confined  in  Dublin,  the  bishop  of  Elphin 
received  from  him  timely  information,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
baffle  his  pursuers. 

Though  poor,  and  without  revenues,  except  the  voluntary  oblations 
of  the  faithful,  he  had  an  aversion  towards  receiving  gifts  or  presents 
from  any,  particularly  from  ecclesiastics ;  and  in  order  that  he  might 
not  be  a  burden  to  the  clergy,  he  obtained  a  large  and  extensive  tract  of 
land,  which  he  farmed,  from  the  most  illustrious  William  de  Burgo, 
earl  of  Clanrickard,  who  was  his  cousin,  on  which  he  built  a  suitable 
dwelling,  exercising  that  sort  of  hospitality  peculiar  to  the  primitive 
iges  of  the  church,  as  soon  as  the  fury  of  the  persecution  abated.  At 
4fae  time  of  the  war  of  the  rebellious  heretics  of  England  against  James 
n.,  the  bishop  of  Elphin  was  obliged  to  dwell  at  Galway,  where  the 
citizens  respected  and  revered  him,  and  placed  at  his  disposal  means 
sufficiently  ample  for  his  episcopal  dignity.  Besides  his  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  canonical  office,  he  made  it  a  rule  to  repeat 
daily,  the  entire  rosary  in  her  honor. 

King  James  11.  and  his  queen  were  much  attached  to  the  bishop  of 
Elphin.  Obliged  to  become  an  exile,  he  repaired  to  Louvain,  and  therp 
dwelt  in  the  college  of  the  Holy  Cross.  From  his  retreat,  in  1695,  by 
frequent  letters  addressed  to  the  supreme  Pontiff,  the  orthodox  princes 
of  Europe  and  their  ambassadors  assembled  to  deliberate,  on  the 
peace  of  Eyswick,  he  informed  them  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  and  of  the  intention  on  the  part  of  the  English  people  to  ex- 
tirpate the  Catholic  religion.  By  his  interference  with  Innocent  XII., 
two  briefs  were  issued,  breathing  piety  and  sympathy  with  the  Irish, 
and  recommending  the  Catholics  to  subscribe  for  the  support  of  the  ex- 
iles from  Ireland,  then  thrown  destitute  all  over  the  Continent.  The 
The  bishop  of  Elphin  solicited  for  the  entire  kingdom  of  Ireland,  abso- 
lution from  the  presumed  excommunication  pronounced  by  the  nuncio 
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Emuccini,-imd  though  oiherB  applied  they  met  wiih  reptdae-not  m 
with  the  bishop  of  Elphin.  In  the  year  1656,  John  Nolan,  of  Kilkenny, 
rector  of  the  Minerva,  and  Bichard  O'Kelly,  of  Bathbran,  in  Kjlli^ln^ 
then  at  Home,  to  attend  the  general  chapter  of  the  order,  strenaoaaiy 
m^ed  the  apostolic  see  to  remove  this  censure  ;  this  favor  Dominick  de 
Bnrgo  at  last  obtained,  and  on  this  occasion  thirty-three  apostolic  briefi 
were  addressed  to  the  dioceses  of  Ireland. 

At  last,  full  of  labor  for  God  and  the  church,  and  of  years,  for  they 
numbered  seventy-five,  fortified  by  the  holy  rites  of  religion,  in  the  enr 
joyment  of  his  mental  &culties,  he  calmly  resigned  his  soul  on  the  let 
of  January,  1704,  at  Louvain,  and  was  buried  there  in  the  church  of  the 
convent,  near  the  great  altar. 

Ambrose  MacDermott  was  appointed  bishop  in  1707 ;  died  1717* 

Patrick  French  was  consecrated  in  1718. 

John  Brett,  penitentiary  apostolic,  consecrated  at  Borne  and  a  Domi* 
nican  of  Sligo  abbey,  was  translated  from  Kilj^la  in  1748,  and  died  in 
1756. 

James  Fallon  was  bishop  of  Elphin  in  the  years  1759  and  1775. 

Edmond  French  was  bishop  of  Elphin  in  1800,  and  died  in  1810. 

Greorge  Thomas  Plunkett,  consecrated  in  1815  ;  died  in  1827. 

Patrick  Burke  appointed  coadjutor  in  1819;  succeeded  in  1827; 
departed  in  1844.    In  life  respected  and  beloved,  and  in  death  regretted. 

George  Joseph  Plunkett  Browne,  consecrated  bishop  of  Gralway  ia 
October,  1831 ;  was  translated  to  Elphin  in  March,  1844.    Bevered 
the  dove  of  the  Irish  church. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


SEE    OF    AOHONBY. 


Tax  great  Saint  }<*miaii  of  Clonard  placed  Kathy  in  the  church  of 
Achad,  eommonlj  called  Achomy.  Nathy  was  his  scholar.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  see  seems  to  have  ta^en  place  about  the  year  560,  if  it  be 
admitted  that  Kathi  was  a  bishop.  He  is  constantly  called  Cruimthir 
Kathi,  i.e.,  the  Priest  Nathi.  The  birth  of  Nathi  can  be  assigned  to 
the  year  520,  having  lived  or  survived  until  the  time  of  St  Fechin's* 
ordination,  which  took  place  in  605 ;  he  must  have  reached  the  age  of 
ninety  years. 

**  When  St.  Finian  arrived  at  Achad,  where  dwelt  a  man  of  GK)d, 
Kathi,  a  priest,"  it  follows,  that  he  had  received  holy  orders  before  his 
aoqnaintance  with  Finian.  St  Finian  having  performed  a  miracle,  the 
dynast  of  the  district  gave  him  the  place  on  which  it  occurred,  and  it  is 
lince  called  Achadchonaire.  Here  a  school  was  established,  in  which 
St  Fechin  of  Fore  received  his  ecclesiastical  and  literary  education 
imder  Kathy.  Our  saint  is  always  mentioned  with  great  respect,  and 
his  festival  is  observed  in  the  diocese  of  Achonry,  on  the  9th  of  August 

The  bishops  of  this  see  are  frequently  called  after  the  barony  of 
"  Lyney,"  in  the  annals  of  Ireland.  The  catalogue  of  its  prelates  is  in- 
complete, until  the  year  1170. 

Helruan  O'Euadan  is  the  next  bishop  of  Achonry  met  with.  He 
died  in  1170,  having  presided  upwards  of  eighteen  years.  Was  at  the 
synod  of  Kells  in  1152,  and  esteemed  a  man  of  wj/sdom,  and  of  con- 
siderable reputation  in  the  country. 

Gelasy  O'Euadan  died  in  1214. 

Clement  O'Sinadaig  died  in  1219,  having  sat  five  years. 

Cams  or  Cormac  CTarpa,  a  Cistercian  and  abbot  of  Mellifont, 
bishop  of  Luigney,  died  in  the  said  abbey  on  the  15th  of  January,  1226, 
and  was  buried  there.  « 

Gelasy  O'Clery,  who  succeeded,  is  called  bishop  of  Luigney,  in  the 

annals  of  Connaught,  and  his  death  is  placed  A.D.  1230. 
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Thomas  O'Buadan  succeeded,  died  in  1237,  and  was  buried  in  his 
own  cathedral. 

Aengus  O'Cluman  succeeded  in  1288,  and  voluntarily  resigned  in 
the  year  1250.  Having  embraced  a  monastic  life,  he  died  in  the  abbey 
of  Boyle,  A.D.  1263,  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmities. 

Thomas  O'Miachan  succeeded  in  June,  1251,  and  died  about  the 
year  1265.  The  see  was  at.this  time  worth  no  more  than  twenty  marks 
in  rent. 

Denis  O'Miachan,  archdeacon  of  Achonry,  was  elected  in  1266.  He 
sat  nineteen  years ;  died  in  November,  1285,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
church. 

Benedict,  elect  of  Achonry,  was  restored  to  the  temporals  on  the 
27th  of  September,  1286. 

Henry  MacOreghty,  a  Cistercian  monk,  succeeded,  and  died  AJ>. 
1297. 

Benedict  O'Bragan,  bishop  of  Luigney,  died  about  the  close  of  the 
year  1311. 

David  de  Kilkenny  was  chosen  his  successor  in  1312. 

Murchard  O'Hara,  abbot  of  Boyle,  bishop  of  Achonry,  died  A.D. 
1344. 

David,  bishop  of  Achonry,  died  in  1348. 

Nicholas  O'Hodram,  a  Cistercian  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Easroe  or  de 
Bamario  (Ballyshannon),  succeeded  by  provision  of  Pope  Clement  YL 
He  sat  twenty-five  years,  and  died  in  1373. 

William  Andrew,  a  Dominican  firiar  and  a  native  of  England,  doctor 
of  divinity,  succeeded  by  provision  of  Pope  Gregory  XL,  in  August, 
1374 ;  ruled  the  see  six  years,  and  was  translated  to  Meath,  and  having 
sat  there  five  years,  he  died  on  the  eve  of  St.  Michael,  Archangel,  A.D. 
1385.  Ho  was  a  prelate  of  great  wisdom  and  learning,  and  like 
Socrates,  he  could  never  consent  to  publish  any  of  his  writings,  though 
much  was  expected  from  him. 

Thomas  MacDonough,  bishop  of  Achonry,  died  in  1398.  In  1409, 
Brian  O'Hara,  bishop  of  Achonry  died. 

Lawrence  Peter  Jacopini,  a  Dominican  friar,  was  bishop  of  Achoiuy 
in  1414,  and  died  in  1442.    It  seems  that  Lawrence  resigned,  as 

Bichard  Belmer,  bachelor  of  Theology,  a  Dominican  also,  was  bishop 
in  1424,  by  provision  of  Pope  Martin  V.  In  1435,  the  "  Bed  "  bishop 
O'Hara,  of  Achonry,  died. 

Thady,  bishop  of  Achonry,  died  A.D.  1448. 

Cornelius,  a  Cistercian,  and  abbot  of  Boyle,  succeeded,  A.D.  1449.  • 

James  Blakedon,  a  Dominican,  bishop  of  Achonry,  in  1453,  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Bangor. 
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Cornelius  next  succeeded,  and  died  in  1472. 

Eobert  Wellys,  a  minorite,  succeeded  by  provision  of  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.,  in  July,  1473. 

Bernard,  bishop  of  Achonry,  died  in  1488. 

John  de  Buclamant,  a  Spaniard,  preceptor  of  the  convent  of  St.  Ca- 
tharine, at  Toledo,  of  the  order  of  the  Blessed  Vu-gin  for  the  redemption 
of  captives,  succeeded,  by  provision  of  Pope  Innocent  Vlil.,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1489. 

Bichard  next  successor.    Presided  a  short  time,  as  he  died  in  1492; 

Thomas  Fort,  master  of  arts,  and  an  Augustin  canon,  was  elected  in 
1492,  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Cormac  was  bishop  of  Achonry,  in  1523. 

Eugene  OTlanagan,  a  Dominican  friar  and  bachelor  of  divinity, 
was,  by  Pope  Julius  11.  appointed  to  the'  see  of  Achonry,  in  December, 
1608. 

Eugene  O'Hart,  a  Dominican  of  Sligo  abbey,  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Achonry  in  1562 ;  was  one  of  the  Others  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
He  lived  100  years,  and  died  in  1603. 

Dominick  O'Daly,  master  of  theology  and  a  predicant  of  the  con- 
vent of  Athenry ;  he  completed  his  studies  at  St.  Clement's  and  partly 
at  the  Minerva  in  Bome.  Having  returned  to  his  native  country,  he 
diligently  performed  the  duties  of  missionary  apostolic.  He  attended 
the  chapter  of  his  order  held  at  Bome,  in  1721,  and  was  at  last  provided 
by  Pope  Benedict  XTTT.  to  the  see  of  Achonry,  A.D.  1725,  and  was 
consecrated  at  Brussels  by  Cardinal  Joseph  Spinelli,  afterwards  prefect 
of  the  Propaganda.  He  died  piously,  A.D.  1735,  and  was  buried  at 
Athenry. 

Philip  Phillips  was  translated  to  Tuam,  from  1759  to  1780, 

Boetius  Egan  translated  to  Tuam,  1791 ;  died  in  1798. 

Thomas  O'Connor  was  living  in  1800. 

John  Lynagh. 

John  CFIynne,  died  A.D.  1817. 

Patrick  MacNicholas  was  some  time  professor  of  the  college  of 
Kaynooth,  and  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent ;  consecrated  in  May, 
1818 ;  died  in  a  good  old  age  in  February,  1852.  In  March  following, 
the  election  of  a  successor  took  place  in  the  cathedral  at  Ballaghader- 
reen — ^liis  grace  of  Tuam  presiding.  Dean  Durkan,  of  Achonry  and 
P.P.  of  Colooney  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority  of  votes.  He  other 
candidates  obtained  only  four  between  them.  Dean  Durkan  was  con- 
secrated on  the  30th  of  November  following,  and  now  happily  presides. 
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OHAPTER  XXXI. 


8EB  QF  OLONFBBT. 


Was  founded  about  the  year  550.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  Saint 
Brendan  was  the  first  bishop,  because  Saint  Moena  is  called  his  suc- 
cessor, in  the  calendar  of  Gashel, — but  St.  Brendan's  establishment 
having  become  so  extensive,  that  a  bishop  was  necessary  to  ordain  mis- 
sionaries,  and  assist  the  founder,  St.  Brendan,  in  its  government,  Saint 
Moena,  it  seems,  was  the  person  who  was  chosen  by  Brendan,  on  this 
occasion,  and  who  afterwards  founded  the  see  of  Clonfert.  In  its  cathe- 
dral were  seven  altars.  There  is  much  confusion  in  the  accounts  rela- 
tive to  St.  Moena ;  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  native  of  Britanny,  and 
came  to  Ireland  with  St.  Brendan,  on  his  return  from  that  countiy. 
Moena's  death  is  noted  on  the  1st  of  March,  A.D.  571 

St.  Fintan  Corach,  who  flourished  at  this  period,  was  bishop  of  Clon- 
fert ;  he  had  previously  presided  over  a  church  in  a  place  called  Leam- 
chuil,  in  Leinster.  It  is  stated  that  he  either  founded  or  governed  a 
church  at  Cluainmaithin,  in  Leix  or  Clonenagh.  He  became  abbot  of 
St.  Brendan's  and  bishop  of  the  see.  His  death  is  marked  on  the  21st 
of  February,  but  the  year  of  his  death  is  unknown,  or  its  place. 

Senach  Garb  succeeded,  as  abbot  and  bishop.    Ho  died  in  621. 

St.  Colman,  the  son  of  Comgel,  was  bishop  of  Clonfert,  and  it  seems 
died  the  same  year  with  his  predecessor. 

Cumin  Foda,  the  Long,  son  of  Feachna,  and  grandson  of  Fiacrius,  a 
prince  of  West  Mimster,  is  said  to  have  been  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Clonfert  by  Guaire  MacColman,  which  he  governed  with  great  wisdom. 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  November  662. 

Butmel,  prince  and  bishop  of  Clonfert,  died  in  825. 

Cathal  MacCormac,  the  eminent  bishop  of  Clonfert,  died  in  861. 

Cormac  MacAidan,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  died  A.D.  921. 

Giolla  MacAiblen,  comorban  of  Brendan,  died  in  1166. 

Peter  O'Moor,  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  abbot  of  Grelachdinach,  (after- 
V  wards  Boyle,)  was  bishop  of  Clonfert,  and  a  man  of  high  esteem  for 
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many  virtaes.    He  was  diowned  in  the  Shannon  on  the  27ih  of  Deoem- 
b«r,  1171. 

Maelisa  MacAward  sat  a  very  short  time,  having  died  A.D.  1173. 

Malcallan,  son  of  Adam,  bishop  of  CSlonfert,  died  in  1180. 

Donald  OTind,  comorban  of  Olonfert-Brendan,  died  in  1195.  A 
bishop  O'Cormacain  died  at  Qonfert  in  1204,  but  the  name  of  his  see  is 
not  given. 

Thomas,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  died  in  1248. 

Gormac  or  Charles  O'Lomlin,  bishop  Of  Clonfert,  was  highly  esteemed 
for  his  probity  and  learning. .  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1259. 

Thomas  O'Kelley  succeeded.  He  was  a  great  benefiEu^tor  to  the 
chnrch  of  the  Dominicans,  at  Athenry,  where  he  is  interred,  having 
died  in  January,  1263. 

John,  who  was  an  Italian,  and  the  Pope's  nuncio,  succeeded  to  the 
see  of  Clonfert,  in  1266,  and  was  consecrated  at  Athenry  ;  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  went  to  Bome.  He  presided  many  years,  and  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Benavento,  in  Italy.  He  is  classed  among  the  prin- 
cipal benefactors  to  the  church  of  Clonfert.  In  1296,  William  O'Duffy, 
bishop  of  Clonfert,  fell  from  his  horse,  and  died  in  consequence. 

Bobert  succeeded  in  1296 ;  was  a  monk  of  Christ  church,  Canter- 
buy.    He  sat  eleven  years,  and  died  A.D.  1807. 

Gregory  O'Brogy  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  chapter;  was 
dean  of  the  cathedral.    He  sat  eleven  years,  and  died  in  1819. 

Bobert  le  Petit,  a  minorite,  was  elected  by  the  dean  and  chapter  on 
the  10th  of  February,  1319 ;  was  deprived  in  two  years  after ;  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  see  of  Enaghdune,  by  provision  of  the 
Pope,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1325,  and  obtained  the  temporals  in 
June,  1326. 

John  O'Lean,  archdeacon  of  Tuam,  succeeded  in  1322,  by  provision 
of  the  Pope.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  April,  1336.  The  see  of  Qonfert 
was  kept  vacant,  and  the  temporals  of  this  see  and  that  of  Enaghdune 
g^ven  in  custody  to  John  de  Exeter  and  Elias  Tullesan,  on  the  death  of 
Ihomas  O'Malley,  and  continued  so  until  the  10th  year  of  King  Edward 
m.,  A.D.  1846. 

Thomas  O'Kelley,  a  secular  priest,  was  bishop  of  Clonfert  in  Octo- 
ber, 1347,  and  died  in  1377. 

Maurice  O'Kelley,  also  a  secular  priest,  was  consecrated  in  1878, 
and  was  translated  to  tlie  see  of  Tuam  by  Pope  Boniface  IX.,  in  1894. 

David  Corre,  a  Franciscan,  was  provided  by  the  Pope  on  tiie  20th 
of  March,  1398,  William  O'Cormacain,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  having 
n^lected  to  expedite  his  bull  of  translation,  it  is  said,  through  grief. 
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Hiohuub  O'Selley,  a  Dominican,  romukable  for  his  pietjr  and  libe^ 
ralitj,  was  bishop  of  Olonfert  in  1415  ;  was  translated  to  Tuam  in  1488^ 
He  erected  the  parish  church  of  Qfoonkeea  into  a  convent  of  Fran- 
ciscans of  the  third  order,  at  the  instance  of  David  and  John  ImnlkBriil, 
professors  of  the  order.    He  died  in  1441. 

John  O'Heyne,  a  minorite  and  provincial  of  the  order  in  Ireland, 
succeeded  by  provision  of  Pope  Eugene  IV.  on  the  19th  of  July,  1488 ; 
he  sat  about  four  years. 

lliomas  de  Burgo,  bishop  of  Olonfert,  sat  in  1444,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  chapter  granted  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  £]leor> 
bain,  to  the  friars  of  8t.  Dominick,  at  the  request  of  John  Fitzrerjr. 
Pope  Eugene  IV.  confirmed  the  grant  on  the  12th  of  March,  1444.  Tldi 
prelate  died  in  1446,  and  was  buried  at  Athenry 

Oomelius  O'MuUedy  or  Mullaly,  a  Franciscan  fiiar,  was  promoted 
to  the  see  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1447,  and  inmiedi- 
ately  after  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Emly.  It  seems  that  John  Widi 
was  bishop  of  Olonfert,  as  the  bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  expressly  calk 
him  so,  when  Oomelius  was  promoted,  but  he  resigned  voluntarily, 
through  his  proctor,  Oomelius  O'Mulledy. 

Oomelius  O'Ounlis,  a  Franciscan  friar  and  bishop  of  Emly,  was,  by 
the  Pope,  translated  to  this  see  in  September,  144S.  He  lived  after- 
wards in  Bome,  A.D.  1469. 

Mathew  MacOraih  was  bishop  of  Olonfert  in  1482 ;  he  died  at  the 
Franciscan  convent,  Ejlbought,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  and  was  buried 
in  Eilcomaing,  A.D.  1507.  He  was  a  man  in  high  esteem  for  his  niany 
virtues. 

David  de  Burgo,  a  secular  priest,  provided  by  Pope  Julius  IL,  died 
in  1508,  the  year  after  his  promotion. 

Denis  CMoore,  called  by  Ware  and  Harris  a  Franciscan^  was  of  the 
Dominican  family,  and  was  provided  by  Pope  Julius  H.  in  1509,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  pontifical  bull ;  he  was  a  bachelor  of  divinity.  Ware 
and  Harris  affirm  that  he  was  living  in  July,  1518,  but  it  is  probable 
that'  he  lived  until  the  year  1534,  according  to  de  Burgo,  bishop  of 
Ossory.  Richard  Wangle  was  advanced  by  King  Henry  VllL,  but  was 
superseded  by  Olement  VH. 

Eoland  de  Burgo  was  promoted  by  the  bull  of  this  PontifiT  in 
October,  1584,  and  Eoland  died  in  1580,  worn  out  with  age  and  in- 
firmity. 

Thaddeus  OTerrall,  a  Dominican,  was  promoted  in  1587  to  this  see, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Bixtus  V.  In  his  old  age  he  was  as  anxious,  as 
in  the  spring  of  life,  to  propagate  the  Oatholic  faith,  for  which  he  on* 
dertook  much  labor.    He  died  at  Einsale,  in  the  year  1602. 


John  Bnrke,  translated  to  Taam,  A.D.  1646.  Walter  Lynch  acting 
at  yicar  Apostolic. 

Walter  Lynch,  the  vicar  Apostolic  of  Tuam,  was  bishop  of  Clonfert ; 
a  doctor  of  both  laws,  civil  and  canon.  He  died  in  exile  at  Baab,  in 
Hungary. 

Thadeos  MacEeogh  was  bishop  of  Clonfert  in  1671 ;  was  a  Domini- 
MIL  of  the  abbey  of  Boscommon.  Having  finished  his  studies  in  Spain, 
at  Pampeluna,  and  having  preached  in  his  native  country  during  a  series 
of  years,  with  great  spiritual  profit,  h^  went  to  London  during  the  per- 
secution of  Cromwell,  and  remained  some  months  with  XJlick  de  Burgo, 
marquis  of  Clanrickard.  When  promoted  to  the  see  of  Clonfert,  he 
immediately  returned,  and  governed  his  flock  sixteen  years,  as  a  most 
vigilant  pastor,  and  died  A.D.  1687,  and  was  buried  at  Kilcorban. 

Maurice  Donnellan,  bishop  in  1698. 
,    Ambrose  O'Madden,  in  1701. 

Peter  Donnellan,  bishop  in  1742. 

Andrew  O'DonneUan,  coadjutor  in  1776.  Succeeded  in  1777 ;  died 
in  1780. 

Philip  O'KeUy,  bishop  in  1780. 

William  Coyle,  Coadjutor  in  1780.    Succeeded  1781 ;  died  in  1787. 

Thomas  Costello,  consecrated  in  1787 ;  died  in  1831. 

Thomas  Coen,  a  deail  of  Maynooth,  was  bishop  of  Milevi,  and  coad- 
fotcnr  bishop  of  Clonfert  in  1816.    Succeeded  in  1831,  and  died  in  the 
Bommer  of  1847. 
I  John  Derry,  having  finished  his  studies  at  Maynooth,  as  a  firstrate 

student,  being  xmder  age  for  ordination,  was  appointed  junior  dean  of 
tiie  college.  Subsequently  joined  the  mission  of  his  native  diocese,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  see,  and  consecrated  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1847* 
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CHAPTER  XXXn 

SEES  OF  EILMACDUAQH  AND  KILFENORA. 

Saint  Colican,  the  son  of  Buach,  is  the  founder  of  this  see.  He 
was  descended  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Hy  Fiachra,  in  Oonnanghti 
and  was  nearly  related  to  Gnaire,  king  of  the  country ; .  and  of  this 
branch  there  were  two  monarchs  of  Ireland,  and  abont  thirteen  kings  of 
Connaught.  He  was  very  fond  of  an  ascetic  life,  and  lived  as  a  hermit 
in  the  forest  of  Burren  (county  of  Clare),  seven  years,  witii  a  yonng 
clerk,  a  disciple  of  his :  their  food  consisted  of  water^sresses  and  wild 
herbs  ;  their  drink  was  water,  and  deer  skins  served  them  as  garments. 
Having  constructed  an  oratory  and  a  smaU  dwelling  surrounded  with 
trees,  they  remained  without  conversation  with  any  person*  The  repn^ 
tation  of  Colman  becoming  very  great,  the  king  of  the  country,  Guaira, 
who  was  a  prince  of  eminent  piety  and  liberality,  offered  him  as  much 
land  as  he  should  wish,  for  the  establishment  of  a  religious  community. 
Hie  saint  refused  to  accept  of  more  than  a  small  spot,  on  which  he 
erected  a  monastery,  and  where  he  became  bishop.  It  was  not  &r  from 
his  former  habitation,  and  is  called  Kilmacduagh,  i.e.j  the  church  of 
Colman,  son  of  Duach. 

The  foundation  of  this  church  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Guaire,  and  probably  before  the  year  620.  St  Colman  died 
on  the  3d  of  February— ^the  year  is  unknown.  His  memory  is  highly 
revered  in  the  diocese,  and  his  festival  is  kept  there  on  the  29th  of  Oc* 
tober. 

Indred,  bishop  of  Kilmacduagh,  died  in  814. 

Eugnad  O'Buadan,  the  son  of  Cellaig,  died  in  1178. 

O'Kelly,  bishop  of  Hy-Fiachra  Aidhne  (Kilmacduagh),  died  in 
1214. 

]i((^llmurry  O'Conmaie,  bishop  of  Kilmacduagh,  died  A.D.  1224. 

Odo  or  Hugh,  chantor  of  Kilmacduagh,  was  elected  bishop  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1227. 
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Ccmor  O^Morray,  bishop  of  Kilmacdnagh,   died  at  Bristol,  A.  D. 

1947. 

Gtelasins  MacGellaigai,  bishop  of  Kilmacduagh,  died  in  1249. 

Maurice  Ileyan;  died  in  1283,  and  was  buried  in  the  Dominican 
ooQTent  at  Athenrj. 

David  O'Sedaghan  succeeded  on  the  ISth  of  July,  1284.  He  died 
in  1290,  and  was  buried  at  Athenry. 

Lawrence  O'Lachnan  succeeded,  was  a  Cistercian  monk, — abbot  of 
Easroe  (Ballyshannon),  of  Boyle,  and  finally  of  £nockmoy,  and  bishop 
of  the  see  in  1290.    He  died  A.D.  1306. 

Luke,  bishop  of  Eilmacduach  succeeded ;  died  in  1825,  having  sat 
eighteen  years. 

John,  dean  of  Kilmacduach,  was  elected  by  the  dean  and  chapter ; 
obtained  the  temporals  on  the  14th  of  May,  1326,  and  was  consecrated 
tiie  same  year  by  the  archbishop  of  Tuam.  John  was  living  in  the  year 
1347,  and  was  brought  into  trouble  by  the  wicked  course  of  Gillinew, 
his  bastard  son ;  was  fined  twenty  shillings,  and  obliged  to  obtain  a 
eharter  of  pardon  for  receiving  and  entertaining  him.  ^^  The  enemies  of 
man  foe  his  own  domestics." 

Nicholas,  bishop  of  Kilmacduach  was  consecrated  A.D.  1360,  and 
was  sitting  in  1371,  or  perhaps  1377. 

Gregory  Ileyan,  bishop  of  Ealmacduach,  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
King  Richard  H.,  at  Drogheda,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1394 ;  died  the 
year  following,  and  was  buried  in  the  Dominican  convent  at  Ros- 
coman. 

.    Nicholas  Ileyan,  a  Dominican  fiiar,  succeeded.    Died  in  1399,  and 
was  buried  at  Athenry. 

John  Icomaid,  bishop  of  this  see,  succeeded.  His  death  is  placed 
in  1401,  and  he  was  buried  at  Athenry. 

John,  abbot  of  Corcumroe,  was  elected  by  Pope  Martin  HI.  on  the 
88d  of  October,  1418. 

Cornelius,  bishop  of  this  see,  sat  in  1493,  and  resigned  1502. 

Mathew,  archdeacon  of  Killaloe  succeeded,  by  provision  of  the 
Pope,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1503 ;  was  sitting  in  1523. 

Christopher  Bodkin,  bishop  of  this  see,  was  translated  to  Tuam  in 
1S36,  and  held  EHmacduagh  by  dispensation. 

The  Bishops  of  Kilfenora: — ^the  smallest  see  of  Ireland.  As  the 
cathedral  was  dedicated  to  St.  Fachnan,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  founder.  "Ware  seems  to.  allude  to  the  St.  Fachnan  of  Boss,  as 
die  founder  of  this  see.  Among  the  disciples  of  St  Barr,  we  also  find 
a  Fachnan  de  Bia,  who  existed  probably  in  the  seventh  century.    It  is 
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edtfrcely  admlMble  Aat  fit  FaohiuDi  of  Boib  was  the  fiiaiider  lof .  tUb 
see,  as  there  is  no  mention  in  the  calendars  of  Kilfenoni)  while  AmI 
and  Darinis  are  pointed  oni. '  /         .    t) 

Ohristian/  the  first  whose  name  has  been  pratenred,  lui  bid^t  ^ 
Eilfenora,  died  in  1254,  and  was  buried  at  limeridE,  in  the 
chnrth  o!f  the  Dominicans.  ^  mi 

Henry,  or  rather  Maurice,  on  swearing  fealty  to  the  king  obtaimwii 
the  temporals,  and  was  consecrated  by  hb  metropolitaa  in  Febnfliy, 
1265.    This  prelate  died  in  1278.  :  rilT 

Florence  OTighemach,  abbot  of  Eilsane  and  a  Gisteroian^  *  mk 
elected  bishop  of  Eilfenora,  and  obtained  the  temporals  in  Septenolieri 
1278.  Having  delayed  swearing  fealty  to  the  king^  he  obtaiBfd^l^ 
second  writ  of  restitution  to  the  temporalities  in  SToTember,  1274»  f  JSa 
died  A.D.  1281.  utrjf. 

Charies,  dean  of  Eilfenora  was  elected  bifdiop  on  the  8ih  of  ,8^. 
tember,  1281,  and  obtained  the  temporals.  l:>>.' 

Oongall  O'Laughlin,  called  bishop  of  Corcumroe,  died  AJD.  ISQfl^ 
having  left  a  character  for  integrity  and  probity.  y,-, 

Simon  O'Currin,  who  succeeded,  died  in  1803,  and  was  buriedvife 
Limerick,  in  the  convent  church  of  the  Dominicans. 

Maurice  O'Brien,  dean  of  Kilfenora,  was  appointed  bishop  on  lUm 
8thjf  October,  1808.  He  sat  thirteen  years,  and  was  buried  at  lime- 
rieil^in  the  aforesaid  church.  *  %;, 

Richard  OliOghlan,  who  died  on  the  8d  of  February,  1859,  succ^eded^ 

Patrick  became  bishop  in  March,  1394,  having  sworn  fealty  to  King 
Bichard  H.  in  the  Dominican  monastery  at  Drogheda.  Felim  O'LaghliOj 
bishop  of  Kilfenora,  died  in  1434. 

Denis  O'Cahan,  bishop  of  this  see,  resigned  in  1491. 

Maurice  O'Brien,  canon  of  Killaloe,  and  a  man  of  noble  birth,  aoo*  • 
ceeded  by  provision  of  the  Pope,  on  the  *81st  of  December,  1491.    He 
was  living  in  1523.  #  •: 

John  O'Hinalan,  bishop  of  Eilfenora,  in  May,  1552,  and  probidbly 
sat  in  1570. 

Andrew  Lynch,  bishop  of  Eilfenora,  in  1649. 

Daniel  Andrews,  bishop  of  the  see,  in  1678. 

James  O'Daly,  an  Eremite  of  St  Augustin,  bishop  of  Kilfeaoar^i 
died  A.D.  1750.  When  the  diocese  of  Eilfenora  was  united  to  Eilmao- 
duagh,  of  the  latter  see  Hugh  Burke  was  Inshop  in  1649.  Myles  Bmke 
bishop  of  Eilmacdua^  died  in  1744. 

Peter  Eillikelly,  a  Dominican,  and  prior  provincial  of  Ireland,  WM 
promoted  to  Eilmacduagh  in  1744,  by  Benedict  XIY.,  and  after  the 
death  of  Jame^  ODaly,  in  1750,  beoame  also  bishop  of  Eilfenora.    Peleir 
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was  master  of  theology,  and  an  inmate  of  the  convent  of  Galway ;  conse- 
crated at  Dublin,  by  John  linegar,  archbishop  of  that  see.  He  ob- 
tained an  indnlt  from  the  Holy  See,  authorizing  any  bishop  in  commu- 
nion with  the  centre  of  unity,  assisted  by  two  priests,  in  the  absence  of 
bishops,  to  consecrate  him.  He  presided  over  the  united  sees  with  great 
advantage  to  religion  and  morals.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  men- 
tioned« 

Lawrence  Nihil  was  bishop  in  1791. 

Doctor  Eirwan  succeeded. 

Nicholas  Joseph,  archdeacon,  living  in  1800 ;  died  in  1824. 

Edmund  French,  warden  of  Gkdway  in  1813,  and  xmtil  the  abolition 
of  this  office  in  1831,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  those  sees  on  the  13th 
{ji  March,  1825 ;  has  died  within  the  past  year,  1852.  No  appoint- 
ment has  yet  taken  place,  but  the  bulls  for  the  consecration  of  a  suc- 
eesBor,  Patrick  Fallon,  parish  priest  of  Touclea,  who  was  declared  the 
"  most  worthy  "  by  the  clergy  of  those  sees,  have  arrived. 


■  > 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 


WASDEN8HIF  OF  GALWAT. 


The  city  of  Gktlwaj  originally  belonged  to  the  see  of  Ena^dmia^^ 
which  was  united  in  1324  to  the  archdiocese  of  Taam,  Malachy  Mtttf 
Aeda  or  MacHugh,  in  the  chair  of  Jarlath. 

Philip  de  Slane,  bishop  of  Ck>rk,  \^ho  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Pope  by  King  Edward  IT.,  and  who  discharged  his  commission  with 
address ;  and  who,  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  was  appointed  privy  oomir 
cillor,  was  instrumental  in  effecting  this  union.  The  business  seems  to 
have  regarded  the  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Pops^armed  this  prelate  and  the  archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Oashel  with 

^«^i{tJPnty  to  inform  themselves  of  what  was  expedient  for  the  welfare  of 

^.the  country.  A  council  having  been  convened,  at  which  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  were  present ;  among  other  things,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  annex  the  sees  of  Enachdune,  Achonry,  and  Kilmacduach  to 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Tuam.  The  union  of  Achonry  and  Kilmac- 
duach has  not  taken  place. 

The  union  with  Tuam  being  accomplished,    the    church  of    St. 

•  Nicholas,  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structures  in  Ireland,  was 
governed  by  vicars,  who  were  instituted  by  the  archbishop,  and  who 
were  commonly  of  Irish  extraction.  They  were  entirely  different  in 
their  manners  and  habits  of  life,  as  well  as  in  principle,  from  their 
English  parishioners.  Under  such  a  state  of  things  discontent  grew  up, 
and  the  affairs  being  badly  circumstanced,  Donatus  O'Murray,  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  in  the  year  1484,  erected  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
into  a  collegiate  one,  and  exempted  it  from  his  jurisdiction,  by  letteiB 

^  under  liis  seal,  and  which  were  confirmed  by  the  bull  of  Pope  Innocent 
VIIL,  and  Donatus  also  attached  to  it  the  parish  church  of  Balenclair, 
or  Claregalway. 

William  Joyce,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  a  native  of  GJalway,  con- 
firmed by  his  deed  all  the  former  grant£  and  privileges  of  the  collegiate 
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*dliiirch,  wardens  and  vicars,  and  soon  after  united  to  it  the  chturches  of 
Fnramnore,  Mojcnllen,  and  Skryne. 

The  people  of  Gkdwaj  were  remarkable  for  their  urbanity  and  ele- 
gance of  manners,  equalling  those  of  the  most  refined  community. 
John  Lynch,  bishop  of  Eillala,  in  his  life  of  Francis  Kirwan,  his  prede- 
cessor, says,  that  the  city  of  Galway  was  adorned  with  green  marble 
walls,  flanked  by  numerous  towers,  and  that  within  the  precincts  of 
these  walls  were  edifices  of  the  same  material ;  its  noble  squares  and 
&ir  proportions,  elegant  and  symmetrical,  gladdened  the  vision,  and 
tiiat  it  appeared  to  him  as  Jerusalem  did  to  the  prophet  Jeremias,  a 
tity  of  most  perfect  beauty. 

GHilway,  far-famed  for  its  beauty,  has  been  equally  so  for  its  piety 
and  devotion,  as  well  as  its  attention,  to  the  splendor  of  Catholic  cere- 
monial in  public  worship, — ^as  Galway  appeared  to  Rinuccini,  the  nun- 
cio extraordinary  from  the  court  of  Rome  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  to 
be  nearest  his  ideal  of  a  Christian  church. 

The  following  verses  taken  from  Hardiman's  History  of  Galway  will 
iUnstrate  the  ancient  piety  and  devotion  of  the  fourteen  principal  fami- 
lies of  Galway,  as  well  as  the  splendor  of  their  city  :— 

Rome  boasts  seven  hills,  the  Nile  its  seyen-fold  stream ; 

Around  the  pole  seven  radiant  planets  gleam  : 

Galway,  Conacian  Rome,  twice  eqaals  these, 

She  boasts  twice  seven  illustrious  families. 

Twice  seven  high  towers  defend  her  lofty  walls, 

And  polished  marble  decks  her  splendid  halls ; 

Twice  seven  her  massive  gates,  o'er  which  arise 

Twice  seven  strong  castles,  towering  to  the  skies. 

Twice  seven  her  bridges,  through  whose  arches  flow 

The  mlvery  tides  majestically  slow. 

Her  ample  church  with  twice  seven  altars  flames-^ 

An  heavenly  patron  every  altar  claims ; 

While  twice  seven  convents  pious  anthems  raise ; 

Seven  for  each  sex,  to  sound  Jehovah's  praise.^* 

The  warden  of  Galway,  sometimes  styled  qtia&i  bishop,  was  a  pre- 
late chosen  triennially  by  the  lay  patrons  of  the  town,  exercised  episco- 
pal jurisdiction  over  a  large  district  and  population  in  the  capital  of  the 
province,  but  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  metropolitan  every  third 
year.  His  institution  by  the  vicars  conferred  upon  him  all  necessary 
fiusulties  for  his  jurisdiction.  He  possessed  a  power  of  vis^tation  over 
all  religions  foundations  within  the  wardenship  :  sent  two  students  to 
the  college  of  Maynooth :  was  entitled  to  vote  in  synod  with  mitre, 
crosier,  and  pontificals,  as  other  prelates. 
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The  yicaiB  were  also  elected  by  lay  patrons,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
abolition  of  the  wardenship,  the  vicars  were  infmor  to  none  in  the 
kingdom  for  piety,  learning  and  zeal,  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred 
fimctions.  It  is  recorded  that  only  one  in  the  series  of  Wardens  has 
been  selected  who  did  not  give  satisfaction. 

Hie  collegiate  chnrch  of  Galway,  for  extent  and  architectural 
beanly,  is  a  lasting  monument  of  the  piety,  the  weallli,  and  the  public 
spirit  of  its  founders.  It  is  erected  on  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  site  of 
a  small  chapel,  formerly  the  only  place  of  worship  belonging  to  the 
settlers.  The  present  church  was  founded  in  the  year  1S20.  and  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  the  tutelar  saint  of  mariners. 

WABDENS  OF  GALWAY. 

John  Birmingham,  in  1514. 

John  O'Dermode,  warden  in  1629.  The  possessions  of  the  college 
being  litigated,  this  warden  sent  a  petition  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  with  a 
view  of  terminating  future  contests  thereon.  A  commission  issued  to 
the  dean  of  Kilfenora,  to  investigate  the  claim.  The  dean,  by  his 
decree,  dated  the  5th  of  August,  1529,  confirmed  the  title  of  the 
college. 

Patrick  Blake,  warden  in  1549. 

Henry  Brangan,     "      in  1557. 

James  Fallon,        "      in  1620. 

Walter  Lynch,       "      in  1643. 

Disagreement  arose  between  the  archbishop  of  Tuam  and  this  war- 
den, in  a  matter  of  a  vacancy,  to  which  the  warden  presented  a  priest, 
but  who  was  refused  admission  by  the  former,  unless  under  conditions 
advantageous  to  himself  or  to  the  see  of  Tuam.  Violence  was  recurred 
to,  as  excommunication  was  fulminated  on  both  sides. 

Henry  Joyce  and  Mathew  Lynch  were  wardens  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL 

Henry  Brown  was  chosen  warden  on  the  1st  of  August,  1688. 

John  Bodkin  Fitzandrew,  warden  in  1691. 

Edmund  Lynch  succeeded,  as  warden.  During  his  wardenship  the 
persecution  raged  violently.  The  remnants  of  the  collegiate  property 
were  collected,  and  secretly  sent  to  France, — were  there  converted  into 
money,  and  put  to  interest.  The  fund  having  increased  by  donations 
and  bequests,  wa/B  applied  to  the  purchase  of  an  income  in  Paris,  an- 
nually forwarded  to  Galway,  and  divided  among  the  warden  and  vicani. 
The  warden  received  forty  pounds  yearly,  and  the  vicars  twenty-five. 
This  property,  as  well  as  the  church  plate,  which  was  also  sent  to 
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EnBoe  and  deposited  in  the  Irish  college  at  Pane,  were  seized  and  con- 
ficated.  In  the  time  of  Edmund  Lynch,  the  Bev.  Peter  French,  a 
natiye  of  Galway,  and  who  was  thirty  years  a  missionary  among  the 
Indians  of  Mexico,  returned  to  his  native  town.  He  converted  multi- 
tadcB  from  idolatry,  and  died  in  Galway,  A.D.  1693. 

Patrick  Skerrett  Fitzmichael  succeeded.  The  persecution  raged 
against  the  Catholics  without  mercy,  during  his  wardenship  also.  Pa- 
trick was  ordained  in  1679,  at  Salamanca,  by  Peter  Salazar,  the  bishop 
of  that  place,  and  before  his  election  officiated  as  pastor  in  Galway* 

Patrick  Birmingham,  a  clergyman  of  profound  learning  and  talent, 
was  elected  warden  before  the  year  1731 ;  was  not  of  tiie  Galway 
names  and  families,  and  was  chosen  to  pacify  others  called  ^^  non  tribes." 
After  his  election  he  was  thrown  into  prison  for  not  having  conformed 
to  the  laws  prescribed  for  popish  priests,  but  he  was  released  by  order 
of  the.  government,  having  shewn  his  compliance.  During  his  warden- 
ship,  the  disputes  between  the  archbishop  of  Tuam  and  the  collegiate 
clergy  were  revived ;  proceedings  were  instituted  at  Eome  by  Bernard 
O'Gktra,  then  archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  by  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Galway.  A  compromise  took  place,  and  was  approved  by  the  bull  of 
Clement  XII.,  dated  the  21st  of  April,  1738,  and  by  this  bull  the  affairs 
of  the  Catholic  wardenship  have  been  regulated.  Warden  Birming- 
ham died  in  1747,  universally  regretted. 

Hyacinth  Bodkin,  a  pious  and  learned  divine,  was  elected ;  survived 
but  a  short  time,  having  died  A.D.  1749.  On  his  death  the  Rev. 
Mark  Kirwan,  of  Dalgan,  was  elected ;  being  not  agreeable  to  the  lay 
patrons, 

Anthony  Blake,  of  Dunmacreena,  was  chosen  warden.  He  after- 
wards filled  the  primatial  chair  of  Armagh. 

Francis  Kirwan  waS|elected  in  1755.  He  filled  the  warden's  chair 
with  honor  to  religion  and  advantage  to  the  town,  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  June,  1770. 

John  Joyes,  of  Oxford,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  was  elected.  He 
continued  warden  until  February,  1783,  when  he  departed  life,  leaving 
a  reputation  of  being  a  good  and  zealous  pastor  in  the  cause  of  religion 
and  public  morals. 

Augustine  Kirwan,  a  divine,  gifted  with  every  virtue  which  adorns 
the  clerical  character,  was  elected  as  warden.  He  was  bom  in  August, 
1726.  He  received  orders  in  August  and  September,  1747,  from 
Joseph  Sancho  Granado,  bishop  of  Salamanca,  in  Spain,  and  the  priest- 
hood on  the  23d  of  December,  same  year,  from  Peter  Gonsalez,  bishop 
of  Arilia.  This  excellent  warden  died  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  community,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1791 . 
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John  Jojes,  nephew  of  the  fonner  warden  of  the  name,  was  elected 
hj  a  large  majority,  and  during  the  election  the  old  disputes  between 
^  tribes  and  non  tribes,"  were  resuscitated  with  considerable  animosi^. 
In  consequence  of  this  disxmion,  the  town  became  a  scene  of  religioiis 
anarchy  and  confusion;  both  parties  appealed  to  Borne,  and  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1792,  it  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  ancient  names,  and 
fiunilies  or  lay  patrons  (with,  however,  a  reservation  of  appeal),  by  a 
decree,  which  obtained  the  sanction  of  Pope  Pius  YL  A  change 
having  taken  place,  by  which  it  was  deemed  the  canonical  validity 
of  the  collegiate  patronage  became  doubtful,  and  the  matter  being  laid 
before  the  active  and  vigilant  archbishop  of  Tuam,  the  aboliti(Hi  of 
the  collegiate  rights  and  the  union  of  the  wardenship  of  Galway  to  the 
archiepiscopal  'See  was  in  contemplation,  but  it  was  defeated  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Eev.  Valentine  Bodkin,  the  agent  of  the  lay  patrons, 
and  afterwards  warden.  John  Joyes  strove  to  allay  the  angry  feelings 
of  discord,  and  to  reconcile  matters  by  his  amiable  and  conciliatory  de- 
meanor.   He  died  A.D.  1805. 

Yalentine  Bodkin,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  divine,  had  resided 
in  Italy  until  the  period  of  the  French  revolution,  when  having  returned 
to  Galway,  he  officiated  as  one  of  the  vicars.  United  to  the  oldest 
and  most  ;respectable  families  of  the  town,  and  endeared  to  the  rest, 
by  ties  of  friendship  and  affection,  he  was  elected  warden.  He  died  in 
1812. 

Edmund  French,  a  convert  to  the  CathoUc  church,  and  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Edmund  French,  for  many  years  the  Protestant  warden  of 
Galway,  was  elected.  As  he  was  a  Dominican,  a  disunion  took  place ; 
the  chapter  declared  the  proceedings  null,  and  finally  appealed  to  the 
Pope,  complaining  against  the  intrusion  of  a  regular  into  a  secular 
chapter.  Many  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  also  murmured.  How- 
ever, the  Pope  confirmed  the  election  of  Edmund  French,  in  June, 
1813 ;  he  has  been  the  last  warden.  This  anomalous  condition  of 
affairs,  through  which  religion  sustained  injury  by  the  revival  of  dis- 
putes among  the  people  of  Galway,  having  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Holy  See,  the  wardenship  was  abolished  in  1831  and  has  been  erected 
into  a  bishopric. 

George  Joseph  Browne,  a  native  of  the  diocese  of  Elphin,  over 
which  he  now  presides,  educated  at  Maynooth,  was  appointed  the  first 
bishop  of  Galway,  and  consecrated  at  Athlone,  in  October,  1831,  by 
Oliver  Kelly,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  was  assisted  on  the  occasion  by 
the  bishops  of  Elphin  and  Achonry. 

Lawrence  O'Donnell  consecrated  bishop  of  Galway  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1845,  worthily  presides. 
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C5HAPTER  XXXIV. 


THE  MISSIONARIES  OF  IRELAND. 


Baint  Fridolinus,  who  was  celebrated  for  learning  as  well  as  his  piety, 
is  by  some  writers  said  to  have  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  while 
eihcars  place  him  in  the  seventh.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  Irish 
ecclesiastic  would  devote  his  missionary  labors  to  a  foreign  country,  his 
own  requiring  the  exercise  of  his  zeal  and  services ;  and  moreover,  the 
expeditions  of  Irish  clergymen  to  the  continent  did  not  begin  so  early 
as  the  period  which  is  assigned  in  the  instance  of  this  saint 

He  was,  we  are  informed,  the  son  of  an  Irish  prince  or  king.  Hav- 
ing embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state,  he  was  raised  to  the  priesthood, 
and  preached  with  great  success,  for  some  time,  in  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land. Urged  by  a  desire  to  visit  foreign  countries,  he  repaired  to 
France,  and  preaching  in  different  places  there,  became  a  member  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Hilary,  at  Poictiers,  remained  a  considerable  time, 
and  was  so  much  regarded  by  the  community  that  he  was  elected  the 
nxperioi-  of  the  establishment.  While  superior  or  abbot  he  completed 
an  object  which  he  had  much  at  heart,  tlie  rebuilding  of  St.  Hilary's 
church,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  King  Clovis,  by  the  bishop  and 
inhabitants,  and  placed  therein  the  relics  of  that  saint,  reserving  a  por- 
tion of  them  to  himself. 

While  in  this  monastery  he  was  visited  by  two  priests,  who  were 
relatives  of  his,  and  who  probably  were  missionaries  in  Northumbria, 
whence  they  came.  Leaving  them  at  Poictiers,  and  bringing  with  him 
ihe  relics  of  St.  Hilary  which  he  reserved  to  himself,  Fridolinus  went 
to  the  eastern  parts  of  France  and  stopped  near  the  Moselle,  on  whose 
bank  he  built  a  monastery  in  honor  of  the  same  saint,  from  whom  it  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Helera.  Having  remained  as  long  as  was  neces- 
sary to  complete  his  monastery,  he  built  a  church  amidst  the  Vosges, 
likewise  in  honor  of  St.  Hilary,  and  again,  the  monastery  of  St.  Nabor. 
Ilience  ho  proceeded  to  Strasbufgh,  where  he  also  built  a  church  in 

honor  of  his  favorite  saint.    He  next  repaired  to  Coire,  in  the  Grison 
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country,  where  he  founded  a  church  dedicated  to  the  same  saint ;  here 
he  enquired  of  the  inhabitants  if  there  had  been  an  island  in  the  Khine 
as  yet  uninhabited,  and  obtaining  information  on  this  point,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  search  of  it,  and  at  length  found  the  island  of  Seckingen,  a 
well-known  place  up  the  Ehine,  and  where  now  stands  one  of  the  forest 
towns. 

While  examining  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  church,  if 
adapted,  he  was  ill-treated  by  the  inhabitants,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
robber ;  but  having  soon  after  gotten  a  grant  of  the  island  from  the 
king,  he  founded  a  church,  and  a  religious  house  for  females,  towards 
the  endowment  of  which,  ho  obtained  from  XJrso,  a  nobleman  of  Glarisi 
in  Switzeriand,  some  lands ;  thenceforth  he  seems  to  have  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  Seckingen,  together  with  some  disciples  of  his, 
for  whom  lie  founded,  it  is  said,  a  monastery,  before  the  erection  of  the  mm- 
neiy.  It  is  no  wonder  that  tliis  saint  procured  himself  the  name  of  the 
"  traveller."  Some  place  his  death  in  the  year  514 ;  others  say  that  hu 
death  occurred  in  the  close  of  the  seventh  or  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century.  His  festival  is  observed  on  tlie  6th  of  March.  He  was  buried 
in  his  island  of  Seckingen. 

Saint  Aidan.  When  Oswald,  king  of  Northumberland,  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  dominions  and  seek  safety  in  flight ;  he  found  a  refuge 
in  Ireland,  where  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith.  Soon 
after  recalled  from  exile,  the  pious  long  wishing  that  his  subjects  should 
receive  the  light  of  faith,  applied  to  the  Irish  prelates  to  send  him  a 
bishop,  through  whom  his  kingdom  would  be  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God.  Our  Saint  Aidan  was  consecrated  in  Ireland ;  he  was 
a  monk  of  tlie  abbey  of  Hy ;  a  man  of  great  meekness,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  mission  to  which  he  was  destined.  Tlio  early  part  of 
this  saint's  life  is  involved  in  obscurity :  one  thing  is  certain,  that  he 
was  a  native  of  tlie  green  isle,  as  all  the  monks  of  Hy  were  supplied 
from  Ireland,  a  fact  to  which  the  annals  of  Roscrea,  the  calendars  of 
Cashel,  Donegal  and  Tallagh  bear  testimony. 

On  his  arrival  among  the  Northumbrians,  king  Oswald  assigned  him, 
according  to  his  desire,  the  island  of  Lisdisfame  (now  called  Holy 
Island),  as  a  place  in  which  he  was  to  constitute  his  see.  The  pious 
missionary  lost  no  time  in  commencing  his  holy  labors,  and  as  Aidan 
did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  language  of  the  North  Britons,  the 
king  himself^  who  was  master  of  the  Irish  language,  acted  as  interpre- 
tep.  Soon  afl»r,  auxiliaries,  chiefly  monks,  arrived  from  Ireland.  The 
gospel  was  preached  with  great  zeal  and  abundant  fruit  throughout  the 
whole  country :  churches  were  erected, — the  people  hastened  with  joy 
to  hear  tlie  word  of  God ;  lands  and  property  were  granted  for  the  ereo- 
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tioa  of  monasteries  and  schools,  in  which  English  children  were  in- 
Btnicted  bj  Irish  mastere,  and  in  which  were  also  cultivated  the  higher 
fltodies.  Aidan  needed  many  faithful  cooperators  in  the  sacred  work, 
as  the  care  of  the  chuVch  of  York  devolved  upon  him  and  on  some  of 
his  successors,  Finan,  Colman,  and  Tuda.  In  fulfilling  his  obligations 
he  was  indefatigable.  He  neither  sought  nor  valued  the  things  of  this 
world ;  whatever  was  presented  by  princes  or  wealthy  individuals,  he 
dktributed  to  the  poor,  who  first  applied  for  relief.  In  his  journeys  he 
timvelled  on  foot,  unless  in  cases  of  emergency,  in  order  that  he  could 
have  an  opportunity  of  exhorting  the  infidels  to  embrace  the  Christian 
iaith,  or  confirm  those  who  were  already  included  in  the  fold,  and  en- 
ooarage  them  by  words  and  deeds  to  alms-giving  and  the  practice  of 
good  works. 

From  the  example  which  he  gave,  religious  persons  of  both  sexes 
adopted  the  practice  of  fasting  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on 
every  Wednesday  and  Friday  in  the  year,  except  the  time  of  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide.  He  never  overlooked,  through  motives  of  fear  or 
respect,  the  transgressions  of  the  ri.ch,  and  severely  rebuked  tliem  if  de- 
nrving  censure.  He  made  no  presents  in  money  to  the  powerful, 
though  he  treated  them  with  that  degree  of  hospitality  which  St  Paul 
commends  in  the  bishop.  St.  Aidan  died  on  the  31st  of  August,  651,  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  his  episcopacy. 

He  adhered,  with  pertinacity,  to  the  Irish  mode  of  celebrating 
Easter,  but  his  observance  of  the  feast  was  always  on  the  Sunday,  not 
as  tlie  Jews  kept  it.  Hence  it  is,  that  he  was  not  disturbed  in  the  prac- 
tice which  he  observed,  "  because  every  one  knew  tliat  although  he 
ooiild  not  keep  Easter  contrary  to  the  practice  of  tliose  who  sent  him, 
ha  diligently  fuWilled  every  Christian  duty,  like  all  other  saints,  and 
those  who  differed  from  him  on  that  point,  justly  esteemed  him,  and  he 
was  also  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  people  at  large,  as  well  as  by 
Honorius,  bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Felix,  bishop  of  the  East 
Angles." 

Aidan  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Lisdisfame  by  Finan,  an  Irish- 
man, and  also  a  member  of  the  Columban  order.  In  the  beginning  of 
hia  episcopacy,  Finan  converted  to  the  faith  Peada,  prince  of  the  Middle 
Angles,  and  son  of  Penda,  the  Pagan  king  of  the  Mercians.  Hie  prince 
Peada  had  come  to  the  court  of  Nortlmmbria,  hoping  to  obtain  in  mar- 
riage Alchfleda,  the  daughter  of  king  Oswin.  As  his  proposal  would 
not  be  accepted  unless  he  and  his  subjects  would  renounce  the  errors  of 
paganism,  Peada  listened  to  the  word  of  God,  and  sincerely  convinced 
of  its  saving  truths,  declared  that  he  would  be  a  Christian,  even  if  re- 
fbaed  the  hand  of  the  princess.    Hie  prince  and  his  suite  having  received 
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the  rite  of  baptism,  priests,  four  in  number,  Cedd,  Add,  Betti,  and 
Diuma,  were  aseigned  as  missionariea  to  that  comitrj.  Finan  also  con- 
verted Sigberet,  king  of  the  East  Sazona,  and  consecrated  Cedd  bishop 
of  that  nation.  Finan  having  rendered  incalctilable  service  to  the 
British  nation,  died  A.D.  660. 

Colman^  a  native  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  succeeded  in  the  see  of 
Lindisfame.  A  dispute  arose  at  the  council  of  Whitby,  relative  to  the 
celebration  of  Easter :  the  king  having  declared  in  favor  of  the  Boman 
practice,  Colman  soon  resigned,  and  returned  to  his  native  county. 
His  exertions  there  in  favor  of  religion  will  be  again  noticed.  See  Mo- 
nastery of  Mayo. 

Saint  Sedulius  or  Sheil,  the  poet,  an  Irishman,  and  the  disciple  of 
Ilildebert,  flourished  in  the  fifth  century.  He  was  deeply  versed  in 
profane  and  sacred  literature,  and  was  gifted  with  a  peculiar  taste  for 
the  composition  of  poetry.  Becoming  distinguished  in  his  own  country^ 
he  repaired  to  Gaul,  thence  to  Italy,  next  to  Asia,  and  then  returned  to 
Borne,  where  his  beautiful  compositions  and  extensive  erudition  ren- 
dered him  highly  eminent. 

In  a  council  of  seventy  bishops,  Gelasius  being  pontiff,  honorable 
testimony  was  borne  to  his  writings.  "  We  have,"  said  these  fathers, 
"  the  highest  opinion  of  the  paschal  work,  written  in  verse,  by  the  ve- 
nerable Sedulius." 

Witli  Hildephonsus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  he  was  a  great  £Etvorite ; 
and  who,  speaking  of  our  countryman,  Sedulius,  said,  ''  He  was  an 
evangelical  poet,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  a  Catholic  writer."  Accord- 
ing to  some,  ho  was  a  bishop, — ^to  others,  he  rose  to  no  higher  digni^ 
than  that  of  priest.  The  church  has  selected  the  hymns  "  A  solis  ortus 
cardine,"  "  Hostis  Herodes,"  and  the  introit  of  the  mass  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  "  Salve  sancta  Parens,"  from  the  writings  of  Sedulius,  and  dig^ 
nified  them  with  recital  in  the  divine  office,  which  is  daily  said  and 
offered  to  the  throne  of  mercy  in  expiation  of  our  sins.  The  venerable 
Sedulius  died  about  A.D.  494. 

Saint  Columba,  or  Columb-Killo,  ie.  Dove  of  the  Church,  was  bom 
four  years  before  St.  Bridget's  death,  the  patroness  of  Ireland.  Go* 
lumba  was  bom  on  the  seventh  of  December,  521 ;  he  has  been  sur- 
named  ^^  Columkille,"  to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  name 
Columba.  We  read  that  his  birth  had  been  predicted  by  St.  Patrick, 
and  by  St.  Mavateus,  a  holy  Briton,  long  before  he  came  into  the  world. 
His  origin  is  most  illustrious :  by  the  father's  side  he  was  descended  from 
Niall  Neigiallach,  being  the  son  of  Feidlimhid,  who  was  a  great  grand- 
son to  that  monarch.  Feidhlimid  was  the  son  of  Fergus,  who  was  the 
son  of  CSofial  ^Gulban,"  from  whom  the  country  of  Tirconnell  has  been 
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aimed.  Tbis  is  then  the  Clonal  to.  whom  St  Patrick  foretold  the  birth 
nd  sanetitj  of  his  descendant  Oolamba,  and  not  the  Conal  '^  Orimthan" 
whose  territory  was  in  Meath,  and  who  so  kindly  received  the  apostle  . 
of  Ireland  at  Tai}ten,  and  was  baptized  by  him.  The  kindred  which 
the  O'Donnell  family  claim  with  St  Columba,  is  derived  from  Dalach, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  Sedna,  the  paternal  uncle  of  Colnmba.  His 
mother,  Aethnea,  the  daughter  of  Macanava  (filius  navis),  was  of  an 
Qlnstrious  and  princely  house  of  Leinster.  It  is  related  that  before  her 
delivery  of  Columba,  an  angel  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  bringing  a 
lobe  or  cloak  of  extraordinary  beauty,  which,  on  presenting  to  her, 
he  soon  after  took  away,  and  unfolding  it,  let  it  fly  through  the  air ;  on 
her  asking  the  reason  of  depriving  her  of  it,  the  angel  replied  jbhat  it 
was  too  magnificent  to  be  left  with  her.  She  then  observed  the  cloak 
expanding  itself  far  and  wide  over  plains,  momitains  and  forests,  and  at 
the  same  time  heard  the  words  "Woman,  do  not  grieve:  for. you 
diall  bring  forth  a  son  who  is  to  be  the  guide  of  innumerable  souk,  and 
who  will  be  reckoned  as  one  of  God's  prophets." 

^  He  was  bom  at  Garton,  and  baptized  in  the  church  of  Tulachdubh- 
g^iaisse,  by  a  holy  priest  named  Crothnecan ;  when  very  young,  he  was 
entrusted  to  the  priest,  who  regenerated  him  in  the  waters  of  baptism, 
with  whom  he  lived,  it  is  said,  near  the  church  of  Kilmacnenain.  Ee- 
taming  to  his  home  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  priest  observed  his  resi- 
dence illuminated  with  a  clear  light  and  a  globe  of  fire  suspended  over 
the  face  of  his  pupil ;  on  which  the  holy  priest  prostrated  Iiimself  on 
(he  floor,  in  veneration,  well  knowing  that  this  occurrence  indicated  the 
divine  grace,  which  was  abundantly  given  to  the  young  Columba; 
while  yet  a  boy,  he  recited  the  psalms  with  the  bishop  Brugacius,  at 
Rath-Enaigh,  whither  he  had  accompanied  his  preceptor,  who  had  been 
invited  by  the  bishop,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Christmas. 

Having  spent  three  years  under  the  care  of  this  priest,  and  being 
now  qualified  to  enter  on  more  arduous  studies,  Columba  was  sent  to 
(he  school  of  Finnian,  of  Maghbile,  in  the  present  county  of  Down, 
,  then  very  celebrated  and  much  frequented.  He  very  diligently  applied 
himself  not  only  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  also  endeavored 
to  model  himself  after  the  example  of  his  holy  preceptor.  Here  he  re- 
mained several  years,  and  was  promoted  to  the  order  of  deacon  before 
he  left  the  care  of  St.  Finnian.  While  officiating  as  such,  on  some 
principal  festival,  the  wine  for  the  holy  sacrifice  could  not  be  found, 
npon  which  Columba  going  to  the  fountain  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
water  for  the  divine  service,  he  blessed  some,  invoking  the  name  of 
Jesus  who  had  changed  water  into  wine  at  the  marriage  feast  in  Cana 
of  Galilee.    The  prayer  was  heard ;  the  substance  of  the  water  was 
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changed,  and  wino  for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  sacrifice  was  at  hand. 
Betuming  to  the  church,  Columba  said  to  the  clergy,  '^  Here  is  wine 
tor  you,  which  the  Lord  Jesus  has  sent"  They,  and  the,  bishop  St  Fin- 
nian  returned  thanks  to  Qod  for  the  favor  which  Columba  in  his 
humility  ascribed  to  the  merits  of  the  bishop. 

Having  left  the  school  of  St  Finnian,  he  repaired  to  Leinster,  and 
became  the  pupil  of  a  venerable  old  man,  Germanus,  who  had  been  a 
.teacher  of  great  reputation.  While  reading  with  him  in  a  field,  it  is 
related,  a  female  who  was  pursued  by  an  assassin,  fled  towards  them  Sat 
protection,  which,  however  he  dbregarded,  killing  her  at  their  feet 
Columba  announced  the  sudden  punishment  of  God  against  the  monster, 
who  soon  after  was  deprived  of  life.  The  time  of  his  stay  with  Gler- 
manus  is  not  ascertained.  Having  attended,  for  su^e  period,  the  lec- 
tures of  St  Finnian  of  Clonard,  he  returned  to  his  native  territory  Tir- 
connell.  He  soon  commenced  the  erection  of  a  monastery,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  is  assigned  to  the  year  546,  being  then  in  the  twenty-sixth 
of  his  age.  The  monastery  he  erected  on  a  pleasant  eminence,  studded 
with  oaks,  called  Doire  Calgaich — ^whence  tlie  name  of  Dorry  (now  Lon- 
donderry), wliich  owes  its  origin  to  the  establishment  of  St.  Columba. 
The  site  on  which  it  was  erected,  and  the  land  with  which  it  was  en- 
dowed, were  granted  by  his  relatives,  the  princes  of  the  country.  Hav- 
ing fixed  his  monastery  on  a  fii*m  basis,  he  resolved  on  visiting  other 
ports  of  the  country,  with  the  view  of  similarly  contributing  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion  and  piety.  Having  consigned  the  care  of  his 
first  establishment  to  one  of  the  older  monks,  he  directed  his  steps  to 
the  south  of  the  ancient  Meath,  and  having  obtained  a  site  from  a  chief- 
tain named  Bredon,  he  erected  his  monastery  of  Dairmagh,  now  Dur- 
row,  in  the  King's  county.  The  exact  year  of  its  foundation  is  not 
known,  but  it  became  equally  celebrated  with  that  of  Deny,  and  better 
known  to  strangers. 

During  his  residence  at  Durrow,  several  prelates  admiring  his  sanc- 
tity, deemed  him  worthy  of  the  episcopal  order,  and  accordingly  sent 
him  with  letters  of  approbation  to  St.  Etchen,  then  residing  at  Clain- 
bile,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  to  be  by  him  consecrated.  He  was 
received  by  this  prelate  with ^marks  of  kindness  and  esteem,. and  was 
shortiy  after  ordained  priest,  as  be  had  an  objection  to  any  higher  ad- 
vancement in  ecclesiastical  dignity. 

The  bishop  Etchen  was  descended  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Lein- 
ster; his  &ther,  Manius  Ecceas,  and  his  mother,  Briga,  being  both 
eollaterally  descended  from  Niath-corb,  the  ancestor  of  all  tiie  kings  of 
that  province ;  and  it  is  said  Columba  having  arrived  near  the  church 
of  St  Etchin,  enquired  for  the  bishop,  and  was  told,  "  there  he  is  below, 
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plowmg  in  a  field."    The  ordination  of  Columba  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place,  A.D.  551,  and  in  the  30th  of  his  age. 

Columba  is  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  a  war  between  the  king 
of  Ireland  and  his  relatives,  in  which  the  troops  of  the  monarch  wore 
put  to  flight,  and  three  thousand  of  them  slain,  while  the  relatives  of 
the  saint  lost  only  one  soldier.  The  monarch  of  Ireland  tlireateued  to 
extirpate  the  whole  race  of  Tirconnel,  and  with  that  intent  marched  to- 
wards their  territory.  Thus  was  the  monarch  the  aggressor,  and 
against  him  the  saint  threatened  the  vengeance  of  Heaven, — the  onlj 
part  he  seems  to  have  taken  in  tliis  melancholy  transaction.  The  battle 
in  which  the  relatives  of  St.  Columba  were  so  signally  successful  was 
fimght  at  Culdremni,  not  far  from  Sligo  to  tlio  north,  in  tlie  year  561 ; 
die  saint  praying,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  God  of  battles,  to  bestow 
the  victory  on  those  whom  the  monarch  would  have  anniliilated. 

Columba,  inflamed  -with  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  northern 
Picts,  and  of  his  countrymen  who  were  settled  in  Argyle  and  in  other 
adjacent  tracts,  resolved  to  go  and  preach  to  them  the  truths  of  salva- 
tion. Before  his  departure  for  that  country,  a  grant  of  the  island  of  Hy 
was  made  to  him  by  his  relative  Conall,  king  of  the  Albanian  Scots. 
Accompanied  with  twelve  disciples — Baithen,  the  successor  of  Columba; 
Cobtach.  tlie  brother  of  Baithen  ;  Emaan,  the  uncle  of  holy  Columba ; 
Dermod,  iii^  steward  or  ovei-seer ;  Bus  and  Fethuo,  the  sons  of  Eodan ; 
Scandal,  son  of  Bresail,  the  son  of  Endeus,  the  son  of  Neil ;  Luguid 
Mocutheimne ;  Echoid  ;  Tliorannu  Mocufir ;  Cetea ;  Caimaan,  son  of 
Branduib,  the  son  of  Meilgi  Grillaan, — he  set  sail  for  the  island,  where  he 
irrived  after  a  short  passage,  in  the  year  503.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
erection  of  his  monaster}^  and  church,  and  soon  after  undertook  the  con- 
version of  the  nortliern  Picts,  who  inhabited  tlie  whole  of  Scotland,  north 
of  the  great  range  of  the  (rrampiaii  mountains.  The  saint  was  the  first 
Christian  •missionary  who  preached  in  this  wild  region;  and  having  re- 
pdred  to  the  residence  of  Iving  Ludius,  wliaso  gates  were  shut  against 
him,  by  order  of  that  prince,  but  on  advancing  with  his  companions,  and 
making  thereon  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  bars  were  immediately  imloosed. 
He  king,  as  well  as  his  council,  struck  with  terror  at  the  prodigy,  went 
forth  to  meet  Columba,  whom  he  welcomed  in  the  most  respectful  man- 
ner, and  treated  with  every  mark  of  attention.  Tlie  king  received  the 
word  of  life,  and  the  Magi,  still  anxious  to  sustain  their  ancient  errors, 
exerted  themselves  in  preventing  the  missionaries  from  preaching  to  the 
people.  The  Almighty  was,  however,  pleased  to  coniinn  the  mission  of 
Columba  by  various  miracles.  A  boy  having  died,  whose  parents  were 
converted  and  baptized ;  the  magi  hoping  to  profit  by  the  event,  began 
to  jeer  and  insult  the  parents,  and  to  boast  that  their  deities  were 
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stronger  than  the  God  of  the  Christians.  Oolmnba  apprised  of  die  ior 
solence  of  the  magi,  went  to  the  house  of  the  parents,  and  exhorth^ 
them  to  have  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God,  was  shown  into  the 
apartment  where  the  body  of  the  boy  was  stretched.  Ordering  the  per- 
sons who  were  present  to  retire,  Columba  fervently  prayed  for  Bcxma 
time,  and' then  directing  his  eyes  to  the  body  of  the  deceased,  he  said: 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  arise  and  stand  upon  thy  feet" 
Immediately  the  boy  returned  to  life ;  and  the  saint  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  brought  him  to  his  parents,  whose  sorrow  was  thus  suddenly 
changed  into  joy  and  exultation, — and  glory  was  thus  given  to  that  Gk)d 
who  confounds  the  ecofier,  by  exalting  his  saints,  and  rendering  their 
cause  triumphant.  The  exertions  of  the  saint  were  attended  with  geeti 
success — churches  and  religious  houses  were  erected  in  that  country 
during  the  time  of  his  first  preaching  there.  He  also  left  persons  to  in- 
struct the  converts  and  to  propagate  the  faith  of  Christ  during  his  tem- 
porary absence.  It  is  said  that  he  penetrated  into  the  Orkney  islands, 
and  formed  cells  in  them.  His  proceedings  in  the  western  isles  are  bet- 
ter known.  With  indefatigable  zeal  he  visited  them  frequently,  preach- 
ing the  gospel — supplying  them  with  religious  instructors — erecting 
churches,  and  founding  pious  communities.  Hymba,  one  of  those 
isles,  is  particularly  mentioned  as  a  favorite  retreat  of  St.  Columba. 
Here  he  erected  a  monastery,  over  which  he  placed,  some  years  after, 
his  maternal  uncle,  Eman,  and  in  which  he  was  visited  by  four  found- 
ers of  monasteries  in  Ireland :  Comgall,  Cainnech,  Brendan  of  Clonfert, 
and  Cormac  Hua  Liatliain ;  and  there,  while  celebrating  the  divine 
mysteries,  at  their  request,  and  in  the  presence  of  these  holy  men,  St. 
Brendan  saw  a  very  bright  flame,  like  a  burning  pillar,  as  if  ascending 
from  his  head,  which  continued  from  the  moment  of  consecration  until 
the.  sacrifice  was  completed.  It  was  also  in  this  island  that  he  had  some 
extraordinary  visions  from  heaven,  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  as 
many  nights. 

He  founded  several  monasteries  in  another  island  called  Ethica,  over 
one  of  which  presided  Baithen,  who  afterwards  became  liis  successor  in 
the  abbey  of  Hy.  A  disciple  of  his  and  a  priest  Finachan,  with  whom 
the  saint  was  displeased  for  concurring  in  having  promoted  to  the  priest- 
hood Aldus  (the  black),  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Irish  Picts,  a  san- 
guinary man,  who  had  killed,  beside  others,  Diermit,  monarch  of  Ire- 
land, founded  another  monastery  in  the  island  of  Ethica. 

While  St.  Columba  was  engaged  in  visiting  the  adjacent  islands, 
converting  and  civilizing  the  inhabitants,  he  was  frequently  obliged  to 
struggle  in  their  defence,  as  was  St.  Patrick,  in  Ireland,  against  cer- 
tain depredators,  professedly  Christians,  who  trafficked  in  the  plunder 
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those  islands  affbrdecL  One  of  those  spoliators,  John,  of  the  roya] 
fionily  of  Gaoran,  who  was  coasting  along  the  islands,  St  Columba 
wimed  to  desist  from  his  unlawful  pursuit,  and  to  return  the  booty 
whioh  he  acquired,  lest  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  should  overtake  him. 
Despising  the  admonition  of  Columba,^he  set  sail,  but  he  was  soon 
overtaken  by  a  violent  blast  from  the  north,  which  sank  the  vessel,  so 
tiiat  he  and  his  companions  miserably  perished,  as  St.  Columba  foretold. 

Having  excommunicated  some  of  the  ringleaders,  who  were  of  the 
royal  fiamily  of  the  British  Scots,  one  of  their  adherents,  Lamdess,  re- 
solved on  his  destruction,  rushed  against  him  with  a  spear,  but  the  saint 
providentially  escftiped  intact,  as  the  assassin,  notwithstanding  all  his 
might,  was  not  able  to  drive  his  weapon  through  the  garment  of  the 
faint,  which  Findulgan,  a  monk  of  Hymba,  who  threw  himself  between 
Cqlumba  and  his  intended  murderer,  had  put  on. 

St.  Columba  superintended  also  the  affairs  of  the  British  Scots,  and 
formed  some  religious  establishments  in  their  kingdom ;  one  of  those 
near  Logh-Awe,  in  Argyle,  was  governed  by  one  of  his  monks,  named 
Cailten.  Though  intent  in  watching  the  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  his 
Scottish  institutions,  Columba  did  not  neglect  the  care  of  those  which 
he  had  formed  in  Ireland.  Thither  he  sent  messengers  to  transact  the 
business  relative  to  their  management,  and  repaired  himself  in  person, 
when  matters  of  importance  required  that  he  should  appear.  He  was 
frequently  visited  by  persons  from  Ireland,  who  were  either  his  friends 
or  others  who  were  desirous  of  consulting  him  on  religious  subjects. 
Such  he  always  received,  whether  of  high  or  low  condition,  with  the 
great^t  kindness,  and  entertained  with  becoming  hospitality. 

Among  those  Irish  visitors  was  an  Aidus,  a  very  religious  man,  who 
ba4  lived  twelve  years  with  St.  Brendan,  of  Clonfert.  On  the  day  be- 
fore his  arrival,  Columba  said  to  his  brethren,  "  We  intend  to  fast  to- 
morrow,  as  usual,  because  it  will  be  Wednesday,  but  on  account  of  a 
stranger  who  will  be  with  us,  the  fast  will  be  broken."  Such  was  the 
discretion  of  Columba,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  give  necessary  refresh- 
ment to  a  wearied  traveller,  without  obliging  him  to  wait  for  the  ordi- 
nary hour  of  taking  food  on  a  fast  day.  Cronan,  a  bishop  of  Munster, 
was  another  visitor,  who  did  not  through  humility  wish  that  his  dignity, 
as  a  bishop,  should  be  known  to  Columba.  But  in  the  celebration  of 
mass  the  bishop  having  called  on  the  saint  to  join  him  as  a  priest  in 
breaking  the  Lord's  bread,  Columba  came  up  to  the  altar,  and  looking 
him  in  the  face,  said,  '^  Christ  bless  you,  brother,  do  you  alone  break  it, 
according  to  the  episcopal  rite,  for  now  we  know  that  you  are  a  bishop. 
Why  have  you  hitherto  endeavored  to  conceal  yourself,  so  as  not  to  let 
us  pay  that  veneration  due  to  you  by  us  I" 
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Columba  was  held  in  the  highest  yeneration  bj  clergy  and  people^ 
as  well  as  the  sovereigns  of  Ireland  and  those  of  Britain ;  an  instance 
of  which  occnrs  in  his  having  been  the  person  selected  for  inaugnrating, 
or  as  his  biographers  express  it,  '^  ordaining  Aidan  as  king  of  the  British 
Scots,"  after  the  death  of  Conal.  The  saint,  unwilling  to  inaugurate 
Aidan,  as  he  was  more  inclined  to  have  Eugene,  Aidan's  brother,  raised 
to  the  throne ;  but  having  been  repeatedly  warned  by  nocturnal  visions 
to  ordain  Aidan  as  king,  he  consented  to  do  so ;  and  the  prince  having 
arrived  at  his  monastery  of  Ily,  Columba  performed  the  ceremony. 
Cumineus  and  Adamnan  relate,  that  when  Columba  was  in  the  island 
of  Hymba,  an  angel  appeared,  holding  a  book,  whicli  the  heavenly  mes- 
senger ordered  him  to  read,  and  to  ordain  Aidan  king,  as  that  book 
commanded.  Tlie  saint  refusing  to  obey  the  order,  we  are  assured,  was 
struck  with  a  whip,  and  a  mark  was  left,  which  remained  during  his 
life.  Tlie  angel  then  assured  him  tliat  he  was  sent  by  the  Almighty, 
and  threatened  to  repeat  the  former  chastisement  if  he  would  persist  &i 
his  disobedience. 

Henceforth  Columba  became  nmch  attached  to  Aidan,  for  whom 
tlie  predilection  of  Heaven  was  so  signally  manifested,  and  afterwards 
evinced  his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  king,  whose 
inauguration  was  blessed  by  his  own  hand.  When  Aidan  was  after- 
wards coraimencing  a  battle  against  the  enemies  of  his  kingdom,  Co- 
lumba, then  in  the  monastery  of  Hy,  ordered  his  attendant  Diermit  to 
strike  the  bell,  upon  whicli  the  monks  hastened  to  the  church,  to  whom 
he  annoimced,  having  first  devoted  some  time  to  prayer,  that  the  barba- 
rians were  defeated,  and  that  Aidan  had  gained  a  victory,  yet  not  with- 
out great  loss  on  his  side. 

In  the  year  590,  St.  Columba  paid  a  visit  to  Ireland — an  assembly 
being  at  that  time  held  at  Drumceat,  in  the  county  of  Deny.  Aidns 
was  then  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  Columba  was  invited  in  the  nibst 
pressing  manner  to  assist  at  this  national  convention.  It  appears,  that 
one  of  its  objects  was  the  suppression  of  the  Bardic  institute,  against 
whicli  was  raised  a  cry  of  general  dissatisfaction  throughout  the 
country.  Various  were  the  charges  which  the  enemies  of  the  order 
preferred ;  and  to  destruction  would  the  whole  order  have  been  doomed, 
had  not  Columba  interposed  liis  good  offices.  Upon  his  advice  it  was 
arranged  that  their  number  should  be  limited,  and  that  certain  rules 
should  be  adopted,  by  which  annoyance  to  the  public  would  be  re- 
moved. From  Dmmceat  St.  Columba  repaired  to  his  favorite  monas- 
teries of  Derry  and  Durrow ;  he  afterwards  visited  Clonniacnoise,  where 
he  was  deceived  with  great  marks  of  attention  and  kindness.  At  this 
time  he  also  visited  the  abbey  of  Ballysadare,  whither  St  Muridach, 
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hUhop  of  Killala,  and  St  Dervhail,  a  holy  nun  of  Erris,  came  to  pay 
Inm  their  respects,  with  whom  he  must  have  tarried  for  some  time,  as  he 
ii  enumerated  among  the  saints  who  blessed  the  port  of  Killala.  His 
next  visit  was  to  St  Comgall,  of  Bangor ;  thence  he  went  to  Coloraine, 
4o  which  place  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  came  in  multitude  to  see 
Um  and  obtain  his  benediction.  St.  Golumba  returned  to  his  monas- 
tery of  Hy,  and  though  now  far  advanced  in  years,  continued  to  govern 
both  it  and  his  other  religious  establishments. 

The  happy  day  of  his  release  &om  toil  approaching,  Golumba,  attend- 
ed by  Diermit  went  to  bless  the  bam  which  belonged  to  the  monasteiy, 
md  having  acquainted  his  faithful  attendant  that  the  last  of  his  days  had 
arrived,  he  ascended  an  eminence,  and  with  up-raised  hands  gave  his 
benediction  to  the  monastery.  On  his  return  to  the  abbey  he  sat  down 
in  an  adjoining  hut,  and  copied  a  part  of  the  Psalter ;  and  having  come 
to  a  passage  in  the  33d  Psalm :  "  Inquirentes  autem  Dominum,  non  de* 
flcient  omni  bono,"  he  stopped,  and  said,  ''Let  Baithen  ^vrite  the 
remainder." 

The  saint  afterwards  attended  vespers  in  choir,  and  then  retired  to 
his  cell,  where  he  reclined  on  his  bed  of  stone,  and  gave  instructions 
which  were  to  be  at  a  future  time  delivered  to  the  brethren  of  his 
flstablishments.  The  hour  for  midnight  prayers  having  anived,  Golum- 
ba hastened  to  the  church ;  his  attendant  soon  after  entered,  and  found 
Inm  in  a  reclining  posture  before  the  altar,  and  at  the  point  of  death. 
Koomediately  the  monks  were  assembled,  who  were  expressing  their  sor- 
row with  tears,  but  the  saint  raising  his  eyes,  viewed  them  with  a  bright 
and  cheerful  countenance,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Diermit,  who 
raised  his  right  hand,  Golumba  gave  a  final  benediction  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour,  whom  he  faith- 
fidly  served,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  9tli  of  June,  A.D.  597, 
and  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  memory  of  this  great  and  extraordinary  saint  is,  and  ever  will 
be  held  in  the  highest  veneration,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  also  in  Scot- 
land, the  Hebrides,  and  over  the  western  church.  Though  only  a  priest, 
St.  Golumba  exercised  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  even  over  the  bishops 
ef  those  countries,  and  this  singular  privilege  was  reserved  to  his  suc- 
cessors a  considerable  time  after  his  death,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his 
memory.  St.  Golumba  drew  up  a  monastic  rule,  wliich  was  strictly  and 
fluthfully  observed  in  all  the  houses  of  his  institute.  He  composed 
several  tracts  in  prose  and  verse,  abounding  with  scriptural  knowledge 
and  theological  research.  Three  of  his  Latin  hymns  have  been  pub- 
Kshed, — ^the  first  commencing  with  the  eternity,  unity  and  trinity  of 
God,  embraces  other  sacred  subjects,  and  concludes  with  a  description 
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of  the  day  of  judgment,  the  general  resorrectiony  and  the  rewards  e^ 
the  just  and  the  impious.  He  has  also  left  a  beautiful  tract  in  honor  of 
8t  Kieran,  of  Clonmacnoise.  His  last  composition  was  the  life  of  St. 
Patrick,  written  in  the  Irish  language.  With  respect  to  the  prophecieB 
which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  St.  Columba,  there  is  no  settled  opinion 
among  the  antiquarians  of  our  island ;  some  receive  them  as  genuine^ 
and  others  reject  them  as  not  authentic.  The  monastery  6f  Hy  ww 
governed  by  his  successor,  Baithen,  and  the  institute  of  Columba  hav- 
ing long  contributed  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  was  preeminently  the 
glory  and  the  ornament  of  the  western  church. 

Saint  Columbanus  was  a  native  of  Leinster,  and  bom  about  the  year 
569.  When  a  yputh-,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  venerable 
Senile,  who  was  at  that  time  eminent  in  sanctity  as  well  as  in  know- 
ledge of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Under  the  guidance  of  such  a  preceptotr^ 
Columbanus  formed  the  resolution  of  engaging  in  the  monastic  state, 
and  under  the  influence  of  this  pious  resolve  repaired  to  Bangor,  where 
he  remained  for  many  years  under  the  discipline  of  its  holy  abbot,  St. 
Comgall.  Superior  talents,  a  powerful  mind,  a  happy  disposition,  and 
an  ardent  desire  to  please  Qod  and  to  dedicate  his  days  to  the  service  df 
religion  were  strongly  exhibited  in  the  life  of  Columbanus,  while  at 
Bangor.  With  this  object  in  view  he  fixed  his  mind  on  retiring  to  some 
foreign  country,  and  having  notified  to  the  holy  abbot  of  Bangor  his 
resolve,  twelve  of  the  brethren  were  chosen  to  become  the  companiodi 
of  his  spiritual  labors.  Having  proceeded  to  Britain,  the  missionaries 
embarked  for  Gaul,  and  arrived  about  the  year  590,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Burgundy.  The  neighboring  territory  of  the  Vosges  was  that  which 
they  selected,  and  having  penetrated  into  this  wild  and  desolate  region, 
they  fixed  their  abode  in  a  deserted  fort  called  Anagrates ;  in  such  s 
place  they  must  have  endured  some  privations,  living  on  a  limited  supply 
of  wild  herbs,  and  a  kind  of  apples  which  the  wilderness  produced.  The 
fame  of  their  sanctity  spreading  far  and  near,  numbers  of  people  ap- 
proached to  hear  the  words  of  salvation  from  the  lips  of  Columbanus ; 
many  of  them  presenting  themselves,  and  requesting  admission  into  tds 
community.  It  was  therefore  found  necessary  to  erect  a  monastery.  A 
site  was  fixed  upon,  named  Luxen,  in  the  centre  of  tlie  forest,  about 
eight  miles  distant  from  the  fort,  that  first  afforded  Columbanus  and  his 
companions  a  temporary  retreat. 

The  number  of  postulants  daily  augmenting,  a  second  monastery 
was  founded,  which  obtained,  from  the  number  of  its  springs,  the  name 
of  "  Fontaines."  St.  Columbanus  drew  up  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of 
his  instjjtute,  which  was  afterwards  observed  in  France  before  that  of 
St  Benedict  was  introduced,  and  the  Gallican  bishops  in  the  council  of 
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Maeon,  A.D.  627,  commonded  the  constitutions  of  Columbaniis,  which, 
tar  many  yearS|  having  been  the  rule  in  several  monasteries  of  France, 
lUly,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  were  at  length  modified  and  engrafted 
with  those  of  St.  Benedict.  As  the  trials  of  this  life  are  the  ordinary 
portiou  of  zealous  and  holy  men,  Columbanus  was  obliged  to  endure 
trouble,  which  Theodoric,  king  of  Burgundy,  or  rather  the  queen  dow- 
^gsr  Brunchant  set  in  operation.  For  some  time  the  king  behaved  with 
kindness — ^was  wont  to  visit  the  saint  in  his  solitude,  and  listened  with 
attention  to  the  instructions  whicli  Columbanus  impafi*ted ;  but  the 
haughty  and  irreligious  woman,  Brunchant,  who  had  long  held  the 
leins  of  government,  soon  contrived  to  remove  the  impressions  which 
the  councils  of  the  saint  tended  to  make.  The  queen  dowager  fruA- 
tiated  the  arrangement  of  tlie  king^s  marriage,  as  she  could  not  endure 
a  rival  in  the  court ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  such  an 
evant,  she  employed  every  means  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  prince, 
and  lead  him  into  the  most  debasing  excesses.  Perfectly  successful 
in  her  infamous  design,  the  court  became  a  den  of  prostitution; 
order,  religion,  decency  disregarded,  vicious  example  soon  produced 
ito  baneful  effects,  and  began  to  corrode  the  heart  of  society  in  all  its 
grades,  as  a  cancer.  Columbanus,  apprized  of  its  ravages,  remonstrated 
vith  Theodoric,  who  imheeded  his  admonitions.  He  repaired  to  Spissia, 
where  the  court  was  held,  but  he  could  not  be  induced  to  put  up  at  the 
palace,  or  in  any  of  the  royal  mansions.  The  king  having  heard  of  his 
arrival,  resolved  to  receive  the  saint  with  becoming  respect ;  the  ser- 
vants of  his  household  were  in  attendance,  and  a  sumptuous  repast  pre- 
pared for  him,  w/iosefood  consisted  of  the  mild  herbs  which  the  wilder- 
0688  afibrded ;  but  sumptuous  and  delicious  as  they  were,  the  royal 
repast  had  no  attraction  for  tlie  saint.  ^'  What  meancth  this  munifi- 
oence  ?"  asked  Columbanus ;  "  why  those  costly  presents,  whicli  to  us 
must  be  unacceptable  ?  It  is  written,  '  Tlie  Most  Iligh  rejects  the  gifts 
of  the  impious,'  nor  is  it  meet  that  the  servants  of  Ood  should  be 
defiled  with  such  viands." 

To  the  remonstrance  and  to  the  advice  of  Columbanus,  the  king  and 
Brunchant  replied,  promising  a  reform.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the 
aaint  departed,  when  the  irregularities  of  the  court  were  renewed,  and 
scenes  of  more  refined  vice  and  profligacy  introduced.  Again  the  zeal 
of  Columbanus  is  directed  against  the  contagious  example  of  the  court 
He  addresses  a  letter  to  the  king,  denouncing  his  depravity,  and  reject- 
ing communion  with  him,  until  he  would  have  shewn  abundant  signs  of 
repentance.  Brunchant,  still  intent  on  maintaining  her  evil  influence, 
even  at  the  expense  of  religion  and  the  character  of  the  king,  once 
siore  inflamed  the  passions  of  Theodoric,  which  the  strong  remonstrance 
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of  Columbanns  was  calculated  to  tranquilize ;  and  accompanied  bj  his 
courtiers  and  guards,  the  king  set  out  for  Luxen,  determined  on  expel* 
ing  Golumbanus  and  his  community  from  bis  kingdom.  The  cloist^ 
was  entered  by  the  king ;  an  armed  soldiery  was  stationed  in  the  abode 
of  prayer  and  meditation,  while  Columbanus  remained  in  the  sanetaaiy, 
and  addressed  the  king  in  language  becoming  a  man  who  was  resolred 
to  lay  down  his  life  in  the  cause  of  rell^on  and  morals.  "  If,"  he  er* 
claims,  "  thou  art  come,  sire,  to  violate  the  discipline  already  estab- 
lished, or  to  destroy  the  dwellings  of  God's  servants,  know,  that  ill 
heaven  tliere  is  a  just  and  avenging  power :  thy  kingdom  shall  be  taken 
from  thee,  and  both  thou  and  thy  royal  race  shall  be  cut  off  and 
destroyed  on  the  earth."  Tlie  king,  alarmed  and  struck  with  remorte, 
withdrew  to  his  palace ;  however,  soon  after,  a  body  of  troops  wane 
ordered  to  proceed,  and  expel  Columbanus  and  his  Irish  associates  from 
the  king's  dominions;  those  who  were  natives  of  France  were  permitted 
to  remain  ;  and  our  saint,  on  his  departure,  amidst  the  tears  and  lamen- 
tations of  his  disciples,  besought  them  to  be  of  good  heart,  that  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  would  be  their  father,  and  reward  them  in 
those  mansions  of  bliss,  into  which  the  perpetrators  of  sacrilege  can 
never  expect  to  enter.  St.  Columbanus  departed  from  the  Yofiges, 
having  resided  about  twenty  years  in  tliat  country.  Eagamimd,  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  had  orders  to  escort  those  holy  men  to  the  sea- 
board,— ^an  office  which  he  performed  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  as  the 
minion  of  abused  authority  almost  invariably  is  wont  to  do.  Tlie  jour- 
ney was  continued  without  intemiption,  day  and  night ;  and  having  at 
length  reached  Nevei-s,  they  were  compelled  to  embark  in  boats,  then 
l)lying  on  the  Loire.  Passing  by  Tours,  they,  witJi  great  difficulty  ar- 
rived at  Nantz,  where  they  remained  a  few  days,  awaiting  a  passage  to 
Ireland.  A  vessel  being  ready  to  put  to  sea,  they  embarked,  and  on  bar- 
ing reached  tlie  ocean,  a  violent  storm  arose,  which  drove  back  the  ship, 
and  cast  her  on  the  shore,  where  she  lay  during  the  night.  The  cap- 
tain and  bis  crew,  imder  the  impression  that  liis  mishap  arose  from 
having  tlie  saint  and  hLs  companions  on  board,  refused  to  bring  them 
further,  and  accordingly  they  were  left  on  the  shore.  The  storm  imme- 
diately abated,  and  the  ship  put  to  sea.  Columbanus  acknowledging 
tlie  will  of  heaven  in  the  event,  and  reflecting  on  the  important  servioee 
which  he  could  render  to  the  ignorant  inhabitants  of  the  district,  di- 
rected his  stops  to  Nantz,  and  thence  to  Austrasia,  over  which  Tlieodo- 
bcrt,  tlie  brother  of  his  persecutor,  ruled.  His  ulterior  aim  was  to  form 
a  settlement  in  some  part  of  Italy,  near  the  Alps.  During  his  journey 
thither,  he  was  kindly  received  by  several  biishops,  and  experienced 
great  hospitalify  from  Clotharins,  the  relative  of  Theodoric,  and  king  of 
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dw  SouBona.    When  he  entered  the  douiiniona  of  Tlieodobort,  ho  was 
introdaeed  to  the  king,  and  was  received  with  every  umrk  of  respect 
and  attention.    Having  in  a  few  days  embarked  on  the  Khino,  he  con- 
tinned  his  route  to  Mentz,  and  preached  tlicre  at  the  re<iuest  of  the 
Uflhop,  who  wished  to  detain  him,  but  his  zeal  for  the  couvorsion  of 
those  who  were  still  in  the  darkness  of  error  and  superstition  outweigh- 
ing every  other  consideration,  he  was  allowed  to  proceed  on  his  journey. 
At  the  desire  of  the  good  king  Theodobcrt,  of  Austrasia,  he  travelled 
iloDg  the  lake  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  and  converted  in  the  canton  of 
Zog,  a  great  number  of  people  to  the  faith  of  Christ    Tlience  he  do 
parted  for  Arbona,  near  the  lake  of  Constance ;  but  this  district  havhig 
been  tolerably  well  supplied  with  missionaries,  he  directed  his  course 
towards  the  ancient  Bregentz,  which  an  idolatrous  people  inhabited, 
and  from  whom  ho  met  with  an  immediate  repulse.    Deeming  it  more 
pmdent  to  begin  his  labors  with  tlie  Swiss,  who  dwelt  in  the  adjoining 
lands,  he  removed  amongst  them,  and  by  numerous  miracles,  incessant 
preaching,  and  the  good  example  of  his  community,  he  succeeded  in 
converting  tlie  entire  population  of  this  hitherto  unfrequented  territory, 
Betuming  to  Bregentz  with  his  brethren  and  a  number  of  the  Swiss, 
Oolnmbanus  entered  their  Pagan  tem])le  on  a  solemn  festival, — address- 
ed the  people — invoked  the  name  of  Clirist,  and  forthwith  the  tliree 
great  brazen  statues  which  they  worshipped  were  prostrated,  and  the 
leading  men  and  principal  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  converted  to 
the  faith.     At  their  request,  Columbanus  erected  a  monastery  in  tlielr 
neighborhood,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  Ireland,  annexed  a  school 
to  it,  which  became,  in  after  ages,  much  celebrated. 

St.  Columbanus  feeling  an  imj)ulj5e  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  Venetii  or  Sclavi,  but  warned  from  heaven  that  the  period  for  their 
conversion  had  not  yet  come,  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Italy,  and  ar- 
rived in  Milan  about  the  year  612.  Tlie  Arian  heresy,  though  ably 
refuted  by  different  writers,  and  solemnly  condemned  by  the  general 
council  of  Nice,  was  still  upheld  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Eastern  church.  Against  those  heretics  Columbanus  published  a  very 
learned  tract,  demonstrating  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  (ifxl,  from  the 
lathority  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  as  well  as  the  unifonn  tradition  of  all 
ages.  At  this  time,  likewise,  the  celebrated  question  of  the  three 
chapters  had  caused  an  unusual  sensation  all  over  Italy.  Tlio  prr>- 
dnction  called  the  "  three  chaptcra "  was  condemned  in  the  second 
council  of  Constantinople,  the  fifth  general  one  of  the  church  held  in 
the  year  533,  and  yet  the  controversy  which  they  rais^^l,  was  still  agi- 
tated at  Milan ;  and  though  their  condemnation  put  an  effectual  stop 
to  the  progress  of  Nestorianism,  still  there  were  many  in  the  East  and 
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West  who  endeavored  to  uphold  that  impious  hereey.  It  was  this  ci^- 
camstance  that  caused  St  Oolumbanus  to  address  his  fiuuous  epistle  to- 
Pope  Boniface  IV. 

^^  To  the  most  lovely  of  all  Europe — to  the  head  of  all  the  churches. 
— ^to  the  beloved  father — ^to  the  exalted  jgrelate — to  the  pastor  of  pas- 
tors," &c.  In  the  body  of  the  letter,  Columbanus  proceeds  to  sftj : 
^<  For  we,  Irish,  are  disciples  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  all  the 
divinely  inspired  canonical  writers,  adhering  constantly  to  the  evangeli- 
cal and  apostolical  doctrine.  Amongst  us,  neither  Jew,  heretic,  or  schis- 
matic can  be  found,  but  the  Catholic  faith  unaltered,  unshaken,  preciselj 
as  we  have  '  received  it  &om  you,'  who  are  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles. For  as  I  have  already  said,  we  are  attached  to  the  chair  of  Peter; 
and  although  Eomo  is  great  and  renowned,  yet  with  us  it  is  great  and 
illustrious,  only  on  account  of  that  apostolic  chair.  Through  the  two 
apostles  of  Christ,  you  are  almost  celestial,  and  'Ilome  is  the  head  of 
the  churches  of  the  'world.'  " 

In  the  year  613,  St.  Columbanus,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  king 
Amulf,  founded  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  in  a  romantic  part  of  the 
Apennines ;  in  the  mean  time,  Theodoric  was  cut  off,  when  on  the  point 
of  waging  war  against  Clotharius,  who  was  his  relative  ;  two  of  his  sons 
were  slain,  and  the  third  was  expelled  the  kingdom.  The  infamous 
Brunchant  was  put  to  death  by  Clotharius,  who  ascended  the  throne^ 
and  became  monarch  of  all  France,  A.D.  613. 

Columbanus,  thus  tried  in  the  fiimace  of  persecution  under  Tlieodo- 
ric,  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  his  holy  retreat  of  Bobbio,  and 
died  on  the  2l8t  of  November,  615,  and  in  the  seventy-second  yeair  of 
his  age. 

Tlie  pen  of  this  great  saint  produced  many  essays  on  various  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  a  spiritual  life.  His  monastic  rule  consisted  of  ten 
chapters :— of  obedience,  silence,  regimen,  tlie  shunning  of  cupidity, 
contempt  of  vanity,  on  chastity,  the  divine  office,  discretion,  mortificap 
tion,  and  the  perfection  of  the  monk.  The  memory  of  Columbanus 
will  be  ever  revered  in  the  western  church ;  and  while  in  Ireland  his 
name  is  handed  down  with  admiration,  the  pages  of  Gallican  history 
will  supply  a  splendid  record  of  the  services  done  to  that  nation  by  the 
zeal,  labors  and  writings  of  St.  Columbanus. 

Saint  G  alius  or  Gall  was  one  of  the  principal  disciples  who  had  ac- 
companied St.  Columbanus  on  his  mission  from  Ireland.  Ilaving 
removed  from  Bregentz  to  Milan,  in  the  year  612,  Columbanus  entrustr 
ed  his  favorite  companion,  Gallus,  with  the  care  of  the  infant  congrega- 
tions, which  had  been  formed  in  that  territory.  Zealous  for  the  conver- 
sion of  this  country,  Oallus  entered  the  deserts,  with  which  it  aboundedi 
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and  having  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  Stinace,  he  erected  a  monaa- 
tciy  on  tlie  site,  where  the  town  and  abbey  of  St  Gall  now  stand.  The 
fiune  of  his  sanctity  soon  became  celebrated  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  doctrine  which  he  preached  was  attested  by  numberless  mi- 
racles. 

.  The  see  of  Constance  being  vacant,  and  the  prelates  and  clergy 
having  assembled  to  elect  a  chief  pastor,  Gallus  was  invited  by  the 
Duke  Gunzo  to  attend.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  assembly,  the  clergy 
aroee,  and  casting  their  eyes  on  the  holy  Gallus,  declared,  with  one 
voice,  that  he  was  the  pei'son  best  suited  to  fill  the  vacant  chair.  The 
duke  himself,  in  the  interim,  addressed  Gallus  in  the  following  words : 
^'Do  you  hear  what  they  say  .of  you  ?"  "  I  wish,"  replied  Gallus,  "  that 
what  they  have  said  had  been  the  fact ;  but  do  they  not  know,  that  the 
canons  will  not,  imless  in  some  very  urgent  case,  allow  pereons  to  be 
ordained  bishops  of  districts,  of  which  they  are  not  natives.  I  have  a 
deacon,  John,  a  native  of  this  country,  to  whom  everything  that  has 
been  stated  of  me  may  be  justly  applied  ;  and  as  I  think  him  elected  by 
the  divine  judgment,  I  propose  him  to  you  as  your  bishop."  John,  who 
was  both  a  learned  and  holy  man,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  assembly,  concealed  himself  in  the  church  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, without  the  town.  John  was  soon  discovered  and  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  clergy,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  Constance,  on 
the  recommendation  of  St.  Gallus.  The  learned  abbot  Eustasius,  of 
Laxen,  which  St.  Columbanus  had  founded,  being  dead,  the  monks 
determined  on  electing  Gallus  as  his  successor,  and  accordingly  a 
deputation  waited  on  the  saint,  to  whom  he  replied,  "That  having 
abandoned  his  friends  and  his  native  country,  and  having  chosen  a  soli- 
tude for  his  abode,  he  could  not  think  of  being  raised  to  any  rank  which 
might  involve  him  in  the  cares  of  this  world." 

St.  Gallus,  who  was  an  assiduous  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  has  left 
behind  him  some  sermons  and  tracts  on  the  scriptures  and  on  mystical 
theology.  The  labors  and  miracles  of  St.  Gallus  were  such,  that  he  is 
recognized  as  the  apostle  of  the  Swiss.  Ue  died  in  the  ninety-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  on  the  16th  of  October,  A.D.  645. 

Saint  Furscy  was  about  this  time  employed  in  forming  a  new  and 
extensive  mission  at  Lagny  and  along  the  north-western  coast  of  Gaul. 

Fursey  was  descended  of  the  kings  of  southern  Munster,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  island  of  Inisquin  in  the  coimty  of  Galway. 
Bathmat,  near  Lough  Corrib,  in  the  present  deanery  of  Annadown,  was 
his  first  establishment.  Thinking  tliat  his  labors  might  be  more  use- 
ful or  necessary  in  some  other  region,  he  withdrew  to  Britain,  taking 

with  ^™  some  religious  companions,  among  whom  were  his  brothers 
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Foillan  and  Ultan.  Sigberet,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  kindly  received 
{he  saint,  and  soon  after,  in  the  heart  of  a  forest  adjoining  the  ocean,  he 
erected  a  monastery,  near  Bargh  Castle,  in  Suffolk;  this  retreat  he 
regarded  as  well  adapted  for  a  contemplative  life ;  and  moreover  being 
surrounded  wiih  a  population  grossly  ignorant,  partly  Christian,  partly 
Pagan,  his  labors  among  them  were  extraordinary  and  eminently  ano- 
cessful.  Through  the  advice  of  St  Fursey,  Sigberet,  having  resigned 
the  sceptre  to  his  kinsman  Eyrie,  embraced  the  monastic  state. 

Penda,  king  of  the  Mercians,  finding  this  opportunity  for  extending 
his  dominions,  took  the  field  and  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army ;  the  affairs  of  Eyrie  being  thus  placed  in  a  critical  position,  his 
subjects  prevailed  on  Sigberet  to  come  forth  from  his  solitude  and 
animate  them  in  the  conflict. 

The  pious  king  yielded  to  their  wishes — ^with  a  wand  in  his  hand  he 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  engagement,  and  victory  declaring  in 
favor  of  the  Mercians,  Sigberet  and  his  kinsman  were  among  the  nnm- 
ber  of  the  slain.  Fursey,  after  this  untoward  event,  wishing  to  lead  A 
more  retired  life,  gave  up  the  care  of  the  monastery  to  his  brother 
Foillan,  and  repaired  to  France.  On  his  way  through  Ponthieu,  in  ft 
place  called  Mazeroeles,  he  raised  the  son  of  the  Duke  Haymon  to  life, 
and  continuing  his  journey,  was  well  received  by  Clevis,  the  second, 
king  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy.  Admiring  the  sanctity  of  Fursey  and 
his  companions,  and  moreover,  anxious  that  they  should  remain  in  his 
dominions,  the  king  assigned  him  some  land  at  Lagny,  near  the  Mame, 
about  six  leagues  from  Paris,  where  Fursey  erected  a  monastery,  AJ). 
644 ;  his  establishment  was  for  centuries  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed, 
and  the  fruitful  nursery  of  saints  and  scholars.  St.  Fursey  died  at 
Macerios  on  the  16th  of  January,  A.D.  650 ;  his  remains  were  after- 
wards translated  to  Peronne  in  Picardy  and  interred  on  tlie  east  side  of 
the  high  altar.  The  Ulster  annals  and  other  authorities  state,  that 
Fursey  was  a  bishop.  Among  his  disciples,  who  were  natives  of  Ire- 
land, and  whose  services  are  still  recorded  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  may  be  mentioned  the  Abbots  Eloquius,  Adalgisus,  Mal- 
guil,  Lactan,  Mombulus,  Fredegand,  and  Bertuin,  bishop  of  Maconia, 
in  the  territory  of  Liege,  and  Etto  bishop  and  aoostle  of  the  Avemes. 

See  Eathmat,  County  Galway. 

Saint  Kylian,  the  illustrious  apostle  of  Franconia,  was  raised  to  the 
episcopacy  in  Ireland ;  withdrew  from  his  native  country  in  the  year 
686  to  the  Continent,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  missionaries,  among 
whom  were  Colman,  a  priest,  and  Totnan,  a  deacon.  Among  the  in- 
habitants of  Wurtzburg,  in  Franconia,  the  errors  of  Pa^toism  still 
|»evailed.     And  thither  Eilian  proceeded,  having  first  obtained  the 
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amedon  of  Conon,  who  then  presided  in  the  See  of  Eome.  The  truths 
of  the  Gk)6pel,  enunciated  by  the  example  and  the  preaching  of  Eylian, 
.Blade  rapid  progress  through  the  extensive  territory  of  Franconia: 
.jSosbert)  the  ruling  prince,  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ,  while  the 
labors  of  the  holy  missionary  were  every  day  more  suqcessful. 

The  marriage  of  Gozbert  with  Geilana,  the  wife  of  his  brother,  after 
aome  time  called  forth  the  admonitions,  of  St.  Eylian;  he  represented 
to  the  king  the  impropriety  of  such  connexion,  and  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  separation,  to  which  the  king  assented.  GeQana,  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  king's  resolution,  procured  two  assassins,  who  entered 
die  church  at  night,  while  Eylian  and  his  companions,  Colman  and 
Totnan,  had  been  singing  the  divine  office.  The  holy  missionaries 
cheerfully  submitted  to  the  will  of  heaven  and  suffered  on  the  8th  of 
Jiily,  A.D.  689 ;  their  remains  were  interred  in  the  church  of  Wurtz- 
burg,  where  St.  Kylian  is  revered  as  its  apostle  and  patron. 

Saint  Fiacre  was  of  an  illustrious  family  in  Ireland.  Wishing  to  lead 
a  solitary  life,  he  withdrew  to  France  with  some  disciples,  and  applied 
to  St.  Faro,  who  was  attentive  to  the  Irish  on  account  of  St.  Columba- 
nus,  whom  his  father  Channeric  entertained,  for  some  lonesome  spot  to 
which  he  could  retire  from  the  trouble  of  the  world.  This  good  bishop 
immediately  gave  him  one  out  of  his  patrimony  at  a  place  called 
Breuil,  which  was  surrounded  with  forests:  here  he  erected  a  mon- 
astery in  honor  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  in  which  he  received  strangers 
and  his  guests,  living  himself  in  his  cell.  Like  unto  other  Irish  saints, 
lie  debarred  females  from  admission  to  his  monastery;  liis  reputation 
&r  sanctity  was  such,  that  infirm  persons  from  all  parts  were  brought 
to  him,  who  received  health  by  liis  laying  hands  on  them.  The  year  of 
las  deatli  is  not  known,  but  his  festival  is  observed  on  the  80th  of 
August.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  oratory  of  Breuil,  which 
has  been  constantly  frequented  by  pilgrims,  though  they  were  removed 
to  the  cathedral  of  Meaux  in  the  year  1568  for  protection  against  the 
Galvinists.  Innumerable  miracles  are  said  tq  have  been  performed 
there,  and  a  great  number  of  churches  and  oratories  have  been  erected 
in  honor  of  St.  Fiacre  in  France,  where  his  festival  is  generally  ob- 
served. 

Saint  Livinus,  Martyr.  See  archdiocese  of  Dublin. 
Saint  Rumold,  Martyr.  See  archdiocese  of  Dublin. 
Saint  Frigidian,  a  native  of  Ireland  and  bishop  of  Lucca  during 
twenty-eight  years.  The  saint  was  son  of  Ultach,  king  of  Ulster.  Re- 
generated in  the  waters  of  baptism  without  the  concurrence  of  his 
parents,  he  became  inflamed  with  such  an  ardent  faith,  that  he  did  not, 
niien  a  youth,  hesitate  to  travel  to  Eome  through  love  to  his  Bedeemer. 
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He  was  there  honorably  received  hj  Pelagius  L,  and  constitated  a 
canon  of  the  Lateran  church,  and  having  spent  some  time  with  thesii 
he  at  length  embraced  their  institute.  Having  afterwards  returned  to 
Ireland,  his  parents  endeavoring  to  regain  him  to  the  errors  of  Pagaor 
ism,  advised  him  to  enter  on  the  matrimonial  state ;  but  by  the  open^ 
tion  of  divine  grace,  having  abandoned  \  their  idolatry,  they  were 
converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  in  which  Frigidian  miraculously  coiir 
firmed  them  by  recalling  his  own  sister,  who  had  been  dead,  to  life. 

He  soon  left  his  family,  founded  a  monastery,  in  which  he  estab- 
lished the  rule  of  his  own  institute,  and  lived  tliere  in  the  holiest 
manner ;  but  the  fame  of  his  sanctity  and  miracles  being  spread  far  and 
near,  he  again,  in  order  to  avoid  the  eulogy  of  men,  returned  to  Italy, 
and  tarried  at  Lucca,  where  he  was  so  much  esteemed  by  the  citizens 
on  account  of  his  manifold  virtues,  that  he  was  at  their  unanimouB 
solicitation  consecrated  their  bishop;  having  imdertakeu  the  office  of 
the  episcopal  function,  liis  care,  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  benefits  of 
religion,  was  such,  that  within  the  space  of  twenty  years,  which  he 
governed  the  see  of  Lucca,  he  erected  as  many  baptismal  churched, 
the  chief  one  of  which  was  dedicated  to  the  three  holy  Lcvites,  and  in 
which  is  still  preserved  a  huge  rock,  which  could  not  be  moved,  until 
the  faith  and  piety  of  the  holy  bishop  obtained  its  removal  6rom  the 
Almighty. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lucca  sufiering  much  from  the  inundations  of 
the  river,  the  holy  bishop,  having  drawn  a  harrow  or  rake  over  its 
banks,  freed  them  from  further  injury.  Full  of  merit  and  rich  in  good 
works,  St.  Frigidian  rested  happily  in  tlie  Lord,  A.D.  588.  His  re- 
mains were  deposited  in  the  aforesaid  church  of  the  Levites.  In  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  the  body  of  a  lady  happened  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  tomb  in  which  that  of  Frigidian  lay;  the  dame  immediately 
reviving,  exclaims,  "Take  me  hence,  because  you  have  put  me  over 
the  body  of  St.  Frigidian."  By  this  incident  was  discovered  the  tomb 
of  the  saint,  which  had  been  two  hundred  years  unknown.  The  invenr 
tion  of  his  relics  is  observed  by  the  citizens  of  Lucca  on  the  14tli  of  the 
kalends  of  December.  The  lady  having  been  miraculously  instrumental 
in  discovering  the  body,  again  slept  in  the  Lord. 

Saint  Cataldus,  the  renowned  bishop  of  Tarentum,  was  a  native  of 
Munster,  and  bom,  it  is  supposed,  not  far  from  Lismore.  His  father's 
name  was  Echu,  his  mother's  Achlenna.  He  studied  at  the  famous 
school  of  Lismore,  and  afterwards  became  a  professor  in  that  establish- 
ment. His  lectures  were  attended  by  a  great  number  of  students  from 
various  countries.  The  precise  time  in  which  Cataldus  was  thus  em- 
ployed, cannot  be  ascertained.    It  is  evidently  later  than  the  year  683 
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when  St  Carthag  founded  the  monastery  and  school  of  Lismore.  While 
iBBtracting  others  in  literature,  his  piety  and  devotion  edified  them. 
He  is  said  to  have  erected  a  church  at  Lismore,  in  honor  of  the  Mother 
oTGod. 

•  It  is  related  that  Gataldus  im;urred  the  displeasure  of  a  prince,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  The  king  soon  repented  of 
Mb  violent  conduct,  and  to  make  reparation  for  the  injury,  granted  him 
a  district,  which  belonged  to  a  chieftain,  Meltridis  or  Moelochtride,  who 
h&d  recently  died.  There  the  saint  erected  a  church,  of  which  he  was 
immediately  appointed  bishop,  about  A.D.  670.  Having  governed  this 
tee  at  Sachan  for  some  time,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jomsalem,  and  intending  to 'return  to  Ireland,  he  was  admonished  in  a 
ifkion  to  proceed  to  Tarentum.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  found  the  in- 
habitants immersed  in  vice  and  crime  almost  heathenish.  Having 
hnded  some  distance  from  the  city,  he  cured  on  his  way  to  it  a  woman 
irho  had  been  deaf  and  dumb,  and  when  entering,  relieved  a  man  &om 
Uindness.  Immediately  noticed,  he  was  listened  to  with  great  atten- 
tion, while  preaching  to  the  people,  and  soon  after  was  unanimously 
ippointed  to  the  see  of  Tarentum,  which  he  governed  many  years  with 
riiigalar  wisdom  and  zeal.  It  is  probable  that  his  appointment  to  this 
see  occurred  in  or  about  the  year  687.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not 
known.  His  festival  is  kept  there  on  the  8tli  of  March.  He  is  held  in 
the  highest  veneration  at  Tarentum  and  elsewhere.  A  great  number  of 
miracles  are  said  to  have  been  performed  at  his  tomb.  A  brother  of 
JSt  Gataldus,  named  Donatus,  is  reckoned  among  the  bishops  of  Lecce, 
a  noble  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  said  that  these  holy 
brothers  lived  together,  as  hermits,  for  some  time  near  a  small  town, 
now  called  San  Cataldo. 

Saint  Donatus,  bishop  of  Fiesole,  in  Tuscany,  flourished  in  the  ninth 
century,  was  an  Irishman,  and  it  appears,  had  been  a  bishop  before  he 
undertook  his  pilgrimage  to  Home.  A  disciple,  named  Andrew,  of  a 
*  very  illustrious  family,  whom  he  had  instructed  in  Ireland,  accompanied 
him  on  this  expedition.  They  arrived  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of 
Lewis  the  Pious ;  having  remained  there  for  some  time,  and  having 
obtained  the  benediction  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  they  removed  to  Tus- 
cany and  visited  some  churches  of  that  place.  On  arriving  at  Fiesole, 
Donatus  was  received  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  that  city,  then  a  very 
respectable  one,  with  great  honor,  and  as  the  see  happened  to  be  vacant, 
Donatus  was  requested  to  undertake  the  government  of  it.  lie  at  length 
complied  with  their  request,  and  acted,  for  a  long  time,  the  part  of  a 
good  pastor,  until  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  remove  him  to  a  better 
world.    His  festival  is  observed  on  the  22d  of  October.    The  year  of 
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his  death  is  not  known ;  it  must  have  been  snbeeqnent  to  861.  Hie 
time  of  his  accepting  the  see  of  Fiesole  conld  not  be  in  the  year  816,  m 
Grnsolphns  was  bishop  there  in  that  year,  and  attended  at  a  Synod  hdd 
at  Eome. 

Donatns  was  bishop  of  Fiesole  before  844^  in  which  year  he  was  pre- 
sent at  the  coronation  of  Lewis,  the  son  of  Lotharius,  as  king  of  Italy. 
He  was  its  bishop  in  861,  being  present  at  a  Lateran  Council  that  aat 
in  this  year  under  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  against  John,  archbishop  of  Eaven- 
na.    Donatus,  according  to  the  most  correct  account,  died  in  863. 

A  sister  of  his  disciple  Andrew  (by  name  Brigid),  a  very  saintly 
yirgin,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  see  before  his  death,  left  Ireland  to  pay 
her  brother  a  visit,  and  arrived  in  time  tor  find  him  still  alive,  though 
near  his  end.  On  his  death,  she  resolved  to  remain  in  Italy,  and  retired 
to  a  forest  above  Fiesole  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where,  in  the 
practice  of  great  austerity,  she  led  a  solitary  life  and  lived  to  a  great 
age,  esteemed  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood.  She  died  about  880. 
The  disciple  Andrew  became  a  deacon  of  Fiesole  and  remained  there 
several  years,  until  by  the  direction  of  Donatus  he  re-established  the 
church  of  St  Martin  near  the  river  Mensola,  which  washes  the  feet  of 
the  Fiesole  hills,  and  founded  there  a  monastery,  in  which  he  piondy 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Donatus  is  said  to  have  written  some  tracts,  which  are  not  noiw 
extant,  except  his  own  epitaph  and  a  poem  which  is  prefixed  as  a  pro- 
logue to  a  poetical  life  of  St.  Bridget.    Tlie  prologue  begins  thus : 

Finibus  oociduia  describitur  <^tima  tellus 
Nomine  et  antiquis  Scotia  dicta  libris, 
Insula  dives  opum,  gemmarum,  vostis  et  auri; 
Commoda  corporibus,  acre,  sole,  solo. 
MoUe  fluit  pulchris  ct  lactcis  scotia  campis 
Yestibus  atque  armin,  frugibus,  arte,  yiris 
Unorum  rabies  nulla  est  ibi :  sseva  leonum 
Semina  nee  nunquam  Scotica  terra  tulit 
Nulla  vcnena  noccnt,  nee  serpens  scrpit  in  herba 
Nee  conquesta  canit  garrula  rana  lacu. 
Inqua  Scotorum  gcntes  habitarc  mercntur 
In  cljta  gens  hominum  milite,  pace,  fide. 

Having  thus  described  Ireland,  the  poem  is  continued  as  a  pre&ce  to 
the  life  of  St.  Bridget.    The  following  is  a  translation  of  those  lines ; 

Far  westward  lies  an  ble  of  anoient  fame, 
Bj  nature  blessed,  and  Scotia  is  her  name : 
An  island  rich,  ezhaustless  is  hor  store 
Of  Teiny  silver  and  of  golden  ore. 


Her  fimiifiil  soil  foreTer  teems  with  wealth. 

With  gems  her  waters  and  her  air  with  health. 

Her  Terdant  fields  with  milk  and  honey  flow, 

Her  woollj  fleeces  yie  with  yirgin  snow ; 

Her  waving  furrows  float  with  bearded  com, 

And  arms  and  arts  her  enyied  sons  adorn. 

No  savage  bear  with  lawless  fury  roves, 

No  rav'ning  lion  through  her  sacred  groves, 

No  poison  there  infects,  no  scaly  snake 

Creeps  through  the  grass,  nor  frog  annoys  the  lake. 

An  island  worthy  of  its  pious  race. 

In  war  triumphant,  and  unmatched  in  peace. 

8aint  Yirgilius  or  Feargall  was  a  celebrated  Irisli  missionary  in  Ger- 
Buuiy,  together  with  St.  Boniface.  The  family  or  the  district  to  which 
duB  Irish  saint  belonged,  is  not  known ;  it  is  however  said,  that  he  was 
ef  noble  extraction.  Having  very  much  distinguished  himself  by  his 
piety  and  great  learning,  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  soon  alW  set  out 
ibr  the  Continent,  as  a  missionary.  He  arrived  in  France  befoi^  the 
year  746  and  was  graciously  received  by  Pepin,  son  of  Charles  Martel, 
and  as  yet  only  mayor  of  the  palace,  but  who  was  afterwards  raised  to  the 
throne.  He  remained  two  years  witli  Pepin,  who  was  greatly  attached 
to  him,  at  Carisiacum,  a  princely  residence  near  Compiegne,  on  the 
Qise,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Bavaria,  wliich  was  then  governed  by  the 
Dtike  Otilo,  and  to  whom  he  was  strongly  recommended  by  Pepin. 

Virgilius  was  in  Bavaria  when  the  disputes  with  St.  Boniface  began, 
whoso  jurisdiction  extended  then  over  that  country  and  other  parts  of 
Germany.  They  occurred  on  a  theological  question,  to  which  the  igno- 
rance of  a  priest  gave  rise.  Not  understanding  the  Latin,  the  priest  in 
administering  baptism,  was  wont  to  say,  "Patria  et  Filia  et  Spiritua 
Sancta,"  instead  of  terminating  these  words  with  the  consonant  S, 
Boniface,  informed  of  it,  directed  Virgilius  and  Sidonius  or  Sedna,  a 
companion  of  his,  to  re-baptize  such  persons  as  had  received  the  rite 
from  this  priest:  tliey  however  refused,  rightly  maintaining  that  the 
baptisms  administered  by  him  were  valid,  and  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  exercise  of  any  authority  on  the  part  of  Boniface,  gave 
a  full  account  of  the  transaction  to  Pope  Zachary. 

Astonished  at  the  conduct  of  Boniface,  the  pontiff  immediately 
wrote  to  him,  expressing  the  pain  he  had  felt  at  his  having  given  an 
order  for  the  re-baptizing  of  those  persons,  and  put  him  on  his  guard 
against  a  repetition  of  such  an  order,  as  the  baptisms  were  valid  and 
could  not  be  affected  by  the  mis-pronunciation  of  the  priest.  It  seems 
that  Boniface,  hurt  by  the  reproof  from  Eome,  treated  Virgilius  with 
harshness  and  denounced  him  to  the  pope.    Various  are  said  to  have 
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been  the  charges  which  he  preferred  on  this  occadion«  Hiey  are  toa 
frivolous  to  be  recounted  ;  but  as  Yirgilius  maintained  some  astronomt 
cal  doctrines,  to  which  Boniface  was  a  stranger,  it  was  represented  to 
the  supreme  pontiff,  tliat  Yirgilius  held  '^  that  there  was  another  world 
and  otlier  men  under  the  earth." 

Tlie  pope,  under  the  impression  that  such  was  reallj  the  doctrine 
imputed  to  Yirgilius,  wrote  to  his  opponent,  that  a  synod  should  be 
convened,  and  Yirgilius  expelled  from  the  Church,  should  he  persist  in 
maintaining  such  opinions.  lie  also  informed  Boniface  that  he  was 
about  sending  a  letter  to  the  Duke  Otilo  concerning  Yirgilius,  for  the 
purpose  of  citing  him  to  appear  before  himself,  and  if  convicted  of  errWi 
of  condemning  him  according  to  tlie  canons. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  opinion,  which  Yirgilius  maixH 
tained,  was  no  other  than  that  relative  to  the  antipodes ;  an  opinion 
which  is  founded  on  the  sphericity  of  the  earth.  It  was  new  to  Bonn 
face,  and  hence  arose  the  mistake,  which  he  made  in  representing  the 
doctrine  of  Yirgilius  on  the  subject  to  the  pontiff.  That  Yirgilius  main- 
tained no  such  extravagant  notion  as  that  which  Boniface  attributed  to 
him,  is  clearly  to  be  understood  from  the  abandonment  of  all  further 
proceedings  in  the  matter.  Yirgilius  was  abbot  of  St.  Peter's  monaa- 
tery  at  Saltzburg  before  the  death  of  Duke  Otilo,  A.D.  748,  and  seema 
to  have  continued  in  that  situation,  until  he  was  promoted  to  tlie  bish- 
opric of  that  city  by  Pope  Stephen  11.  and  the  king  Pepin  in  756. 

It  is  said  that  Yirgilius,  though  named  to  this  see  and  exercising 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  deferred  his  consecration  for  two  years,  until  at 
length  he  submitted  to  it,  when  urged  by  the  other  bishops  of  the  pro- 
vince and  the  clergy  and  people  of  his  diocese ;  and  that  in  the  interim, 
Dobda,  a  bishop,  who  accompanied  him  from  Ireland,  performed  the 
necessary  episcopal  functions  in  his  stead.  According  to  some  accounts 
Dobda  was  placed  as  bishop  at  Chiem,  in  Upper  Bavaria,  by  the  Duke 
Otilo,  and  established  there  a  school,  which  was  much  frequented  by 
students. 

Another  eminent  Irishman,  St.  Alto,  is  said  to  have  been  the  com- 
panion of  Yirgilius.  Alto  was  descended  of  an  illustrious  family  and  is 
said  to  have  arrived  in  Bavaria,  A.D.  743 ;  he  lived  some  years  as  a 
hermit  in  a  forest  midway  between  Augsburg  and  Munich.  The  fame 
of  his  sanctity  reached  the  king  Pepin,  to  whom  that  country  was  sub- 
ject, and  induced  him  to  make  a  grant  of  a  portion  of  the  forest  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  church  and  monastery.  Alto  imme- 
diately began  to  clear  the  ground,  and  the  good  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood assisting,  succeeded  in  completing  the  monastery  and  church, 
which  St.  Boniface  dedicated.      From  him  it  was  called  Alt-Hun- 
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star.    Tlie  memory  of  this  holy  man  was  revered  on  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Among  other  Irish  missionaries  at  this  period  in  Bavaria  is  reckoned 
Beclan,  who  is  said  to  have  died  at  Frisengen,  on,  it  seems,  the  Ist  of 
December. 

fiaint  Yirgilins,  soon  after  his  consecration,  dedicated  a  church  in 
Saltzbnrg,  to  St.  Stephen,  in  which  he  placed  an  abbot  and  monks  taken 
fiom  the  monastery  and  church  of  St.  Peter,  which  was  still  considered 
the  cathedral.  Some  time  after  he  repaired  this  monastery,  of  which  he 
had  been  abbot,  and  enlarged  the  cell  built  by  St.  Eupert,  the  first 
bishop  of  Saltzburg.  He  established  another  cell  at  Ottinga,  which 
count  Ounther  endowed,  and  at  whose  expense  it  was  also  greeted.  His 
diief  work  was  the  great  basilica,  which  he  constructed  and  dedicated 
in  the  name  of  St.  Eupert,  and  having  removed  the  saint's  remains  to  it, 
eonstitnted  it  the  cathedral.  While  attending  to  the  erection  of  tem- 
plsB  to  the  living  God,  Yirgilius,  as  a  vigilant  and  assiduous  pastor,  con- 
tinually preached,  instructed,  and  propagated  the  sublime  doctrines  of 
die  gospel. 

Karastus,  a  son  of  Boruth,  the  Sclavonian  duke  of  Carinthia,  and 
Cbetimar,  nephew  of  the  latter,  (!^ruth),  being  detained  as  hostages  in 
Bavaria,  they  were  baptized  and  educated  at  the  request  of  Virgilius, 
18  Christians.  On  the  death  of  Boruth,  Karastus  became  duke  of  that 
country,  but  having  died  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  Chetimar,  who  was  very  religious,  and  had  with  him,  as  instruc- 
tor, Majoranus,  a  priest,  whom  St.  Virgilius  had  ordained.  Some  time 
after  his  accession  to  the  dukedom,  Chetimar  requested  Virgilius,  then 
bishop  of  Saltzburg,  to  visit  his  territories,  and  confirm  his  subjects  in  the 
fiuth.  Compliance  with  tlie  pious  wish  of  the  duke,  not  being  within  his 
power,  Virgilius  sent  to  that  coimtry  Modcstus,  a  bishop,  some  priests, 
a  deacon,  and  other  inferior  clerics,  authorizing  Modestus  to  perfoim 
&e  ordination  of  priests  and  the  consecration  of  churches.  This  bishop 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Carinthia,  and  at  his  deatli  the  duke 
again  requested  the  bishop  of  Saltzburg  to  proceed  to  his  dominions ; 
but  the  duchy  being  distracted  with  intestine  troubles,  Virgilius  was 
prevented  from  visiting  it,  and  sent  in  his  stead  Latinus,  a  priest,  who 
was  soon  after  obliged  to  withdraw.  However,  Virgilius  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  interests  of  the  church  of  Carinthia,  and  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Chetimar  and  his  successor  Watune,  supplied  it  with 
priests.  Thus  was  the  church  of  Carintliia  established,  and  St  Virgi- 
Bus  has  been  justly  called  the  apostle  of  that  country. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Virgilius  undertook  the  visitation  of  his 
vast  diocese,  in  order  that  he  might  eradicate  the  remnants  of  idolatry. 
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and  strengthen  bis  flock  in  the  belief  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
everywhere  received  with  attention  by  multitudes  of  all  descriptionsy 
and  during  his  progress  consecrated  churches  and  ordained  prieete; 
neither  did  he  omit  to  visit  Garinthia,  through  which  he  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  Huns,  where  the  Drave  joins  the  Danube. 
Perceiving  that  his  dissolution  was  approaching,  Virgilius  returned,  to 
Saltzburg,  where,  having  celebrated  the  divine  mysteries,  and  seised 
with  a  light  illness,  he  departed  this  life  on  the  27tli  of  November, 
A.D.  785.  It  is  stated,  that  many  miracles  have  been  performed  at  hiB 
tomb,  in  Saltzburg. 

Saint  Mailduf,  from  whom  Malmosbury,  in  England,  is  called.  Its 
former  name  was  Ingebom.  Here  our  holy  countryman  became  emi- 
nent as  a  teacher.  Pleased  witli  his  situation,  ho  lived  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  as  a  liennit,  but  afterwards,  in  order  to  supply  his  necessary  wants, 
opened  a  school,  which  was  not  long  after  changed  into  a  monastery. 
The  celebrated  Aldhelm,  the  most  distinguished  of  his  scholars,  became 
abbot  of  this  establishment,  in  tlie  year  675.  He  had  received  the 
habit  and  tonsure  from  Mailduf,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  monastery. 
St.  Mailduf  died  in  the  year  675,  or  a  little  prior  to  it. 

SS.  Caidoc  and  Fricor,  two  Irish  priests,  who  were  much  distin* 
guished  by  their  sanctity  in  the  territory  of  Ponthieu,  in  Picardy. 
Being  badly  I'cceived  by  the  peasants  of  that  country,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  being  forced  to  quit,  when  a  young  nobleman,  Hicharius,  who 
lived  at  Centule,  in  Ponthieu,  took  them  imder  his  protection,  and  in- 
viting them  to  his  house,  treated  them  with  attention  and  respect.  He 
listened  to  their  instructions,  and  in  sorrow  for  the  past  transgressions  of 
his  life,  made  a  confession  of  his  sins,  and  became  sincerely  penitent 
Henceforth  they  preached  with  freedom  and  with  great  success  through- 
out \Tirious  parts  of  Picardy.  Fricor  assumed  the  name  of  Adrian,  as 
more  agreeable  to  his  auditors.  Meanwhile,  Eicharius,  their  patron, 
was  advancing  in  sanctity  ;  and  at  length,  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of 
his  holy  directors,  resolved  to  retire  from  the  world.  Having  distri- 
buted a  great  part  of  his  property  to  the  poor,  he  founded  the  monas- 
tery of  Centule,  about  the  year  025.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  Rome, 
in  company  with  Caidoc.  On  their  return,  Caidoc  embraced  the  mo- 
nastic state,  in  that  abbey,  and  continuing  there  until  his  death,  was 
buried  within  the  precincts  of  that  monastery.  Fricor  or  Adrian  also 
became  a  monk,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Centule. 

Two  otlier  Irish  missionaries,  Rantic  and  Quilian,  are  said  to  have 
assisted  St.  Vulganius  or  Bolcan,  in  preaching  to  the  Morini,  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  tract  in  which  Boidogne  is  situated.  Yulgauius  was 
also  an  Irishman  and  a  bishop,  became  disthiguished  as  a  zealous  mis- 
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sionaiy  in  IJelgic  Oaol,  during  a  part  of  tbe  seventh  century,  where 
hiB  memoiy  is  still  highly  revered ;  the  2d  of  November  is  his  festival 
The  remains  of  St  Yulganins  are  preserved  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
Lens,  in  the  diocese  of  Arras. 

Saint  Treasan,  who  waa,  it  seems,  an  illiterate  person,  but  a  very 
good  Christian,  and  wishing  to  lead  the  life  of  a  pilgrim,  went  to 
France,  taking  with  him  six  brothers,  Gibrian,  Helan,  German,  Yeran, 
Abran,  Petran ;  and  three  sisters,  Fracta,  Promptia,  and  Posemna,  all  of 
whom  were  very  devout  He  tarried  in  -the  territory  of  Eheims,  near 
the  Mame,  when  Bemigius  was  bishop  there,  and  who  baptized  Clovis  L 
Having  acquired  sufficient  learning,  he  was  ordained  a  priest  by  Bemi- 
gius, to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  Genebaldus,  bishop  of  L^n. 

Tressan  finished  his  days  in  the  diocese  of  Eheims,  near  the  Mame, 
and  was  distinguished  by  his  great  piety,  as  well  as  by  miracles.  His 
remains  were  deposited  at  Avenay,  in  Champagne.  The  7th  of  Febru- 
ary is  dedicated  to  his  memory.    The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Saint  Albinus  or  Witta,  the  apostle  of  Thuringia,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  flourished  in  the  eighth  century.  It  is  affirmed  by  Trithe- 
mius,  that  Albinus  embraced  the  monastic  state  in  Ireland,  and  after^ 
wards  repaired  to  Germany,  where  he  converted  numbers  to  the  faith, 
and  became  a  bishop  about  the  yeiir  741.  He  entered  on  the  same  mis- 
sion with  St.  Boniface,  and  was  appointed  by  him  bishop  of  Buraburg, 
near  Fritzlar,  in  Hesse.  Albuin  was  in  great  esteem  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  writings ;  and  through  his  preaching  and  missionary 
labors  has  been  venerated  as  the  apostle  and  patron  saint  of  that  ex- 
tensive country.  Though  honorable  mention  is  made  of  this  holy  and 
apostolic  man,  by  Arnold  Wion  and  others,  yet  the  particulars  of  his 
eventful  life  have  not  been  handed  down  to  us.  Several  works  have 
been  attributed  to  him ;  the  only  one  extant  is  a  book  of  meditations 
'  addressed  to  the  people  of  Duringen.  His  festival  is  observed  on  the 
26th  of  October. 

Helias  or  Elill,  an  Irishman,  and  a  disciple  of  Theodulf,  bishop  of 
Orleans,  distinguished  himself  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  and  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Angoul^me.  This  eminent 
prelate  ranked  among  the  learned  men  of  the  age,  and  for  many  years 
presided  in  the  schools  of  France,  as  professor  of  the  sacred  scriptures. 
Among  his  scholars  was  the  celebrated  Eric,  bishop  of  Auxerre.  When 
bishop  of  Angoul^me,  Ilelias  assisted,  in  862,  at  the  synod  of  Pistes, 
and  in  866,  at  that  of  Soissons.  This  holy  man  died  on  the  22d  of 
September,  A.D.  876. 

Moengal  or  Marcellus  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tniy.     He  travelled  to  Borne  in  841,  accompanied  by  his  nephew, 
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Marcus,  an  Irish  bishop,  and  afterwards  visited  the  ancient  monasteiy 
of  St.  Gallus,  in  Switzerland.  Becoming  known  to  the  fathers  of  thiB 
house,  who  appreciated  his  learning,  they  requested  him  to  i*emaiii* 
Here  he  delivered  theological  lectures  for  many  years,  and  among  his 
disciples  are  reckoned  Notker,  Balbulus,  Batpert^  and  Tatilo.  He  has 
written  a  commeutaiy  on  the  scriptures,  and  homilies  on  the  lessons  of 
the  gospel.  Moengal  died  there  on  the  30th  of  September ;  the  year  cH 
his  death  is  not  recorded. 

Patrick,  who  was  an  abbot,  may  be  ranked  among  the  number  of 
those  ecclesiastics,  who,  about  the  year  850,  fled  from  the  lury  of  ihe 
Danes,  and  retired  to  England.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  had  been  a 
bishop  before  his  retiring  from  Ireland,  and  is  supposed  to  have  beeu 
the  Mael-Patrick  styled  bishop,  anchorite,  and  abbot  elect  of  Armagh. 
On  his  arrival  in  England,  Patrick  repaired  to  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the 
glaring  absurdity  of  some  wTiters,  who  attempted  to  maintain  that  our 
apostle  and  patron  died  in  England,  and  had  been  buried  in  Glaston- 
bury. Tlie  abbot  Patrick  has  published  a  book  of  homilies,  sevenl 
religious  tracts,  and  some  letters  to  his  countrymen. 

St.  Anatolius,  the  patron  of  the  chief  collegiate  church  of  Salins,  in 
the  diocese  of  Besan9on.  Anatolius  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  repaired  to  the  Continent.  He  was  a 
bishop  in  his  own  country  before  his  departure,  but  not  attached  to  any 
see.  Having  travelled  to  Rome  he  remained  there  some  years,  and  at 
length  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  and  the  fathers  of  the 
church;  brought  him  into  notice,  and  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  some  of 
the  principal  schools.  Desirous  of  leading  a  retired  life,  Anatolius  left 
that  city,  and  travelled  into  France.  While  he  stayed  in  Burgundy, 
his  labors  in  preaching  were  incessant ;  and  after  having  traversed  the 
greater  part  of  those  extensive  districts,  he  at  length  arrived  at  the  oily 
of  Salins. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  city  and  at  the  foot  of  a  dreary  moun- 
tain stood  an  oratory,  dedicated  to  St.  Symphorian,  martyr ;  thitlier  he 
repaired,  and  knowing  it  to  be  the  place  which  Providence  liad  marked 
out  for  him,  as  a  retreat,  lie  prayed  for  a  time  in  the  oratory,  and  re* 
solved  on  fixing  his  abode  in  this  lonely  hermitage.  He  soon  after 
closed  his  mortal  career,  but  his  sanctity  had  been  recognized  by  the 
faithful  in  Salins  and  the  surrounding  country.  Several  churches  in 
the  diocese  of  Besan^on  have  been  dedicated  to  his  name,  and  especi- 
ally one  of  the  four  churches  of  Salins,  situated  on  the  mountain,  on  the 
south  side  of  which  is  tlie  hermitage  of  St.  Anatolius.  The  body  of  the 
saint  was  in  the  eleventh  century  removed  to  the  principal  church  cf 
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several  applicants  from  Scotland  had  been  kindly  received  by  Ae 
monks,  and  admitted  into  their  German  monasteries.  The  number  gn^ 
dually  increased,  so  that  in  die  thirteenth  century,  when  the  term 
^^  Scotia "  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  name  to  denote  Ireland,  the  Scotoh 
availed  themselves  of  the  expression  (Scotorum)  contained  in  the  origi- 
nal grants,  and  thus  became,  in  a  short  time,  the  possessors  of  all  those 
religious  foundations.  The  Irish  monks  were,  before  the  close  of  that 
century,  compelled  to  withdraw  from  those  establishments  which  thw 
countrymen  had  founded,  and  which  they  both  governed  and  adomod 
for  so  long  a  period. 

Marianus  Scotus,  the  chronographer,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1018.  Being  anxious  to  retire  from  the  world  and  to  devoEe 
himself  to  prayer  and  study,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Clonard  in 
1052,  and  continued  in  that  famous  establishment  four  years.  Mui- 
anus,  influenced  by  the  example  of  many  other  Irishmen,  formed  the 
design  of  retiring  forever  from  his  native  country.  In  accordance  with 
his  resolution,  he  arrived  at  Cologne  in  1056,  and  soon  after  joined  the 
Irish  monks  of  St  Martin,  in  that  city.  H^re  he  remained  two  yean, 
and  having  been  ordained  priest  at  Wurtzburg,  he  removed  to  Fader- 
bom,  and  thence  to  Fulda.  It  is  most  probable  that  in  this  place  be 
had  collected  and  arranged  tlie  materials  for  his  chronicle :  a  work  fiur 
surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  which  the  middle  ages  have  produced. 
In  order  to  complete  it,  he  became  a  recluse  for  ten  years,  and  though 
confined  to  study  and  debarred  from  all  human  intercourse,  still  the 
fame  of  his  virtues  and  of  his  extraordinary  learning  procured  its  way 
beyond  the  silence  of  his  cell,  and  among  his  admirers  were  many  ot 
the  most  distinguished  prelates  of  tliat  country. 

At  length  this  extraordinary  man  was  brought  from  his  favorite  re- 
tirement, by  order  of  the  bishop  of  Mentz  and  the  abbot  of  Fulda,  and 
in  1069  he  removed  to  Mentz,  where  ho  was  again  shut  up,  as  he  him- 
self says,  on  the  10th  of  July,  in  that  year.  Here  he  remained  until 
1086,  tlie  year  in  which  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Martin,  beyond  the  walls  of  that  city. 

Our  distinguished  countryman,  besides  his  chronicle,  has  written 
"  Tlie  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists ;"  Of  the  universal  account ;  On  the 
great  Paschal  Cycle ;  Amendments  to  Dionysius ;  A  Breviary  on  St. 
Luke  ;  Annotations  on  the  Scriptures ;  Letters  of  Exhortation ;  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Psalms ;  Annotations  on  all  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
together  with  a  copy  of  said  epistles,  transcribed  by  himself,  and  which 
is  extant  in  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna. 

Helias,  the  saintly  and  learned  abbot  of  St  Martin's,  at  Colognei 
was  an  Irishman,  and  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century.    About  the 
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year  lOSS,  St.  Helias  had  been  at  Borne,  aud  was  the  first  who  had 
bitMigfat  from  that  city  the  Boman  note  or  church  mnsic  to  Cologne. 
Before  his  journey  to  the  Continent  he  spent  some  years  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Monaghan ;  the  rigid  discipline  of  which  he  punctually  ol>- 
served  and  enforced.  The  value  which  this  saint  placed  on  the  virtue 
*of  obedience  was  such,  that  when  a  member  of  the  community  at  Co- 
logne had,  without  asking  permission,  transcribed  a  neat  copy  of  the 
missal,  for  the  use  of  the  monastery,  Helias  consigned  it  to  the  flames, 
kst  others,  imitating  his  example,  should  presume  to  infringe  on  the  an- 
cient discipline  of  the  institute.  Helias  was  also  a  learned  man,  and  to 
this  distinguished  native  of  Ireland,  and  to  his  community,  society 
had  been  indebted  for  the  transciibing  of  several  valuable  portions  of 
both  sacred  and  profane  literature.  Having  spent  a  life  of  mortifica- 
tion and  sanctity,  he  died  at  Cologne,  A.D.  1042. 

John,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Mecklenburgh  and  apostie  of  Sclavo- 
nia,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  About  the  year  1057  he  arrived  in  Germany,  and 
was  soon  after  placed  over  the  see  of  Mecklenburgh,  by  Adalbert, 
archbishop  of  Bremen.  The  Vandals  and  the  Venuli  who  inhabited 
that  part  of  the  ancient  Sclavonia,  which  lies  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Vistula,  were  at  this  time  pagans ;  thither  John  proceeded  to  preach 
the  gospel,  in  1062.  After  having  traversed  the  greater  part  of  that 
region — ^having  visited  their  principal  towns,  in  which  he  converted 
great  numbers — John,  at  length,  suffered  martyrdom  at  Bethre,  the 
capital.  By  the  orders  of  a  Pagan  governor,  he  was  first  cast  into  a  pri- 
son, endured  a-  great  variety  of  torture,  and  was  beheaded  about  tlie 
year  1065.  Adam,  of  Bremen,  Trithemius,  and  other  writers,  make 
honorable  mention  of  this  martyr,  and  John  has  always  been 
considered  the  apostle  and  patron  of  that  ancient  and  extensive  ter- 
ritory. 

Saint  Colman  departed  from  Ireland  about  the  year  1012,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  Jerusalem.  He  arrived  in  the  eastern  part  of  No- 
rica,  now  lower  Austria ;  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  tiie  Austrians  were 
at  war  with  the  Moravians,  and  such  had  been  the  spirit  with  which 
hostilities  were  carried  on,  that  no  quarter  was  given  on  either  side. 
Colman  had  scarcely  reached  Stockerau,  when  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy, 
and  though  he  persisted  in  declaring  his  innocence,  was  cast  into 
prison,  and  aflerwards  put  to  death,  by  suspending  him  from  an  old 
tree,  together  with  two  robbers.  The  hay  or  twig  rope  by  which  his 
head  was  fastened,  and  even  the  old  tree,  are  said  to  have  bloomed 
and  revived ;  his  body  continued  sound  and  entire,  his  nails  and  hair 
to  grow.    These  extraordinary  circumstances  excited  attention,  which 


weraBtill  moie  enhanced -by  the  fact  of  blood  flowing  firom  Jib  h&iff^. 
when  a  part  of  his  fleeh  had  been  cutoff  fixr being  used  as . & eHH|l 
It  was  concluded)  that  Oolman  was  truly  a  holy  persoUi  and  thaljlbki 
had  been  unjustly  put  to  death.   He  was  therefore  honored  as  a  marlpia 
His  body  was  taken  down,  and  deposited  with  great  pomp  in*  l||#. 
churchyard  of  S^tockerau.    Several  miracles  attested  his  sancti^,  apii. 
Henry,  marquis  of  Austria,  was  so  moved  by  them,  that  he  got  ,^ 
body  removed  to  his  residence,  Medlica  or  Melek.    On  its  removal  4m( 
body  was  found  entire,  and  was  placed  in  St  Peter's  church  of  4wl . 
town,  on  tlie  7th  of  October,  A.D.  1015,  three  years  after  Odman  biift 
been  put  to  deatL  .^ 

A  Benedictine  monastery,  established  there  in  honor  of  St  Oolmai^ 
has  become  lery  fiEunous,  and  it  still  exists  in  great  splendor.  ErdMA^ 
frid,  who  was  the  third  abbot  of  this  monastery,  has  written  the  ao^a^ 
Colman.  He  relates  several  miracles,  which  were  wrought  after  hia 
death.  The  name  of  Colman  occurs  in  the  Roman  martyrology  on  iha 
18th  of  October. 

John  Stabius,  historiographer  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  L,  has 
written  an  ode  in  honor  of  St  Colman. 

"  AuatzilD  sanoios  camtur  patronus, 
Fnlgidam  ndus  radians  ab  Areto, 
SooticflB  gentis  Cdemanniu  acer 

Regia  proles 

niedom  Banotom  Solymomm  orbem 
Transiit,  dtiloem  patriam  lelinquenB, 
Region  festuB,  trabeam  oonmam 

Sceptraque  tempait 

Propter  et  Christum  peregriniu  ezbl 
Faotns  in  terris  alieniu  ultro 
Coelicam  para  meditatus  aulam 

Mente  fideqae. 

AustriiB  terras  agitabat  amens 
Time  furor ;  fortes  Maravos,  Bohemos* 
Pannones,  beUo  simul  implicabat 

Inferos  hostis. 

Ergo  dam  sanctum  hospitio  reoepit, 
Opindum  nostro  Stockerau  yocatom 
Patrio  ritu. 

A  translation  is  unnecessary,  as  it  would  be  repeating  the  incidetita 
already  narrated. 

In  this  manner  the  church  of  Ireland,  sent  forth  her  missionaries  to 
distant  countries ;  meanwhile  a  good  and  gracious  Providence  supoliad 
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her  with  an  abundance  of  holy  and  learned  pastors,  who,  both  in  the 
cloister  and  in  the  troubled  scenes  of  life,  were  leading  myriads  tc 
heaven,  and  shedding  new  Instre  around  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer. 
Hie  chorch  of  Ireland  shone  with  peculiar  brilliancy  during  those  ages, 
in  which  the  sanctity  of  her  missionaries  fully  illustrated  the  excellence 
of  these  institutions,  which  she  had  from  the  days  of  her  glorious 
apostle  so  ardently  cherished  and  sustained — which  prepared  those 
holy  ecclesiastics  to  engage  in  the  work  of  conversion,  disregarding  the 
ties  of  kindred  and  of  country, — encountering  perils  of  sea  and  land, — 
contemning  every  danger  and  every  comfort,  in  order  that  they 
might  announce  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption,  and  erect  the  standard 
of  the  Christian  dispensation  in  the  land  of  the  savage  and  the  bar^ 
tarian,  and  of  which  it  now  becomes  a  pleasing  duty  to  lay  a  record 
biforo  the  public*  • 

23 
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Acfff A  imi WKi'HuiUH,  In  ICagh-Ii,  a  small  tenitorj  near  the 
Bann.  43aint  Gk>ar,  the  son  of  Colman  the  Big,  was  abbot  of  ttuti 
dent  monastery,  in  the  seventh  centmy,  and  is  still  the  patron  saioiitf 
it  Hu  festival  is  observed  on  the  23d  of  January.  It  is  now  «&- 
known, 

Achadcinny  over  which  Saint  Cath^,  the  son  of  Fergus  was  abbot 
Aiehdall  informs  ns  that  St  Patrick  founded  this  abbey.  Hie  aporfla 
of  Ireland  could  not  have  erected  all  the  monasteries  which  are  attid- 
buted  to  him  in  the  county  cf  Antrim.    In  the  first  place  he  could 


have  found  persons  qualified  to  govern  them,  unless  he  appointed  kii 
own  disciples.  Hie  first  care  of  an  apostolic  missionary  would  be  to 
proiMde  parochial  churches,  and  pastors  to  administer  the  sacraments. 
The  memory  of  St  Cathub  is  revered  on  the  6th  of  April.  He  died 
AJ>.  555.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  150  years.  The  site  of  this  monas 
teiy  is  now  unknown. 

Antrim. — ^Monastery  of.  St  Patrick  met  here  a  youth,  called 
Mochoc,  whom,  after  having  instructed,  he  baptized,  and  gave  him  Um 
tonsure,  dedicating  him  to  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  he  also  gave  him  the 
book  of  the  gospels,  and  some  sacred  utensils^  Mochua  governed  tiie 
church  of  Antrim,  as  bishop  or  abbot.  This  saint  died  on  the  S8d  of 
June,  A.D.  497. 

Dnrdract  is  named  in  some  calendars.  The  time  in  which  he  lived 
is  not  known. 

A.D.  638.    CSridan  died  at  Indroim  or  Antrim. 

Saint  Cronan,  bishojl  of  Antrim,  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  tiie 
letter  of  the  Pope  elect,  John,  and  the  Boman  clergy,  to  Thomiaa, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  on  the  paschal  computation,  in  the  year  640. 
This  saint  died  on  the  6th  of  January,  642. 

Saint  Oumineusy  bishop  of  Aendrum,  died  (m  the  lat  of  Julj^  658. 

AJD.  679.    Maney  the  abbot  died. 


HMOBT  CV  BBDUAJnX 

Ardmaonasca — ^Monastery  o£  Saint  Laisrean  was  the  founder  of 
tills  abbey,  and  governed  it  as^abbot  He  died  on  the  25th  of  October, 
about  the  year  650,  and  is  patron  of  the  place.  Archdall  setB  down 
this  monastery  as  belonging  to  the  county  Antrim,  but  it  should  be  in 
the  county  Down.  It  was  situated  near  Loghloedh,  or  Calf's  Pool, 
l»ar  Downpatrick. 

Ballycastle,  in  the  barony  of  Carye,  and  to  the  east  of  the  castle  is 
an  ancient  building,  called  the  abbey,  of  which  there  is  no  further 
aeeount.    In  a  chapel  of  this  abbey  is  the  following  inscription : — 

<^In  Dei  DeiparsBque  virginis  honorem,  illustrissimus  ac  nobilissi- 
mua  Bandolphus  MacDomiell,  Comes  de  Antrim,  hoc  saccellum  fieri 
eoravit  A,D.  1612." 

«'  In  honor  of  God  and  his  virgin  mother,  the  most  illustrious  and 
moBt  noble  Bandal  MacDonnell,  earl  of  Antrim,  caused  this  chapel  to 
be  erected,  A.D.  1612." 

Boithbolcain,  a  church  near  Conner,  founded  by  Saint  Bolcain. 
Ihia,  saint  was  bishop  of  Rathmuighi,  County  Antrim. 

Bonamargy.  The  convent  of  Bonamargy  was  erected  for  Francis- 
eaiiB  of  the  third  order,  by  the  family  of  MacDonnell,  in  1498.  This 
lunily  settled  in  the  county  of  Antrim  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  were 
afterwards  raised  to  the  Peerage.  At  the  time  of  the  suppression  of 
leiigious  houses,  this  monastery  and  its  possessions  were  granted  to  the 
fcnnder's  family. 

Carrickfergus  was  founded  by  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Ulster,  ^.D. 
1S81,  for  Franciscan  friars.  Neil  MacCaine  Oneill  reformed  this  abbey 
to  the  strict  observance  in  1497. 

A.D.  1510.    A  general  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  here. 

At  the  suppression  of  abbeys  by  Henry  YHL  and  his  daughter 
Queen  Elizabeth,  this  monastery  and  its  possessions  were  granted  to 
Sir  Edmund  Fitzgerald,  who  assigned  it  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
ancestor  to  the  Earl  of  Donegal.  This  nobleman,  who  was  several 
tames  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  erected  a  noble  castle  on  the  site  of  this 
monastery  about  the  year  1610. 

Connor.  The  Bishop,  MacNessa,  died  on  the  8d  of  September,  506 
or  613. 

Saint  Mainend  of  Connor.  His  festival  is  observed  on  the  16th  of 
Siptember. 

A.D.  537.    Lugadius,  the  bishop,  died. 

Saint  Dima  Dubh  (the  black),  bishop  of  Connor,  died  in  658.  His 
fortival  is  observed  on  the  6th  of  January. 

AJ).  771.    Anfceally,  the  abbot  of  ConnoTi  died. 
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A.D.  964.  Malbrigid,  00a  <^  Bedan  alid  moMMr  of  St:  KiidfMili 
-died.  .■'.■:.....'■]•-•■  'li.):*  9itt 

Domnach-Brain,  Domnach-Coinrei  Dcmuuush-OombaSiri  -Ddifamlf^ 
Fo^hairbe,  Domnaeh^Libeir,  DomnftehrModate,  Doittnaoli4f oti  'Ibom- 
nael^Kiascaigfa,  Domnaeh-Bighdum,  Dcmmacb-FiuBre,  Gleaii-]bkMMMl^ 
Oliuute^  Imleiu^-Cliuiti,  Eflglais,  LanHvaudi,  Batb-eaBjxM^^Inni^^  •Brill- 
sigfathe,  At,  Aeoording  to  Archdall,  thcMe^eataUiahttieAtB  wcM  filitlidal 
hf  St  Patrick.  Hie  names  ot  many  cf  theiA  refer  to  fbmideRi  dIfliiMit 
from  our  apostle.  At  Gluaire,  St.  Molassius  is  said  to  Iiaye  been  btoML 
Of  this  saint's  name  two  or  three  eminent  persons  are  known  -to  hsre 
flomished  in  the  sixth  or  sevoith  century  and  at  Lnleiae-Clnanitcfll; 
Colman  is  said  to  have  been  presiding  or  living.  Thej  cannot  be  HlfMlii 
to  owe  their  origin  to  St  Patrick  or  to  have  been  monasteries. 

Glenarm,  from  which  the  barony  is  called.  A  monastery  for  FJlil 
ciscan  fiiars  of  the  third  order,  was  bnilt  here  in  the  year  146^  -fegr 
Bobert  Bissett,  a  Scotchman.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  abbe^ 
the  bay  of  Olenann.  The  monastery  and  lands  belonging  to  it 
granted  to  Alexandw  MacDcmnell,  ancestor  to  die  Earls  of  Anlariinu  '^^ 

Good  6r  Wood-bom,  near  Carrickfergns.  A  priory,  dedicated' IB 
the  Holy  Cross,  was  founded  here  for  White  Canons,  supposed  to^'li^ 
the  ftame  as  Dmin  la  Crmx,  and  which  was  a  daughter  to  the  abbey  ef 
Driebmgh  in  Scotland.  iii 

The  Bifisets,  a  powerful  family  of  Scotland,  who  were  obliged  lb 
fly,  being  prindpally  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Athol  in 
the  year  1842,  are  supposed  to  have  founded  this  monastery  in  expation 
of  Aeir  crime.  King  Henry  the  Hiird  assigned  them  lands  in  that  ]^ibl 
of  the  country.  "-'''' 

Gillerath  MacCouragh,  the  last  abbot,  resigned  into  the  hands  of  lliis 
commissioners,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1643,  and  in  the  84th  year  of  ffii% 
Henry  VHL,  the  property  of  this  abbey.  ■  **f 

T*.  .l.bot  was  then  sel«^  of  •  cerhun  pan^l  of  land  .«>«.*  fl« 
monastery,  and  of  the  rectory  of  Entroia,  and  the  tithes  of  sixteen  toiW> 
lands  belonging  to  the  rectory  of  ESllaboy,  in  the  Beuts,  the  rectories  of 
Cnolille  and  Cormony,  in  the  same  country,  and  the  tithes  of  two  tolff^ 
lands  in  Island  Magee,  viz.  Bsllypor  magna  and  l^dlypor  parra.    ' 

Kdb  of  Diseart  Kellach,  so  called  because  an  anchoret  Eellack  died 
there  about  the  year  828.  A  priory  of  regular  canons  was  oreeted^ 
the  site  of  this  andeat  cel^  l6ider  tilie  invocation  of  (lie  Blessed  Vlrgfai, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Eng^  by  0*Brian  Oarrog.    It  is  four  mflea 
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vsiitix  of  Antrim,  and  dose  to  Connor.  The  last  priory  Mnrta^  Mac- 
Annnllowe  or  MacMiUer,  surrendered  it  on. the  1st  of  Febroarj,  1542, 
being  then  in  possession  of  the  temporalities  as  well  as  the  sj^irituals 
of  eight  townlands  ciromnjacent  to  the  priory,  of  five  rectoriee,  and 
dw  tithes  of  Templemotragh,  near  Glenarm,  and  of  Kildoran,  in  Island 
lUgee* 

Killeaspuicbolcain,  in  the  Bents,  called  the  church  of  the  bishop 
Qlcan. 

Lambeg,  near  Lisbum.    MacDonnel  built  a  small  monasteiy  here 
(br.  Franciscan  friars,  of  the  third  order,  in  the  fifteenth  centi^j. 

Linnella^  an  ancient  abbey.    The  abbot  Anfceallj,  who  was  also  the 
4>bot  of  Connor,  died  A.D.  771. 

A.D.  861,  Aidhecar,  abbot,  a  bishop,  and  a  celebrated  chronologer 
died. 

.  tf  assarene,  from  which  the  barony  takes  its  name.  A  small  mo- 
nastery was  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century  for  Franciscans  of  the 
third  order,  by  O'Neil.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1621,  it  was 
granted  tp  Sir  A.  Chicliester,  baron  of  Belfast. 

f  'M uckamore,  two  miles  from  Antrim.  In  the  year  550  a  noble  mo- 
nastery  was  built  by  Colman-elo,  otherwise  called  Oolumbau,  son  of 
Boegnai,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Ble^ised  Virgin  Mary.  St.  Col- 
man  was  a  native  of  Meatli,  and  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  the 
diocese  of  Connor.  Having  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  found 
King  Aldus,  son  of  Anmirech,  and  several  others,  assembled,  among 
whom  were  saints  Columkille  and  Cannech.  This  event  must  have 
been  after  the  synod  of  Drumceat,  in  the  year  590,  when  St.  Columba 
Tiaited  his  monastery  of  Durrow,  It  was  proposed  to  the  assembly  by 
Columbkille,  that  a  spot  of  ground  should  be  granted  to  tlieir  relative, 
Oolman,  where  he  might  establish  a  monastery.  Aidus  Flann  or  Slani, 
prince  of  Meatli,  and  afterwards  king  of  Ireland,  who  was  present,  said, 
that  there  was  a  large  forest  called  "  Fidh-elo,  in  the  district  of  Fercall, 
in  the  southern  part  of  his  principality,  where  he  might  settle,  if  he 
pleased."  Colman,  in  accepting  of  the  offer,  said :  "  There  shall  be 
jfxj  resurrection,  and  henceforth  I  shall  be  named  from  that  place." 
He  was  tlienec  sumamed  "  Elo ;"  and  to  the  monastery  which  he 
founded  there,  and  which  became  Very  famous,  was  given  the  name  of 
Land-elo,  now  Unally,  in  tlie  King's  County.  Colman-elo,  wliile  still  a 
priest,  visited  St  Columbkille,  at  Hy,  in  the  year  597,  a  little  prior  to 
that  saint^s  death.  Afterwards  Colman-elo  became  a  bisliop,  but  the 
date  of  his  consecration  is  not  known.  St.  C6lman-elo  has  enjoyed  a 
^at  reputation,  and  died  on  the  26th  of  September,  and  in  the  fifty- 
year  of  his  age,  A.D.  610. 


AJD.  MB;  Flnagaii  MaeAtehorti  <ottcwfc  or  racMMor  <tr 
do,  and  of  Hao  Nesqr,  died.  vr/ 

AJ).  964,  Maelbrigid,  son  of  Bedia,  abbot  of  Oonnor  and  IfMfev 
morey  died.  •  j^'. 

lliis  monastery,  on  ite  new  fonndatioDy  wab  endowed  alter-M 
English  invasion  by  William  Maitland,  Stephen  de  Sandall  and  GffiMlK 
de  Oioft. 

Bryan  Doyomshallon  was  the  last  abbot|  and  surrendered  i^  CMltf 
king,  being  then  seised  of  eight  townlaads  adjacent  to  the  monaMMy:- 

On  the  8d  of  December,  1664,  and  the  7th  of  Qneen  Eliaribidiy  i 
retom  was  made,  that  the  superior  and  all  his  monks  were  dead. 

This  religions  house  was  granted  to  the  family  of  Langford,  and  Cttf 
Boger  Langford  was  in  possession  of  it  in  the  year  1689. 

Bachlin,  an  island  in  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  two  mUes  nortlnf 
Fairhead  point,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim.  The  annals  of  Ulster  and*  It 
gemach  assign  the  foundation  of  this  abb^  to  Segenius,  abbot  of  H^, 
and  to  whom  it  is  abo  attributed  by  the  Four  Masters.  The  abbot  #1^ 
genius  was  mucft  displeased  with  St  Oummian,  for  adopting  Aa» 
paschal  computation  of  the  Boman  see.  He  governed  the  abbey  of  Hy 
twenty-nine  years,  and  died  AJ).  662. 

A.D.  784,  St  Flann,  bishop,  died.  'f' 

AJ).  788,  St  Cumineus  Hua  Saeran,  abbot,  died. 

AJ).  748,  Oobtach,  the  abbot,  died.  "^■' 

A.D.  764,  Murgaile  MacNinned,  the  abbot,  died  on  the  99tli  of 
September. 

A.D.  768,  St  Aid,  the  son  of  Corbreus,  died. 

A.D.  790.  A  fleet  of  JOanish  pirates  ravaged  this  island,  with  itto 
and  sw<»rd ;  the  shrines  and  holy  altars  perished  in  the  general  de- 
struction. Hiis  was  the  fiist  descent  of  the  barbarians  on  the  coaetf^ 
Ireland. 

AJ).  794,  the  blessed  Feradach,  abbot,  died. 

AJ).  848,  the  blessed  Tnathal,  the  abbot  of  Bachlin  and  Dnrrow, 
died. 

A.D.  978,  Saint  Feradach,  the  abbot  of  Bachlin  was  crowned  wWl 
martyrdom  by  the  Danes. 

Bathaige  is  reckoned  by  Archdair  among  the  monasteries  of  Anti^ 
and  he  mentions  a  St  Foilan,  as  abbot  or  bishop.  There  was  a  8t 
Foilan,  broths  of  St  Furseus,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  mission-^tO 
Brabant  Foillan,  his  brother  Ultan,  and  three  disciples  were  put  to 
death  in  that  country  by^robbers.  *' 

Batheaspnic-inme  was,  according  to  Archdall,  founded  bj  Bt 
Patrick,  who  plaoed  this  bishop  Yinnoc  here,    lliere  is  no  anthori^  to 


iitaUish  the  aasertion.  Yinnoc  seems  to  be  no  other  than  Finnian,  who 
Kved  in  the  sixth  century,  .but  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
ipreat  St  Finian  of  Clonard.,  This  Finnian  was  a  native  of  Ulster ;  and 
8t  Columba  was  placed  under  a  bishop  Finian,  in  Maghbile,  in  the 
oounty  of  Down.  Finan  and  Yinan  are  the  same  in  Irish,  and  are 
likewise  diminutives  of  Fin  or  Vin.  Vinan  or  Vinoc  have  been  indif- 
ferently used  as  appellatives,  in  the  same  manner  as  Coeman,  Coemoc, 
Aedan,  Aedoc.  Finian  was  bom  not  fSar  &om  Ratheaspuic-innic,  in  this 
county. 

Bathmoane,  according  to  Archdall,  was  founded  by  St.  Patrick, 
where  Erolacius,  a  disciple  of  his,  presided. 

Eathmuighe,  where  St.  Olcan  or  Bolcan  presided  as  the  first  bishop. 

Archdall  places  St.  Brugacius,  sumamed  the  Hospitable,  as  the  sue- 
OQBBor  of  Olcan.  There  was  a  bishop  BrugaciuB  consecrated  by  St. 
Patrick,  at  a  place  called  Eath-Mugeavnaich,  which  seems  to  be  con- 
jftmnded  with  Eathmuighe.  The  feast  of  St.  Brugacius  is  observed  on 
Ifae  Ist  of  November.  The  abbey  of  Eathmuighe  was  destroyed  by 
ire,  in  612.  The  ecclesiastical  structures  in  the  early  days  of  the  Irish 
^urch  were  constructed  of  oak  and  covered  with  reeds. 

A.D.  725,  St.  Adamnan,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Eathmuighe  died ;  he 
is  different  from  the  biographer  of  ^t.  Columkille. 

A.D.  779,  St.  Kieran,  abbot  of  Eathmuighe,  died  on  the  8th  of 
October. 

The  abbey  was  plundered  and  destroyed  in  831 ;  waa  again  simi- 
larly treated  in  the  year  969. 

Eathmurbuilg,  in  Dalaradia.  Archdall  mentions  St.  Domangart, 
from  whom  Slieve  Donard  is  called,  as  bishop  of  this  place,  but  it  seems 
it  is  a  mistake.  Slieve  Donard  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Down,  and 
Urn  saint  is  said  to  have  erected  a  great  monastery  at  the  foot  of  this 
mountain.  His  history  is  very  obscure.  His  festival  was  observed  on 
the  24th  of  March,  in  two  churches  at  Slieve  Donard. 

The  ancient  Dalaradia  comprehended  the  south  and  south-eastern 
parts  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  the  greatest  portion,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Ooonty  of  Down ;  it  extended  from  Newry  to  the  mountain  "  Mis,"  in 
the  barony  of  Antrim.  Dalrieda  comprehended  the  north,  north-west, 
and  part  of  the  south  of  Antrim.  It  has  also  been  called  Eeuta. 
•  Eath-sithe,  according  to  Archdall,  built  by  St.  Patrick,  now  un- 
known. 

Tolach,  according  to  the  same  authority,  founded  by  the  national 
^Kwtle.  He  places  there  a  bishop,  St.  Nehemias,  appointed  by  St 
Patrick  ' 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 


COUNTY  OF  ABILIGH. 


Saint  Patbige,  the  great  apostle  of  Ireland,  foimded  the  abbey  of 
Armagh,  in  the  year  457,  for  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  apostles  SS.  Peter  and  PauL  It  continued,  for 
many  ages,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ecclesiastical  foundations  in  the 
world, 

Saint  Dnach  or  Dubtach,  the  abbot,  succeeded  Cormac  in  the  see  of 
Armagh,  A.D.  497,  and  died  in  the  year  513.  He  presided  over  the 
abbey  thirteen  years,  in  a  laudable  manner,  and  was  succeeded  by  one 
of  the  same  name  and  family. 

A.D.  535,  Alild  or  Helias,  the  abbot  of  Armagh,  died.  Another  St* 
Duach  succeeded,  who  died  A.D.  548. 

A.D.  578,  St.  Fethlin,  sumamcd  tlie  White,  abbot  of  Armagh,  died. 

A.D.  598,  Saint  Eochad,  abbot  of  Armagh,  and  bishop  of  that  see, 
died. 

A.D.   610,  Saint  Senach,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Armagh,  died. 

A.D.  623,  Saint  MacLasre  succeeded  as  abbot,  and  died^  Was  alio 
bishop  of  the  see. 

A.D.  657,  Comyn,  the  abbot,  died. 

Thomian  was  abbot  and  bishop.  Wrote  to  Eome  in  order  to  have 
the  Paschal  controversy  decided ;  died  A.D.  661,  and  on  the  10th  of  Jar 
nuary.  An  accidental  fire  destroyed  the  town  of  Armagh  in  670. 
Another  happened  in  687. 

A.D.  703,  Congussa,  the  abbot,  died. 

A.D.  715,  Flan  or  Florence,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Armagh,  died  on 
the  24th  of  April.  ., 

Ferdacrioch,  the  son  of  Suibhne,  was  chosen  abbot  ^  he  died  itt^  the 
year  768.  The  town  of  Armagh  was  totally  consumed  by  lightning  aa 
the  2d  of  August,  778.  .  v.  ; 

A.D.  791,  Cudaniscus,  abbot  of  Armagh,  the  son  of  Conasac,  died. 
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A.D.  793,  Dabdalethe,  the  son  of  Senach,  abbot  of^  &o*,  died. 

AJ).  7M,  Arectach  Hua  Foelain,  abbot,  &c.,  died. 

ATI-  795,  Fendaloech,  son  of  Moenach,  the  abbot,  died.  St  Fothad, 
a  most  learned  lectorer  and  ¥mter,  of  Armagh,  and  celebrated  for  hb 
knowledge  of  the  canons,  flourished  at  this  time.  Fothad,  along  with 
CSonmach,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  accompanied  Aidus  Y.  on  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  people  of  Leinster.  Having  arrived  at  the  frontiers 
of  Leinster  and  Meath,  the  cleigj  complained  of  being  forced  to  per- 
form military  service,  and  applied  to  the  king  for  an  exemption.  The 
sovereign  replied,  that  he  wonld  agree  to  the  decision  of  Fothad,  who 
accordingly  drew  np  a  statement,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the 
clergy  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  a  service  so  unbecoming  their  holy 
profession.    Tlie  judgment  of  Fothad  produced  the  desired  effect 

A.D.  805,  Gormgal,  the  abbot  of  Armagh  died. 

A.D.  806,  Conmac,  the  abbot,  died  suddenly. 

A.D.  808,  Torbac  MacGrorman,  reader  of  divinity,  a  learned  scribe, 
abbot  and  bishop  of  Armagh,  died  on  the  16th  of  July. 

Toctech  Hua  Tigemach,  the  abbot,  died  the  same  year. 

A.D.  812,  Nuad,  son  of  Sagene,  anchorite  of  Loch  Yamba,  abbot 
and  bishop  of  Armagh,  died  on  the  19th  of  February. 

A.D.  822,  Flangus  MacLoingle  or  Loingseach,  abbot  of  Annagh, 
died. 

A.D.  826,  Eogan,  who  succeeded  as  abbot,  died. 

Suibhne  was  abbot  only  two  months ;  was  previously  abbot  of  Da- 
rinis ;  died  in  829. 

A.D.  832,  Artrigius,  the  abbot  of  Armagh,  died.  Farannan  became 
his  successor  in  the  abbacy.  In  that  year  the  Danes  plundered  Armagh 
three  times  in  one  month ;  they  carried  away  the  relics  and  all  the 
other  treasures,  and  obliged  the  abbot  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Munster. 

A.D.  834,  Eogan  the  abbot  died. 

Farannan,  the  abbot  of  Armagh,  happening  to  be  at  Kildare  with 
hb  attending  clergy,  Fethlim,  the  son  of  Crimthan,  violently  entered 
that  abbey,  and  seizing  on  Farannan,  carried  him  and  his  clergy  into 
captivity.  The  Danes  burned  Armagh  and  all  its  sacred  edifices  to  the 
ground,  in  8^9.  The  abbot  Faraiman  was  made  captive  at  Clonmo- 
cardy,  by  the  Danes,  and  brought,  with  all  his  monks,  relics  and 
books,  to  their  ships,  at  Limerick.  Diermit,  called  the  wisest  of  all  the 
doctors  in  Europe,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  The  captive  abbot  Fik- 
rannan,  as  well  as  his  successor,  died  A.D.  852. 

Amlave,  at  the  head  of  his  Danes,  entered  Armagh,  plundered  the 
town  and  reduced  it  to  ashes,  and  desperately  wounded  and  massacred 
above  a  thousand  of  the  unarmed  clergy  and  people. 


AJ).  8T0y .  the  abbot  Amnire  cBed*  -  •     ';  .^r^,  •«i 

iuD.  888,  Moeloova  iiicceededr-died.  AgHn,  in  890,  tk^BoMijfSr 
Dablin,  under  Olaniann,  despoiled  Axnuigh,  partly  destroying  tbe  ffliff^ 
dnirchy  and  leyeiling  other  ediftcee,  and  eaRying  away  oaptfara  a^aviR 
hundred  and  ten  <^  the  inhabitants.  , .  y/bi 

AJD.  896,  the  abbot  Oassach  died.  .,.   .^' 

Ajy.  996,  the  abbot  8t  Maelbrigid  died.  f.^^ 

A.D.  986,  Moyle  Patrick,  abbot  only  five  monthii  and  one  of.ljip^ 
sages  of  Ireland,  died.  .^c* 

The  abbot  Mnredach  was  deposed  in  956,  and  I>abdaleth  theSeiDSSML 
ehosen  in  his  place.  In  989,  the  people  of  Uriel  pillaged  the  Umaif, 
and  bnmed  die  houses,  chnrch  and  steeple.  Armagh  became  at  Jtt^ 
time  die  most  melancholy  spectacle  in  the  kingdom.  In  995,  1^9 
town,  churches,  and  towers  having  been  rebuilt,  were  destroyed  hy 
lightning. 

King  B^yan  Borombh  remained  a  week  in  Armagh,  and  oa  his 
departure,  A.D.  1004,  left  a  collar  of  gold,  weighing  twen^  nunrfn^jj^pi 
an  alms,  on  the  great  altar  of  the  church.  Bryan  was  interred  in.  tllB 
church  of  Armagh,  on  the  north  side,  in  a  stone  coffin,  having  loafc.  his 
life  at  the  battle  of  Oontarf.  Halachy,  the  monarch  of  Ireland^  WHP 
interred  at  Armagh,  in  the  year  1022,  with  great  funeral  solemn!^. 

A.D.  1060,  Cumuscah  O'Eoredan  succeeded  Dubdaleth  the  Third-At 
the  abbacy.  Again,  in  1092,  the  churches,  with  the  citadel,  were  bumed 
on  the  29th  of  August    Another  fire  occurred  in  the  following,  year. 

A.D.  1100,  Imar,  the  preceptor  of  St  Malachy,  archbishop  of  AtN 
magh,  was  abbot  In  1112,  the  citadel,  with  the  churches,  two  streets 
in  Trian-Massain,  and  a  third  in  Trian-mor,  were  destroyed  by  fise* 
The  town  was  formerly  divided  into  four  parts :  first,  Eath-Fatrick^  iA 
the  citadel,  Trian-mor,  Trian-Massain,  Trian-Saxon,  i.e.  the  third  paa^ 
tion  of  the  Saxons.  This  part  was  allotted  to  the  English  students.  In 
1116,  the  abbey  was  consumed  by  fire.  Imar,  the  abbot,  having  under- 
taken a  pilgrimage  to  liome,  died  there  in  1134.  Imar  introduced,  the 
canons  regular  of  St.  Augustin,  about  1126. 

A.D.  1187,  Oilda  Macabeus  succeeded,  as  abbot  In  this  year  ^ 
town  was  destroyed  by  lightning.  In  1178,  Sir  John  de  Courcey^  an 
English  adventurer,  plundered  Armagh,  and  Thomas  O'Corcoran,  aicb' 
deacon  of  the  abbey,  was  barbarously  murdered*  Again,  de  Cooroay 
plundered  Armagh  in  1189,  and  repeated  his  visit  in  1199,  ravaged 
the  town,  and  set  on  fire  eveiy  church  and  house  therein. 

A.D.  1203,  Moelisa  O'Dorigfa,  of  Tyroonnell,  the  abbot,  died. 

Hugh  de  Lacey,  the  younger,  for  ten  days  and  nights  plundered  die 
town  and  abbey,  for  which  he  soon  leU  the  vengeance  of  the  saintarf 


Ireland ;  and  again  this  English  harpj,  on  the  vigil  of  St  Bridget, 
plundered  the  town,  A.D.  1208.  This  mode  qf  rearming  the  Iruh 
eiurch  was  an  adrrUrcMe  one.  In  1373,  Edward  IIL,  king  of  England, 
granted  to  James  Bellen,  part  of  the  possessions  of  this  abbey,  because 
the  abbot  and  convent  being  mere  Irish,  spent  their  rents  and  profits  for 
die  snpport  and  entertainment  of  the  natives  of  Ireland ;  but  those 
lands  were  restored  when  an  inquisition  fonnd  that  the  abbot  and  the 
monks  were  good  and  faithful  subjects. 

A.D.  1397,  the  abbot  Nicholas  O'Luchecan  died. 

A.D.  1539,  Patryk  O'Hagan  was  abbot. 

James  O'Donnelly  was  the  last  abbot.  He  surrendered,  or  was 
Ibroed  to  surrender,  in  the  year  1557,  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
It  was  then  seized  of  the  site  thereof,  on  which  was  built  a  large 
church,  some  stone  chambers,  a  dormitory  with  cellars,  a  hall,  store- 
house, a  great  court,  a  cemetery,  garden  and  orchard. 

The  abbey  and  all  its  vast  possessions  were  granted  in  May,  1612,  to 
Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  at  the  rent  of  five  pounds  Irish.  Thus  perished  the 
celebrated  establishment  of  St  Patrick's,  the  glory  and  the  pride  of 
Ireland,  the  seat  of  literature  and  genii!is,  and  of  sanctity,  during  eleven 
centuries,  until  English  heretics  spread  desolation  over  the  land. 

Cnldees,  or  secular  Canons.  The  officiating  clergy  of  the  catliedral 
of  Armagh  were  so  called.  They  sung  in  the  church,  lived  in  com* 
munity,  had  a  superior  called  prior,  who  acted  as  precentor,  and  who 
was  elected  by  themselves,  but  was  confirmed  by  the  archbishop. 
When  Armagh  was  pillaged  in  the  year  921,  by  Godfrid,  king  of  the 
Danes  of  Dublin,  he  is  said  to  have  spared  the  churches  and  the  Cul- 
dees.  They  were  established  in  the  ninth  century.  There  were  Culdees 
also  at  Clones  ;  and  in  the  island  of  Devenish  (county  of  Fermanagh), 
there  was  another  institution  of  this  sort.  Although  the  Irisli  Culdees 
were  generally  considered  clergymen,  yet  the  name  seems  to  have 
been  sometimes  given  to  communities  comprising  also  some  pi6us  un- 
married laymen,  inasmuch  as  they  lived  together.  As  to  married  ones, 
there  is  not  the  least  vestige  of  any  such  ever  having  been  in  Ireland. 
Onldee  is  a  corruption  of  Keledei,  being  so  written  in  the  Latin ;  it 
means  "  the  servant  or  companion  of  God ;"  ceile,  in  Irish,  i^.  seirant, 
and  Dhia  or  Dhe,  in  the  same  language,  signifying  God. 

A.D.  982,  the  prior  Muredach,  son  of  Muregan,  died. 

A.D.  1001,  the  prior  Trener  died. 

A.D.  1052,  GioUa  Patrick,  son  of  Domnald,  prior,  died. 

AJD.  1063,  the  prior  Madagan  Hua  Kelechain,  died. 

A.D.  1089,  the  prior  Giolla  Patrick  Hua  Kelechain,  died.  By 
an  inquisition  taken  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Henry  VILL,  the  prior 


UdoBgh^  EDnogNgmt,  A^^vilUo^  LesYWnovi^  SjUomra^  md  Xli^li 
oimlL  •  By  another  inqniaition  taken  in  Mazeh,  1698,  it  appe«nd4lilk 
dM  pii6i^  vith  hia  brethren,  had  totally  fimaken  their  nifihlialinMiih 
and  were  all  dead  twenty-fiTe  yens  before  the  holding  of  the  iil4lia<ii 
That  Sir  Tobj  Oanlfield,  the  anceator  of  LoidiSiariemont,  had,  abont  Iht 
year  iMOj  received  aa  seneechal  to  Heoiy,  then  the  parliamentaiy  biahml 
of  Armagh,  the  rents  of  the  said  townlanda,  and  that  John  Symoiia,  da||( 
had,  firom  the  feast  of  All  Saants,  1628,  to  the  taking  of  the  aaid  vtqA 
aition,  received  the  profits  of  the  aaid  towxdandi,  9i§d  of  the  famtoleBli 
in  the  town  of  Armagh.  -  ^' 

Temple  Bri^d.~The  chnreh  of  Bridget^  according  to  Archd*!!^  ]| 
aaid  to  have  been  fonnded  by  St  Patrick ;  not  likely,  as  Bridget  w0 
bora  in  the  year  458,  and  had  not  taken  the  veil  until  two  yean^afiM 
the  death  of  St  Patrick.  •   :;{ 

Temple  Fearta.  CShorch  of  the  Miradea. — This,  it  aeema,  waa  tb* 
mmnery  of  Saint  Lnpita,  anppoeed  to  have  been  the  eldeat  aiiterof 
Patrick.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centmy  her  body  ia 
to  have  been  fonnd  under  the  rubbish,  in  a  standing  poatnre ;  t«d 
crosses  were  also  discovered  before  and  behind  the  body.  In  January)! 
1618,  King  James  granted  the  monasteries  of  Temple  Feartagh  and 
Temple  Brigid  to  Francis  Annedey,  Esq.  '^  > 

Dominican  Friary. — ^Porter,  in  his  annala,  assures  us,  that  a  hoiiaft 
of  diisorder  existed  at  Armagh.  The  Primate  Scanlan,  who  waa  a  Dor 
minican,  would  not,  it  is  likely,  have  founded  a  monastery  for  Friaif 
minors,  as  charity  well  regulated  would  dictate  the  propriety  of  oeoQ^ 
suiting  for  the  extension  of  his  own  fraternity. 

Franciscan  Friary  of  Armagh  was  founded  by  the  Primate  Scanlaai 
in  the  year  1268,  and  became  reformed  in  the  year  1518,  by  the  Ob« 
servants. 

A.D^  1808,  Michael,  the  lecturer  of  divinity,  was  elected  aroht 
bishop  of  Armagh. 

In  1680,  Walter  MacOuard  waa  guardian ;  and  in  1S83,  Solomoii 
ICacOonny  performed  the  duties  of  that  office,  in  whose  time  the  4e^ 
stmotion  of  the  abbey  was  completed. 

Olonfeakle. — Sdnt  Lugaid,  the  son  of  Failchan,  was  abbot  of  duaoDf 
fiacuil,  i,e.  Chnreh  o^  the  Tooth,  so  called  because  a  tooth  of  St.  Patrick 
was  preserved  there.  Saint  Lugaid  was  a  very  old  man  in  the  year 
680.  - 

Eilmore.— Saint  Moctheus  is  said  to  hiave  founded  Eilmore,  in  the 
teyritoiy  of  Hnadmeth.    His  name  shall  ooonr  in  Louth. 

KilUere  or  Eillare,  according  to  Waddings  was  the  principal  mor 
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natterj  belonging  to  the  Franciscans  of  the  third  order,  in  Ireland. 
IDiomas  Omej  was  made  perpetual  commissary  of  it  in  the  year 
U67. 

KUlslieve-Cnilin,  in  which  Darerca,  who  has  been  called  a  sister  of 
8t  Patrick,  is  said  to  have  lived.  This,  it  seems,  was  one  of  the  pions 
r^areats  for  holy  virgins  and  widows  prior  to  those  of  St.  Brigid.  Da- 
rerca  or  Monenna,  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  the  day  on  which  her  fes- 
tival  is  observed,  and  in  the  year  518.  Others  say,  that  Monenna 
fi)imded  the  nunnery  of  Fochard,  the  birth-place  of  St  Brigid,  in  the 
Qoonty  of  Louth.  It  seems,  however,  certain,  that  Killslieve-cuilin 
was  erected  before  that  of  Fochard. 

Saint  Conchenna,  who  was  either  abbess  or  a  member  of  Killslieve, 
djedy  according  to  the  four  Masters,  in  654.  Her  memory  was  retered 
(ui  the  13th  of  March. 

Stradhailloyse.  Wadding  says,  that  a  monastery  for  Conveiitiuil 
foanciscans  was  founded  here,  A.D.  1282,  and  that  a  Provincial  Chap- 
ter of  the  Order  was  held  therein  in  the  year  1315. 
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COUNTY  OF  QABLOW.  -^r 

AcBAi>-FiiiaLiJn.  Tbis  abbey  was  ritnated  near  LeigUin,  cm  'A 
east  of  the  river  Barrow,  in  the  district  of  Idrone;  the  precne  tbM^iJf 
iti  ereotion  is  not  known.  St  fintan  of  Clonenagh  may  hare  been  die 
ftmnder.  This  abbey  was  one  of  note  in  the  year  804,  as  the  Dtflltti 
then  pillaged  it  St  Aldus  was  abbot  of  this  monastery.  Hie  fieiBlMill 
of  this  saint  is  observed  on  the  11th  of  ApriL  St  Fintan,  having  batii 
at  Aehad-Finglass,  advised  a  bishop  Brandubh,  who  applied  for  adnili* 
sion  into  the  monastery  of  Clonenagh,  to  remain  where  he  was,  as  tta 
rule  was  less  severe. 

Athaddy.  About  the  year  1161,  an  abbey  was  foimded  at  lUs 
place,  for  nnns  of  the  order  of  St  Augnstin,  by  Dermod,  son  of  Iftir- 
chad,  king  of  Leinster.  He  appointed  it  to  be  a  cell  to  the  nnnneiy'taf 
St  Maiy  de  Hogges,  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

Ballymoon.  About  the  year  1300,  a  preceptory  was  built  here  bj 
the  knights  Templars,  which  they  did  not  long  enjoy. 

Eillarge.  In  the  reign  of  king  John,  Gilbert  de  Borard  founded 
a  preceptory  in  this  place  under  the  invocation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
for  knights  Templars,  but  on  the  extinction  of  that  order  it  was  granted 
to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalemi 

In  the  year  1808,  the  king  Edward  II.,  having  received  the  oom- 
mands  of  the  Pope,  caused  all  the  knights  Templars  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  be  made  prisoners  and  their  property  to  be  sequesteMd. 
Being  a  formidable  body  of  men,  it  was  necessary  that  much  cantioii 
should  be  observed  in  the  management  of  this  affair. 

There  was  a  writ  directed  to  John  Wogan,  Lord  Justice  of  L^Iand, 
informing  him  of  the  proceedings  adopted  in  England  for  the  apprehiil* 
sion  of  the  Templars  and  seizure  of  their  goods,  and  commanding  him  to 
proceed  in  a  similar  manner  against  those  in  Ireland ;  but  the  time  and 
place  for  the  assembling  of  the  sheriib  and  their  followers  was  left  to 
the  diseretion  of  the  said  lord  justice  and  the  treasurer  of  the  ezdieqiier. 
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It  was  however  ordered,  that  the  writ  should  be  executed  before  the 
TnnplarB  could  learn  the  proceedmgs  against  the  membera  of  the  order 
in  England. 

In  pursuance  of  those  commands  the  establishments  of  Killarge  and 
BallTmoon  were  suppressed.  The  instructions  gi^en  to  the  English 
■herifEs  were,  that  thej  should  arrest  all  the  Templars  within  their  dis- 
tricts, to  seize  all  their  lands,  cattle  and  goods  and  to  cause  an  inven- 
toiy  of  the  same  to  be  made  in  presence  of  the  warden  of  the  place, 
whether  Templar  or  not,  and  of  respectable  pereons  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; to  place  said  goods  and  chattels  in  safe  keeping;  to  keep  the 
Templars  in  safe  custody  in  some  convenient  place,  without  subjecting 
tiiem  to  prison  or  to  irons,  and  to  preserve  the  charge  of  the  goods  and 
diattels  till  they  received  instructions  as  to  their  final  disposal. 

The  military  order  of  the  Templars  was  instituted  about  the  year 
1113.  Some  noblemen,  who  had  followed  Grodfrey  de  Bouillon  to  the 
holy  wars  against  the  Turks,  were  the  founders  of  this  military  institute. 
Iliey  were  nine  in  number,  and  the  principals  were  Hugh  de  Paganis 
and  Godfrey  de  Sacro  Amore.  They  associated  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
•ernng  the  holy  places  and  defending  the  pilgrims  from  the  outrages  of 
the  Turks,  while  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  To  the  three  vows,  of 
which  they  made  profession  before  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  they 
added  a  fourth — ^that  of  perpetual  warfare  with  the  Turks.  They  ob- 
taioed  the  name  of  Templars,  because,  at  the  desire  of  Baldwin  the 
Second,  king  of  Jerusalem,  they  inhabited  a  house  that  was  adjacent  to 
the  temple  of  Solomon.  They  afterwards,  in  the  year  1128,  became  a 
religious  order,  were  confirmed  as  such  by  Pope  Honorius  H.,  and  St 
Bernard  compiled  a  rule  which  they  were  to  observe. 

The  order  of  knights  Templars  being  accused  of  various  crimes. 
Pope  Clement  V.  called  a  council  at  Yienn&,  with  a  view,  as  he 
himself  declared,  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  those  allegations.  This 
council  was  held  in  the  year  1311,  and  is  the  fifteenth  cecumenical  one  of 
the  Church.  The  second  reason  was  to  deliberate  on  the  rescue  or  relief 
of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  the  third  motive  was  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  morals  and  discipline.  The  decree  of  extinction,  which  was 
ODly  however  provisional,  not  definitive,  was  passed  on  the  sixth  of  the 
nones  of  May,  A.D.  1312. 

It  appears  they  were  justly  condemned,  though  the  contrary  is  as- 
serted. The  pontiff,  Clement  Y.,  aft;er  due  examination,  which  he  insti- 
tuted, wrote  to  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  that  the  crimes  of  the  Tem- 
plars were  acknowledged  by  seventy-four  members  of  their  body,  that 
they  had  freely  and  without  any  coercion  whatever  aflSrmed  on  oath 
the  truth  of  their  guilt,  and  among  other  things  confessed,  tliat  it  was 
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which  he  coold  not  mention.  It  is  moreover  absurd  to  Buppeaa'tiaii  iB 
the  cardinals,  bishops,  inquisitors,  officials,  magistiiMs  and  othaiBy  doaU 
be  so  unmindM  c^  their  obligations  and  of  pubUc  jnstioe,  as  to^bajiiifr 
elieed  in  their  judgment,  in  order  to  gratif|r  the  cupiditf  or  the 
meat  of  Philip  the  Fair  of  France.  Whether  guihjr  or  nofft,  asc  lia^ 
beoasie  suspected,  it  became  useless^  as  no  honest  or- well^diqpoaed 
son!  would  embrace  its  institute.  -  iojw 

Queen  Elisabeth  granted  the  commanderj  of  EUlaige  to  MMrjf^tik 
of  Gerald  Ajlmer,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1600.  ..  Vf 

KillforUrem,  a  noble  monastery  in  the  territory  of  Idrane,  saidilb 
haye  been  founded  by  St  Fortkenoi.  There  was  another  saint  of  lltli 
name  at  IVim. 

Old  Leighlin.  Saint  Gobhan  founded  this  abbey  for  canons  at  fit 
Augustine,  in  the  year  .616.  -  V 

In  the  year  682,  St  Gobhan  surrendered  his  abbey  to  St  IsawAia^ 
the  son  of  Oairel  and  Blitha.  Laserian  is  said  to  have  bnrl  flftaw 
hundred  monks  under  his  jurisdiction.  Laserian  was  made  bishop  af 
Leigfalin.    He  (]Ued  in  the  year  638,  and  on  the  18th  of  ApriL 

A.D.  689.    Delasse  MacWinge,  the  abbot,  died. 

A.D.  725.    Saint  Hanchen,  bishop  t>f  Leighlin,  died. 

A.D.  767.    Emagh  MacEhyn,  the  abbot,  died. 

A.D.  868.    Manchen,  the  abbot,  died. 

A.D.  876:  Dungall,  the  abbot,  died.  In  the  year  916  Leighlin  was 
plundered. 

Saint  Stephen's  priory,  founded  by  Burchard,  a  Norwegian  captai^ 
about  the  year  1060.  The  founder  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  ca- 
thedraL 

Felix  was  priof.  Philip  was  prior  after  him,  in  the  year  1804.  fii 
the  following  year,  one  John  was  prior.  This  priory  was  dissolved  m 
the  year  1482,  by  authority  of  Pope  Eugene  lY.,  and  the  lands  beloog)*' 
ing  to  it  were  annexed  to  the  deanery  of  Leighlin. 

Leighlin  Bridge,  two  miles  distant  from  Old  Leighlin.  About  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Third,  this  convent  was  founded  Jvr 
Oarmelites  by  one  of  the  Carews.  Edward  the  Third  and  Bichard  the 
Second  were  among  its  most  liberal  benefactors. 

In  the  thirty-fifkh  year  of  Henry  VllL,  the  convent  of  Lai^^dia- 
bridge  was  annexed  to  the  Crown,  and  was  afterwards  converted  into  « 
fori,  in  which  a  regular  garrison  had  been  stationed. 

Saint  MnlliiiSi  a  small  village  on  the  river  Barrow.    St  Moling,  wbo 
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bom  in  Hy-Einsellaeh,  founded  this  abbey.    He  became  bishop  of 
F«ni8,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  June,  697. 

•'  13118  abbey  was  plundered  in  951,  and  was,  in  1138,  destroyed  by 
fire. 

Tnllach,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Ravilly,  on  the  river  Slaney.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  II.,  Simon  Lombard  and 
Hogh  Tallon  granted  to  the  Eremites  of  St.  Augustin,  a  house  and 
ihfee  acres  of  land  in  the  village  of  St.  John,  near  this  place,  Tullagfa. 

John  de  Eell  was  prior  in  1331,  and  in  that  year  king  Edward  IIL 
confirmed  their  grant.  Tullagh  was  a  strong  place  in  the  time  of  Oroln- 
weD,  who  took  it  with  great  slaughter  of  the  Irish. 

Queen  'Elizabeth  granted  this  monastery  in  1557  to  ThomaSy  earl  of 
Onnond. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVllL 


COUNTY  OP  OAVAN. 


Balltlinch.  There  was  an  hospital  here,  but  neither  history  nor 
tradition  informs  ns  who  was  the  founder.  It  shared  the  fate  of  other 
pious  foundations.  King  James  granted  a  lease  of  it  for  21  years  to  Sir 
Edward  Moore  at  the  yearly  rent  of  three  pence.  A  reversion  of  die 
same,  together  with  the  hospitals  of  Dromlomnian  and  Mounterconnaght 
with  other  lands,  was  granted  to  him  for  60  years  from  the  28d  of 
April,  1605. 

Cayan  monastery  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  founded  in  the  year  1800, 
by  GioUa  Ruadh  O'Reilly,  dynast  of  Breffny,  for  friars  of  the  Domini- 
can order.  The  same  sept  of  the  O'Reillys,  about  the  year  1893,  expelled 
the  Dominicans  and  gave  the  house  to  the  conventual  Franciscans.  It 
seems  that  such  violence  was  not  peculiar  to  Ireland.  The  friars  of  the 
celebrated  Dominican  convent  of  St.  Mark,  at  Florence,  were  similaxly 
expelled,  and  their  house  given  to  the  Eremites  of  St.  Augustin  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Holy  See. 

This  monastery,  in  1468,  was  burned,  as  well  as  the  mansion  of 
O'Reilly,  by  the  English  under  the  lord  deputy  John  Tiptoft,  earl  of 
Worcester.  The  friars  of  the  strict  observance  reformed  this  monasteij 
before  the  year  1499.  Provincial  chapters  of  the  order  were  held  in  the 
years  1521, 1539  and  1556. 

John,  son  of  Cathal  O'Reilly,  reformed  this  house  in  1502.  Under 
James  the  First,  assizes  were  held  in  this  abbey. 

The  gallant  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  commander  of  the  Irish  confederate 
army,  dying  of  poison  through  his  boots  at  Cloughouter,  in  this  coimty, 
Nov.  16, 1649,  was  buried  in  this  abbey. 

Domnachmore,  in  Maghlughat,  is  now  unknown. 

Dromlomman,  an  hospital,  leased  to  Sir  Edward  Moore  at  2s.  6d.  by 
King  James,  in  1605. 

Dmmlahan,  in  the  barony  of  Belturbet    There  was  a  celebrated 
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Bumastery  here,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Maiy.  It  was 
founded  before  the  year  550,  in  which  St  Maidoc  of  Ferns  was  bom, 
and  who  was  a  native  of  Breffny. 

Dubensins  Hoa  Forchelluigh  was  abbot  of  this  abbey,  and  died  in 
the  year  1025. 

In  the  13th  year  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  this  monastery  was  granted  to 
Hugh  O'Reilly  of  the  Breffny  and  head  of  his  sept  for  the  term  "of 
twenty-one  ye^rs  at  the  rent  of  £8  148.  8d.  Irish.  An  inquisition  being 
taken  in  the  27th  year  of  the  virgtin  queen^  Hugh  O'Keilly  was  ii>  arrear 
eleven  years  and  a  half. 

Eillachad,  an  abbey  founded  for  canons  of  St.  Augustine. 

A.D.  800,  the  monastery  was  destroyed  by  fire.. 

Saint  Tigemach,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  founder,  died  on  the  4th 
^November,  805.    See  Doire-melle,  County  Leitrim. 

AJD.  826,  the  abbot  Abner  died. 

A.D.  843,  Nuad,  son  of  Segen,  one  of  the  religious,  was  put  to  death 
\ij  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  who  plundered  this  abbey. 

A.D.  919,  the  abbot  Cellach,  son  of  Congal,  died. 

In  the  year  987,  the  abbey  was  again  plundered  by  the  Danes,  and 
in  two  years  after  by  Ceallachan,  king  of  Cashell,  accompanied  by  the 
Danes ;  and  again  after  the  departure  of  King  Henry  IL,  the  English 
laundered  this  abbey,  and  many  other  religious  houses. 

Lough-outer,  in  the  barony  of  Loughtee. — ^About  Christmas,  in  the 
year  1237  or  1249,  Clarus  M'Moylin  O'Maoilchonry,  archdeacon  of  El- 
phin,  brought  white  canons  from  Trinity  Island  in  Lough-kee,  county  of 
3to8common,  to  Lough-outer  in  the  Breffny,  having  obtained  a  grant  of 
land  fk)m  Cathal  O'Reilly.  The  abbey  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1570',  granted  the  abbey, 
with  all  its  possessions,  to  Hugh  CEeilly,  head  of  his  sept,  for  the  term 
of  twenty-one  years,  at  the  rent  of  forty-five  shillings  and  eight  pence, 
Irish  money ;  he  was  afterwarda  in  arrear  eleven  and  a  half  years. 

Mounteivconnagbt,  in  the  barony  of  Castlereghen ;  an  hospital 
fnmded  here, — ^granted  to  Sir  Edward  Moore,  at  the  rent  of  fifteen 
pence. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

COUNTY  OF  CLAJIK. 

B£AGH,  in  the  barony  of  Burren.  A  monastery  for  the  third  ovder 
of  Franciscans  was  founded  here.  The  abbey  and  the  townland  of 
Abbey  Beghan  are  mentioned  in  the  records. 

Cean-indis. — See  life  of  Saint  Ita  (Cluain-creadhnil,  connty  of 
Limerick.) 

Clare,  on  the  river  Fergus,  where  it  falls  into  the  river  Shannon,  in 
the  barony  of  Islands. 

An  abbey  was  founded  near  this  town,  under  the  invocation  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  for  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  by  Donald  O'Brien,  king 
of  Limerick,  the  celebrated  builder  of  churches  and  sanctuaries.  He 
appointed  Donatus  abbot,  and  richly  endowed  the  abbey.  The  charMr 
of  the  abbey  was  dated  at  Limerick,  in  1195,  and  was  witnessed  by  the 
archbishop  of  Cashell,  the  bishops  of  Killaloe,  Kilfenora,  and  Limerick. 

In  1543,  King  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  abbey  to  Donagh  O'Bryan, 
baron  of  Ibrachan,  together  with  a  moiety  of  the  rectories  of  Kilchriest, 
Kilmoyle,  Kilmacdevan,  Kilberverragh,  Ballinregdan,  Ballylogheran, 
and  Ballylegford.  The  abbey  was  granted  in  foe  to  Donough,  earl  of 
Thomond,  on  the  19th  of  Januarj^,  1620,  and  a  new  grant  was  made  on 
the  1st  of  September,  1661,  to  Henry,  earl  of  Thomond. 

Corcumroe  or  De  Petra  fertili,  in  the  barony  of  Burrin.  It  was 
thrice  plundered  by  Roderick  O'Connor  and  Dermot  O'Brien,  in  the 
year  1088. 

A.D.  1194,  Donald,  king  of  Limerick,  founded  a  splendid  monastery 
here,  for  Cistercian  monks.  Others  say,  that  his  son  Carbrac  was  the 
founder,  in  1200.  This  abbey  "  of  the  fruitful  rock,"  was  a  daughter 
of  that  of  Suire.    The  cell  of  Kilshanny  was  annexed  to  this  house. 

A.D.  1418,  the  abbot  John  was  made  bishop  of  Kilmacduach. 

This  abbey,  with  eleven  quarters  of  land  in  Corcimiroe  and  Olan- 
managh,  was  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Hiu^ing. 


Emusy  on  the  river  Fergus,  in  the  barony  of  Islands.  Donagh  Oar- 
brac  O'Brien  built  a  verj  noble  and  beautiful  monastery  for  conventual 
Franciscans,  in  this  place,  A.D.  1240.  Dermod  and  Mathew  O'Bryan, 
princes  of  Thomond,  had  been  munificent  benefactors  to  this  abbey, 
which  continued  for  centuries  the  usual  cemetery  of  theThomond  family. 

This  friary  received  the*  reform  of  the  strict  observance.  In  a  rental 
of  the  crown,  A.D.  1577,  in  the  office  of  the  auditor  general,  the 
erown  was  then  in  possession  of  the  site  of  this  monastery,  a  mill  on  the 
river  Fergus,  an  eel  and  a  salmon  wier,  with  some  houses  and  gardens 
in  the  village. 

On  tlie  1st  of  June,  1621,  it  was  granted  to  William  Dongan,  Esq. 

Many  of  the  ancient  ornaments  of  this  building  still  remain,  which, 
with  many  otiier  similar  instances,  says  Archdall,  must  argue  the  re- 
fin^  taste  of  our  ancestors,  of  course  the  Irish,  who  built  it. 

Under  the  miserable  pedant,  James  L,  when  the  judges  made  their 
regular  circuits,  the  assizes  were  held  in  the  monastery  of  Ennis. 

Enniskerry, — an  island  in  the  territory  of  Hybreccan,  in  Thomond. 
8t  Senan,  of  Inniscathy,  built  an  oratory,  over  which  he  placed  some 
of  his  disciples,  before  he  founded  his  establishment  in  Scattery  Island. 

Innisfidhe,  an  island  in  the  Shannon,  where  it  receives  the  river 
Fergus. 

According  to  Archdall,  a  St.  Brigid  presided  over  a  nunncr}'  in  this 
idand,  in  the  time  of  St.  Scnan.  She  was,  he  says,  of  the  family  of 
Mactalius,  and  daughter  of  Conchraid.  Mactalius,  who  then  was  a 
pagan,  opposed  the  St.  Senan  in  forming  his  settlement  in  Inniscathy, 
about  the  year  540.  A  Saint  Brigid  left  Ireland  in  the  ninth  century, 
to  visit  her  brother  Andrew,  deacon  of  Fiesole,  in  Tuscany,  and  the 
disciple  of  St.  Donatus,  an  Irishman,  who  was  bishop  of  that  see.  The 
fBStival  of  St.  Brigid,  of  Fiesole,  is  observed  on  the  1st  of  February,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  celebrated  patroness  of  Ireland. — See  life  of  St 
Senan,  Inniscathy. 

Inchycronane,  an  island  in  the  river  Shannon.  Donald  O'Brien, 
Idng  of  Limerick,  founded  an  abbey  in  this  island  for  regular  canons, 
about  the  vear  1190. 

This  abbey,  and  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  the  parish  of  Inchcronane, 
were  granted  to  Donough,  earl  of  Thomond,  January  19th,  1620,  and 
again  given  in  fee  to  Henry,  earl  of  Thomond,  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1661. 

luchmore,  an  island  of  Loughree,  in  the  Shannon. 

St.  Senan  built  a  monastery  in  this  island,  which  he  governed  for 
lome  time,  and  then,  about  to  retire,  placed  over  it  St.  Liberius,  whose 
anemory  is  still  revered  in  the  island. — Seelnchmore,  in  Longford. 
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Inifianlaoi  or  Calf  Island.  Tarlogh  O'Brien,  son  of  Teigne,  king  af 
niomond,  built  a  magnificent  abbey  here,  in  which  he  waa  buried,  la 
the  year  1306/  -  ^ '- 

Inniskeltra,  an  island  in  Longhderg,  in  the  river  Shannon. 

Sunt  Camin  founded  an  abbey  here.  He  led  a  solitary  life,  and  of 
great  austerity ;  but  as  numbers  of  people  r^rted  to  him  in  this  iflland, 
for  instruction,  he  fcnmded  this  monastery.  Although  St  Gamin  or 
Comin  was  of  a  very  sickly  constitution,  he  closely  applied  himself  to 
ecclesiastical  studies,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  compared 
with  the  Hebrew  text.  This  saint  died  on  the  25th  of  March,  SSt. 
His  memoiy  was  so  much  respected  that  the  monastery  of  Inniakeitim 
became  very  celebrated,  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  principal 
asylums  in  Ireland. 

The  abbot  Saint  Stellan  became  his  successor. 

St.  Coelan,  a  monk  of  this  abbey,  whom  some  writers  conjecture  to 
be  the  Saint  Chilien  who  flourished  in  the  eighth  century,  wrote  a  life 
of  St.  Brigid  in  Latin  v^rse,  in  which  he  mentions  the  abbey  of  Innis- 
keltra  as  Benedictine. 

A.D.  884,  this  island  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  and  the  same  year 
it  was  destroyed  with  fire  by  Tomar,  a  Danish  commander  from 
Limerick. 

A.D.  1027,  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  Brien  Borumh,  erected  the 
church  of  this  abbey. 

A.D.  1040,  Corcoran  was  abbot  of  Inniskeltra.  He  was  the  nuMt 
celebrated  ecclesiastic  of  western  Europe,  both  for  religion  and  learning: 
He  died  this  year  at  Lismore. 

Saint  Amnichad,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Corcran,  died  in  104S| 
at  the  abbey  of  Fulda.  The  occasion  of  his  leaving  Ireland  is  related 
by  Marianus  Scotus.  Amnichad  being  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
strangers,  happened,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  entertain  some  brethren, 
with  the  permission  of  his  superior,  Corcran ;  after  they  had  taken 
food,  and  some  of  them  having  retired,  others,  who  remained  sitting 
near  the  fire,  asked  him  to  drink  something.  Amnichad  refnaed, 
asserting  that  he  could  not,  without  leave.  At  length  being  mneh 
pressed,  he  consented,  but  previously  sent  some  of  the  drink  to  the 
superior  to  be  blessed  by  him.  On  the  next  day  Corcran  inquired  why 
he  had  sent  him  that  drink,  and  on  informing  him  of  what  occurred,  the 
superior,  slight  as  was  the  transgression,  ordered  him  to  leave  Ireland. 
Amnichad  obeyed,  and  went  to  Fulda, — ^became  there  a  recluse  until 
his  death,  on  the  30th  of  January,  A.D.  1043.  Marianus  further  re- 
lates, that  lights  were  seen  and  psalmody  heard  over  Amnichad's  tomb, 
in  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  and  that  while  there  a  monk,  he  himself 
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telebrftted  xnaBS  over  it  every  day,  for  ten  years.  The  reputation  of  this 
aunt  has  been  very  great,  and  his  name  occurs  in  divers  calendarsi  at 
January  30th. 

There  yet  remains  in  tliis  island  a  line  round  tower,  with  seven  small 
churches,  which  bespeak  an  elegance  of  taste. 

Inisluinghe  or  Inislua,  an  island  between  Limerick  and  Inniscathy. 
Here  Saint  Senan  erected  a  church,  and  gave  the  veil  to  some  daughters 
of  Brendan,  the  dynast  of  Hyfiginte. 

Inis,  na-6anauagh — ^Island  of  the  Canons.  A  priory  founded  by  Do- 
nald O'l^ryan,  king  of  Limerick,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  for 
canons  regular,  following  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine. 

The  lands  of  this  abbey  and  the  tithes  of  its  demesne  were  granted  in 
lee  to  Donough,  earl  of  Thomond,  June  20th,  1605.  They  were  again 
granted  in  fee  to  Henry,  earl  of  Thomond,  September  1st,  1661.  The  mode 
of  making  adherents  to  Protestantism  by  granting  them  the  lands  of  the 
Church,  was  an  admirable  one,  in  the  absence  of  truth  and  miracles. 

Inniscatha,  now  Scattery  island,  a  rich  and  beautiful  little  island, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Shannon.  ' 

St  Senan,  the  founder  of  this  monastery,  was  a  native  of  Corco- 
baskind,  a  district  in  the  western  part  of  Thomond ;  his  parents  were 
noble  and*  Christians.  Ercan,  his  father,  is  said  to  have  been  of  the 
loyal  blood  of  Conary  L,  formerly  monarch  of  Lreland ;  his  mother, 
Coemgalla,  was  also  of  an  illustrious  family  in  Munster.  The  place  of 
Ilia  birth  is  mentioned,  viz.:  Magh-lacha,  where  his  father  had  one 
of  his  residences.  It  is  related,  that  St.  Patrick  being  near  the 
Shannon,  about  the  year  448,  foretold  the  birth  and  future  greatness  of 
this  illustrious  saint,  forty  years  before  the  auspicious  event. 

When  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  he  .was  forced,  by  tlie  dynast  of 
Corco-baskind,  to  join  in  an  expedition  wliicli  he  had  undertaken 
against  the  territory  of  Corcomroe,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  plun- 
der. As  such  an  excursion  did  not  accord  with  the  pious  disposition  of 
the  young  Senan,  he  contrived  to  have  no  share  in  devastating  that  ter- 
ritory. God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  rewarded  Senan  for  his  Christian 
behavior :  for,  when  his  party  was  routed,  with  great  loss,  and  when 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  opponents,  Senan  was  allowed  to  depart 
without  injury,  and  to  go  wlierever  he  pleased.  This,  with  other  cir- 
eomstances  which  afterwards  occurred,  induced  him  to  resolve  on  re- 
nouncing the  world ;  he  therefore  placed  himself  under  the  abbot  Cassi- 
danus,  and  having  received  from  him  the  monastic  habit,  became  a  pro- 
ficient in  piety  and  ecclesiastical  learning.  He  next  repaired  to  the 
monastery  of  the  most  holy  and  learned  Katalis  or  Naal,  where  he 
epent  some  years.    In  the  school  of  St.  Natalis  he  became  very  distin- 
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goished  ;  his  superior  talents  and  sanctity  being  the  subject  of  nniyenil 
recognition. 

The  loss  which  the  Irish  sonthem  church  sustained  in  the  deaths  4if 
St.  Ailbe,  of  Emlj,  and  of  St.  Dcclan,  was  soon  repaired  bj.the  exer- 
tions of  Senan,  and  others,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  sanctitjrjf 
zeal,  and  the  example  of  penance  and  mortification.  It  is  said  that 
Senan,  after  leaving  the  monastery  of  St.  Katalis,  went  to  foreign  partii^ 
and  visited  Home  and  Tours,  spent  on  his  return  towards  Ireland  aoiM 
time  with  St.  David  of  Menevia,  and  with  whom  he  continued  an  inti- 
macy until  his  death.  The  first  establishment  of  Senan  was  at  Inni»- 
carra,  where  lie  erected  a  church.  While  in  this  place  a  vessel  arrived 
in  the  harbor  of  Cork,  bringing  fifty  persons,  as  passengers,  from  the 
Continent,  who  came  to  Ireland  either  for  the  purpose  of  leading  a  lift 
of  stricter  discipline  or  of  improving  themselves  in  the  study  of  the 
sacred  scriptures.  Senan  received  them  with  the  greatest  civility  and 
kindness,  retained  ten  of  them  with  himself,  the  others  he  distributed  in 
various  establishments.  He  was  not  long  iu  Inuiscarra  when  Lugadiu^ 
prince  of  the  country,  insisted  on  his  submitting  to  certain  exactionSj 
with  which  St.  Senan  refused  to  comply.  The  dispute  was  arranged 
through  the  interference  of  two  young  noblemen,  who  were  then  at  the 
court  of  Lugadius.  Having  left  eight  of  his  disciples  at  Inniscarra,  he 
proceeded  to  Innisluinge,  thence  he  set  out  by  water  for  Innismore,  but 
being  driven  by  adverse  winds  to  an  island  called  Innis-tuaisceart,  and 
looking  on  the  event  as  the  will  of  Heaven,  he  erected  a  church,  which 
he  left  to  the  care  of  some  of  his  disciples,  lie  next  erected  the  church 
of  Innismore,  where  he  remained  some  time.  Inniscaorach,  now  called 
Mutton  Island,  was  his  next  destination ;  and  at  length  we  find  him  in 
the  island  of  Inniscatha.  This  establishment  existed  about  the  year 
540,  and  to  its  erection  much  opposition  was  given  by  Mactalius,  dynast 
of  Hy-figinte,  who  claimed  the  island  as  a  part  of  his  territory ;  and 
being  moreover  a  pagan,  endeavored,  with  his  "  Magus,"  to  expel  the 
saint.  Through  the  interposition  of  the  Almighty,  he  surmounted  the 
difficulty,  and  erected  his  monastery,  which  became  highly  celebrated 
by  the  strictness  of  its  discipline.  Senan  was  probably  for  some  time 
before  a  bishop,  when  ho  founded  this  establishment ;  but  when  conse- 
crated, or  by  whom,  is  not  on  record. 

One  of-the  rules  which  was  observed  at  Inniscatha  was,  that  females 
should  not  be  admitted, — even  with  regard  to  the  most  holy  virgins  this 
regulation  was  observed.  Saint  Cannera,  a  nun  from  Bantry,  wished  to 
receive  the  holy  viaticum  from  the  hands  of  Senan,  and  to  be  buried  in 
Inniscathy.  She  accordingly  set  out  for  that  island,  and  when  arrived 
near  to  it,  was  met  by  St  Senan,  who  sternly  refused  to  allow  her  to 
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hud,  and  requested  of  her  to  go  to  the  honse  of  his  mother,  who  lived 
not  far  distant,  and  who  was  related  to  St.  Gannera.  At  length,  under- 
standing that  she  was  near  her  end,  and  that  she  wished  to  receive  the 
hdj  eucharist,  he  complied  with  her  desire.  As  she  died  soon  after, 
her  wish  to  be  interred  in  the  island  was  also  complied  with.  This  St 
Oannera  was  of  a  distinguished  family  of  the  ancient  Carberrj,  and 
her  memory  was  revered  in  some  churches,  particularly  in  that  ter- 
litory. 

It  is  read  in  the  second  life  of  Senan,  that  St.  Brigid,  daughter  of 
Goncraid,  who  had  her  cell  in  Cluanfidhe,  on  the  bank  of  the  Shannon, 
had  prepared  a  vestment  which  she  wished  to  send  to  Inniscathy,  for 
St  Senan ;  finding  no  mode  of  conveyance,  she  folded  it  in  hay,  and 
put  it  into  a  basket,  directed  it,  having  written  thereon  the  address  of 
the  saint,  and  that  it  arrived  safely,  wafted  along  by  the  current  of  the 
river. 

St  Senan  perceiving  that  his  dissolution  was  not  far  distant,  resolved 
on  going  to  the  monastery  of  his  first  master,  Cassidus  or  Cassidanus, 
and  to  the  nunnery  of  St  Scota,  his  paternal  aunt,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Cobhtach,  in  order  that  he  might  apply  himself  more  fer- 
vently to  prayer  in  those  retreats,  and  prepare  for  his  departure.  On 
bis  way  thither,  he  turned  oflF  a  little  towards  the  church  of  Kill- 
eochaille,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  certain  holy  virgins,  the  daughters 
of  one  Naereus,  who  had  received  the  veil  from  him.  Having  per- 
fiurmed  his  devotions  in  the  monastery  of  his  first  master,  and  on  his 
letnming  to  Inniscathy,  when  in  a  field  near  the  church  of  Kill- 
eochaille,  he  heard  a  voice,  announcing  to  him  that  he  was  to  be  re- 
moved to  heaven  without  delay.  St  Senan  died  on  that  very  day,  and 
his  body  remained  at  Kill-eochaille  until  the  next,  when  several  of  the 
principal  members  of  his  monastery  arrived,  and  conveyed  it  to  Innis- 
cathy. Notice  of  his  deatff  was  then  sent  to  the  prelates,  clergy,  and 
the  principal  persons  of  the  neighboring  churches,  and  the  obsequies 
irere  celebrated  during  a  week.  On  the  eighth  day,  the  remains  of  St 
Senan  were  deposited  in  his  own  church.  His  festival  is  observed  on 
the  8th  of  March,  but  the  precise  year  of  his  death  is  not  recorded.  It 
must  be  later  than  544.  The  fame  of  this  saint  has  not  been  confined 
to  Ireland,  it  spread  over  the  Continent,  and  his  acts  have  been  pub- 
.lished  among  those  of  the  saints  of  Britanny,  and  other  countries.  Yet 
Ledwich,  an  Irish  renegade  to  the  ancient  faith  of  Ireland,  has  had  the 
audacity  to  remark,  that  St.  Senan  was  no  other  than  the  river  Shan- 
non personified.  Thomas  Moore  has  written  a  poem  in  allusion  to  the 
interview  of  St.  Senan  with  the  holy  virgm  St  Cannera,  who  died  and 
was  buried  in  Inniscathy. 
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Saint  Eieran,  called  the  son  of  the  carpenter  and  the  Kieraa.iif 
.  Olonmacnois,  haying  left  the  island  of  Arran,  came  hitheri  and 
made  providore  for  the  strangers,  by  St  Senan. 

St.  Odran  succeeded  in  the  abbacy.     It  seems  he  was  not 
crated. 

A.D.  816,  the  Danes  plundered  this  island,  put  the  monks  to  thi 
sword,  and  defaced  the  monument  of  St.  Senan.  - 

A.D.  835,  they  renewed  their  ravages  and  destroyed  the  monaateiy. 

A.D.  861,  died  the  Abbot  Aidan. 

A.D.  908,'  Mahertach,  who  fomented  the  war  in  which  Comuic 
MacCulinan,  bishop  of  Cashell  and  king  of  Munster  lost  his  life,  waa 
abbot. 

Cormac  bequeathed  three  ounces  of  gold  to  this  abbey,  and  bis 
choicest  vestments  to  the  abbot. 

This  abbot  was  afterwards  elected  to  fill  the  throne  of  Munster. 
He  died  in  the  year  954. 

A.D.  975,  eight  hundred  Danes  were  slain  in  this  island,  by  Brien, 
king  of  Munster,  and  his  associates. 

A.D.  994,  died  CoUa,  the  abbot  and  doctor  of  Inniscathy. 

A.D.  1081,  died  the  abbot  O'Burgus. 

A.D.  1176,  the  Danes  of  Limerick  plundered  the  abbey. 

A.D.  1179,  William  Hoel,  an  English  knight,  wasted  the  whole 
island,  not  even  sparing  the  churches. 

A.D.  1188,  Aid  O'Beachain,  bishop  of  Inniscathy,  died. 

Queen  Elizabeth  granted  this  abbey,  with  the  churchyard,  twenty- 
four  acres  of  land,  a  house,  a  castle  built  of  «tone,  and  three  cottages  of 
the  island,  and  the  several  customs  following :  from  every  boat  of  oysters 
coming  to  the  city  of  Limerick,  once  a  year,  one  thousand  oysters,  and 
from  every  herring  boat,  once  a  year,  five  hundred  herrings ;  also  ten  oot» 
tages,  one  church  in  ruins,  twenty  acres  of  wood  and  stony  ground  in 
said  island,  called  Beachwood,  with  all  the  tithes,  to  the  mayor  and 
citizens  of  Limerick,  and  their  successors,  for  ever,  in  free  soccage,  nt 
the  annual  rent  of  £3  12s.  8d. 

Tlie  monument  of  St.  Senan  is  still  to  be  seen  hei*e  ;  and  in  the  stofl^e 
that  closes  the  top  of  the  altar  window  of  the  great  church,  is  the  head 
of  the  saint,  with  his  mitre,  boldly  executed,  and  still  little  defac^. 
An  ancient  round  tower,  120  feet  in  height,  and  in  thorough  repair,^ 
graces  the  scene.  • 

Lmistymon,  in  the  barony  of  Corcumroe. 

Saint  Luctigema  was  abbot  of  Innistymon ;  he  was  the  disciple  of 
Ruadan,  of  Lothra.  He  often  visited  the  famous  Saint  Ita,  called  the 
Brigid  of  Munster.     He,  on  one  occasion  brought  with  him  St.  Laisrean, 
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•on  of  Oolman,  and  abbot  of  Dnunliag.  TAJgrean,  being  nnknown 
to  the  nnns,  was  not  welcomed  at  the  gate.  St  Ita,  though  she  never 
before  saw  Laisrean,  told  her  nuns  who  hei  was,  and  that  he  was  eqnallj 
bolj  as  Luchtigema. 

Kilcarragh,  endowed  with  a  quarter  of  land  adjacent  thereto--either 
m  hospital  or  cell — granted  at  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  to 
John  King. 

Killfobrick,  in  the  barony  of  Ibracan.  This  monastery  was  founded 
AJ).  741. 

A.D.  837,  the  scribe  and  bishop  of  Killfobrick,  Cormac,  died. 

Kilfenora,  in  tne  barony  of  Corcumroe.  The  foundation  of  this  mo- 
nastery cannot  be  ascertained;  it  is  attributed  to  a  St.  Fachnan,  of 
Boss ;  but  it  would  appear  the  Fachnan  of  Kilfenora  and  of  that  see 
are  different  persons.    The  saint  of  Boss  flourished  in  the  sixth  century. 

Hie  annals  of  Munster  tell  us  that  Morogh  O'Brien  burned  the 
abbey  of  Kilfenora,  and  slew  many  people  therein,  A.D.  1055. 

Killaloe,  situated  on  the  western  banks  of  the  river  Shannon,  near 
ttud  cataract. 

Saint  Molua  (the  same  as  Lugeus),  was  of  a  distinguished  family  of 
Ey-figinte,  in  Munster.  His  father  was  Carthar,  sumamed  Coche,  and 
bis  mother,  Sochla,  was  a  native  of  Ossory.  Had  he  been  at  St.  Fin- 
nan's school  at  Clonard,  his  birth  must  have  occurred  several  years 
previous  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  It  seems  th^t  Molua  be- 
came the  disciple  of  St.  Comgall,  of  Bangor,  about  A.D.  559.  Under 
ttis  celebrated  master  he  remained  a  considerable  time,  and  having  be- 
come a  religious,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  abilities  and  virtue ;  and 
Oomgall  perceiving  him  qualified  to  govern  others,  gave  him  instruc- 
tions to  form  an  establishment  for  himself,  and  to  nourish  the  servants 
of  Christ.  Having  returned  to  Munster,  and  attended  by  liis  disciples, 
Molua  repaired  to  Mount-Luachra,  in  the  present  county  of  Limerick, 
tnd  which  was  adjacent  to  the  territory  of  Hy-figinte,  in  which  he  was 
bom.  Desirous  to  establish  himself  in  that  district,  he  was  advised  not 
to  remain  there,  by  the  Dynast  Foelan,  who  was  a  worthy  person.  He 
dien  retired  from  that  district  and  went  to  Mount  Bladhmo,  now  Slieve- 
bloom,  near  the  place  where  his  mother's  relatives  resided,  and  erected 
a  monastery,  since  called  Clonfert-mulloe.  Hither  a  vast  number  of 
monks  resorted,  from  various  parts,  who  were  all  received  by  Molua 
with  great  kindness.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Hy-flginte,  where  he 
founded  several  cells  and  monasteries.  He  is  said  to  have  established 
as  many  religious  houses  as  one  hundred.  He  compiled  a  nUe  for  his 
monks,  which,  we  are  told,  was  approved  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Oreat. 
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One  of  his  regulations  was,  the  perpetoal  ezclnsion  of  womeii  ftom  ikt 
monastery  of  Clonfert-Molua.  '^ 

Hie  chur^th  of  Eillaloe  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  this  Mint, 
either  from  his  living  there,  or  its  being  dedicated  in  his  name.  A  abdit 
time  before  his  death  he  visited  Dagan,  the  bishop  of  Achad,  in  order 
to  consult  him  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  his  monasteiy* 
Dagan  told  him  that  he  would  be  succeeded  by  Lactan,  with  whom  he 
was  satisfied. 

St.  Molua  departed  tliis  life  on  the  4th  of  August — the  year  ia  not 
known — ^but  it  seems  that  his  death  occurred  not  lon^  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century.  Molua  was  reckoned  among  the  fathen 
of  the  Irish  church. 

It  appears  that  this  saint  is  difiTerent  from  another  Molua,  the  lepw; 
the  latter  is  called  the  son  of  Conall,  the  grandson  of  Carthan  Fioo^ 
who  had  been  baptized  by  St  Patrick.  Molua  the  leper  was  brother  to 
Aombh-Caomh,  king  of  Munster.  Those  saints  were  contemporariiei. 
In  the  collectanea  of  Valhincoy,  referring  to  the  histories  of  Munster, 
Molua  the  leper  is  called  the  first  bishop  of  Killaloe.  The  prefix  "Mo" 
was  a  term  of  affection  or  endearment  whicli  the  Irish  gave  to  their 
saints,  in  either  speaking  or  writing  of  tlieir  transactions. 

Killnacallach  or  Eill-eochaile,  two  miles  and  a  half  north-westsof 
Inniscathy,  where  St.  Senan  died  on  his  return  home  to  his  own  mona^ 
tery,  in  this  island.  St.  Senan  gave  the  veil  to  the  daughters  of  Naar 
reus,  in  Eill-eochaille. 

Killoen,  in  the  barony  of  Islands.  About  the  year  1190,  Donald 
O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  founded  this  nunnery,  for  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Slaney,  the  daughter  of  Donogh  Carbreagh,  king  of  Thomond, 
was  abbess  of  this  house ;  she  died  A.D.  1260.  She  was  preemi** 
nent  above  the  women  of  Munster  in  devotion,  alms-deeds,  and  hoft- 
pitality. 

Kilshanny  alias  Kilsonna,  in  the  barony  of  Corcumroe.  This  cell 
was  annexed  to  the  abbey  of  Corcumroe.  Killshanny,  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  mills  and  fisheries,  was  granted  at  tlie  dissolution  of  mo- 
nasteries, to  Kobert  Hickman. 

Quin,  in  the  barony  of  Bunratty,  five  miles  east  of  Ennis. 

An  abbey  founded  here  was  consumed  by  fire,  A.D.  1278. 

An  abbey  for  Franciscan  friars  was  founded  in  Quin  by  Sioda  CSam 
MacNamara,  A.D.  1350.  It  was  the  first  convent  of  the  order  in 
Ireland  in  which  the  strict  observants  had  settled,  Pope  Eugene  lY. 
having  granted  a  license  to  that  effect  in  1438.    The  same  year  MaooA 
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Dili-  HaeNamftra,  lord  of  Clancoilean,  reerected  tliis  monaatery,  the 
material  being  beautiful  black  marble — ^his  tomb  is  still  remaining. 

The  Tenerable  establishment  of  Quin,  even  still  in  its  ruins  mag- 
aiflcent,  was  involved  in  the  general  destruction  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turj.  Its  manors,  advowsons,  and  all  its  hereditaments  were  granted 
to  Sir  Turlogh  O'Brien,  of  Inishdyman,  in  fee,  December  14th,  1583. 

The  Roman  Catholics  repaired  this  abbey  in  the  year  1604. 

The  state  of  this  abbey  about  sixty  years  ago  is  thus  described : 
^  Quin  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  entire  monasteries  that  I  have  seen 
in  Ireland.  It  is  situated  on  a  fine  stream,  with  an  ascent  of  several 
steps  to  the  church.  At  the  entrance,  one  is  surprised  with  a  view  of  the 
high  altar,  entire,  and  of  an  altar  on  each  side  of  the  arch  of  the  chanceL 
To  the  south  is  a  chapel,  with  three  or  four  altars  in  it,  and  a^gothic 
figure  in  relief,  of  some  saint  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a 
fine  monument  of  the  family  of  the  MacNamaras,  erected  by  the 
finmder.  In  the  middle,  between  the  body  and  the  chancel,  is  a  fine 
tower,  built  on  the  two  gable  ends.  The  cloister  is  in  the  usual  form, 
with  couplets  of  pillars,  but  is  particular  in  having  buttresses  around 
it  as  ornaments.  There  are  apartments  on  three  sides  of  it, — the  refec* 
tory,  the  dormitory,  and  another  grand  room  to  the  north  of  the  chan- 
cel, with  a  vaulted  room  under  each.  To  the  north  of  the  large  room 
ii  a  eloset,  which  leads  through  a  private  way  to  a  very  strong  round 
tower,  whose  walls  are  near  ten  feet  thick.  In  the  front  of  the  monas- 
tery is  a  building,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  apartment  for  strangers, 
and  to  the  south-west  are  two  other  buildings." 

Instead  of  the  monastic  apartments  for  the  stranger  and  the  wearied 
traveller,  English  refonners  have  given  us  the  hotel  of  the  present  day ; 
and  instead  of  those  houses  (biataghs),  in  which  maintenance  was  pro- 
vided for  the  poor  and  the  destitute  and  the  traveller,  without  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  to  tlie  public,  English  legislators  have  enacted  a  poor 
law,  by  which  the  rich  man  is  ground  down,  the  farmer  is  harassed 
and  oppressed,  the  indigent  are  starved,  poverty  is  made  a  crime,  and 
the  spoliation  of  the  country  is  rendered  permanent,  lest  justice  be  done 
in  restoring  the  property  of  the  Catholic  church  to  its  original  pur- 
poses ;  and  lest  the  parliamentary  establishment  of  England's  abomi- 
nable heresies  should  be  rooted  out  from  the  soil  of  Ireland,  where  this 
exotic  plant  has,  like  unto  the  upas  tree,  diffused  around  it  corruption 
and  crime,  poverty  and  misery  unparalleled,  carnage  and  massacre  in 
the  name  of  the  God  of  sanctity  and  truth. 

Ross-ben-choir,  near  the  western  ocean — ^now  unknown.  St.  Con- 
chea  or  Cocca  was  the  first  abbess  of  this  nunnery.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  the  nurse  of  St.  Kieran. 


Shradoff  or  Templediseart  The  site  of  this  abbej  and  the 
sions  thereof  were  granted  in  fee  to  Sir  Edward  Fiaher,  knight,  on  thi 
12th  of  March,  1611.  This  is  all  the  infimnation  we  hare  of  thia  reli- 
gious retreat  We  are  liowover  well  aware  that  this  mode  of  prapar 
gating  reb'gion  by  robbery  and  plunder  was  totally  unknown  in  tbe 
days  of  the  apostles. 

Tomgrany,  either  three  or  four  miles  east  of  Lough  Derg. 

It  seems  that  St.  Cronan  was  the  founder  of  this  abbey  before  he 
settled  at  Boecrea,  having  been  on  the  west  side  of  the  Shannon,  and 
having  formed  some  religious  establishments  there. 

A.D.  735,  died  the  abbot  St.  Manchen. 

A.D.  747,  died  the  abbot  Cionell. 

A.IJ.  791,  died  the  abbot  Oathny  O'Guary. 

A.D.  886  and  949,  the  abbey  was  plundered. 

A.D.  964,  the  celebrated  Cormuc  Hua  Killeen,  died.  He  was 
famous  for  his  learning  and  good  works ;  was  abbot  of  Tuam-gveM^ 
and  of  Boscommon,  and  also  abbot  and  bishop  of  Clonmacnois.  He 
built  the  church  and  steeple  of  this  church. 

A.D.  1002,  died  the  abbdt  Dungal,  son  of  Beoan. 

A.D.  1027,  Brian  Borumhe,  monarch  of  Ireland,  repaired  the  steepltti 

A.D.  1078,  died  the  abbot  Cormac  Hua  Beain. 

A.D.  1084,  O'Bourke,  of  Breffney,  reduced  this  abbey  to  asbok 
The  vengeance  of  Heaven  soon  overtook  him,  for  he  fell  by  the  Isnoopt 
ofThomond. 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

OOUNTT  OF  OOBE. 

Abbey  Mahon,  in  the  barony  of  Barryroe.  Monks  of  the  Cistercian 
mier  bnilt  this  abbey  at  their  own  expense.  The  Lord  Barry  widowed 
it  with  eighteen  plowlands,  which  constitute  the  parish  of  Abbey-mahon. 
At  the  suppression  of  monasteries  these  lands  were  seized  by  the  crown. 
ISie  walls  of  the  monastic  church  are  still  standing. 

Ballybeg,  in  the  barony  of  Orrery  and  Kilmore. 

Philip  de  Barry  founded  this  priory  for  canons  regular  of  St  Augus- 
tine,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Thomas ;  and  in  the  year  1229,  endowed  it, 
&  remembrance  of  which  his  equestrian  statue  in  brass  was  erected  in 
tihe  church.  David,  his  grandson,  enlarged  the  revenues  which  belonged 
%>  the  priory,  in  1285. 

David  de  Cardegan  was  prior  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  IIL,  and 
John  de  Barry  was  prior  in  the  succeeding  reign. 

The  possessions  of  this  house  were  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  granted  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years  to  George  Bourchier, 
Esq.,  who  forfeited  them  by  the  non-payment  of  rent  Those  lands  and 
tithes  were  granted  in  trust  to  Sir  Daniel  Norton,  for  the  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Norris,  president  of  Munster,  and  were  found  in  the  year  1622, 
to  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  £2  Gs. 

Of  this  abbey  there  yet  remain  the  east  window  and  the  steeple, 
which  is  a  strong  building ;  and  the  traces  of  the  foundation,  with  a 
high  tower  to  the  south-west,  prove  it  to  have  been  a  magnificent 
structure. 

Ballymacadane,  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Cork. 

Cormac  MacCarthy,  son  of  Teigue  the  Strong,  about  the  year  1450 
founded  an  abbey  here  f6r  canonesses  of  St.  Augustine ;  others  affirm, 
for  friars  of  the  same  rule. 

Bally voumey,  in  the  barony  of  Muskerry. 

Saint  Gk)bnata,  who  was  descended  fix)m  Conor  the  Great,  monarch 
of  Ireland,  was  abbess  of  Bumeach ;  her  festival  is  on  the  14th  of  Fe- 
bruary.   The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  her,  is  104  feet  in  length 
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and  24  broad.  St.  Abban  is  said,  but  without  sufficient  anthoritj,  to 
have  presented  her  with  this  abbey. 

Bantry,  from  which  the  barony  takes  its  name. 

Dennot  O'SuUivan  Beare,  built  a  small  monastery  on  the  sea  shore, 
near  the  town  of  Bantry,  for  conventual  Franciscans.  The  founder  died 
in  1466. 

Bridgetown,  on  the  river  Blackwater,  in  tlie  barony  of  Fermoy. 

A  priory  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  supplied  with 
canons  regular,  from  Kewtown,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  and  from  the 
abbey  of  St.  Tliomas,  in  Dublin.  The  family  of  Eoche  largely  conr 
tributed  to  the  possessions  of  this  priory. 

In  the  year  1375,  King  Edward  UI.  directed  his  writ  to  the  bishops 
and  commons,  to  elect  competent  persons,  who  were  to  repair  to  Eng- 
land to  consult  with  his  majesty  and  council  concerning  the  government 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  war,  in  which  he  was  then  engaged.  ThomaSi 
prior  of  Bridgetown,  was  one  of  tlie  persons  selected  for  that  business. 

Brigoone,  in  the  barony  of  Clongibbons. 

There  yet  remain  at  this  place  the  walls  of  a  church,  built  of  large 
blocks  of  a  fine  freestone,  brought  with  much  labor  from  the  mountainai 
^«nd  die  ruins  of  a  round  tower,  which  fell  about  the  year  1720.  The 
erection  of  this  establishment  is  erroneously  attributed  to  St  Abban. 
Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  erected  by  St.  Finchu,  whose  staff  wee 
kept  there  as  a  relic,  and  his  festival  observed  on  the  25th  of  November. 

Buttevant,  in  the  barony  of  Orrery  and  Kilmore. 

David  Oge  Barry,  Lord  Buttevant,  founded  a  monastery  for  con- 
ventual Franciscans,  in  Buttevant,  A.D.  1290,  and  dedicated  it  to  St 
Thomas  the  martyr. 

A.D.  1306,  David  was  prior. 

A.D.  1311,  John  FitzRichard  was  prior. 

A.D.  1318,  Thomas  was  prior. 

A.D.  1330,  William  Ketche  was  prior.     . 

A.D.  1342,  John  FitzKichard  was  prior,  and  was  indicted  for  aa- 
saulting,  with  some  of  his  brethren,  John  Reynolds,  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  for  imprisoning  the  said  John. 

In  the  year  1545,  it  was  confiscated  to  the  crown. 

In  the  year  1604,  the  Roman  Catholics  repaired  this  convent. 

Cape  Clear  Island,  the  most  southern  part  of  Ireland,  contains 
twelve  plowlands.  On  the  north-west  stands  a  castle,  built  on  a  rock 
in  the  sea,  whicli  is  called  Dunanore.  St.  Kieran,  of  Saigir,  was  bom 
in  that  island.    See  the  diocese  of  Ossory. 

A.D.  820-23  and  51,  this  island  suffered  from  many  devastations. 

A.D.  958,  died  the  abbot  Dunlang,  son  of  O'Dunagan. 
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A  J).  960y  the  island  was  again  wasted. 

Carigiliky,  in  the  parish  of  Miros,  in  West  Carbery. 

Ihore  are  the  fonndations  of  extensive  ruins,  with  a  large  cemetery. 
It  appears  this  was  the  site  of  the  abbey  of  Manre  of  the  clear  spring, 
iriiich  was  founded  A.D.  1172,  by  Dermod  MacOormac  MacOarthy, 
king  of  Desmond,  who  supplied  it  with  Oistercian  monks  from  the 
abbey  of  Saltinglass. 

A.D.  1352,  Patrick  was  abbot. 

A.D.  1291,  the  abbot  sued  Dovenald  O'Maythan  for  a  messuage  and 
tmr  earucates  of  land  in  Ardocherys. 

A.D.  1519,  the  abbot  John  Imurily  was  made  bishop  of  Boss. 

In  the  thirtieth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  this  abbey  with  its  appur- 
tsnanoes  of  houses  and  lands,  and  the  rectories  of  Maure  and  Lyslie, 
irm  granted  for  ever  to  Nicholas  Walsh,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
£26  6s.  6d. 

Castle-Lyons  or  Castle-Lohan,  in  the  barony  of  Barrymofe. 

John  de  Barry  founded  tliis  monastery  in  the  year  1307,  for  Domi- 
nican friars.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  choir,  nave, 
and  steeple  of  the  church  still  remain. 

About  the  year  1673,  Constantino  O'CuiflTe,  provincial  of  the  order, 

instituted,  at  the  instance  of  the  earl  of  Barrymore,  although  a  t^tes- 

tiat,  William  Barry  as  prior,  and  to  whom  he  restored  all  the  posses- 

•ioos  of  this  abbey,  when  James  U.  ascended  the  throne  of  En^nd 

and  of  Ireland. 

The  possessions  of  this  monastery  were  granted  to  Eichard  Boyle, 
earl  of  Cork,  who  bequeathed  the  rents  and  profits  arising  therefrom  to 
his  daughter,  who  was  married  to  David  Barry,  first  earl  of  Barrymore, 
io  huy  her  glovea  and  pins. 

A  Carmelite  friary  was  founded  here  by  de  Barry. 

Cloggagh.  There  is  no  account  of  this  abbey  except  in  the  inqui- 
aition  taken  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  King  James  I. 

Clonmene,  in  the  barony  of  Duhallow,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Blackwater. 

O'Callaghan  founded  a  monastery  for  canons  of  St.  Augustine  in 
this  place. 

Cloyne,  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly. 

A  bishop's  see  founded  by  St.  Colman  about  the  year  580.  See  his 
acts  at  the  diocese  of  Cloyne. 

A.D.  978.  the  monastery  of  Cloyne  was  plundered  by  the  people 
of  Ossory,  and  again  plundered  in  1089,  by  Dermot  O'Brien, 

A.D.  1159,  O'Dubery,  abbot  of  Cloyne,  died.    In  the  annals  of  Lmis- 

fidlen  he  is  called  Bishop  Dubrcin. 
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Oiiain,  different  fix>in  the  former,  Bitoated  between  tiie  moimt«iii8 
Crot  and  Marige.  St  Bedna  or  Sidonius,  a  diadple  of  St  Senan,  pre- 
sided over  a  church  erected  in  this  place.  Sedna  waa  buried  at  Ein- 
sale,  probably  owing  to  his  having  spent  his  last  days  there  in  the 
monastery,  which  his  brother,  St  Gbbban,  founded,  and  who  was  the 
disciple  of  the  great  St  Ailbe  of  Emly. 

Cluain,  Finglass.  Saint  Abban  founded  this  abbey.  Tliis  gresfc 
saint  was  of  the  illustrious  house  of  HnarCormac,  in  Leinster,  and 
nephew  of  St  Kevin  of  Glendaloch.  EQs  first  establishment  was  at 
old  Boss,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  where  he  presided  as  abbot  about 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  His  ardent  zeal  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  his  anxiety  to  promote  monastic  discipline,  soon  called  him 
from  his  favorite  retreat  He  is  said  to  have  visited  a  considerable  part 
of  Ireland,  preaching  in  the  towns  and  villages,  forming  religious  com- 
munities, and  laying  the  foundations  of  new  establishments. 

This  eminent  saint,  after  years  of  difficulties,  almost  insurmountablei 
returned  to  Hy-Kinsellagh,  his  native  country,  and  founded  his  last 
house  at  Maudlinton,  near  the  site  on  which  the  present  town  of  Wexr 
ford  stands.  In  this  retreat  St.  Abban  spent  the  remainder  of  his  daya 
in  prayer,  contemplation  and  solitude.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  Octoberi 
and  about  the  year  630.  . 

Cork  is  a  bishop's  see,  founded  by  St  Finbarr,  who  died  A.D.  6989 
and  is  the  second  city  of  Ireland  in  importance,  wealth,  and  comimeree. 
St  Finbarr's  remains  were  deposited  in  a  silver  shrine,  and  his  festival 
is  held  on  the  25th  of  September.    The  abbey  was  founded  A.D.  606. 

St  Kessan,  who  is  distinct  from  the  great  Nessan  of  Mungret,  died 
March  17th.  St.  Aengns,  the  Culdee,  invokes  in  his  litany  seventeen 
bishops  (probably  chorepiscopi),  and  seven  hundred  monks,  whose 
mains  lie  at  Cork,  with  St.  Ban*  and  St.  Nessan. 

A.D.  685,  the  abbot  Russin  died  April  7th. 

A.D.  773,  died  Selbac,  tlie  successor  of  St  Barr. 

A.D.  822  to  889,  the  Danes  plundered  and  burned  the  city. 

A.D.  908,  Ailill  M'Eogan,  the  abbot  of  Cork  lost  his  life  in  the 
battle  in  which  Cormac  MacCullenan,  bishop  of  Cashell  and  king  of 
Munster  met  his  melancholy  fate. 

A.D.  910  to  960,  the  Danes  renewed  their  depredations. 

A.D.  961,  died  Cathmogan,  the  successor  of  St  Barr. 

A.D.  970,  the  Danes  destroyed  the  abbey. 

A.D.  990,  died  the  Comorban,  Columb  M'Ciaragan. 

AD.  1026,  Dongal  Hua  Donchada,  king  of  Cashell,  forsook  the 
world,  and  having  dedicated  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  Gkxl,  died  ' 
in  this  abbey. 


AJ).  1026,  Oellach  O'Selbac,  comorb  of  St.  Barr  and  chief  among 
the  flagee  in  Mnnster,  died  this  year,  on  a  pilgrimage. 

AJ>.  1027,  died  the  comorb  Nial  CMaeldnibh. 

A.D.  1028,  died  Airtri  Bairt,  the  comorb. 

AJ).  1084,  died  Cathal,  or  Charles,  comorb. 

A  J).  1057,  Mugron  O'Mntan,  the  comorb  of  St  Barr  was  mnrdered 
m  the  night  by  his  own  people. 

A  J).  1089,  Dermot  O'Brien,  son  of  Tnrlogh,  spoiled  and  plundered 
lira  town,  and  carried  off  the  relics  of  St.  Barr. 

A.D.  1107,  Maclothod  O'Hailgenan,  comorb  of  §t.  Barr,  died. 

A.D.  1111,  Patrick  O'Selbac,  comorb  also,  died. 

A.D.  1134,  this  abbey  was  refounded  for  canons  regular,  under  the 
imrocation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  Cormac,  king  of  Munster  or  of 
Desmond.  The  son  of  the  founder  assures  us  that  his  father  rebuilt  this 
abbey  for  the  strangers  irom  Connaught,  who  were  the  countrymen  of 
8L  Fmbarr. 

A.D.  1162,  Giolla  Aeda  O'Mu^n  of  Errew,  of  Lough  Conn,  in  Mayo, 
mm  abbot  of  this  monastery,  and  became  bishop  of  Cork.  He  assisted 
It  tlie  famous  synod  of  Eells,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  presence  of 
tkfee  thousand  priests,  besides  the  bishops.  Giolla,  the  abbot,  was 
jtiatly  esteemed  for  his  piety.  This  abbey,  from  him,  acquired  the  name 
€f  Gille. 

The  monks  of  this  abbey  erected  the  first  salmon  wiers  on  the  river 
Xee,  near  the  city  of  Cork.  Some  possessions  of  this  abbey  were 
{[ranted  to  Cormac  MacTeige  MacCarthy,  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  they  were  regranted  to  Sir 
Sichard  Grenville,  knight. 

The  remains  of  St.  Finbarr's  monastery  were  totally  demolished 
about  the  year  1745. 

Gray  Friar's  abbey.  Dermot  MacCarthy  Beagh  founded  this  mo- 
nastery for  conventual  Franciscans,  A.D.  1514,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  founder  dying  in  the  year  1219,  his  son  Finian  con- 
tinued the  work ;  and  the  lord  of  Newcastle,  Philip  Prendergast,  was  a 
great  benefactor,  having  rebuilt  the  abbey  in  1240.  Henry  HI.  and 
Edward  L  were  great  benefactors  to  this  house. 

A  chapter  of  the  order  had  been  held  here  in  1291.  In  1500,  the 
mle  of  the  strict  observance  was  adopted  in  this  abbey. 

Several  illustrious  members  of  the  house  of  Desmond  have  been  in- 
terred in  this  monastery. 

In  the  eighth  of  Elizabeth,  this  abbey,  with  its  appurtenances,  fort}- 
•eras,  and  seven  gardens,  was  granted  to  Andrew  Skydie  and  his  heirs, 
in  capite,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £2  18s.  8d. 
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This  building,  which  was  situate  in  the  north  aide  of  the  city,  is  now 
entirely  demolished. 

Dominican  Friary,  called  the  abbey  of  St  Mary  of  the  Island,  be- 
cause erected  on  an  island  (Cross-green,)  at  the  sonth  side  of  the  dtj^  by 
Philip  Barry,  in  the  year  1229. 

A.D.  1340,  John  le  Blound  was  prior. 

A.D.  1484,  license  was  given  to  Maurice  Moral,  prior  provincial^  to 
reform  this  convent,  by  the  general  chapter  of  the  order  held  at  Borne. 

The  20th  of  December,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  King  Henry  YJH,  a 
grant  was  made  to  William  Boureman  of  this  monastery,  and  its  appiuv 
tenances,  to  hold  the  same  in  capite,  for  ever,  at  the  annual  rant  of 
6s.  9d.  sterling. 

A.D.  1578,  in  October,  Mathew  Sheyn,  Elizabeth's  bishop  of  Cork^ 
did  publicly  bum,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Irish  inhabitants,  at  the 
high  cross  in  the  town,  the  image  of  St.  Dominick,  which  had  belonged 
to  this  monastery. 

In  this  seal(/u8  bishop  the  Protestant  church  of  Ireland,  which 
English  law  and  Gennan  bayonets  strove  to  establisli,  was  blessed  with 
an  Iconoclast  heretic.  A  picture  of  a  saint,  martyr,  or  confessor,  or  an 
image  of  Christ  crucified,  whereby  we  may  be  reminded  of  the  heroie 
virtues  of  the  one,  the  fortitude  and  the  patience  with  which  the  martyr 
shed  his  blood  for  his  fiiitli,  the  austerity  and  the  calmness  with  whicji 
the  confessor  bore  his  chains  and  confessed  his  faith  before  the  perse- 
cutor, the  dolors  and  the  ignominy  which  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God 
endured,  and  whom  the  pure  and  immaculate  Virgin  Mary  conceived 
and  brought  forth  for  die  redemption  of  his  own  sinful  creatures,  cannot 
be  tolerated  by  those  wretches,  who  would  rob  that  virgin  mother  of  her 
glory  and  dignity,  the  saints  of  that  respect  and  veneration  which  is 
their  due,  as  the  sincere  and  faithful  servants  of  the  Most  High,  and  the 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland  of  that  precious  torch  of  faith  by  which  the 
devoted  Catholic  is  taught  to  despise  worldly  goods,  and  in  despising 
them,  to  sigh  after  heavenly  treasures,  which  are  imperishable,  in  which 
he  finds  solid  comfort  to  sustain  him  in  all  the  afilictious  and  trials  of 
life,  and  in  which  alone  the  sincere  Christian  can  work  out  his  salvation 
by  rendering  them  conformable  with  the  life  and  sufferings  of  his 
Saviour. 

While  the  Protestants  of  England  and  Ireland  do  not  blush  to 
retain  representations  of  cats  and  dogs,  and  other  vile  animals,  they 
ought  at  least  not  to  molest  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  in  cherish- 
ing the  memorials  of  the  saints,  the  remembrance  of  whose  virtues  and 
whose  resignation  under  trials,  affronts  and  injuries,  has  rendered  the 
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the  imrface  of  God's  earth. 

About  the  year  728,  a  captain  of  the  Jews  called  Sarantapechis,  in- 
dneed  the  Caliph  Jezzid  to  commence  a  destractive  war  against  the 
Miered  images  in  the  Christian  churches,  promising  a  long  reign  to  the 
caliph,  as  his  reward.  He  accordingly  published  an  edict,  ordering  the 
removal  of  all  images.  The  Christians,  however,  refused  to  obey,  and 
in  nz  months  afterwards  God  removed  the  caUph  Jyy  death. 

Constantius,  the  bishop  of  Nacolia,  in  Fhrygia,  introduced  this 
Jewish  doctrine  among  his  flock,  and  was  expelled  from  his  see  in 
pimishment  of  his  perfidy,  by  his  own  diocesans.  He  at  length  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  the  emperor,  and  induced  him  to  declare  against  the 
imageB  of  Christ  and  his  saints.  In.  the  early  part  of  the  year  780,  the 
emperor  convoked  a  council,  in  which  he  enacted  a  decree  against  sacred 
images,  wanted  the  patriarch  St.  Germanus  of  Constantinople  to  subscribe 
it;  but  the  holy  bishop  firmly  refused,  and  preferred  resigning  his  dignity. 
He  tiirew  off  his  pallium,  and  said :  ''  It  is  impossible,  my  lord,  that  I  can 
■action  any  novelty  against  the  faitb ;  I  can  do  nothing  without  a  general 
Mmcil,"  and  the  patriarch  left  the  assenSbly.  The  emperor,  enraged  at 
Ae  intrepid  conduct  of  the  patriarch,  sent  armed  officials  to  eject  him 
from  the  archiepiscopal  palace ;  they  executed  their  duty  with  blows 
ind  outrages,  not  even  respecting  the  venerable  age  of  eighty  years. 
8t  Germanus  repaired  to  the  house  of  his  family,  and  lived  there  as  a 
monk,  having  left  in  consequence  of  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  em* 
peror,  the  see  of  Constantinople,  which  he  had  governed  fourteen  years, 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  desolation.  Germanus  died  a  holy  death,  and 
Ae  church  venerates  his  memory  on  the  12th  of  May. 

Be  it  then  a  consolation  to  the  Irish  Catholic  to  know,  that  a  Jewish 
eqrtain  and  a  Mohammedan  governor  originated  this  unholy  warfare 
against  the  Catholic  practice  of  venerating  and  respecting  the  memo- 
lUs  of  Christ  and  his  saints. 

Augnstinian  Friary,  now  called  the  Red  Abbey,  was  fomided  on  the 
Bonih  side  of  the  city,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I. 

A  grant  was  made  of  this  abbey  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  Cor- 
mac  MacTiege  MacCarthy,  with  its  appurtenances*  at  the  annual  rent 
of  £13. 

Of  this  building,  the  steeple,  which  is  sixty-four  feet  high,  and  the 
walls  of  the  church,  still  remain.  The  east  window,  the  only  one  in 
the  choir,  was  tnily  magnificent,  and  measured  thirty  feet  in  height, 
and  half  that  number  in  breadth.  The  whole  structure  was  converted 
tato  a  sugar-house. 
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Cannelite  Friarj  was  founded  in  Coxk.    De3argo  mantioM  it 

Nunnery  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  William  de  Barry  and  John  da 
Barry,  in  the  year  1827,  did,  together  with  John  FitEgUbert  and  Philip 
Fitz-Bobert,  grant  several  quarters  and  parcels  of  land,  tithes,  and  ad- 
vowsons  of  churches  to  Agnes  de  Hereford,  and  other  women,  to  aerre 
Qod  m  the  habit  of  nuns,  in  the  house  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  in  St 
John's  street,  within  the  suburbs  of  Cork. 

This  nunnery,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains,  was  sitnated  near 
the  present  market  house,  and  the  site  of  it  was'  accidentally  discovered 
in  digging  up  some  old  tombs. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  according  to  a  tradition  amongst  the  people,  did 
liberally  rewUrd  the  composer  of  an  Irish  song,  which  is  found  in  Har- 
'  diman's  collections, 'for  the  purpose  of  bringing  contempt  and  derision 
on  the  fiiars  and  nuns  of  Ireland ;  that  song  is  called  ^'  Boisin  dhub,  m. 
Black  Bose,"  and  the  words  of  it  seem  to  corroborate  the  assertion  of 
the  natives  of  Ireland.  If  it  failed  in  producing  that  desirable  dbjed 
among  the  Catholics  of  oppressed  Ireland,  the  hatred  and  malignity  fo 
the  religious  orders  which  then  did  and  does  still  pervade  the  masses  of 
England,  lias  been  shamelessly  reechoed  in  the  senate  of  proud  Eng- 
land, and  which  would  again  recur  to  the  torch  and  the  faggot,  if  pru- 
dential considerations  did  not  restrain  the  bigotry  of  her  people. 

Preceptory  of  Knights  Templar.  William  le  Chaplain  was  master 
of  Cork  about  the  year  1292.  All  the  foundations  of  the  templan  were 
abolished  or  suppressed,  and  their  possession^  given  to  the  knights  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem,  called  Hospitallers. 

Priory  of  St.  Stephen.  A  house  for  the  support  of  lepers  waiB 
founded  in  the  south  suburbs  of  the  city,  of  which  Edward  Henry  was 
keeper,  A.I>.  1295. 

This  priory,  when  suppressed,  was  granted  to  the  city  of  Cork,  about 
the  year  1674. 

Donagh-more,  in  the  barony  of  Muskerry.  Fingen,  a  disciple  of  St 
Finnbar,  was  abbot  of  Domnach-mor-mitine. 

Fermoy,  in  the  barony  of  Clangibbon,  and  on  the  river  Blackwater 

An  abbey  was  founded  in  Fermoy,  under  the  invocation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  for  Cistercian  monks,  A.D.  1171,  who  were  brought  hither 
from  an  abbey  on  the  Suire,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

A.D.  1248,  the  abbot  was  fined  in  the  sum  of  £10,  for  divers 
offences. 

A.D.  1290,  Maurice  le  Fleming  made  a  considerable  grant  to  this 
abbey. 

A.D.  1301,  the  abbot,  Maurice  Garton,  fell  from  his  horse  into  the 
river  Puncheon,  and  was  drowned. 
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AJD.  1811,  DionyBins  was  abbot 

-A.D.  1865,  David  Eawyr  O'Kyffe  was  abbot. 

A.D.  18G7,  Henry  was  abbot.  In  the  same  year  William  Fleming 
was  elected. 

A.D.  1480,  the  abbot  Nicholas  O'Henesa  was  made  bishop  of 
Waterford. 

Elizabeth  granted  to  Sir  Kichard  Grenville,  knight,  and  his  heirs, 
this  monastery,  with  eighteen  townlands,  containing,  according  to  esti- 
mate, five  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  at  the  rent  of  £15  18s.  4d.  Irish 
money. 

Glandy,  said  to  have  been  a  daughter  to  the  Cistercian  abbey  of 
Jerpoint,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  Was  called  tlie  abbey  of  the  Yale 
of  God. 

Glanore,  in  the  barony  of  Fermoy.  The  family  of  Boche  founded 
dus  abbey  in  the  year  1227,  for  the  order  of  St.  Dominick.  It  was  de- 
dicated to  the  holy  cross.  De  Burgo,  bishop  of  Oasory,  thinks  it  was 
built  at  a  later  period. 

Grange  or  Graney,  in  the  barony  of  Muskerry,  and  a  mile  east  of 
Kilcrea. 

Saint  Cera,  or  Chier,  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Duibhre, 
and  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Muskeny,  in  the  present  county  of  Cork. 
It  18  supposed  that  she  was  the  St.  Chier,  who,  together  with  five  other 
tiigins,  applied  to  St.  Fintan  Munnu,  when  he  was  residing  in  Ely 
O'OarroU,  for  a  situation  on  which  she  could  e^itablish  a  nunnery,  and 
to  whom  Fintan  is  said  to  have  assigned  the  place  where  he  had  lived 
himself,  afterwards  called  Tech-telle,  in  the  King's  county.  It  obtained 
this  name  from  St.  Telle,  the  son  of  Segen,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Fintan  Munnu,  and  whose  memory  is  revered  on  the  25th  of  June. 

Eetuming  thence  to  her  own  country,  she  founded  a  nunnery,  called 
from  her  name,  Kilcrea,  a  few  miles  south-west  from  the  city  of  Cork, 
which  she  governed  until  her  death,  in  the  year  680 ;  her  reputation 
was  very  great,  and  her  festival  was  observed  at  Kilcrea,  not  only  on 
the  5th  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  her  decease,  but  also  on  the  16th 
of  October,  as  a  day  of  commemoration. 

Besides  this  saint  of  Ealcrea,  three  other  holy  virgins  of  the  same 
name  are  mentioned  in  the  Irish  calendars. 

The  foundation  of  this  nunnery  is  said  to  be,  according  to  the 
records,  at  Grange,  or  Grany. 

Inchrie,  a  Cistercian  abbey  built  here,  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.    It  was  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Maure,  and  is  now  unknown, 

Inniscarra,  in  the  barony  of  Barretts,  and  on  the  river  Lee.    Saint 
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Senan,  of  IniMft&y,  founded  this  *ta»ll8hDil»i%  M«  Ml  mk\  H^i^r^ 
his  disciples.  if,       :i  ;  ,  ,,m   .   ;»i   ;,  /,    j-, 

'  vfffnfchfWiiAh,  or  lids-EMran,  an  idaiid  betwMi  Oit^  CMrir  IM  «iie 
msi&  land.  '*'  '*  -  ''-> 

lb 'the  y^ikr  1460,  Florcinee  6r  Dehudt  O'lMsooI'lbittilM  y 
mo&flsteiy  for  Franciscan  friars  of  the  strict  obsenranoe,  in  thit'fiiridy 

fii  1687,  the  dticens  of  Wateiford  destrofed  all  the TiBagoaiif  Iftli 
ilhnd^  with  ae  mill,  casOe,  and  friaiy.  -    >^ .    ^Mr 

ibiispicty  in  the  baronj  of  Oarbany,  and  aeatr  Budshfaeaa.  ^-      ^t^ 

Saint  Carthag^mochnda,  having  visited  Mnnster  abont  the  year'MQf 
Creeled  the  monasterj  of  Inispict,  and  left  there  three  brothera^  GWUbM^ 
SMpfaan  and  Lasren,  b<»is  of  Ncfscain,  with  the  bidiop  Saint  Domaqgib 
and  twelve  disciples.  • . '  ft«: 

*-  The  monaiAeiy  of  Innispict  was  lor  a  long  period  held  in  Ug^ 
rapnte;  llie  afmiv^rsaiy  of  Gobban  was  held  on  the  17th  of  Tifsniil 
Bt  Diomangto's  memoiy  was  revered  on  the  20th  of  April,  at'Toaiife 
Muscraighe.  ^laf 

SUlbeacan.  Bt  Abban  bnilt  an  extensive  monasterj  in  this  ptaoe^ 
and  set  over  it  St.  Beacan,  or  Mobecoe.  Here  were  several  samtiiV 
this  naiAae.  Killbeaean  is  sitoated  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Ckmtti^ 
in  Mnsery-dnre.    See  Bossmic  trian,  coonly  of  Wexford.  >:ia 

Kihshtiilin,  supposed  to  be  in  the  barony  of  Bantiy.    A  n 
exkted  here,  of  which  St  Cannera  was  abbess,  and  who  died  in 
isteid  of  Inniscadiy.  rOt 

Eilcrea. — See  Grange,  or  Graney.    St  Cera  was  the  foondress. 

Franciscan  Monastery.  Cormac  MacCarthy,  the  great,  prinee*^ 
Desmond,  founded  this  convent  in  the  year  1466,  under  the  invooatiai 
of  St  ^gid.  Hie  fonnder  and  Thomas  O'Herlihy,  bishc^  of  Boai^ 
were  inferred  in  this  abbey. 

When  James  L  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  the  OathoUfli^ 
vainly  supposing  that  the  calm  of  toleration  had  set  in,  tmdertockjto 
repair  the  abbey  of  Eilcrea,  but  the  king  surpassed,  if  possible,  his  pcw^ 
deoesBons  in  intolerance ;  and  the  splendid  abbey  of  Eilcrea,  permitlBii 
to  moulder  in  its  ruins,  affords  an  instance  of  the  architectural 
anA-grandeur  with  which  the  Catholic  reli^on  is  associated. 

This  abbey  was  first  granted  to  Lord  Muskerry.    In  1650,  it 
taken  by  Cromwell,  and  soon  after  transferred  to  his  fiivorite,  Lord 
Bro^^iilL 

A  great  part  of  this  building  still  remains,  with  the  nave  and  dioir 
of  the  ehureh ;  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is-  a  handsome  arcado^MT 
tloM  Gotfdc  arches,  supported  by  marble  ednmns;  the  arcade  teoa* 
tinues  to  form  one  side  of  a  chapel,  being  a  cross  aisle.    The  steeplei  a 
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;^  about  eighty  feet  high,  and  placed  between  the  nave  and 
dioir,  18  Btill  perfect,  and  supported  by  Glothic  arches. 

Killcroimther.  Colgan  is  of  opinion  that  a  priest  Fraech,  whose 
memory  is  there  revered,  founded  this  house.  This  place  was  situated 
ia  the  modem  barony  of  Barrymore,  and  is  unknown. 

KiUna-marhban — Church  of  the  Dead ;  attributed  by  some  to  6t 
Abban ;  was  near  the  town  of  Brigoone.  Hie  tradition  of  the  place 
attributes  the  erection  of  the  church  of  Brigoon  to  a  St  Finachan  or 
I^Dchu,  who  was,  according  to  Colgan,  in  the  sixth  century,  a  bishop  at 
a  place  called  Druimenaich,  without  telling  where  it  lay.  Several 
places  in  the  now  county  of  Cork  are  named  Drumanagh. 

Kinsale.  A  corporate  town  ;  well  known  for  its  excellent  harbor, 
and  its  strong  fortifications. 

Priory  of  Eegular  Canons.  St  Qobban,  a  disciple  of  St  Ailbe,  of 
Emiy,  was  patron  of  this  monastery  of  Einsale.  St  Sedna,  who  presided 
over  Cluan,  between  the  mountains  Crotte  and  Mange,  in  Munster,  was 
buried  in  this  monastery. 

White  Friars.  This  abbey  was  founded  by  Carmelites,  in  the  year 
1850,  by  Bobert  Fitz-Bichard  Balrayne.  Part  of  its  ruins  still  remain 
in  the  north  end  of  the  town.  In  the  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  \JLU..,  it 
was  confiscated  to  the  crown. 

Legan.  John  de  Compton  was  prior  of  this  monastery  in  1301,  and 
at  the  suppression  of  religious  houses  the  prior  of  St.  John's,  in  Water- 
ford,  was  found  to  be  seized  of  this  priory. 

Lueim,  was  situated  near  the  city  of  Cork,  and  David  de  Cogan 
was  patron  in  the  year  1318. 

Maur.    See  Carigiliky. 

Middleton.  Pleasantly  situated  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  and  is  a 
market  and  borough. 

The  Fitzgeralds  or  the  Barrys  founded  a  Cistercian  abbey  in  tliis 
town,  A-D.  1180,  and  supplied  it  with  monks  from  the  abbey  of  Nenay 
or  Magio,  in  the  county  of  Limerick ;  it  was  called  the  abbey  of  Saint 
Mary  de  Chore,  or  of  the  choir  of  St.  Benedict 

Donald,  the  abbot,  was  succeeded  by  Bobert,  who  presided  A.D. 
1809. 

A.D.  1476.  Gterald,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  appropriated  several  vicarages 
to  this  abbey. 

The  26th  of  July,  thirty-first  of  Heniy  VIH.,  the  abbot  was  seized 
of  the  abbey,  dormitory,  cloister,  chapter-house,  a  hall  within  the  pre- 
cincts, containing  one  acre,  of  the  annual  value  of  five  shillings,  besides 
reprises ;  also  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  acres  of  land  in  the  town 
^'  CSiore,  a  salmon-weir  in  said  town,  a  water-mill,  one  hundred  and 
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twenty  acres  of  land  in  Killynemaraghe  and  Ballygibbon,  and  the  r^b' 
tones  Downbolloge,  Kylowane,  St.  Ejitbarine'g,  and  MoygjeUe,  with 
their  rep/ises,  all  situate  in  the  county. 

The  17th  of  September  and  seventeenth  of  Elizabeth,  this  abbej, 
with  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres  in  the  town  and  lands  of  Chore,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  Kilmanagh,  Downmacmore,  and  Ballygib- 
bin ;  a  messuage  and  garden  in  Carrigh ;  a  parcel  of  land  containing 
fifteen  acres ;  the  rectories  of  Chore,  DonboUoge,  St  Eiitharine's,  near 
Cork ;  Kilrowan,  KilcoUehy  and  Moygelly,  and  the  vicarage  of  BalUne- 
chore,  all  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Middleton,  were  granted  in  capite, 
to  John  Fitzgerald  and  his  heirs. 

Moume,  in  the  barony  of  Barretts.  A  preceptory  for  knights  tem- 
plars was  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  by  Alexander  de  Sancta 
Helena,  or  he  was  a  principal  benefactor  to  it  At  the  suppression  of 
this  order  it  was  granted  to  the  Hospitallers. 

Thomas  Fitzgerald  was  commendator  in  the  years  1326,  '27  and  '80. 

John  FitzRichard  was  commendator  in  the  years  1884,  '35,  '37,  and 
'39. 

The  prior  of  Kilmainham  appointed  the  said  John  to  this  cam- 
mandery,  and  the  act  was  dated  at  the  commandery  of  Tully,  in  the 
county  of  Kildarc,  A.D.  1335 : 

"  "We  have  granted  unto  friar  John  Fitzrichard,  the  whole  govern- 
ment and  custody  of  our  house  of  Mora  or  Moume,  with  the  appurte- 
nances thereunto  belonging,  both  in  temporals  and  spirituals ;  he  paying 
the  dues  usually  paid  by  that  Iiouse.  And  we  require,  that  within  the 
space  of  the  next  ten  years,  he  shall,  at  his  own  cost  and  charge, 
erect  a  castle  there,  completely,  finished,  both  as  to  size,  workmanship, 
and  materials." 

Tlie  body  of  the  church,  180  feet  in  length,  yet  remains.  The  foun- 
dation walls  of  the  commandery  inclosed  several  acres.  It  was  de- 
fended on  the  south  by  a  strong  castle,  and  by  two  on  the  west.  He 
possessions  were  granted  to  Teige  MacCarthy,  whose  descendants  for- 
feited them  in  the  year  1641. 

Omolaggie.  A  grant  was  made  the  twentieth  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
to  the  provost  and  fellows  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  near  Dublin,  of  twenty 
acres  of  land  contiguous  to  a  cross  and  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the 
abbey  of  the  Corbe  of  Omolaggie.  This  house  was  tributary  to  the 
abbey  of  Cong,  in  Mayo.    There  is  at  present  no  vestige  of  Omolaggie. 

Eoss,  in  the  barony  of  Carberry ;  an  episcopal  see.  St.  Fachnan 
was  the  founder.  A  city  grew  up  in  this  place,  in  which  there  was  a 
large  seminary. 

In  the  year  1131,  the  people  of  Connaught,  under  the  command  of 
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DonoBgh  MacCarth^,  plundered  this  asylum  of  religion  and  learning ;  ^ 
ihey  were  soon  after  justly  defeated,  and  Hugh  O'Connor,  the  son  of 
Clonstantine,  and  O'Cachy,  the  chief  poet  of  Connaught,  were  killed. 

A.D.  1853,  Cornelius  was  prior. 

A.D.  1378,  Odo  was  prior. 

This  monastery  has  been  generally  given  to  the  regular  canons  of 
St  Augustine.  It  professed,  afterwards,  obedience  to  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  St  James  without  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Wurtzbuigh,  in  the 
province  of  Mentz,  in  Germany.    The  ruins  still  remain. 

Timoleague,  in  the  barony  of  Ibawn  and  Barryroe.  This  abbey  was 
founded  by  William  Barry,  lord  of  Ibawn,  about  the  year  1870,  for  the 
order  of  St.  Francis.  In  1400,  the  rule  of  the  strict  observance  was 
received.  Provincial  chapters  of  the  order  were  held  in  this  house  in 
1586  and  in  1563. 

At  the  suppression  of  the  religious  establishments,  this  convent, 
with  four  acres  of  land,  were  granted  to  Lord  Inchiquin.  ; 

De  Courcey,  a  minorite,  bishop  of  Eoss,  and  John  Lnurily,  a  Cis- 
tercian, bishop  of  that  see  also,  were  buried  in  this  convent. 

The  Roman  Catholics  repaired  this  monastery,  A.D.  1604 ;  .the  walls 
are  yet  entire,  but  unroofed.  They  enclose  a  large  choir,  with  an  aisle, 
formed  by  arcades  on  the  south,  leading  to  a  lateral  wing.  There  is  a 
handsome  Gothic  tower,  about  seventy  feet  high,  between  the  choir  and 
aisle,  and  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  is  a  square  cloister,  arcaded  with  a 
platform  in  the  centre ;  the  arcade  leads  to  several  large  rooms,  the 
chapel,  the  chapter-house,  refectory,  a  hall,  dormitory,  and  a  spacious 
apartment  for  the  father  guardian. 

Tracton,  in  the  barony  of  Kinalea.  Maurice  Mac  Carthy  founded 
tills  abbey  A.D.  1224,  for  Cistercians. 

A.D.  1231,  the  abbot  was  indicted  for  protecting  his  nephew,  Mau- 
rice Eussell,  who  had  committed  a  rape  on  an  Englishwoman ;  was 
found  guilty,  and  fined  the  sum  of  forty  pounds.  ^^  Had  she  been  a  mere 
Irishwoman  the  ofifence  would  be  overlooked." 

A.D.  1311,  Owen  was  abbot. 

A.D.  1880,  parliament  enacted  that  no  mere  Irishman  should  be 
suffered  to  profess  himself  in  this  abbey.  The  abbot  of  Tracton  sat  as 
a  baron  in'  parliament.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  this  abbey  to  Henry 
Ouilford  and  Sir  James  Craig,  on  their  paying  a  fine  of  £7  16s.  ster- 
ling. Sir  James  Craig  assigned  it  to  Bichard,  earl  of  Cork,  who  passed 
a  patent  for  the  same  in  the  seventh  of  James  I. 

Tiiaim-Musgraidge,  now  unknown. 

Saint  Domangcn,  whom  St  Carthag  left  at  Inispict,  with  twelve 
disciples,  was  venerated  here. 


SUbdh^Mhin,  ia  the  htmuy  of  VMon^i  :  Si.  lIioliiis%T4mB^  ^^^ 
Indi  flomto  irho  sarviyed  the  great  peetUenoe  of  68<^.wae  bom  ia/4i^ 
baitmy;  of  poor  but  pious  purenta,  and  is  /Muid  to  baiM  beea  bjptiigi^t^y 
St  Cummin  Fada.  St  Molagga  received  bia  edooatiovL  {«  lijs/owa 
conntry,  and  having  distingoished  himsdf  by  bk  pietjy^.  and  ^^^"gj 
establiahed  his  monasterj  and  school  at  Tolach-lfiuA.  He  is  ^aSfi  to 
have  afterwards  visited  other  parts  of  Irekod^  pai!ticiila]:lf  (ktmgfjji/t 
nkter,  and  to  have  passed  over  to  Korth  BritauL  IColaga  aeema.^ 
have  had  some  establishment  in  FingaU^  near  Dublin,  i^ere  hjb .  v& 
mory  has  been  revered,  and  where  hdis  said  to  have  plaoed  a  swiurm  or 
bees,  thence  called  lann-beaoh.  ,    ,Y 

At  length  he  retomed  to  Tolach-Mhin,  where  he  died,  cm  a  twentisf^ 
of  January.  His  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  anniversary  of  tb^jf 
day,  at  Tnlach-Mhin  and  Lan-beach-aire.  There  were  other  saints  nf 
flusaame. 

Tollelash,  in  the  barony  of  DohaUow.  t : ;  .^^ 

Mathew  MacGriflSn  founded  this  priory  for  can<H)s  regolar  of  Si. 
Augostine.  It  became  afterwards  united  to  that  of  £eUs,  in  the  cou^y 
of  Kilkenny. 

ITeeme,  near  Oork.  An  abbey  of  ctfnons  regular  was  here  founde4» 
and  was  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Evangelist 

AJ>.  1811,  Thomas  was  abbot  Being  deposed,  Altan  O^nUfi- 
nagaly  was  elected. 

Gilbert  was  abbot 

David  was  abbot  in  1889.  > 

Thomas  succeeded. 

* 

Bichard  OTenewir  was  abbot 

Youghal,  a  seaport  and  borough.^  The  Franciscan  friary  on  t]i0 
south  side  of  the  town  was  founded  in  the  year  1224,  by  Maurice  Fits- 
Gerald.  In  1282,  Maurice,  the  founder,  was  lord'  justice  of  Ireland  j 
after  which  he  retired  to  this  convent,  and  embraced  the  institute  of  Sti 
Francis.  He  died  in  1267,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  convent  of 
You^ial.    This  convent  was  the  parent  of  the  order  in  Ireland. 

Thomas,  the  second  son  of  the  founder,  completed  the  building  at 
lus  own  expense,  and  having  died  on  the  26th  of  May,  1260,  was  also 
interred  in  this  abbey,  which  continued  for  centuries  the  cemetery  of 
the  Desmond  feunily.  Several  provincial  chapten  were  held  in  this 
convent,  and  it  received  the  reform  of  the  order  in  1460. 

During  the  terrorB  of  Elizabeth's  roign,  this  extensive  convent  hi^ 
been  pillaged  and  so  completely  demolished,  tiliat  not  even  a  vestige  of 
Itirvfaia  imamns,  Sudi  of  the  friars  as  had  escaped  the  storm,  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  the  county  Wateifrfd,  where  they  were  pt^ 


tected,  and  finally  settled  in  a  retired  and  picturesque  spot  called  Cur- 
n^een,  under  the  patronage  of  the  benevolent  family  of  Dromanagh. 

The  Dominican  Friary  of  Youghal,  called  of  St.*  Mary  of  Thanks, 
at  the  north  end,  was  founded  by  Thomas,  Lord  Offaley,  in  the  year 
1268, 

A.D.  1303,  Bobert  Fercival,  an  eminent  benefactor  to  this  abbey, 
"Was  interred  here  on  the  22d  of  October. 

A.D.  1281  and  1304,  general  chapters  of  the  order  were  held  in  this 
abbey. 

A.D.  1493,  this  house  was  reformed  by  Bartholomew  de  Comatio, 
general  of  the  order. 

A  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  preserved  in  this  monastery, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  the  general  chapter  held  at  £ome, 
A.D.  1644. 

In  the  twenty-third  of  Elizabeth,  this  convent  and  eleven  houses 
in  the  town  of  Youghal  were  granted  to  William  Walsh,  at  the  yearly 
lent  of  2s.  Irish. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 


COUNTY   OF   DERBY. 


AsBAGELL,  Badonbt  and  Boith-mealibha  are  mentioned  in  Archdall 
as  religious  houses  founded  by  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Columbkille,  but  ap- 
parently without  any  authority. 

Oainus  or  Cambos,  in  the  barony  of  Coleraine,  and  on  the  river  Bann. 

The  abbey  of  Camus  was  subordinate  to  that  of  St  Comgall,  of 
Benchor,  as  it  was  founded  by  that  saint 

St.  Colman,  contemporary  with  the  St.  Colman  of  Lismore,  was 
abbot  of  this  once  celebrated  monastery  of  Camus.  Colman  was  a 
native  of  Hy  Ouala,  or  Gallfin,  a  part  of  Ulster  and  perhaps  the  Gallen 
hills  in  the  county  of  Tyrone.  He  governed  three  churches,  viz :  CamuBi 
Lann-Mocholmoc,  either  in  the  diocese  of  Down  or  of  Dromore,  and. 
Lin-Huachaille,  apparently  in .  the  latter  diocese.  St.  Colman  died  on 
the  30th  of  March,  699,  i.e.  700. 

Coleraine,  on  the  river  Bann  and  the  ancient  territory  of  O'Cahane, 
is  a  market  town  and  parliamentary  borough. 

Priory  of  Canons  of  St.  Augustine.  St.  Corpreus,  bishop  of  Cole- 
raine, is  said  to  have  flourished  about  the  year  540,  and  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  Tigemach,  of  Clones,  whose  schoolfellow  he  had 
been  in  Britain,  under  the  abbot  Nennio.  Corpreus  was  the  son  of 
Degill,  and  grandson  of  Nad-Sluagh,  a  dynast  of  tlie  country  about 
Coleraine,  and  who  became  a  Christian  in  St  Patrick's  time,  and  who 
i-eceived  the  apostle  of  Ireland  with  great  respect  and  veneration.  The 
Bishop  Brugacins  whom  St.  Patrick  raised  to  the  episcopacy,  conse- 
crated St  Corpreus.  Tlie  year  in  which  this  holy  bisliop  died  is  not  on 
record,  but  his  feast  is  observed  on  the  11th  of  November.  Though  he 
fixed  his  see  at  Coleraine,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  established  a  mo- 
nastery at  that  place. 

Saint  Conall  was  the  immediate  successor  of  St  Corpreus.  After 
the  assembly  at  Drumceat,  in  the  year  590,  St  Columbkille  having 
visited  Coleraine,  the  bishop  Conall  having  collected  almost  innumera- 
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Ue  preaents  from  the  people,  prepared  an  entertainment  for  him.  Snch 
presents  were  nsnallj  made  on  or  at  the  arrival  of  distinguished  persons 
to  the  monasteries,  in  order  that  they  might  be  well  entertained  by  the 
reU^ons,  whose  means  would  otherwise  have  been  inadequate  to  that 
porpose,  as  at  that  time  the  monastic  establishments  were  not  largely 
endowed.  Adamnan  assures  us,  that  those  presents  were  spread  in  the 
eoort-yard  of  the  monastery,  that  they  might  be  blessed  by  St  Columba 
before  use  would  be  made  of  them. 

Saint  Gonall  is  apparently  the  founder  of  this  monastery,  instead  of 
his  predecessor. 

A.D.  930,  Ardmedius,  abbot  of  Coleraine,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Danes. 

A.D.  1171,  Manus  MacDunsleye  plundered  this  and  other  churches ; 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  soon  checked  his  career. 

A.D.  1213,  Thomas  MacUchtry  and  the  Galls,  i.e.  English,  of  Ulster, 
\mlt  a  castle,  for  which  they  raised  all  the  pavements,  and  destroyed 
^very  part  of  the  abbey,  the  church  alone  excepted. 

The  Dominican  friary  was  founded  by  the  MacEvelyns,  in  the  year 
lHAj  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

A.D.  1484,  a  general  chapter  of  the  order  being  held  at  Borne, 
license  was  granted  to  Maurice  Moral,  prior  provincial,  to  reform  this 
mcMiastery. 

In  Porter's  annals  it  is  related  that  Bishop  Babington  having  at- 
tempted, in  vain,  to  bum  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary^  which  belonged 
to  this  abbey,  was  suddenly  seized  with  illness,  which  ended  his  life,  in 
September,  1611. 

Shane  O'Boyle  was  the  last  prior.  He  surrendered  the  monastery 
into  the  hands  of  the  royal  commissioners,  which,  along  with  its  pro- 
paty,  became  confiscated  to  the  crown. 

Derry,  the  capital  of  the  county  and  a  parliamentary  borough. 
A  good  port,  and  memorable  in  its  siege  by  the  Irish  forces,  A.D. 
1689. 

The  abbey  of  this  ancient  town  was  founded  by  St.  Columbkille. — 
See  his  life.  The  monks  were  not  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  but  of  St. 
Colnmba's  order. 

St.  Mochonna  was  abbot  of  Derry.  Signed  the  acts  of  the  qrnod 
held  by  Flan  Febhla,  primate  of  all  Ireland,  and  by  St.  Adamnan,  in 
the  year  659.  Mochonna,  of  Derry,  was  a  very  holy  man.  He  died  in 
the  year  704,  and  his  anniversary  is  kept  on  the  8th  of  March. 

A.D.  812,  the  town  was  burned,  and  the  Danes  heightened  the  hor- 
rors of  the  conflagration  by  putting  to  the  sword  tlie  venerable  clergy, 
a&well  as  the  students. 

f •:.-^-   •> 
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A.D.  885,  St  Maelbrigid  was  abbot,  gad  was  promoted  to  tibe  eee  «ff ' 
Armagh. 

A.D.  903,  died  the  abbot  Diermit. 

A.D.  920,  died  the  celebrated  abbot  of  Deny  and  Dromcliafi^  tito 
blessed  Kinaid.  He  was  esteemed  the  head  and  light  of  religion  in- 
TirconnelL 

A.D.  927,  died  Cainchomrach,  abbot  and  guardian  of  the  canona  of  • 
St.  Adamnan. 

A.D.  937,  died  the  blessed  Finachta.  He  was  abbot  of  Deny,  and 
was  well  skilled  in  the  antiquities  of  Ireland. 

A.D.  94S,  the  blessed  Maelfinnan  was  abbot 

A.D.  950,  the  abbot  of  Derry,  St  Adhland,  died.  Has  been  cele* 
brated  for  his  charity  and  liberality  to  tlie  poor.  This  saint  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Conall  GulbhaD. 

A.D.  978,  died  the  abbot  Fogartach. 

A.D.  985,  the  blessed  Maelkieran  O'Maigne,  abbot  of  Deny,  was 
inhumanly  martyred  by  the  Danes. 

A.D.  1096,  the  blessed  abbot  Eugene  O'Keamich,  died. 

A.D.  1120,  the  archdeacon  GioUa  MacTeige  was  elected  abbot,  afeul 
enjoyed  the  dignity  sixteen  years. 

A.D.  1150,  the  Archdeacon  Maelisa  O'Branain,  a  man  famed  for 
unbounded  hospitality  and  munificence,  excelling,  in  those  virtues,  tiie 
whole  north  of  Ireland. 

A.D.  1175,  died,  after  a  tedious  illness,  the  abbot  Flathbert  He 
was  highly  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  exemplary  virtues. 

A.D.  1195,  the  abbey  of  Derrj^  was  plundered  by  Eughraighe,  ihe 
son  of  Douslieve,  and  tlie  English.  Soon  after,  his  whole  army  was  cut 
to  pieces  at  Armagh. 

A.D.  1196,  the  altar  of  the  great  church  was  robbed  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  cups,  the  best  of  their  kind  in  Ireland,  and  of  those  of 
Moydery  and  O'Dogherty.  On  the  third  day  after  the  sacrilege  they 
were  recovered,  and  MacCienacht,  the  robber,  was  executed  for  the 
crime. 

A.D.  1203,  the  town  was  consumed  by  "fire  from  the  sanctuary  of 
Saint  Martin  to  Adamnan's  well,  Amalgaid  Hua  Ferguail  being  then 
abbot 

A.D.  1213,  died  the  abbot  Anniire  O'Coflfey,  a  man  equally  esteemed 
for  learning,  piety,  liberality  and  charity. 

By  a  decree  enacted  at  the  council  of  Brigh-macthighe,  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  held  A.D.  1168,  tlie  abbot  of  Deny  had  supreme 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  abbeys  of  the  Columbian  order  in  the  kingdom. 
A  regular  succession  of  its  superiors  continued,  nntil  Uie  general  snp- 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 


COUNTY  OF  DONEGAL. 


ABSTOATH-AsuBOEy  OF  de  Samario,  on  the  river  Erne,  near  the  town 
of  BaUyshannon.  Roderick  O'Cananan,  prince  of  Tyrconnell,  founded 
this  monastery  for  Cistercians,  A.D.  1178.  This  abbey  was  daughter  to 
that  of  Boyle,  in  Roscommon. 

A.D.  1241,  Donnell  O'Donnell,  king  of  Tirconnell  and  Fermana^ 
having  retired  from  the  troubles  of  this  life,  died,  and  was  interred  in 
this  abbey. 

A.D.  1280,  Lawrence  O'Lachtnan,  the  abbot,  was  translated  to  ib/iX 
of  Boyle. 

A.D.  1319,  Thomas  MacCormac  O'Donnell,  abbot  of  Ashroe,  a  man 
eminent  for  learning,  hospitality,  and  every  virtue,  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Raphoe. 

A.D.  1348,  Nicholas  O'Hedram,  a  monk  of  Ashroe,  was  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Achonry. 

A.D.  1377,  the  abbey  was  consumed  by  fire. 

A.D.  1398,  Niall  oge  O'Neile  plundered  the  abbey. 

In  the  thirty-first  of  Elizabeth,  the  possessions  of  this  abbey,  amonnt- 
ing  to  fifty-three  quarters  of  land,  and  the  tithes  of  eleven  townlands, 
were  merged  in  the  general  plunder  of  the  church  property. 

Baile-negrahbartaich,  in  Inisowen,  >and  another  of  the  same  name 
in  Hr-Hugh,  in  which  the  celebrated  relic  of  St.  Columbkille  is  said  to 
have  been  preserved.  Both  are,  if  they  have  been  monasteries,  now 
unknown. 

The  relic  of  Columbkille  was  called  the  "  Cathach,''  because  borne 
to  their  battles  by  the  O'Donnells,  princes  of  Tirconnell. 

It  is  a  brass  box,  nine  inches  and  a  half  long,  eight  in  breadth  and 
two  in  thickness ;  it  is  divided  into  three  arches,  supported  and  sepa- 
rated by  clustered  columns ;  in  the  central  compartment  or  arch  is  a 
sitting  figure  of  St.  Columba,  with  his  hair  flowing  over  his  shoulders, 
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kolding  up  his  nght  hand,  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  folded  down ;  m 
Ug  left,  holding  a  book.    The  arms  of  the  chair  on  which  he  sits,  are 
cnriouslj  carved  with  eagle  heads.    In  the  right  arch  is  a  figure  of  a 
Idahop  in  full  pontificals,  with  his  mitre,  holding  up  his  right  hand,  the 
third  and  fourth  fingers  folded,  and  grasping  a  crozier  with  his  left.    In 
the  third  compartment  is  a  representation  of  the  passion,  with  a  glory 
vonnd  the  head ;  and  as  is  usually  represented,  the  two  Marys,  one  on 
^ach  side  of  the  cross.     Over  the  arms  of  the  <;ross  are  engraved  two 
birds,  apparently  doves,  and  these  figures  are  chased  in  relief.    Over 
*tiie  right  arch  is  a  figure,  also  chased,  of  an  angel  throwing  up  a  cen- 
ter, under  which  is  engraved  a  figure  of  a  priest  holding  something  like 
m  basket  or  incense  cup^  and  above  is  a  grotesque  figure,  resembling 
"what  is  called  a  wyvem,  in  heraldry.    Over  the  left  arch  is  a  similar 
^gore,  of  an  angel,  with  a  censer,  above  which  is  a  figure,  wyvem-like, 
Imt  with  a  human  face,  and  below,  a  griffin.    Bound  the  whole  box  is 
a  chased  border,  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  on  the  top 
and  bottom  of  which  are  grotesque  figures  of  wy  vems,  cockatrices,  and 
Kons,  and  on  the  sides,  oak  leaves  and  acorns ;  in  each  of  the  comers  is 
a  setting  of  rock  crystal ;  in  the  centre,  at  the  top,  is  a  crystal  setting, 
nuTOunded  by  ten  gems,  a  pearl,  three  small  shells,  a  sapphire  and  ame- 
thysts,— all  in   the  rough.     Affixed  to  the  right  side  of  the  box  at 
the  top,  is  a  silver  censer,  suspended  to  a  curious  flexible  chain,  and  on 
the  censer  is  an  inscription,  in  Gothic  characters,  too  much  defaced  to 
be  legible.    The  bottom  of  the  "  Cathah"  is  of  brass,  plated  with  silver, 
and  round  the  rim  or  outer  plate  is  a  mutilated  inscription  in  the  Irish 
character  and  language,  requesting  a  prayer  for  the  artizans  who  made 
the  box.    The  sides  and  ends  are  of  brass,  and  consist  of  eight  pieces 
and  four  connecting  plates,  joined  together  like  hinges.     On  the  front, 
in  the  centre,  is  affixed  a  semicircular  piece  of  silver  workmanship,  di- 
vided into  four  compartments,  by  three  pillars  ornamented  with  silver 
wire,  all  richly  gilt.    At  the  bottom  is  a  silver  plate,  on  which  are  en- 
graved the  letters  I.  II.  S.  (Irish  characters),  richly  gilt.     On  the  right, 
which  represents  a  shrine,  are  four  compartments,  and  on  the  left  six 
oblong  ones,  divided  in  pairs,  one  above  the  other,  and  surrounded  by 
nlver  borders, — the  centre  being  richly  inlaid  with   pure  gold,  and 
chased.    The  back  is  also  divided  into  fourteen  similar  compartments ; 
the  ten  interior  were  also  richly  inlaid  with  gold,  and  chased ;  the  gold 
inlaying  of  two  is  gone,  and  in  four  others  much  injured.    The  four 
outer  compartments  were  plated  with  silver,  and  chased  in  leaves  and 
flowers.    Between  each  pair  of  compartments  are  three  silver  round- 
headed  rivets.    The  two  end  plates  have  been  richly  enameled,  on 
which  18  a  silver  serpentine  pattern.    At  each  of  the  four  comers  is  a 
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hollow  pillar,  bj  which  the  top  of  the  box  was  fixed  to  the  bodj 
four  thick  pins  with  silver  heads,  which  were  so  eontriyed  aa  to  te 
movable  at  pleasure.  > 

The  contents  of  this  box,  wlien  opened,  were  found  to  be  a  rtadt 
wooden  one,  very  much  decayed,  inclosing  a  manuscript,  on  vellttm^-Hi 
qopy  of  the  ancient  vulgate  translation  of  the  psalms,  in  Latin,  of  fiftf- 
eight  membranes.  On  one  side  was  a  thin  piece  of  board,  covered 
with  red  leather. 

It  was  so  much  injured  by  damp,  as  to  appear  almost  a  solid 
The  manuscript  was  originally  about  nine  inches  by  six  wide ;  it 
been  most  injured  at  the  beginning.  All  the  membranes  before  Ae 
Slst  Psalm  are  gone,  and  the  first  few  of  those  which  remain,  are  mvok 
decayed.  The  last  membrane  contains  the  first  tliirteon  verses  of  the 
106th  Psalm.  ^'  I  have  collated  several  of  the  Psalms,  with  the  Yene* 
tian  vulgate,  before  mentioned,  and  find  them  to  agree,  nearly  word  for 
word." — (Sir  William  Betham,  Ulster  king  at  arms.) 

It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Bichard  O'Donnell,  of  BTewport,  Majo^ 
and  is  deposited,  for  security,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Bally  Mac  Sweeny,  in  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan.  A  monastery 
was  founded  here  for  Franciscan  friars,  by  Mac  Sweeny.  Some  of  its 
ruins  still  remain. 

Both-conais,  in  Innisowen.  St.  Comgal,  abbot  of  tliis  once-cele- 
brated abbey,  was  the  brother  of  St.  Cele-Christus  or  Christicola.  The 
memory  of  St.  Comgal,  who  is  different  from  the  abbot  of  Bangor,  was 
revered  on  the  4th  of  September. 

They  were  natives  of  Ulster,  and  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  a 
branch  of  the  Nialls.  Christicola,  having  left  his  own  province,  went 
to  a  western  part  of  Leinster,  called  Hydonchadha,  where  he  erected  an 
oratory,  which,  from  his  name  has  been  designated  Kill-cell-Chriost. 
He  is  said  to  have  travelled  to  Home  with  some  companions.  In 
several  Irish  calendars  his  name  occurs  on  the  8d  of  March.  Chriati- 
cola  died  A.D.  722. 

A.D.  987,  died  the  Arehdeacon  Duhdaboirean. 

There  were  preserved  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  in  that  neighbor^ 
hood,  many  books  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey,  written  by 
the  hand  of  Mselisa,  who  was  educated  in  this  abbey,  and  who  died  the 
16tli  of  January,  A.D.  1086. 

Clonleigh,  in  the  bareny  of  Kaphoe,  to  the  west  of  Loughfoyle,  and 
about  two  miles  from  Lifford. 

St  Camech  was  abbot  and  bishop  of  this  place.  He  was  of  the 
princely  bouse  of  Orgiel,  and  grandson  (maternal)  to  JiOam,  the  fint 
chief  ef  the  Irish  settlers  in  North  Britain.     As  his  mother  was  siater 
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to  Erea,  he  was  finst  cousin  to  the  then  king  of  Ireland,  Murcheitach. 
Attcording  to  Golgan,  he  died  abont  the  year  530.  Hie  memory  of  St 
Gamech  has  been  held  in  high  veneration,  and  two  brothers  of  his, 
BoDaa  and  Brecan,  are  also  reckoned  among  the  Irish  saints. 

Oamech  was  sncceeded  by  Cassan,  and  the  latter  was  succeeded  by 
Hassan. 

Oonwall,  or  Conbhail,  in  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan.  St  Fiachra 
was  abbot  of  this  monastery,  and  afterwards  of  Clonard.  From  St 
Kachra,  the  abbot  of  Bangor,  St  Comgal  received  the  viatic.  In  the 
Mcond  life  of  St  Comgall,  Fiachra  is  said  to  have  been  from  IdronCi 
the  river  Barrow.  St.  Fiachra  died  on  the  8th  of  February.  Col- 
places  him  between  the  years  587  and  652. 

Sitric  OTrntle,  archdeacon  of  Conwall,  died,  A.D.  1304. 

m 

Oiodain,  in  the  barony  of  Boylagh  and  Bannagh,  near  Aahroe.  St 
Gonan-^^  dhil "  (the  beloved),  was  of  the  Tirconnell  line  of  the  Kialls, 
being  the  son  of  Tigemach,  who  was  the  great  grandson  of  Conal  Gulb- 
Jian ;  hence  he  was  the  distant  relative  of  St  ColumbkilL  Conan  gov- 
erned the  monastery  of  Gnodain,  which  he  probably  fouled.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  he  became  bishop  of  Easroe,  where  his  festival 
was  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 
Conan  died  about  the  close  of  tlie  sixth  century. 

Donegall,  in  the  barony  of  Tir-Hugh,  and  situated  on  the  bay,  to 
which  it  gives  its  name. 

Hugh  Roc  O'Donnell,  prince  of  Tirconnell,  founded^  A.D.  1474, 
tliis  monastery  for  Franciscans  of  the  strict  observance ;  his  wife,  Pene- 
lope, the  daughter  of  Connor  O'Brien,  prince  of  Thomond,  shared  also 
in  the  merit  of  this  good  work.  • 

A.D.  1515,  Menelaus  MacCarmacan,  bishop  of  Baphoe,  died  in  the 
habit  of  this  order,  and  was  interred  in  this  abbey. 

A.D.  1551,  Eoderic  O'Donnell,  bishop  of  Deny,  died  in  the  same 
habit,  and  was  interred  here. 

Tliere  had  been  in  this  abbey  a  well-selected  library.  At  a  small 
distance  from  the  town,  the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  cloister  con- 
sists of  small  arches,  supported  by  couplets  of  pillars  on  a  basement 
In  one  part  are  two  narrow  passages,  one  over  the  other,  about  four  feet 
wide,  ten  in  length,  and  seven  high ;  they  seem  to  have  been  places  for 
depositing  valuables  in  time  of  danger.  The  upper  one  is  covered  with 
stones  that  are  laid  on  the  beams  of  others  that  cross  it,  and  the  lower 
one  with  stones  laid  across  on  the  walls.  Each  of  them  are  exactly 
after  tlie  Egyptian  manner  of  building.  In  a  structure  over  it  are  plain 
marks  of  a  regular  Boman  pediment 

The  annals  of  the  Four  Masters  were  compiled  in  the  Franciscan 
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Drntnthnomft, .  m  the  baxwy  of  IMuigL'  Hub.  bad  beftiir  «;; 
kntdd  niMkastery;  was  pgobablj  Afnnded  by-  Bt^  Adamaaii* 
died  a  irery  old  man  in  this  house.  There  is  no  zeason  to  afflnaAaMli 
was  abbo^  as  Arohdall  calls  him.  AdainBan:aair]iia^.whaia¥«7>Q]i^ 
and  speaiks  of  him  as  having  been  a  strong  woridng.niaii  when  Oolnvlw 
died.  .--...-  iniSt) 

•    Hahfirtach  (yUaeldoiy,  king  of  lityoonnall,  died^  aBdwaabwieU» 
Ois  abbqr,  AJ).  1197.  <(Mi 

Fathen-Mura,  now  Fahan^  in  Innisowen,  and  on  Lon^^iswilly.  .4|k 
Mnra  is  the.  pation  of  this  monastery^ — ha  was  probably  the  finuMhr. 
ICnra  was  a  descendant  of  Niall  Niageillach,  by  his  son  Engana,  ao4 
the  great  gnmdson  of  another  Eugene  who  died  in  666.  His  fnAatk 
name  was  Feradaoh,  his  mother's  Derinilla.  He  flonriahed  in  tha  ^mk 
half  of  the  seventh  century.  His  memory,  which  is  revered  on  ^illi 
ISth  of  Marc^  has  been  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  CKeil  faoJlg^ 
who  regarded  hun  as  their  patron  saint  His  stafl^  called  "nmilml  iiif  t, 
.was  preserved  as  a  relid.  St  Mora  wrote  a  metrical  life^  in  Irislii^if 
Colambkille.  His  monastery,  which  is  said  to  have  bdonged  to  the  CW^ 
Inmban  orderi  flooiished  for  many  centuries.  .  Mura  died,  it  seemsi 
sometime  before  the  year  658.  iisn^ 

St.  EeUach,  the  son  of  Saran,  succeeded. 

13us  noble  monastery  was  richly  endowed,  and  for  many  ages 
held  in  the .  highest  veneration.  Many  monuments  of  antiquity 
here  preserved,  until^ey  were  destroyed  by  the  reformers.  ATntwtgrt 
those  which  have  been  preserved  are,  a  book  of  the  acts  of  St  Columb^ 
written  by  Mura — a  large  and  ancient  chronicle, — ^the  pastoral  stafl^if 
St  Mura,  richly  ornamented  with  jewels,  still  preserved  by  the  O'lSTeilB^ 
and  by  which  many  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  t^-' 

Garton,  according  to  Archdall,  was  a  monastery  founded  by  Saint 
Cidumbkille.    Gartan  was  his  birthplace.  i\» 

Hillfothuir  was  a  Cistercian  abbey,  founded  A.D.  1194,  by  O'Dajrih 
erty;  It  professed  obedience  to  that  of  Ashroe,  and  became  uitfttfB 
to  it  •!/ 

Inver-naile,  in  the  barony  of  Boy lagh  and  Bannagb,  and  east  of  Sft- 
lybegs.  St  Katalis,  or  Naal,  pronounced  to  have  been  the  sob'^ 
Aengns,  king  of  Cashel,  and  to  whose  abbey  St  Senan  was  directed  bf 
tfaa  abbot  Ousidna  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  Naal  of  Inver  and  of 
Eillnaille,  in  Breffney ;  was  also  revered  at  Kilmanagfa.  The  deaA>of 
K^aal  ct  iLaver  Naal  is  assigned  to  the  year  A.D.  664.    Tbe  memeiy  of 
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tills  saint  was  revered  at  Kilmanagb,  on  the  Slat  of  July.    St  Natalis 
is  also  said  to  have  been  the  abbot  of  Devenish. 

A  small  monastery  for  Franciscans  of  the  third  order  was  founded 
in  this  place,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  granted  by  King  James 
L  to  James,  Viscount  Clandeboy,  and  by  him  assigned  to  Arthur,  Lord 
Chichester,  whose  family  has  become  very  prosperous,  as  adventurers 
JiOBtile  to  the  people  and  the  religion  of  Ireland. 

Iniscael,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Boylagh  and  Bannagh.  A  Saint 
Oonal  is  honored  here  on  the  12th  of  May.  It  was  attacked  by  pirates 
about  the  year  590.  There  is  in  this  island  a  celebrated  well,  Vhich, 
with  tlie  church,  is  dedicated  to  Conal,  and  yearly  visited  by  a  great 
somber  of  pilgrims. 

Inis-Samer,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Donegal,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
Ae  river  Erne.  Flaherty  O'Maoldora,  king  of  Tirconnel,  having  re- 
Boimoed  the  cares  of  the  world,  and  having  devoted  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Heaven,  died  in  this  island,  A.D.  1197. 

Kilbarron,  anciently  called  Kilbharind.    A  St.  Barrindus  is  men- 
tioned in  the  voyages  of  St.  Brendan.    His  name  shall  occur  again. 
* '     Killybegs,  a  seaport ;  the  safest  on  the  Irish  coasts,  and  in  the  ba- 
Amy  of  Boylagh  and  Bannagh.    MacSweeny-bannig  founded  a  monas- 
tttry  in  this  town  for  Franciscans  of  the  third  order. 

Kill-O'Donnell,  near  Eathmellan,  in  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  O'Donnell  founded  this  mo- 
nastery for  Franciscans  of  the  third  order. 

Loughdearg,  in  the  barony  of  Tir-Hugh,  and  parish  of  Templecam. 
la  this  island  there  was  a  priory  of  canons  regular.  Its  foundation  was 
attributed  to  St.  Patrick,  but  in  his  days  there  was  no  such  order. 
Others  attribute  it  to  an  abbot  Patrick,  who  was  the  superior  about  the 
year  850.  Neither  were  they  in  existence  during  his  time,  as  they  were 
introduced  by  Imar,  the  preceptor  of  St.  Malachy. 

The  far-famed  purgatory  of  this  island  is  also  attributed  to  St.  Pa- 
trick. The  purgatory  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  his  lives,  nor  was  it 
heard  of  until  the  eleventh  century,  the  period  in  which  the  canons 
regular  of  St.  Augustine  appeared.  By  the  authority  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.,  it  was  demolished  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  1497,  by  the  father 
guardian  of  the  Franciscans  of  Donegal,  and  others,  who  were  deputed' 
for  this  purpose  by  the  bishop.  A  canon  of  the  priory  of  St  Davoc,  in 
the  same  lake,  usually  resided  on  the  island,  for  the  service  of  the  church 
and  pilgrims.    It  has  been  since,  in  some  degree  restored. 

Moville,  on  Loughfoyle,  in  Innisowen.  Seems  to  have  been  con- 
founded wth  the  Magh-bile  of  the  coimty  Down. 

Magheribeg,  near  the  town  of  Donegal.    About  the  middle  of  the 
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the  third  order.  V;  «2 

Baphoe,  in  the  barony  to  which  it  giTOB  munej^  is  a  bishop's  sealL 

St  Adamnan,  abbot  of  Hy,  patron  and  restorer  of  this  numastoy; 

died  the  88d  of  September,  A.D.  708  or  704.    It  belonged  to  tibe'ofM 

ofStCMnmba.  f) 

• 

Bathcnnga,  in  the  barony  of  Tir-Hngh.  •  A  reary  old  <iiiln1iliiihii'i>il[ 
St  Asicns^  dP  Elphin,  and  Baithen,  are  interred  here.  St  Patrick  h 
said  to  have  erected  this  chnrch.  Bathene^  monastery  o^^-Seie  Mfll^ 
flnan,  m  Mayo.  "  '^^ 

Bathmnllen,  on  Long-Swilly,  and  in  the  barony  of  Eihna<sreriiil 
MacSweeny  Fannid  founded  this  honse  for  Carmelites,  or  white  frianbr 

Saihreginden,  in  Tyrconnell,  fonnded  by  St  Baithan,  who  lzv«d  in 
Oolnmba's  time,  and  became  one  of  his  monks.  Baithan,  having  maii^ 
years  presided  over  this  establishment,  and  having  applied  to  Oolttdbia 
for  his  blessing,  died  at  Derry. 

Torre  or  Torey  Island,  eight  miles  from  the  main  land  of  the  baM^ 
of  Eilmacrenan,  is  extremely  fertile.  ■•  f^* 

The  erection  of  a  monasteiy  on  this  island  is  attributed  to  BL  Qth 
Inmbkille.  Here  also  is  a  round  jtower,  whose  erection  the  idanddli 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  coasts,  by  common  tradition,  aitft 
bute  to  tiiat  saint  Eman,  who  is  called  the  son  of  Colman,  was  alibaft 
of  Torey  iBland.  He  is  different  from  the  Eman  of  Dromthuoma.  ^Tbk 
abbot  of  Torey  bland  is  revered  on  the  11th  of  January.  It  is  wtifh 
posed  that  Eman  died  about  660. 

Tnlach-dubglaise,  in  the  barony  of  Ealmacrenan.  Hie  churdi  ik 
which  St  Oolumba  was  baptized  by  the  priest  Gruthnecan.  f\  rrhdsB 
calls  it  an  abbey  founded  by  the  saint  himself. 
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CHAPTER    XLIII. 


COUNTY  OF  DOWN. 


Ahadcaoil,  in  the  barony  of  Dundrum.  Archdall  mentions  a  Saint 
Klleen  as  abbot  of  this  house,  in  the  fifth  century. 

Ardicnise,  now  unknown,  was  a  Franciscan  friary.' 

Bangor,  or  Ben-chor,  in  the  barony  of  Ardes,  ancientl]^  called  the 
"Vale  of  Angels.    It  is  a  seaport,  market,  and  borough  town. 

St  Comgall  was  bom  A.D.  516,  and  was  of  a  distinguished  military 
ihmily  of  Dalaradia,  the  veiy  countiy  in  which  he  founded  the  famous 
abbey  of  Bangor.  His  father's  name  Mas  Sedna,  his  mother's  Briga. 
When  having  attained  a  certain  age,  he  wished  to  engage  in  the  reli- 
gious state ;  and  having  left  his  father's  roof,  placed  himself  under  a 
master,  capable  of  instructing  him  in  ecclesiastical  learning.  After 
Bome  time  he  repaired  towards  the  more  southern  parts  of  Ireland,  with 
a  view  of  improving  himself  in  knowledge  and  monastic  discipline. 

Having  arrived  in  Leinster,  he  went  to  the  monastery  of  Clonenagh, 
over  which  St.  Fintan  presided,  and  by  whom  Comgall  was  kindly 
received,  and  admitted  as  a  member  of  his  community.  As  the  dis- 
cipline of  this  monastery  was  very  austere,  he  felt  a  strong  temptation 
to  leave  the  establishment,  and  return  to  his  relatives  and  country. 
Fintan,  to  whom  he  disclosed  his  uneasiness,  having  prayed  to  Gk)d  in 
his  favor,  he  was  soon  relieved  from  his  anxiety ;  and  while  in  the  act 
of  praying  himself,  he  perceived  his  heart,  all  on  a  sudden,  overflowing 
*with  spiritual  comfort.  Becoming  fully  satisfied  with  his  state,  ho  re- 
mained several  yeani*  under  the  direction  of  St.  Fintan,  who,  on  finding 
him  ftiUy  qualified,  advised  him  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  form 
there  some  religious  establishments. 

On  his  arrival  in  Ulster  he  preached  in  various  parts  of  that  pro- 
vince, and  spent  some  time  in  solitude  on  an  island  of  Lough  Erne.  In- 
tending to  leave  Ireland,  and  to  finish  his  earthly  career  in  Britain,  he 
Was  induced,  by  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Bishop  Lugidus,  who 
ordained  him,  and  of  otlier  holy  men,  to  remain  in  his  own  country. 
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Comgall  then  fonnded  the  abbey  of  Benchor,  near  the  bay  of  Carrick- 
fergus,  about  the  year  559.  For  the  direction  of  his  disciples,  Oomgall 
drew  up  a  particular  rule,  which  was  reckoned  among  the  principal 
ones  observed  in  Ireland.  The  number  of  persons  who  placed  them- 
selves under  this  holy  abbot  was  so  great,  that  it  became  necesBarj  to 
establish  varioiis  cells  and  monasteries,  in  which,  it  is  said,  three  thou- 
sand monks  were  superintended  by  him.  Among  them  is  mentioned 
Cormac,  king  of  south  Leinstcr,  who,  in  liis  old  age,  repaired  to  Bangor, 
and  there  closed  his  days. 

The  reputation  of  this  monastery  was  very  much  enhanced  by  the 
fame  of  some  eminent  men,  who  were  educated  under  the  holy  abbot 
of  Bangor,  particularly  Columbanus,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his 
age,  and  the  celebrity  of  whose  virtues  spread  throughout  Europe.  St. 
Comgall  observed  and  followed  the  liturgy,  which  St.  Patrick  intro- 
duced into  Ireland,  and  which  was  called  the  ''  Cursus  Scotorum."  It 
is  related  that  in  the  seventh  year  after  the  foundation  of  Bangor,  he 
went  to  Britain,  wishing  to  visit  some  saints,  and  to  remain  there  aonifi 
time,  and  that  he  established  a  monastery  in  that  country,  called  Heth. 
Comgall  visited  St.  Columba,  in  one  of  the  western  islands.  He  is  said 
to  have  contributed  to  the  conversion  of  Brideus,  king  of  the  nortbaiQ 
Picts.  Having  returned  to  Ireland,  he  continued  to  govern  his  mninft 
tery,  and  its  dependencies,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  lOtibi 
of  May,  A.D.  601,  after  having  received  the  holy  viaticum  fix>m  St. 
Fiachra,  abbot  of  Conbhail,  and  afterwards  of  Clonard.  This  eminent 
saint  has  been  justly  placed  among  the  fathers  of  the  Irish  church. 

A.D.  605,  died  the  holy  abbot  Beogna.  In  the  same  year  died  his 
successor,  Syllan. 

A.D.  674,  the  abbey  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.D.  812,  the  Danes  burned  the  town  and  abbey. 

A.D.  818,  they  again  plundered  it,  putting  the  abbot  and  his  monks 
to  death,  and  breaking  open  tlie  rich  shrine  of  St.  Comgall. 

A.D.  919,  died  the  abbot  Mainach,  esteemed  the  most  learned  writer 
of  the  Irish. 

A.D.  1120,  Malachy  O'Moore,  in  the  twenty-fiflii  year  of  his  afger 
was  placed  over  this  abbey. 

St.  Malachy  built  an  oratory  of  wood  at  Bangor.  On  being  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Connor,  he  appointed  Malachy,  brother  to  Christian, 
the  abbot  of  Mellifont,  to  succeed  him  in  the  government  of  Bangor 
abbey. 

A.D.  1380.  In  a  parliament  held  this  year,  it  was  enacted  that  no 
mere  Irishman  should  be  suffered  to  make  his  profession  in  this 
abbey.    •    . 
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William  O'Dorman  was  the  last  abbot  Its  possessions  were  veiy 
extensive ;  some  of  iv^ch  were  granted  to  Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare. 

The  Franciscans  of  the  third  order  obtained  possession  of  the 
abbey  of  Bangor,  in  the  year  1469,  according  to  the  direction  of  Pope 
Panin. 

The  Black  Abbey,  called  the  abbey  of  St.  Andrew  de  Stokes,  two 
miles  north  of  Ballyhalbert,  in  the  great  Ardes. 

Sir  John  de  Courcey  founded,  A.D,  1180,  this  abbey  for  Benedictines. 
King  David  was  not  permitted  to  build  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  be- 
cause he  was  a  man  of  blood.  The  guilt  of  sacrilege  did  not  stain  the 
breast  of  the  pious  psalmist,  and  yet  the  Almighty  would  not  accept  the 
srection  of  a  temple  to  his  honor,  at  his  hands,  but  reserved  it  to  the 
jfeign  of  Solomon,  whose  hands  were  not  polluted  with  human  gore. 

By  the  enactments  of  1380,  no  mere  Irishman  was  permitted  to 
make  his  profession  in  this  abbey. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  this  priory  and  its  possessions,  consisting  of 
deven  carucates  of  land,  were  seized  by  the  O'Neils,  on  whose  rebel- 
lion, as  the  English  call  it,  the  abbey,  &c.,  became  vested  in  the  crown, 
and  Eong  James  I.  granted  them  to  Viscount  Clandeboys ;  they  were 
afterwards  assigned  to  the  Lord  Ardes,  and  eventually  to  the  see  of 
Armagh. 

Castle-Buy,  in  the  Ardes,  near  the  Lough  of  Strangford.  Hugh 
de  Lacie  founded  this  commandery  for  the  knights  Templar,  in  the 
twelfth  century ;  the  building  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  family  of 
Eehlin  possess  several  townlands  in  freehold,  and  a  manor  court,  which 
belonged  to  this  establishment. 

Thus  we  find  the  plunderers  of  England  expiating,  or  striving  to 
atone  the  huge  robberies  which  they  committed,  not  only  on  the  native 
proprietors,  but  also  on  the  clergy  of  Ireland.  Theirs  has  been  the 
merit,  as  reformers  of  the  Irish  church,  to  invent  this  aristocratic  mode 
of  redeeming  sins  and  obtaining  forgiveness  from  Heaven,  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Almighty  avenger  has  permitted  their  destruction  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  as  they  were  the  oblations  of  men,  whose  hands 
and  hearts  were  reeking  in  blood. 

Gluain-daimh,  according  to  Archdall,  had  for  its  abbot  a  St.  Mochoe- 
moe.  Among  the  disciples  of  St.  Carthag,  of  Lismore,  there  are  three 
of  that  name  mentioned  :  one,  the  son  of  Yairt,  another  the  son  of 
Cuaith,  and  a  third,  who  afterwards  became  a  bishop. 

Cumber,  in  the  barony  of  Castlereagh.  Bryan  Catha  Dun,  from 
whom  the  O'Neils  of  Clandeboys,  are  descended,  built  this  abbey  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  supplied  it  with  monks  of  the  Cistercian 
carder,  from  the  abbey  of  Alba-landa,  in  Wales.    The  founder  was 
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slain  about  the  year  1201,  by  Sir  John  de  Conrcey,  who  signaliaed  lllm- 
self  by  alternate  acts  of  piety,  revenge,  and  repai^tion. 

John  O'M uUigan  was  the  last  abbot,  and  he  voluntarily  resigned, 
i.e.  foftjed  to  resign,  A.D.  1548. 

Down-Patrick,  a  market  and  borough  town.  Fonnded  by  Saint 
Patrick. 

A.D.  584,  died  the  bishop  Fergus,  on  the  80th  of  March. 

A.D.  785,  died  the  abbot  Dungal,  the  son  of  Lasgair. 

A.D.  940,  tlie  Danes  plundered  and  burned  the  town. 

A.D.  1111,  the  Danes  repeated  their  attacks. 

A.D.  1183,  the  secular  cAnons  were  removed  by  Sir  John  de  Conroej', 
who  placed  therein  Benedictines  from  the  abbey  of  Chester.  Sir  John, 
in  the  midst  of  victory  and  plunder,  made  several  grants  to  this  abbey, 
for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  his  deceased  relatives,  his  own,  and  of  his 
faithful  servants^  who  should  die  in  his  wars  of  plunder  and  massacre. 

A.D.  1185,  the  bodies  of  Saints  Patrick,  Columbkille,  and  Brigid 
were  discovered  in  this  abbey,  with  the  following  epitaph  written  over 
them : — 

^*  Hi  tres  in  Dano  tamulo  tamulantor  in  uno, 
Brigida,  Patrioius,  atque  Columba  piuB.** 

A.D.  1186,  the  translation  of  those  relics  took  place.  A  portion  of 
St.  Patrick's  were  brought  to  Armagh.  St.  Columba  had  been  buried 
in  Hy,  but  the  shrine  in  which  his  relics  were  preserved  was  brought 
to  Ireland,  Feradach,  the  son  of  Cormac,  being  then  abbot  of  Hy, 
lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and  were  deposited  in 
Down,  about  the  year  876  or  878,  and  whither  also  were  those  of  Saint 
Bridget  conveyed  jfrom  Elildare,  by,  it  is  supposed,  the  abbot  Kelladi, 
who  died,  A.D.  865.  As  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  bodies  of 
the  three  saints  were  in  Down,  Malachy,  its  bishop,  and  the  second  of 
that  name,  was  in  the  habit  of  praying  frequently  to  God,  that  he 
would  vouchsafe  to  point  out  the  particular  place  in  which  they  were 
deposited.  At  length,  while  praying  on  a  certain  night  in  the  cathedral 
of  Down,  he  saw  a  light,  like  unto  a  sun-beam,  traversing  the  church, 
and  stopping  at  the  spot  where  the  bodies  were  entombed.  Imme- 
diately procuring  the  necessary  implements,  he  dug,  and  found  the 
bones  of  the  three  bodies,  which  he  then  put  into  distinct  cofiSns,  and 
replaced  them  in  their  former  positions. 

Having  informed  John  de  Courcey,  then  lord  of  Down,  of  the 
event,  they  determined  on  sending  messengers  to  Pope  Urban  IH.,  in 
order  that  their  removal  to  a  more  respectable  part  of  the  church  would 
be  approved.    The  Pontiff  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  bishop  and  de 
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CSonrcey,  sent  as  his  legate,  Yivian,  cardinal  priest  of  St  Stephen  on  the 
Celian  Mount,  who  had  been  nine  years  previouslj  at  Down,  and  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  bishop  of  Down  and  de  Courcey.  On  his 
arrival,  the  relics  were  removed,  with  the  usual  solemnities,  to  a  more 
distinguished  part  of  the  church,  on  the  9th  of  June,  the  festival  of  St. 
Columba,  and  deposited  in  one  monument. 

At  the  translation,  besides  the  cardinal  legate,  there  were  present 
fifteen  bishops,  together  with  abbots,  provosts,  deatm,  archdeacons, 
priors,  &c.,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  anniversary  of  the  translation 
•hoQld  be  celebrated  as  a  festival  on  the  day  of  its  occurrence,  and  that 
tbe  feast  of  Saint  Columba  should  be  in  future  observed  on  the  17th  of 
^ime. 

AJ).  1316,  Edward  Bruce,  with  his  Scotch  troops,  destroyed  the 

J)W>ey. 

A.D.  1380,  no  mere  Irishman  was  allowed  to  profess  in  this  abbey. 

John  Boss  was  prior ;  lie  was  succeeded  by  John  Cely.  Their  acts 
noticed  in  the  bishops  of  Down. 

A-D.  1588,  the  lord  deputy  Gray  burned  the  church,  defaced  the 
monuments  of  SS.  Patrick,  Columbkille,  and  Brigid,  and  was  guilty  of 
many  other  sacrilegious  acts. 

The  prior  of  this  house  sat  as  a  baix>n  in  parliament  G^ald,  earl 
of  Eildare,  obtained  a  grant  of  its  vast  possessions. 

The  priory  stood  near  the  town,  on  the  ascent  of  a  liill,  and  though 
in  ruins,  is  still  venerable.  The  roof  was  supported  by  five  handsome 
arches,  which  composed  a  centre  aisle  of  twenty-six  feet  in  breadth,  two 
lateral  or  side  ones  of  thirteen  feet  each,  and  in  length  one  hundred. 
The  heads  of  the  pillars  and  arches,  tops  of  the  windows,  and  many 
niches  in  the  walls,  were  adorned  with  a  variety  of  sculptures.  At  the 
^t  end  is  a  very  lofky  and  magnificent  window,  and  over  it  are  three 
niches,  in  which  were  placed  the  statues  of  SS.  Patrick,  Columba,  and 
Brigid.  Adjoining  the  east  end  of  the  church  are  two  square  columns, 
ia  one  of  which  was  a  winding  staircase  leading  to  the  roof. 

Priory  of  Regular  Canons,  called  that  of  the  Irish,  was  founded  by 
St  Malachy  O'Moore,  in  the  year  1138. 

William  was  prior.    Martin  succeeded,  and  was  prior  in  1260. 

A.D.  1276,  "William  Bede,  the  prior,  resigned. 

Tlie  site  and  precincts,  with  its  possessions,  were  granted  to  Gerald, 
earl  of  Kildare. 

Crossbearers,  the  priory  of  John  the  Baptist,  called  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish, was  founded  by  Sir  John  de  Courcey,  in  the  twelfth  century,  for 
^  order  of  Crossbearers. 

A.D.  1210,  William  was  prior,  and  a  subscribing  witness  to  Sir  John 
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de  Courcey's  charter  to  the  Black  Abbey.    Sir  John  himself  sorreb- 
dered  life  in  this  year. 

The  prior,  William  Rufus,  was  deposed  in  the  year  1298. 

A.D.  1880,  John  was  prior  before  this  year. 

This  priory,  with  all  its  possessions,  was  granted  to  Gterald,  eail  of 
Eildare,  who  must  certainly  have  been  a  special  favorite  with  the  sacri- 
legions  plunderers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

An  abbey  of  Cistercians  was  founded  by  a  member  of  the  Bagnal 
family,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  which  nothing  more  is  known. 

Franciscan  Friary,  founded,  according  to  some  accounts,  by  Hng^ 
de  Lacey,  in  the  year  1240,  and  to  others,  by  Airica,  wife  to  Sir  Jobn 
de  Courcey.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Strict  Observants  in  the 
time  of  Thomas  MacCominde,  the  warden,  and  Patrick  Eeavin,  the 
minister  provincial.  A  provincial  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  in  tiiiB 
abbey  A.D.  1313. 

This  monastery,  with  its  possessions,  was  granted  to  Gerald,  earl  of 
Kildare. 

The  Leper's  Hospital  was  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  was,  with 
that  of  St.  Peter,  at  Kilclief,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1413,  granted,  in 
custodj',  to  John  Yoimg,  John  Molyn,  and  Walter  Celey,  with  all  their 
lands,  tenements,  and  appurtenances :  to  hold  the  same  as  long  as  they 
would  continue  in  his  majesty's  possession,  being  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  king,  for  certain  causes. 

Dromore,  a  bishop's  seat.  A  market  town  and  manor,  in  the  barony 
of  Iveagh..   Saint  Colman,  the  founder. — (See  diocese  of,  &c.) 

A.D.  841,  died  the  abbot  Kellach,  son  of  Caitginus. 

A.D.  903,  died  the  abbot  Cormac. 

A.D.  972,  died  the  abbot  Maelbrigid. 

Drumboe,  in  tlie  barony  of  Castlereagh.  St.  Mochumma  is  said  to 
have  been  the  abbot  of  this  house  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century. 

A.D.  1130,  Connor,  son  of  Artgal  MacLoghlin,  plundered  this 
abbey. 

Its  few  remains  show  it  to  have  been  forty-five  feet  in  length  and 
twenty  broad.  Here  stands  an  ancient  round  tower,  thirty-five  feet  in 
height,  forty-seven  in  circumference,  and  nine  in  the  diameter. 

Dundrum,  in  the  barony  of  Lecale.  Sir  John  de  Courcey  erected 
this  castle  for  knights  Templar. 

Hie  reversion  of  this  house  and  manor  was  granted  to  Gerald,  earl 
of  Kildare. 

This  castle  was  granted  to  the  family  of  the  Magennis,  and  on  their 
forfeiture  thereof,  it  became  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Ardglass,  and 
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•fterwards  of  Lord  Yiscoont  Blundell.  The  roinB  are  of  an  irregular 
multangular  form,  with  a  fine  round  tower,  tliirty-fiTe  feet  diameter  in 
the  interior. 

Eiynach-Carrig.  Here  is  a  well,  dedicated  to  St  Finnian.  It  is 
ritnated  in  the  barony  of  Liecal'e. 

Kear  the  well,  Magnell  Makenlefe,  king  of  Ulster,  founded,  on  the 
Stih  of  September,  A.D.  1126,  an  abbey  for  Benedictines,  and  called  it 
"  Carrig,"  because  built  on  a  rock.  Evodius  was  the  first  abbot  On 
the  day  of  his  decease  he  is  said  to  have  ordered  that  his  corpse  should 
be  interred  in  the  peninsula  of  Ennis,  predicting  that  the  abbey  of 
Oanjg  woul(i  be  destroyed. 

Odo,  Devincius,  and  John,  succeeded  in  t)ie  government  of  this 
abbey ;  but  in  the  incumbency  of  John  it  was  given  to  the  Cister- 
dans,  and  made  filial  to  the  abbey  of  Fumess,  in  Lancashire.  At  the 
ecmqueet  of  Ulster,  John  de  Courcey  totally  demolished  this  house, 
it  having  been  converted  into  a  fortification  against  him.  In  expiation 
of  his  sacrilege,  he  founded  an  abbey  at  Liiscourcey.         ^ 

Li  1187,  John  de  Courcey,  returning  fi*om  an  expedition  in  Con- 
naught,  was  opposed  by  Connor  Maenmoigi,  the  eldest  son  of  Boderick 
(VConor,  and  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  North  Munster,  and  defeated 
with  considerable  loss. 

Gray  Abbey,  de  Jugo  Dei,  of  the  Yoke  of  God,  in  the  barony  of 
Ardee.  Africa,  the  wife  of  John  de  Courcey,  founded  this  abbey  for 
CSstercians,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  year  1193. 
She  supplied  it  with  monks,- from  Ilolmcultrain,  in  Cumberland.  She 
took  up  her  last  residence  in  this  abbey. 

John  Cassels  was  the  last  abbot  of  Gray  abbey.  It  was  ruined 
towards  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  while  the  wars  of  O'Neil 
continued.  It  was  largely  endowed,  and  Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  ob- 
tained a  share  of  its  spoils. 

The  statue  of  Africa,  the  foundress,  was  carved  in  stone,  on  the 
gospel  side  of  the  high  altar.  The  building  was  large  and  magnificent ; 
the  east  window  of  the  church  is  a  noble  Gothic  design,  of  three  com- 
partments, each  being  six  feet  wide  and  upwards  of  twenty  in  height. 
On  the  north  and  south  walls  on  each  side  of  the  altar  is  a  large  win- 
dow of  free-stone,  neatly  carved,  and  of  the  same  breadth  with  the 
eastern  window.    The  cells,  dormitory,  &c.,  are  all  in  ruins. 

Hollywood,  on  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus.  The  Franciscans  of  the 
third  order  dwelt  in  this  abbey.    The  founder  is  not  known. 

Conogher  O'llamle,  the  last  prior,  resigned.  An  inquisition  being 
held,  he  was  seized  of  the  said  priory,  and  of  five  townlands,  which,  of 
course,  were  confiscated. 
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Innisconrcej,  a  peninsula  on  Lough  Strangford*    Sir  John,  de  OoaBf 
cej  having  demolished  the  abbey  of  Gang,  founded  this  monasterj  on 
the  3d  of  June,  1180,  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order,  and  dedicated  « 
it  to  the  Virgin  Mary.    He  supplied  it  with  monks  of  FumesBi  and 
gave  it  the  possessions,  which  belonged  to  the  abbey,  which  his 
legions  hands  had  demolished. 

A.D.  1380,  it  was  enacted  that  no  mere  Irishman  should  profeflB  ji 
this  abbey. 

Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  again  flourishes,  as  the  favorite  child  of  the 
English  robbers. 

The  church  of  this  abbey  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  s 
part  thereof  yet  remains.  At  the  east  end  are  three  large  Gothic  arched 
windows,  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high ;  in  the  north  and  south  waSa 
are  two  windows,  each  of  two  arches,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  the  east- 
em  ones.  On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  of  this  noble  building  are  atill 
to  be  seen  the  tops  of  the  seats  of  the  officiating  priest,  and  his  asabt- 
ants,  cut  in  the  wall,  and  adorned  with  Gotliic  sculpture ;  and  on  the 
same  side  was  the  steeple,  supported  by  an  elegant  arch. 

Kilcholpa,  or  Rathcolpa,  near  Downpatrick,  founded  in  the  time  of 
St.  Patrick.  St.  Tassach,  the  bishop,  from  whom  the  apostle  of  Ire- 
land received  the  last  sacraments,  presided  over  this  see.  It  is  now  ux- 
known. 

Hospital  for  Lepers. — See  at  Downpatrick. 

Kilmbian.  St.  Fergus,  who  was  of  a  princely  family,  and  probably 
the  first  bishop  of  Down,  founded  this  church.  Fergus  died  on  the  30th 
of  March,  584.     Its  situation  is  now  unknown. 

Lin-Huachuille  or  Magheralin,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Iveagh,  and 
on  the  river  Lagan.  St.  Colman,  who  died  A.D.  690,  March  30th, 
founded  this  monastcr5^ 

Moville,  Maghbile,  or  Domnachbile,  in  the  barony  of  Ardes,  founded 
by  St.  Finnian,  who  is  different  from  the  saint  of  Clonard.  St.  Columb- 
kille  studied  in  the  monastery  of  Moville,  under  this  bishop  FinniaQ. 
The  precise  time  in  which  he  founded  the  monastery  is  not  recorded; 
but  as  St.  Columba  studied  there,  when  young,  most  probably  it  wai 
erected  about  the  year  540. 

St.  Finian,  who  is  often  called  Finbhar,  was  son  of  Corpreus,  of  the 
princely  house  of  Dalfiatach,  and  his  mother's  name  was  Lassara,  both 
of  whom  were  Christians,  for  Finnian  was,  when  very  young,  placed 
under  the  care  of  St.  Colman,  of  Dromore,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards 
recommended  to  the  Abbot  Caylan.  Tliis  holy  servant  of  God  directed 
him  to  the  great  school  of  Nennio,  in  Britain.  Having  spent  some 
time  at  Nennio's  school,  it  is  said,  that  for  the  sake  of  more  improve* 


mtat,  be  went  to  Borne,  where  he  studied  for  seven  years,  and  was 
nised  to  the  priesthood.  When  he  was  oonsecrated  is  not  on  record. 
Ike  birth  of  St  Finnian  may  be  safely  inferred  to  have  taken  pUu^e  in 
the  be^nning  of  the  sixth  century. 

St.  Finnian  died  in  the  year  576,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery 
of  Maghbile,  where  his  tomb,  distinguished  by  miracles,  was  much  fi^ 
quented  by  pilgrims.    His  natalis,  or  the  day  of  his  death  is  the  10th  of 
September. 
.  AJ).  603,  St.  Senell,  bishop  of  this  monastery,  died. 

AJ3.  619,  St  Sillan,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Maghbile,  called  the 
HMter,  died  the  21st  of  October. 

St  Cronan,  abbot  of  Maghbile,  died  on  the  7th  of  August,  AJ>. 
650. 

A.D.  823,  the  Danes  destroyed  all  the  sacred  edifices  by  fire. 

AD.  1098,  died  in  pilgrimage  the  abbot  Flahertach. 

A.D.  1149,  the  town  and  abbey  were  plundered. 

A.D.  1170,  Amlave,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  abbey  of 
Drogheda  for  his  misdemeanors,  was  made  the  abbot  of  Moville.  He 
soon  after,  in  conjunction  with  Eochadha,  king  of  Ulidia,  drove  the 
abbot  and  monks  of  Saul  out  of  the  abbey,  which  they  themselves  had 
boih,  and  plundered  them  of  their  books,  vestments  and  furniture,  with 
all  their  herds,  fiocks  and  goods,  whatsoever. 

A.D.  1274.  died  the  abbot  GioUa-Christus  Colman. 

James  MacGuilmore  was  the  last  abbot.  This  house  became  a  prey 
to  the  general  devastation  of  monasteries  on  the  1st  of  February,  1542  ; 
it  was  then  seized  of  seven  townlands,  all  adjacent  to  the  abbey. 

Neddrum,  on  the  coast  of  Down,  and  the  largest  of  the  Copland 
iihiDda. 

John  de  Courcey  having  granted  the  greatest  part  of  the  lands  of 
said  island  to  the  monks  of  St  Mary's,  at  York,  and  of  St.  Bega,  of 
Coupland,  in  Cumberland,  brought  over  some  of  these  monks,  and 
fimnded  for  them  a  cell,  in  Neddrum,  assigning  to  it  lands  in  Duffren. 
The  founding  of  the  cell  took  place  in  1183,  and  hence  the  name  of 
"Coupland"  was  given  to  Noddrum,  and  to  the  adjacent  isles. 

In  1194,  Soger  de  Dunesforth  made  to  this  priory  of  Benedictines  a 
large  grant,  and  Brien  de  Eschallers,  on  the  9th  of  June,  A.D.  1202,  was 
a  benefactor  to  it  in  the  time  of  de  Courcey. 

This  abbey  did  not  long  exist 

Kewiy,  de  viridi  ligno,  a  town  of  an  extensive  trade,  and  a  parlia- 
mentary borough. 

A  Cistercian  abbey  was  founded  in  this  town  in  honor  of  the  Virgin 

Mary  and  St  Patrick,  by  Maurice  MacLoghlin,  monarch  of  Ireland, 
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with  the  nnanimooB  consent  of  tihe  kings  and  peees  of  Ulster  and  Eigd, 
between  the  yeakv  1148  and  1158. 

A.D.  1160,  the  abbot  Finnian  MacTiarcain  was  made  bishi^  of 
Kildare. 

A.D.  1162,  the  library  of  the  abbey,  all  its  effects,  and  the  yew  treo 
which  St  Patrick  planted,  were  destroyed  by  fire. — (Newry  signifies  a 

"  Yew.'O 

A.D.  1373,  this  convent  being  mere  Irish,  conversing  only  with 

Irish,  and  spending  tlieir  rents  and  profits  on  said  Irish,  King  Ed- 
ward in.  seized  their  lands,  a  camcate  and  a  half  in  the  connly  of 
Louth,  and  granted  the  same  at  the  rent  of  forty  shillings,  to  Janiet 
Bellew,  for  life,  if  they  should  so  long  continue  in  the  king's 
hands. 

A.D.  1648,  this  convent  was  converted  into  a  collegiate  chnrch  at 
the  suit  of  Arthur  Magennis,  John  Prowle,  the  late  abbot  being  ap- 
pointed warden. 

The  college  consisted  of  a  warden  and  vicars  choral ;  at  the  sap- 
pression  it  became  a  wreck. 

The  abbot  of  tliis  house  exercised  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the 
lordships  of  Newry  and  Moume.  A  Mr.  Needham  still  enjoys  the  ju- 
risdiction, who  is  descended  from  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnall,  to  whom  Sjng 
Edward  YL  granted  this  abbey.  The  seal  of  his  court  is  a  mitred 
abbot  in  his  alb,  sitting  in  a  chair,  supported  by  two  yew  trees. 

Newtown,  in  the  barony  of  Ardes.    A  market  town  and  borough. 

Walter  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster,  founded  this  abbey  for  Domini* 
cans,  A.D.  1244,  in  honor  of  St.  Columbkille.  Provincial  chapters 
were  held  in  this  house. 

Patrick  O'Doran,  the  last  prior,  surrendered  the  priory.  He  was 
then  seized  of  the  same,  and  of  tlie  townlands  of  Newtown,  Kilcow- 
mon,  and  Beamcs,  all  in  the  county.  Some  of  its  ruins  are  still  to  be 
seen. 

Saul,  in  the  barony  of  Locale,  St.  Patrick,  the  founder.  It  became 
inhabited  by  canons  regular.  Saint  Malachy  O'Moore,  while  bishop 
of  Down,  rebuilt  this  abbey  with  stone. 

The  abbot  of  Moville  and  the  king  of  Ulster  plundered  this  monas- 
tery. The  king  being  desperately  wounded  in  battle,  was,  on  the 
Thursday  after,  murdered  by  his  own  brother  at  Down. 

A.D.  1217,  the  son  of  the  abbot  of  Moville  became  the  abbot  of 
SauL  The  infamous  father,  Amlave,  was  expelled  from  the  monastery 
of  Drogheda,  of  which  he  was  abbot. 

A.D.  1816.    Edward  Bruce  plundered  the  abbey  of  Saul. 

AJ>.  1880.    No  mere  Irishman  was  to  profess  here.    Large  ruins  of 
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this  monastery  still  remain.    It  was,  with  its  castles  and  lands  given  to 
Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare. 

Slieve  Donard,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh.  Saint  Domangart 
fonnded  this  monastery.  This  saint  was  a  celebrated  one.  He  was  a 
bishop,  and  his  festival  was  observed  on  the  24th  of  March.  The 
year  of  his  death  is  not  known.  The  mountain,  anciently  called  Slieve 
Slainge,  from  a  hero  of  that  name,  has  derived  its  modem  one  fiK>m 
Saint  Domangart,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Euchodius, 
king  of  Ulster,  in  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  a  part  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. This  king  is  represented  as  a  tyrant,  and  persecutor  of  the 
Christians. 

Toberglory.  Sir  John  de  Courcey  founded  this  abbey  to  the  honOr 
of  St  Thomas  the  martyr,  near  this  well,  which  lies  near  Downpatrfck. 
He  gave  it  to  the  canons  regular  of  the  church  of  the  Virgin  Untfj 
at  Carlisle ;  endowed  it  with  three  carucates  of  land  adjacent  therMo^ 
besides  the  lands,  meadows,  pastures,  mills,  a  burgage  within  the  tdrn' 
of  Down.    King  Edward  H.  confirmed  the  grant. 
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CHAPTER  XHV. 


COUMTy  OF  DUBLIN. 
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QAnuEKngox.  Kiohard  Tyrrell  founded  an  abbey  heris  for  oaoMt^ 
regakr  of  St  Anguatine,  in  honor  of  St  Brigid.  The  ordor  of  SaiM 
Yineent  de  Paul  has  been  established  at  Oastleknod^  under  the  pv^ 
dency  of  the  Very  Soy.  Philip  Dowjey ,  formerly  dean  of  Mayno^|||f 
coUege,  '^\ 

ClondalkiOy  in  the  barony  of  Newcastle,  and  distant  from  DubBlii 
about  four  mQes  south-west. 

Saint  Mochua,  according  to  Colgan,  was  the  founder  and  first  abbiM 
and  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century.  OlM- 
dalkin  afterwards  became  a  bishop's  see,  and  a  place  of  great  renoWBu 
As  Clondalkin  became  an  episcopal  see,  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that 
Dublin  could  have  been  a  bishopric,  as  some  writers  maintain. 

A  large  cross  of  granite,  without  ornament,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  tfaie 
churchyard ;  and  of  its  former  religious  edifices  a  church  in  ruins  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  remains.    Here,  too,  is  a  round  tower. 

The  feast  of  St  Mochua  is  held  on  the  6th  of  August. 

A.D.  784,  died  the  bishop  St.  Ferfugillus.  Ilis  feast  is  kept  on  the 
10th  of  March. 

A.D.  876,  Cathald  MacOormac,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Clondalkio, 
died. 

A.D.  866,  the  palace  of  the  Danish  prince,  Amlaive,  was  set  on  fire, 
and  destroyed  by  Ciaran,  son  of  Bonan. 

Clontarf,  a  commandery  for  knights  Templar,  called  of  St.  Com- 
gall|  was  founded  in  the  rei;gn  of  Henry  H. 

Clontarf  is  in  the  barony  of  Coolock,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
I4fiey.  The  Danes  were  defeated  at  Clontarf,  and  their  power  annihi- 
lated by  the  victory  which  Brian  Borumhe  gained  over  them  onGtodd 
Friday,  the  23d  of  April,  1014. 

On  that  day  the  pious  monarch  of  Ireland  would  have  avoided 
fightingi  but  left  no  alternative,  as  the  Danes  insisted,  he  resolved  db 


the  defence  of  the  rights  of  hie  cotintry  and  religion.  Holding  a  cm- 
cifix  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  sword  in  his  right,  the  monarch  rode 
throngh  the  ranks,  with  his  son  M oragh,  encouraging  his  army  to  ter- 
minate forever  the  oppressions  of  those  tyrants  and  nsurpers  who  had 
committed  so  many  cmelties  and  sacrileges  in  Ireland,  do  that  the  me- 
morable day  on  which  Christ  shed  his  blood  on  the  altar  of  the  cross,  in 
expiation  of  onr  sins,  should  be  the  last  of  their  power  in  the  kingdom, 
and  declaring  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  so  holy  and  righteous 
a  cause.  As  soon  as  the  engagement  began,  Maelseachlin,  with  his  men 
of  Meath  withdrew,  and  continued  as  mere  spectators  of  the  battle. 
Notwithstanding  their  inactivity  and  defection,  Brian  and  his  faithful 
troops,  who  heroically  fought  from  sunrise  until  the  close  of  the  day, 
gained  a  complete  victory,  which  shall  be  ever  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  Ireland. 

According  to  one  account,  the  Ostmen  or  Danes,  between  killed  and 
wounded,  lost  thirteen  thousand  men,  and  the  people  of  Leinster,'who 
joined  the  Danes,  three  thousand.  The  thousand  Danes  who  wore  coats 
of  mail,  are  said  to  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  with  their  leaders,  Oharies 
and  Henry,  Dolat  and  Conmaol.  Among  the  slain  were  also  Brodar, 
and  two  Danish  princes  of  Dublin,  with  Maelmurry,  king  of  Leinster. 
The  victory,  however,  was  dearly  purchased :  for  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  Irish  forces,  Brian,  the  monarch,  Morogli,  his  son,  and  Tnr- 
logh,  his  grandson,  fell  in  this  memorable  contest,  together  with  many 
chieftains  of  Munster  and  Connaught.  The  monarch  was  slain  in  the 
88th  year  of  his  age,  and  Morogh  in  the  63d. 

Dublin.  Abbey  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  foundation  of  this  cele- 
brated monastery  is  attributed  to  the  Danes,  on  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  about  948 ;  by  others  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Irish  princes.  It 
was  inhabited  at  first  by  Benedictines.  Tlie  first  abbot,  James,  died  on 
the  lltli  of  March  ;  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  recorded.  The  year  of 
the  foundation,  948,  which  some  assert  to  have  been  the  date  thereof, 
can  scarcely  bo  admitted.  It  was  assuredly  in  existence  in  the  eleventh 
century. 

A.D.  1113,  died  the  abbot  Michael,  on  the  19th  of  February. 

A.D.  1131,  died  the  abbot  Everard,  who  was  a  Dane. 

A.D.  1139,  this  abbey  was  granted  to  the  Cistercians,  through  the 
mfluence  of  St  Malachy  CMoore,  who  was  the  personal  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  St.  Bernard,  under  whose  care  Malachy  placed  some  Irish 
youths,  to  be  instructed  in  the  discipline,  which  was  observed  at  Clair- 
vaux,  the  monastery  of  St  Bernard. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1540,  an  annual  pension  of  £60  Irish  was 
granted  to  William  Laundy,  the  last  abbot,  at  which  period  one  thou- 


jn  tiha  oonBliieB  of  Dnblin  And  '^^•♦^  IumI  boon.  otnfliMUMi.  :A.^flflBic 
fUoraUje  part  of  iit  posaeiaoiift  ha4:  l^eaa  ggrMtad  l9MftWf90».iV|^^ 
Ihtwnwdy  and  to  JamoB,  earl  of  D^proond,  .,  -     ' . '>:<j)M^* 

In  15^  the  aUbfijrr^mi  cpran^  to  3$mm^  earl  of  KU^bMi!!^^  fff^ 
ditiiMi  and  nnd^  pain  of  fpi&itnr«^  i^ionld  he  or  Ub.  Ii^  ^i^^tf^WlJls^ 
aqjime  to  oonledento  with  the  Iriab...  How  fixrti^nato  %  jf^».i'(|t|^ 
tiiafc  the  ksya  of  beaTQn  bare  been  e^trl]l|^d  to  the.  dJaintoPeBte^.^WP  ■ 
iqgqfStFetert  .  '       .i»»A*L 

Ihe  abb^  was,  howoTer,  in  the  tpantjr-fbmib  i^  £3i|Eabe^^jP|i' 
aentod  to  TbcunaB,  esd  of  Ormond,  in  ooinnijQp  aoeoagfi^  at  1h^  jn.nfflifl. 
iMt  of  fire  Afllingw  Ixiah.  ^^^ 

Xhe  abboiof  St  Mafy'a  aat  as  a  baron  in  parliament  Prinoecf,  jjB»t 
latos  and  noblea  enriched  it  with  their  beqaeats.  Not  a  veatige  (Xf  j  tUi. 
once  magnificent  abbej  lemaina;   the  aito  of  which  is   at  pre^^ 

oorerad  over  with  the  habitationa  of  tradexa  and  artizans. 

^^  » » */ 

There  waa  a  beantifiil  image  of  the  Yiigin  and  Ohild  in  her  JKMi 
in  tfaia  abibey.  :   liv 

iPiioiy  of  thef  Holy  Trinily,  commonjj  called  CSirist  chi^^rj^. 
Sitric,  the  Daniah  piince  of  Dnblin,  ia  aaid  to  have  given  I>Qimtn8^,{jbji. 
biahop  of  that  aee,  a  site  on  which  to  erect  a  church  in  honor  of  & 
Ueflaed  ^Canity,  Hie  year  of  the  grant  is  marked  in  the  ^^  black  bc^E^ 
<tf  Piqit  choroh  as  taking  place,  A.D.  1088.  \] 

On  dbe  advancement  of  St  Lawrence  OToole  to  the  see  of  Dnbl^ 
A.D.  1168,  he  instituted  the  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  Arrasi  i^- 
atead  of  the  secular  canons. 

AJ).  1176  died  Bichardi  earl  of  Pembrokei  called  Strongbow,  of  a 
canceroua  aoore  in  his  leg,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Hf& 
Irinilj'i  withm  sij^t  oi  the  holy  cross. 

AJX  1646|  the  tomb  of  a  bishop  who  had  been  many  centuries  m< 
tened,  waa  this  year  opened ;  the  body  was  found  whole  and  uncqf- 
raptatdf  with  a  gold  chalice,  rings,  and  episcopal  vestments. 

Belies  religiously  preserved  in  this  church: — ^A  crucifix,  sai4  to 
have  spoken;  the  staff  of -Jesus ;  St  Patrick's  altar ;  a  thorn  of  our  ^ 
vionr's  crown ;  part  of  the  Yirgin  Mary's  girdle ;  some  of  the  bones  of 
SS.  F«tev  apd  Andrew ;  a  few  of  those  of  the  holy  martyrs — St  C3ement| 
Bi  Ovwald^  St  Faith,  the  abbot  Brradan,  St  Thomas  i  Becket,  St  T^pjj]- 
atav,  Ujahop  of  Woroeetw,  and  St  Lawrence  OToole,  all  of  which  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  English  refenners  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  in  detestation  of  peppery  and  idolatiy.  . 

Tbe: iCloiateie  ajgud  other  buildings^  .attached  to  this  magnificcAt 
^hmol^  ham  jieen  Teou>ved ;  tiie  ehnrch  alone  iiemains,  reminding  t|Mi 
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qpettator  of  the  splendor  of  ancient  days,  and  of  the  piety  and  &ith  of 
the  Catholic  church,  as  exemplified  in  works  of  art  and  architectural 
taste.  The  court-yard  and  the  aisles  of  Christ  church  are  at  present  no- 
thing more  than  the  promenade  of  th^  idle  and  the  curious. 

Nunnery  of  St.  Mary  de  Hogges.  In  the  year  1146|  Dermot  Mac 
Mnrchardy  king  of  Leinstor,  founded  this  convent  for  Augustinian  nuns, 
in  a  village  called  "  Hogges,"  adjoining  the  east  end  of  the .  city  of 
Dublin.  Gregory,  of  Dublin,  and  Malachy,  primate  of  Ireland,  were 
directors  of  the  building,  and  generous  benefactors  to  it.  In  the  year 
1151,  the  royal  founder  subjected  the  cell  of  Kilclehin,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  and  that  of  Athaddy,  in  Carlow,  to  this  house. 

'^  Oighe,''  in  the  Irish  language,  means  a  virgin,  and  hence 
it  is  likely  the  village  took  its  name  from  the  nunnery.  Into  this  con- 
vent no  lady  was  admitted  until  she  completed  her  thirtieth  year  of 

•ge. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  Ireland,  a  plot  was  formed  by  the 
natives  against  them,  and  many  of  the  English  having  repaired  to  this 
convent,  the  nuns  secreted  tEem.  King  John,  so  pleased  with  their  ex- 
emplary humanity,  on  .coming  to  Ireland,  rebuilt  their  nunnery,  and 
annexed  thereto  many  chapels  and  livings. 

The  lady  abbess,  Matilda,  died  the  20th  of  March ;  the  year  of  her 
decease  is  not  recorded. 

The  lady  Eossia  was  abbess.  On  lier  death  license  was  granted, 
April  9th,  1277,  to  the  nuns  to  proceed  to  an  election. 

The  lady  Mary  Guidon,  was  the  last  abbess. 

December  Ist,  sixth  of  King  Edward  YI.,  this  abbey,  with  its  ap- 
purtenances, was  granted  forever  to  James  Sedgrave,  at  the  annual 
rent  of  eleven  shillings  and  eight  pence. 

St.  Sepulchre.  It  is  supposed  that  the  knights  Templar  had  a  priory 
in  a  place  called  Casgot,  in  the  south  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  that 
Walter  de  Femsfield  was  a  great  benefactor  to  it :  it  was  probably  where 
the  palace  of  the  archbishop  now  stands  in  St  Kevin's  street 

Nunnery  of  St.  Mary  les  Dames,  without  the  east  gate  of  the  city, 
which  was  thence  called  the  gate  of  St  Mary,  and  the  avenue  leading 
fix)m  the  castle  to  the  university,  obtained  the  name  of  Dame-street 
In  1487,  Lambert  Simnell,  supported  by  many  of  the  nobles,  was 
erowned  king  in  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  by  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward. The  crown  used  on  this  occasion  was  borrowed  from  the  statue 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  which  stood  in  this  nunnery. 

.  George  BroMme,  who  was  the  schismatical  and  heretical  bishop  of 
Dublin,  united  this  church  to  that  of  St  Werburgh. 

The  abbey  of  St.  Olave.    King  Henry  IL  having  granted  the  city 


oflhibltn  io  A  «loiiy  from  Brisldl,  «iw  m<tefi%i^^^l^ 

ibr  8iich  of  ihidi^  eoxmtrjwm  as  woUd  be  IniUnMl  tir^nlnaft. 

of  St  AngrittdM,  and  called  it  from  the  ihhefU^ilt^'mm^fMtrmdl 

name  in  their  natiTe  town.    It  stood  in  Oastlie  Htmsfitf  'mb/m  w  e^iMI 

tub  hooee  of  Sir  James  Ware.  .    i     '  ■■-   n.A.^^H 

Pfltiof  the  possessions  of  this  monasbBiy  WW  granlBd^^ 
Daifoej)  of  Joitdanstown,  to  hold  the  same  ihr  the  term  of'tUHj 
at  the  annual  rent  of  one  pound  five  shillings^  Sriih  mooeif.^^     ^ !:  A^cl 

Hcmaatery  of  Witeschan,  of  whidi  there  fa  but  at^g^  nMldir 
made.  It  wte  situate  in  the  west. part  of  I>ifl>lin,r  passing  UtaiQili^ 
cathedral  of  St  Patrick  through  the  Oooitfbe^  fo  4e  pod  ef  tiltflMttIb 
of  0t  ^omas  the  martjr. 

There  was  an  order  of  friars  de  penitentia^  wilia  ware  also  eaUed-ttft 
sac  friam.  Their  origin  waa  in  the  jear  1346,  and  their  arrival  fin^dli^ 
land  took  place  in  1268.  The  order  did  not  long  survive ;  it  waa  -Wtji^ 
demned  in  England  in  1S07,  and  its  houses  passed  into  other  hands' j  and 
in  1811,  tibe  council  of  Yienne  condemned  the  order  eveiywherei  'Brfa. 
nioBaatoiy  of  Witesdhan  may  have  been  of  that  (Hrder.  .:•:« 

Friofy  <tf  All-Hallows,  <^  All-Saints,  founded  AJ).  1166,  for 
of  the  order  of  Aroasia,  by  Diarmod  ICacMurchard,  king  of 
now  eaUed  Oollege-green.    Strongbow,  the  ravager  of  other  sbinfas  imd 
monasteries,  was  a  great  benefactor  to  this  abbey.  ^b  \ 

:  AJ).  1174^  died  Hilb  de  Obgan,  another  bene&etor. 

A.D.  1880,  it  was  enacted  by  parliament  that  no  mere  Triflhmtn 
should  be  permitted  to  make  his  profession  in  this  house. 

A.D.  l648j  died  Walter  Handcock,  the  last  prior.  The  prior  of  this 
monastery  sat  as  a  lord  in  parliament  "4 

The  prior  was  seized  of  a  castle  and  divers  edifices  within  the  ^s^ 
iciiieta  thereof,  and  eight  acres  of  arable  land,  and  all  its  appurtenabees, 
near  Wingates,  and  adjacent  to  the  lands  belonging  to  tihe  colleg^iaf 
Maynooth,  in  the  county  of  Kildare ;  and  of  divers  messuages  and  -oKe 
thousand  acres  of  arable  land,  seven  hundred  of  pasture,  one  hundMliof 
wood,  and  two  hundred  of  moor,  with  their  appurtenances,  Ac,  all  of 
whiehwere  granted  to  the  city  of  DnbUn,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £4^ 
Ofd;  Irish  money.  nV 

The  imivernty  of  Dublin  is  erected  on  the  site  of  this  inonasteiyi; 
Ihe  city  of  Dublin  having  granted  the  priory  for  this  puipose,  air -4(8 
pefsuasite  of  Loftus,  the  queen^  bishop  of  that  see.  >j:v. 

The  abbey  of  St  Hiomas  was  founded  in  the  part  of  Dublin  (eallM 
Thmnas-cbnrt)  for  ctoons  of  St  Victor,  by  Williani  Fits  Adelm,  bnfler 
to  King  Henry  IL  a\l 

^'Jat>.^lf^^Aboat  this  time  Sinboto  was  abbot  'j 
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A.D.  ISOO,  Walter  de  Lacy,  son  of  Htigh,  the  conqneror  of  Meatb, 
confirmed  his  father's  benefactions  to  this  abbey. 

A.D.  1205,  the  contest  which  arose  between  this  abbey  and  that  of 
Beetiff,  in  the  oonntj  of  Meath,  concerning  the  right  to  the  body  of 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  was  determined  in  favor  of  St  Thomas's. 

A.D.  1326,  Stephen  Tyrrel  was  abbot. 

A.D.  1354,  John  Walsh  was  abbot. 

A.D.  1380,  the  parliament  of  the  English  pale  enacted,  that  no  mere 
Irishman  should  make  profession  in  this  abbey. 

A.D.  1505,  Walter  Walsh  was  abbot 

A.D.  1529,  James  Cotterell  was  abbot 

A.D.  1534,  Henry  Duffe  was  abbot  In  July,  1638,  he  made  a  sur- 
render of  the  abbey  and  its  possessions.  On  the  10th  of  September  an 
annual  pension  of  forty-two  pounds  was  granted  to  him,  and  to  his  pre- 
decessor, James  Cotterell,  a  pension  of  £10. 

The  abbot  of  this  house  was  a  baron  of  parliament.  Henry  VHI. 
granted  a  portion  of  the  possessions  of  this  abbey  to  William  Brabazon, 
Esq.,  forever,  at  the  annual  rent  of  18s.  6d.  sterling. 

This  ancestor  of  the  earl  of  Meath  obtained  more  grants  of  those 
poasessions  from  King  Henry,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £1  48.  lid. 

In  the  27th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  grant  was  made  to  Anthony 
Deeringe,  of  large  possessions  belonging  to  this  abbey,— one  at  lOs.  8d., 
Irish  money,  another  at  20s.  Irisli,  and  a  third  at  £4  14s.  4d.,  all  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  heirs  forever. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  the  16th  of  January,  1625,  it  was  found 
that  Henry  Harrington,  knight,  was  seized  of  some  of  its  possessions,  at 
the  value  of  7s.,  besides  reprizes. 

Priory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  was  situated  without  the  west  gate 
of  the  city. 

Ailred  le  Palmer,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  founded 
this  hospital  for  the  sick. 

John  Comyn,  the  first  English  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Leonard, 
abbot  of  St  Mary,  Simon,  prior  of  St  Thomas,  and  Duvenald,  prior  of 
All  Saints,  were  the  witnesses  of  the  act  Tlie  founder  assumed  the 
office  of  prior. 

A.D.  1216,  Pope  Innocent  IH.  granted  to  Henry,  the  archbishop, 
the  patronage  of  this  priory. 

A.D.  130S,  John  Decer,  mayor  of  Dublin,  built  the  chapel  of  St 
Mary,  in  this  Iiospital. 

A.D.  1322,  John  Walsh  was  prior. 

A.D.  1323,  John  Onextiffe  was  prior. 

A.D.  1331,  Prior  William  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland. 


of  fifteen  pounds  annual^.  '..,..-....(:  >.^;  nfif^  j'  [  r«/n>Alip^: 

Ik  this  hoQBe  was  an  infirmarfi  whjdt'tcwjitwmd^  M^  l^ijhti|BptHli» 
Bide    Hie  hoUBQB,  site  and  fdmrnmom^  tqgctfie^.  with. .  tfaie.  fvinKlf  M^fk' 
John  the  Baptist  near  Dfogheda,  wem  g^snted.ta  jT^iofifrSf^^ 
merchant  of  Dablin,  at  the  yeaily  waMotM..Mk^,mk/9.:m^^ 
enun  of£1078  ISs.  8d.  to  theplondereBk        •   •/.    :„  i    -r.u  .ii /^^  i... 

In  tiie  8Bth  of  Sing  Henty  YIIL,  this  id«i^ 
to  Hanrice,  earl  of  Thomond^  at  the  fine  c€  iB14  /Iftk !  84t  IMmMI 
in  the  sixth  of  Edward  YL  it  waft  granted;  with  hoQieft  and  lui4iWi^|nL, 
to  James  Sedgrave,  forever,  at  the  amuial  leni  <tf  fifteepn  sluUui§pk,v^  ' ' 

'■-  The  fiiaiy^of  St  Savioury  on  the  north  bank  of  the  tives  ^lifkfff 
near  the  old  bridge,  and  now  called  ^^  king's  imis."  ,  -  j.^i^. 

This  hotiae  was  founded  between  the  years  1202  and.lA18|  .lqr<8l8]^ 
liam  Mareschall,  the  elder,  earl  of  Pembroke,  for  the  health  of  hkjiii^ 
aiid  that  of  his  wife.  Albinns^  bidiopof  Feros,  whoezpotod>4b0jl|ii^ 
miea  of  English  ecclesiastics,  at  the  eynod  held  in  Obrist  chnrck  mvAf 
John.  Comyn,  and  Hugh,  bishop  of  Oasoiy^  being  the  witnesses. of idw 
charted".  Hub  house  Was  fennded  for  Gistereians.  Bnt  tha  DcmiiQiqiiis 
coming  into  Ircdand,  A.D.  1224^  the  monks  of  8t  Hary\i  gave  it  toai^Mi^. 
modate  them  on  condition  that  they  should  yearly,  on  the  feast  of  d^^^ 
tfrity,  oiifer  a  lighted  taper  at  the  abbey  of  8t  Mary,  as  an  acknovrln^ 
ment,  that  this  monasteiy  did  originalbf  belong  to  the  Cistercian  aiA|^ 
A.D.  1288,  this  chnreh  was  dedicated  to  St  Saviour*  -    *i  \^ 

A.D.  1264,  Friar  Jdbn  was  appointed  master  of  the  order. 
A.D.  1281,  general  chapters  of  the  osAae  were  held  here.  i  /^ib 

A.D.  1804,  the  chnreh  was  consumed  by  an  accidental  fire.       .   ..^ 
A.D.  1808,  John  lo  Decer  was  mayor  of  Dublin  in  this  year;,  he 
was  remarkably  liberal  to  this  monastery.    On  the  sixth  day  in  .tmogr 
week  he  entortained  the  friars  of  this  house  at  his  own  table. 

A.D.  1809,  Bichard  Balbyn,  who  had  been  some  time  miniateK^ 
this  order  in  Ireland,  Philip  de  Blane,  lecturer  of  the  ocder,  and  Friar 
Hugh  were  appdnted  oommisuoners  on  the  trial  of  the  kni^to  'Jkn- 

A.D.  1316,  on  the  approach  of  Edward  Bruce,  with  his  aimyi;j(b0 
dtisens  of  Dublin  destroyed  the  church  of  this  friary,  conv^rtii^  jtl 
materials  to  the  building  of  the  city  walls^  towatds  the  quaf.  .  'jJl/^ 
Idng,  Edward  H  commanded  the  mayor  and  ekizens.of  Dublin  to  t^ 
store  the  church  to  its  former  state. 

A.D.  1828,  the  lord  Arnold  Peer,  who  was  accused  of  hereqr,  died 
this  year,  in  the  castle  of  DubUn,  and  lay  a  long  time  nnbwied  in  thb 
JBtMastMiy.  - 
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AJ).  1861,  on  St  Maur's  day,  the  steeple  of  this  chureli  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  violent  tempest 

The  last  prior,  Patrick  Hay,  surrendered  to  the  royal  commissioners, 
and  qoitted  the  monastery. 

Sir  Thomas  Cusack  was  granted  its  possessions  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  with  six  messuages ; 
•ad  again,  in  the  twentieth  of  Elizabeth,  the  convent,  with  divers  pro- 
perties in  the  city  of  Dublin,  was  given  to  Grerald,  earl  of  Ormond,  for- 
ever,  in  free  soccage,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  20s.  Irish  money. 

Hie  friars  of  this  house  were  eminent  promoters  of  literature,  in 
those  days,  and  in  the  year  1421  established  a  school  of  philosophy  and 
divinity  on  Usher's-island ;  on  this  occasion  it  was,  that  they  succeeded 
in  erecting  a  bridge  over  the  Liffey,  since  known  as  the  '^  Old  Bridge." 
13ie  Dominicans  of  Dublin  are  now  engaged  in  erecting  a  new  and 
qpi|0iidid  monastery. 

Monastery  of  St  Francis  was  erected  in  the  year  1236,  Balph  le 
Porter  having  given  the  site  in  that  part  of  the  city  now  called  Francis 
street,  and  King  Henry  IIL  patronizing  the  building. 

AJD.  1293,  King  Edward  L  granted  a  pension  of  thirty-five  marcs 
yearly  to  the  Franciscans  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork,  Limerick,  and 
Drogheda. 

A.D.  1808,  John  le  Decer,  mayor  of  Dublin,  built  a  chapel  in  this 
mgnastery,  in  honor  of  the  Yii^n  Maiy. 

AJD.  1309,  Eoger  de  Heton,  guardian  of  the  order  in  Dublin,  and 
Walt^  de  Prcndergast,  lectiu'er  of  the  same,  were  witnesses  against  the 
knights  Templar.  A  provincial  ^^hapter  was  held  in  this  year  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Francis. 

AJD.  1332,  died  their  generous  benefactor  John  le  Decer,  and  was  in- 
tocred  in  this  monastery.  In  the  twenty-fourth  of  Henry  YICL,  the 
convent,  with  its  appurtenances,  four  houses  in  Francis-street,  and  six 
acres  oi  meadow  near  Clondalkin,  was  granted  to  Thomas  Stephens,  to 
be  held,  in  capite,  forever,  at  the  annual  rent  of  2s.  Irish. 

The  Franciscans  are  again  established  in  Dublin,  and  have  erected  a 
splendid  church  on  Merchant's-quay. 

Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  founded  about  the  year  1259,  for 
Angostinian  friars,  by  a  member  of  the  Talbot  family,  and  on  the  site 
of  tiie  street  now  called  Crow-street.  This  convent  was  a  general  col- 
lege for  the  brethren  of  tliat  institute  in  Ireland. 

A.D.  1809,  Eoger  was  prior;  and  a  witness  against  the  knights 
Templar. 

A.D.  1359,  John  Babe  was  prior  and  vicar-general  of  his  order. 

In  the  thirty-fourth  of  Henry  VilL  it  was  granted  together  with  ten 
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aeras  and  a  park  of  siz  acres  near  OoUegJ^jlMii^  iWl' iyMU^MpH- 
iSieDB  id  ]^tii'ck-0treet,  three  hbn^  iilid  ttliw  j^(arosni''lii' W^'TMH-'tf 
8t  Ifiehan,  and  ninety-three  acres  in  TobbaAiS^i^' to-%ltit«li'<|itall 
'fcr«V<Jr,  it  Ae  aantia  rent  of  dx  shfllhi^  BML  '  *  '«-""f  f  »afe.  /' 
'  The  abb«s7  of  CaAnefite  or  White  ftiak' '  in  ttttiTyW^'liBru,'  nHM- 
indUfci  Man  represented  to  Kxng'Ed'v^ftrfl  L^  tlra^  %j  iiUV^d^ WflbNPV 
Bog^  Owbn,  Jaines  de  Benxmiglittii;  knd' l^^li^ 
procured  a  h^ltatioi^  for  tiiemselyes^^rKh'  e^rtOh  ta&affittoiy 'k(i  tliB 
poflBessiohs  within  l)ie  (Atj  of  Dablin,  And  fKlA  ^b&f  ]^hy^MHjft  ll^taat 
thereon  a  (sbxtrch ;  the  king  by  writ,  dated-  Ae  8&  of  IJrtt^eOIM^^^felft- 
inftnded  the  bailiffi  and  cltisiens  of  Dnblin'  to  permit  the  iHkiv1;aiJfllltf|t 
tfie  aaid  p}&ce  and  bnild  thdr  church  without  let  Or  bindMAicMJ '  '''*'^  ^^ 

The  cituens  obstinately  ojqfKBod  the  friatB,  sbdwing'flie  iiiiekh^^MMff* 
veniences,  that  would  arise  from  their  petition.  Being  ilitiir  diMffeil, 
thd  Cflurznelites  applied  with  more  success  to  Sir  Herbert  Bi^gry^'llf|^ 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  who  built  a  monastery  for  theli/llNft 
parish  of  St  Peter,  in  the  south  suburbs  cf  the  dtyj  on  a  sitel  whMMb 
purchased  from  the  abbey  of  Baltinglass,  in  tfie  county  of  WidflMk''' 

A.D.  18S0,  John  Sngdaeus,  provincial  of  the  ChirmdUte^  ftian'MM- 
land,  held  a  chapter  of  the  order.  '  * '  i  ti^^lfl 

A.D.'  18S8,  the  parliament  sat  in  a  hall  of  this  monastery.    ' '  -A^^^' 

Among  its  bene&ctors  were  Bichard  H,  Henxy  IT.  aitid  Hetfty^M^ 
fitmi  whom  this  house  obtained  a  grant  of  100s.  annually,  to  h^'fM 
out  of  the  customs  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  ^M^ 

William  Kelly  was  the  liast  priorf  and  in  the  thirty-fourth  iof 
Vlil.  this  convent  with  eleven  acres,  nine  houses,  gardens  and 
was  granted  to  ITicholas  Stanehurst,  at  the  annual  rent  of  S^.'  tcl^  "It 
was  afterwards  conceded  by  Elizabeth  to  IVancis  Aungier,  eiWMl 
baron  of  Longford,  in  June,  1621.  -  '"'w^ 

Hie  Carmelites  have  again  established  themselves  in  the  tncMMb 
of  Ireland.  "«  *i* 

Bbspital  of  St  Stephen  was  situated  in  the  south  suburb4i  of  tinFefty, 
and  Mercer's  charitable  hospital  has  been  erected  on  the  sH^  lliUi0t 
Janiiary  80th,  1844,  a  license  was  granted  to  Geoffi^y  de  St  IfiAuid) 
guardfkii  of  St  Stephen's,  permitting  him  to  go  to  foreign  corortriiyAr 
the  space  of  two  years.    Nothing  more  known  of  tlie  establishmenM  '^ 

Steyne  Hospital.  Henry  de  Loundres,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  iiW&t 
dtis  year  1220,  founded  tins  Hospital  in  bonor  6f  Ood  and  St  Jaoll%  in 
this  place  so  called,  near  the  city  of  Dublin.  ^«wiT 

HiA  dndoWed  it  wHfa  liie  lands  of  Kflmadiuny,  TTftmalifialiiBoeki 
NeNlf^^krdMh  ted  ^e  chiff di  Of  Ddgeny.  '^i    ■•■'  '^i 


Allen's  HospitaL  Walter,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  about  the  year 
1500,  granted  a  space  of  ground,  on  which  to  build  a  stone  house  for 
ten  poor  men. 

June  8th,  1504,  John  Allen,  then  dean  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral, 
founded  this  hospital  for  sick  poor  to  be  chosen  from  the  families  of 
Allen,  Barret,  Begge,  Hill,  Dillon,  and  Eodier,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin 
a^d  Meath ;  and  to  be  good  and  faithful  catholics  of  good  fame  and 
hoyi€Bt  conversation;  the  dean  assigned  lands  for  their  support  and 
maintenance,  and  further  endowed  tlie  hospital  with  a  messuage  in  the 
town  of  Duleek,  county  of  Meath. 

Ihe  foimder  died  January  the  2d,  1505. 

Finglass,  iu  the  barony  of  Castleknock,  two  miles  north  of  Dublin. 

According  to  Archdall,  this  monastery  was  founded  in  the  early  ages 
ol  the  Irish  Church,  and  probably  by  St.  Patrick  himself 

One  would  supppse,  that  the  disciples  of  St.  Patrick  were  required 
for  the  wants  of  the  mission,  nor  can  it  be  imagined  where  postulants 
for  admission  to  all  those  establishments  could  be  procured  all  at  once. 

Baint  Kenicus  is  called  abbot  of  Finglass ;  his  festival  was  observed 
here  on  the  12th  of  October. 

Saint  Florentius,  whose  feast  is  observed  on  the  21st  of  January, 
tcoording  to  Archdall,  is  buried  in  Finglass.  There  is  a  St.  Florentius 
who  was  contemporary  with  St.  Germain  of  Paris,  who  died  in  676. 
I)orence  was  a  priest  and  an  Irishman  of  great  reputation,  and  whose 
memory  is  revered  at  Amboise  in  France. 

Dagobert,  son  of  Sigebert,  king  of  Australia,  had  been  sent  when  a 
child,  to  a  monastery  in  Ireland  after  his  father's  death,  A.D.  655,  by 
Giimoald,  mayor  of  the  palace.  The  monastery  in  which  he  was  placed, 
is  said  to  have  been  that  of  Slane.  Dagobert  remained  in  Ireland  until 
about  the  year  670,  when  he  was  recalled  to  his  own  country  and  re- 
ceived a  part  of  Aiistrasia  from  Childeric  U.  On  the  death  of  Chil- 
deric,  he  became  sovereign  in  674  of  all  Austrosia,  by  the  name  of  Da- 
gobert IL,  and  ruled  over  that  country  until  he  was  assassinated  in  679. 
After  his  return  to  Austrasia,  we  find  some  distinguished  natives  of  Ire- 
land, particularly  St.  Argobast  and  St.  Florentius,  and  who  is  different, 
it  seems,  from  the  saint  of  that  name  revered  in  Amboise. 

Argobast  was  living  in  a  retired  manner  at  Suraburg,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Strasburgh  about  the  year  673,  by  king  Dago- 
bert At  Suraburgh  a  monastery  was  erected  in  honor  of  St.  Argobast. 
Being  a  very  holy  man,  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  considerable  share 
of  learning  and  to  have  written  some  ecclesiastical  tracts.  St  Argobast 
died  on  tlie  21st  of  July,  679,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  same  year  by 
his  friend  and  companion  St  Florentius. 


tfie  plaee^irk^  (be  Htier  BniM^  ftmtf  «tMii^  ToatM  '''''"^'^  ^^^^i 
Here  was  feunded  a  monastery  dtiier  by  hupoaelf  oi^'fSlif  flwl^ 
Dttjgobeft,  by  wiidiii  He  ^  gitel^  MeetefiA'^'n  4  li^d'ljByMitf^Mh 
stored  her  flight  oxtd  speech  to  the  dai^^  tif  fidlt  ^i^^ 
in  StifaBhtti^gfa,  he  fctmded^  acfcufdhig  to '  sbiftd  aroocurikC' »»  nioUlHIly 
of 8L /uidiiitt m  thflt city ftif  ficots  w M        HftVif^ j^vWuMhRmHT 

of  Btrasbtii|^  eight  yeais*  6t^  FloMitins'dlM  oa'tnci  xfli 'Of  iVvfeHBI^ 

A.D'687  •••!#.5J":  ,i.t  ..'.'tt:f;4D!li9|ktQi 

A.D.  795,  died  flie  abbot' DnbhHttet.      '   ^    '     ^  ';  '     '^^^i  ^Sm^i 
A.D.  866,  died  iBobertadi,  bnhop  and '  -dMiiojpiipher'  of  niiHHiL 
If  Diiblhi  had  been  a  see  as  early  as  some  pretend  it  to  hiviySiHj 
it  voold  be  absmtl  to  have  a  b^op  at  OlondaUin  and  uihmr  at 

ISiere  is  a  remaxlcable  well  at  Finglass  dedicsEted  tb  SL'FUMK;;^ 
tfflcHiion  affirms  Hmt  it  was  formeriy  celebrated  through  the  mlMlttt' 
wrought  there.  iaiwi,*/ 

Olassmare.  Saint  Mochna  is  said  to  have  presided  over  thts  tUnii* 
teiy,  but  withont  sufficient  authority.  ♦•i%,iOT'' 

Grace  Dien,  in  the  barony  of  Balmddeiy  and  three  miles  iuiim  of 
Swotds.  .,  .liwM 

'  Abdnt  the  yesor  1190,  John  Oomyn,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  i^riioWf 
tiiitlier  the  nunnery  of  Lusk  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Yii^gin  Hary^^^Br 
filled  it  with  regular  canonesses  of  Bt  Augustine,  and  granted  fl^Vff' 
endowment  Henry  do  Loundree,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  added  4qL, it 
the  parish  church  of  Ballymaddon  with  the  chapel  thereunto  bel<n]q|N||f 
instead  of  the  parish  church  of  St  Audeon  given  by  archbishop  Od^^fib: ' 

Felicia,  anchoritess  of  Ballymaddon,  claimed  an  annual  rent  6bil|^' 
payable  by  the  prioress  of  Grace  Dieu.  '^^ " ' 

A.D.  1681,  this  nunneiy  paid  £8  6^.  6d.  proxies  to  the  archbllAj^ 
ofDubUn.  ^    *•  -'^^ 

The  extenfflve  possessions  of  this  nunnery  were  granted  forevtt^# 
Patrick  Biorn^ell,  Esq.,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £4  8^.  6d.  Irish  monlr^ 
Uw  grant  was  renewed  on  the  8th  of  Januaiy,  the  first  of  EdwaitliYI^^'^' 

In  October,  1677,  the  prioress  was  seised  of  a  messuage  and  dgfitUb' 
acres  of  tend  with  divers  buildings.  Towards  the  souIIl  of  siAidbilMld- 
ingi,  the  prioress  and  nuns  with  the  chaplain  had  a  small  dwellin^/yifctf 
celebrBtod  the  divine  offices  in  the  parish  churdi  df  Portrane,  liD'of , 
wfaiek  were  hdld  by  Isabella  IValsh  by  a  demise  Ihnn  the  prioress  bMta 
ttediMrtntion.  ^  '•**^'; 

Vmf  Oadiolies  obtained  grants  of  properly  belon^g  to  the  niijl^' 
teriesi  which  they  religiously  reserved  jbr  the'use  of  their  InmaKaa.'  ''^'  '  ' 
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Holmpatrick.  Sitriok,  the  eon  of  Murchard,  founded  a  pnory  for 
canons  fegnlar  in  Innis  Patrick. 

l!be  blessed  Maelfinan,  son  of  Flannagan,  prince  of  the  Bregii,  re- 
Bgning  his  throne,  became  a  monk  in  this  abbey ;  was  afterwards  abbot, 
and  died  in  898. 

A.D.  1148,  Oelasins,  archbishop-of  Armagh,  and  Malachy,  apostolic 
legate,  held  a  synod  in  this  abbey,  at  which  fifteen  bishops,  two  hun- 
dred priests,  and  several  others  of  the  clergy  were  present. 

Its  insular  situation  being  very  inconvenient,  Henry  de  Loundres, 
ardibishop  of  Dublin,  removed  it  to  Holm-Patrick,  on  the  sea-side,  four- 
teen miles  north  of  Dublin.    Its  ruins  are  still  visible  on  the  island. 

A.D.  1280,  Adam  was  prior. 

A.D.  1866,  Stephen  was  prior. 

A.D.  1383,  the  prior,  Stephen  Drake,  being  dead,  the  temporals  were 
leiied  by  the  king.  Proof  being  furnished  by  John  Sandolph,  the 
newly-elected  prior,  that  the  founder  was  Sitric  MacMurchard,  they 
were  restored. 

A.D.  1631,  the  priory  paid  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  sum  of 
two  pounds,  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  as  proxies. 

Peter  Manne  was  the  last  prior.  The  extensive  possessions  of  this 
monastery  were  granted,  on  the  16th  of  October,  twentieth  of  Queen 
Eliiabeth,  to  Thomas  FitzWilliams. 

Lmis-Patrick — same  as  Holmpatrick — ^now  called  Ireland's  eye. 
Innis  MacKessain,  the  ancient  name,  is  a  small  rocky  island  to  the 
north  of  the  hill  of  Ilowth.  The  book  of  the  four  Gospels,  called  the 
Garland  of  Howth,  was  presenwd  in  this  island,  of  which  archbishop 
Allen  of  Dublin,  says,  ^'  Tliat  book  is  held  in  so  much  esteem  and  vene* 
ration,  that  good  men  scarcely  dare  to  take  an  oath  on  it,  for  fear  of 
the  judgments  of  God  being  immediately  shewn  on  those  who  would 
forswear  themselves." 

The  ruins  of  the  church  of  the  sons  of  Kessan  still  remain  on  the 
flouth  side  of  the  island.    See  Mungret,  county  Limerick. 

Kilmainham,  adjoining  the  city  of  Dublin,  on  the  south  side, 
anciently  called  Kill-Magnend.  St.  Magnendns  was  abbot  of  this  mo- 
nastery, in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century ;  he  is  said  to  be  the 
son  of  Aldus,  prince  of  Orgiel,  who  died  A.D.  606.  Tlie  name  of  St. 
Magnend  occurs  in  the  Irish  calendars  at  the  18  th  of  December. 

Priory  of  Kilmainham,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
was  founded  about  the  year  1174,  for  knights  Templar,  by  Bichard 
Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  or  Strigul.  King  Henry  H.  confirmed 
his  act. 

« 

Hugh  de  Cloghall  was  the  first  prior. 


m 

AJD.  1881,  John  de  Oallan  was  prior*. .jjuS  ^}':ri   u  'tr.'ri\  •?  *AnaA:j 
.  >AJ>,  1874,  the  prior,  Vmi«n  Fitg  Bogwr  imm4^^  yiMiftij  nMh 
00raml  oiham,  bj.  the  Irish  iA  Olondelorij,^  w 

AJ).  1801,  Wffliiia  de  Boaw  ww  priof.v  He  wMelao  Jerd  .600^ 
of >iiekiid.    in  1808,  WiUiem  was  <2hief^iBtio&       .  ; :'(  -^i^g^I 

A.D.  1807,  Walter  de  Aqu  was  prior.  In  Hkm  yaar  tiie  IImM 
we ereiywhere aeiaed.  -      .f  r^iH' 

Oerald,  fimrtih  son  of  Hanric^  lord  of  Keny,  tma.  thci  Im  0i|||i^ 
prior  of  that  order  in  Ireland.  -'-/Jsq) 

In  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenlgr-siz  yeaiB,  dnring  tliiiirlir 
stitntion,  to  the  time  in  which  the  order  was  snppreesed,  the  lauf^ 
Tfimaplar  were  in  pessession  of  16,000  lordships.    Their  lands  ap^  fgolh 
sesnoDB  of  eveiy  kind  were  bestowed  on  the  kn%hts  of  8t  John  of-^htr^ 
msalem,  by  the  Pope,  the  king  confirming  the  grant  f^j^i; 

In  England,  many  of  the  knights  Templar  were  c<mimitted-f|q^ 
monaster!^  with  a  daily  allowance  to  each  of  £>nr  pence,  and  to/'die 
grand  master  of  two  shillings,  daily ;  the  chaplains  were  allowed  tbn^K 
pence  daily,  and  to  their  servants  the  sum  of  two  pence  were  ipltpA; 
and  fbr  this  allowance  they  were  to  perform  the  former  servioe^  fjiigf, 
had  brfore  done  for  the  Templars,  while  their  lands  were  in  their  |4ft 
session.  ^    - 

It  is  probable  that  the  same  mode*  of  treatment  was  adopted  in  Iffttl 
land  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  :  •  ^r 

This  priory,  which  was  granted  to  4he  knights  of  the  order  of  ^'* 
John,  became  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  guests  and  strange^ 
totally  excluding  the  sick  and  infirm,  who  had  admission  before  tbib, 
duuDge.    It  became  exempt  fix)m  all  ordinary  jurisdiction.  ..^i* 

A.D.  1815,  William  de  Eoss  was  probably  the  first  prior.  ;  ,> 

A.D.  1816,  Boger  Outlaw  was  prior. 

A.D.  1321,  Boger  Outlaw,  the  prior,  was  lord  chancellor  of  IrelamL. 

A.D.  1887,  Boger  continued  prior  and  lord  chancellor. 

AJ>.  1888,  Boger  was  accused  of  heresy  by  Bichard  Ledred,  bishqg^ 
of  Oasory.    On  enquiry  made  h6  was  honorably  acquitted.  :  ., 

AJ).  1888,  Boger  was  prior. 

A.D.  1840,  Boger  was  prior  and  chancellor ;  he  died  this  year  ;-r4i( 
reocrded  as  an  upright  and  prudent  man,  who  by  care  and  the  espielbial 
jbYor  and  license  of  -the  king,  had  procured  many  lands,  churchee,  ini 
rents  tot  his  order. 

A.D.  1840,  John  Marshall  succeeded,  as  prior.  ItC 

AJ).  1841,  John  le  Archer  was  piioft-aad  lord  chane^Uor  of  Izeliad. 
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A.D.  1849,  John  continued  in  his  offices. 

A.D.  1479,  James  Keating  was  prior.  In  conseqnenoe  of  mal- 
administration he  was  deprived  by  the  grand  master  of  Rhodes,-  Peter 
Danbnssen,  who  appointed  Marmadnke  Lomlej,  an  Englishman,  of  a 
noble  family,  to  sncceed.  Having  landed  at  Clontarf,  a  commandeiy 
of  the  order,  Keatinge,  hastened  thither  with  a  body  of  armed  men, 
took  Lomley  prisoner,  and  detained  him  in  close  confinement  nntil  he 
had  resigned  all  the  instruments  of  his  election  and  confirmation,  Lom- 
ley protesting  against  the  violence  that  was  offered  to  his  person. 

An  account  of  those  violent  proceedings  being  forwarded  to  the 
Vtagj  and  to  the  grand  master  at  Ehodes,  Keating,  enraged  at  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  which  was  pronounced  against  himself, 
ezpielled  Lomley  from  the  commandery  of  Kilsaran,  which  he  had  be- 
Ibre  assigned  him,  and  threw  him  into  prison,  accusing  the  unfortunate 
Lomley  as  the.  cause  of  those  troubles.  The  archbishop  of  Armagh 
strenuously,  but  in  vain,  strove  to  liberate  him.  Lomley  died,  as  ap- 
pears in  an  act  of  the  tenth  of  Henry  VIL,  of  a  broken  heart. 

Keating  was  at  length  dislodged,  having  kept  forcible  possession  of 
the  hospital  until  1491,  and  ended  his  factious  life,  as  is  supposed,  in 
the  most  abject  poverty  and  contempt. 

Keating  having  alienated  the  property  of  the  hospital,  it  was  en- 
acted, in  1494,  that  all  persons  who  should  have  in  their  custody  any 
relic  of  tlie  holy  cross,  jewel,  or  ornament  belonging  to  the  priory  of 
Kilmainham,  pledged  by  Keating,-  should  be  restored  to  the  present 
prior,  James  Wall,  who  was  directed  to  pay  the  money  for  which  the 
said  relics  were  sold  or  pledged.^ 

A.D.  1496,  Sir  Richard  Talbot  was  prior ;  was  displaced  in  the  year 
1498,  by  the  grand  master. 

A.D.  1498,  Robert  Evers  was  prior ;  removed  in  1691,  by  the  same 
authority. 

A.D.  1535,  Sir  John  Rawson,  the  prior,  surrendered  to  the  royal 
robber,  Eng  Henry  VllL  Sir  John  was  created  viscount  of  Clontarf, 
with  a  pension  of  five  hundred  marcs  from  the  estate  of  the  hospital. 

A.D.  1557,  the  prior  of  the  hospital  was,  by  authority  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  the  Pope's  legate,  whose  mother,  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  King 
Henry  VHI.  sent  to  the  block,  restored  to  his  former  possessions.  Queen 
Mary  having  confirmed  the  act  under  the  great  seal,  on  the  8th  of 
March.  Sir  Oswald  MaSvsingberd  was  made  prior,  who,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Elizabeth,  withdrew  from  the  kingdom. 

The  priory  of  Kilmainham,  at  the  dissolution,  was  one  of  the  most 

spacious  and  elegant  structures  in  the  kingdom.    By  an  inquisition 

taken  the  tliirty-second  of  H^enry  VHI.,  the  hospital  had  three  gardens 

2t 
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and  an  orchard  within  the  walLi|  four  towers  erected  on  those  wialbi 
three  other  gardens,  and  an  orchard,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  arable  land. 

Parcels  of  its  possessions  were  granted  to  the  burgesses  and  coDft- 
monaltj  of  the  town  of  Athenrj,  in  the  county  of  Galway ;  anotlier.to 
Anthony  Deering,  the  twentigth.of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  hold  forever^  at 
the  annual  rent  of  16s.  Irish  money;  and  again,  in  the  thirty-sixth  of 
that  good  Protestant  queen,  a  grant  was  made  to  William  Browne,  to 
hold  to  him,  and  to  his  heirs  forever,  in  free  soccage,  at  the  annual  rent 
of  £57  lOs. 

Kilnais,  near  Swords,  where  St.  Cumanea  is  honored.  She  is  men- 
tioned as  the  daughter  of  Aidus,  king  of  Leinster.  The  daughters  of 
this  prince  were  distinguished  by  their  piety,  and  lived  in  a  nunneiy ; 
their  names  are  given  as  Ethnea,  Sodelbia,  and  Cumanea.  The  name 
of  Cumanea  does  not  appear  in  the  calendars. 

Killsaghlin,  in  the  barony  of  Castleknock.  In  the  twenty-eighth  of 
Henry  VUL,  an  inquisition  was  taken  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  this  monastery.  No  more  account  of  it  is  on 
record. 

Lusk,  in  the  barony  of  Balruddory,  twelve  miles  north  of  Dublin. 

A  J).  497,  St.  Culineus  or  Macculino,  was  abbot  and  bishop  of  Lnsk, 
his  feast  is  there  observed  on  the  Gth  of  September. 

A.D.  498,  died  the  bishop  Cuynea  MacCathmoa. 

A.D.  616,  died  the  bishop  Petranus. 

A.D.  695,  died  Cassan,  the  learned  scribe  of  Lusk.  In  this  year  a 
synod  was  held  at  Lusk.  St.  Adamnanus  was  present ;  it  was  also  at- 
tended by  the  principal  prelates  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  extant 
certain  decrees,  usually  called  the  canons  of  Adamnan,  and  which  are 
chiefly  relative  to  some  meats  improper  for  food,  together  with  a  prohi- 
bition of  eating  such  of  them  as  contain  blood. 

Colga,  the  son  of  Moenach,  abbot  of  Lusk,  attended  the  synod. 

A.D.  734,  died  the  abbot  Conmaole  MacColgan. 

A.D.  781,  died  the  abbot  Conel  or  Colgan. 

A.D.  825,  the  Danes  destroyed  and  ravaged  this  abbey. 

A.D.  835,  died  Ferbassach,  bishop  of  Lusk. 

A.D.  854,  the  abbey  and  town  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.D.  874,  died  the  bishop  Benacta. 

A.D.  882,  died  the  bishop  Mutran. 

A.D.  901,  died  Buadan,  bishop  of  Lusk. 

A.D.  906,  died  the  bishop  Colman. 

AJ).  924,  Tuathal  MacOenagan,  bishop  of  Dnleeke  and  Lusk,  died. 


A  J>.  965,  died  the  bleeeed  Ailild,  son  of  Moenach,  biahop  of  Swordg 
and  Lnsk. 

Maoy  of  the  aneient  monasteries  having  been  totally  demolished 
and  wrecked  by  the  Danes,  the  succession  of  bishops  has  been  lost  and 
those  minor  sees  became  merged  in  the  greater  bishoprics.  Many  of 
those  ancient  monasteries  have  not  been  rebnilt,  as  persons  desbons  to 
embrace  tlie  monastic  state,  could  enter  tlie  establishments  of  canons 
ngnlar  as  well  as  those  of  the  Benedictine  and  Cistercian  order,  which 
were  introduced  by  St.  Malachy. 

The  church  of  Lusk  consists  of  two  long  aisles  divided  by  seven 
arches ;  adjoining  the  west  end,  stands  a  handsome  square  steeple,  tiiree 
angles  of  which  are  supported  by  round  towers  and  near  to  the  fourth 
angle  is  one  of  those  ancient  round  towers  so  peculiar  to  Ireland,  it  is 
m  good  preservation,  and  rises  several  feet  above  the  battlements  of  the 
steeple. 

Nunnery.  This  house,  which  was  originally  founded  for  nuns  of  the 
order  of  Aroasia,  was  afterwards  appropriated  to  the  priory  of  All  Saints, 
Dublin,  and  in  the  year  1190,  it  was  translated  to  Grace  Dieu  by  John, 
archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  walls,  said  to  have  been  those  of  this  an- 
cient nunnery,  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Lusk. 

Moortown,  considered  the  same  as  Glaasmore. 

Mountown,  a  grange  belonging  to  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Dublin. 

Palmerstown,  in  the  bai'ony  of  Newcastle,  on  the  river  Liffey,  and 
three  miles  west  of  Dublin. 

Sichard,  prior  of  the  house  of  St.  Lawrence,  near  Dublin,  sued  K^* 
uald  de  Bamcvalle  and  his  mother  Joan  for  a  freehold  in  Tymewer. 
which  they  held  contrary  to  law. 

A.D.  1427,  Henry  VI.  granted  the  custody  of  the  leper-house,  near 
Palmerstown,  to  John  Waile,  to  hold  the  same  with  all  the  messuages, 
lands  and  tenements,  thereunto  belonging  at  the  yearly  rent  of  three 
fdiillings,  so  long  as  the  same  would  continue  in  his  the  king's  hands. 

Saggard,  in  the  barony  of  Newcastle,  and  six  miles  south  of  Dublin. 
This  monastery  was  founded  by  St.  Mosacra,  from  whom  it  got  the  name 
of  Tegbsacra,  i,  e,  the  house  of  Sacra,  the  original  name  of  the  saint  It 
was  afterwards  called  Tassagard,  and  has  been  still  more  contracted  into 
''  Saggard." 

The  founder  is  said  to  have  been  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  the 
son  of  Senan ;  he  also  governed  the  monastery  of  Finnagh  in  Fotharta, 
for  some  time.  He  was  one  of  those  abbots,  who  attended  the  synod  of 
St  Adanman  and  Flann  Febhla,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  695.    The 


AJ).  1811,  Saggurd  waa  invadad  by  the  tribea  of  0^jT§m^mtBi 
(yTaathaL 

AJ>.  ISSjT,  a  gold  ring  maik  Ibrt^  pamidfr  starling  ivaa  fbubd  ili'  1^ 
field  between  &i^cooIe  and  Saggard,  by  John  lawkas  aiid  hit  MMiltf 
JohnBiowne.  -"'^ 

St  Oaiherine'sy  in  the  bazony  of  Keweastle,  and  near  the'iiMif 
liffey.  A  priory  of  canons  of  the  congrogation  of  St  Tielor  HW 
fimnflted  here. 

Waneinns  de  Feche,  abont  the  year  1220^  for  the  tvelfiffe  of  hk  Mff 
and  diat  of  Alard  Fitz William,  and  abo  those  of  his  ancestors  and  kt^F^ 
eemoiBf  granted  to  the  choroh  of  St  Catharine,  near  the  8alm6n-Iei|^* 
the  land  in  Incheraihyny  on  which  the  priory  was  bnilt,  uid  serenlr 
parcels  of  land  adjacent,  with  liberty  to  said  canons  to  build  a  milt  Ok'- 
the  river  and  to  make  a  mill-dam,  whenever  they  should  find  it  coirre- 
nioBt    He  farther  granted  to  them  the  chnrch  of  Lucan  with  all  W. 
appnitenances.     Witnesses   whereof  Henry,  archbishop  of  Dubli^' 
Simon,  bishop  of  Heath,  Peter,  bishop  of  Ossory,  and  Simon,  abbot  ^. 
St  Thomas,  Dublin. 

John  Warrisius  was  prior,  and  the  lord  of  Lncan,  who  was  ilieir 
patron,  enfeoffed  John  with  lands  to  enable  him  to  find  six  chaplaiiSi  to 
celebrate  divine  offices  forever  in  the  priory  of  St.  Catharine,  for  titit 
souls  of  all  his  progenitors.  Adam  de  Hereford,  knight  and  lord  at 
Leixlip,  also  enfeoffed  the  prior  John  with  lands  wherewith  to  find  ibt 
chaplains  in  the  said  priory  to  celebrate  as  the  former  ones  for  the  same 
spiritual  purpose. 

A.D.  1323,  Sichard  Turner  was  prior.  In  his  time  the  priory  became 
so  poor  and  oppressed  with  debts,  that  the  canons  were  not  able  to  sup- 
port themselves.  The  king,  therefore,  granted  license  to  the  said  prior,' 
enabling  him  to  assign  to  Stephen  l^rrell,  abbot  of  St  Thomas,  in  Dab^ 
lin,  the  said  priory  with  all  its  lands  and  possessions.  And  William  d^ 
Hastend,  descended  from  the  first  founder,  confirmed  the  assignment 
Witnesses  Alexander,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  William  Bodier,  dean  of  6l 
PatriidK^  Dublin,  William  de  Nottingham,  precentor,  Peter  de  WilbjV 
official  to  the  archbishop,  and  William  Donee,  mayor  of  Dublin. 

Saint  Doulagh  or  Dulech,  four  miles  north-east  of  Dublin.    ThV' 
saint  was  an  Irishman,  and  the  son  of  Amalgaid,  the  son  of  Sinell.    The 
memoiry  of  this  saint  was  revered  on  the  17th  of  November.    Tb0 
chureh  of  Doulii^  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Ireland. 

There  is  also  a  beantiftd  octagonal  well  at  tlie  rear  of  St  DoulaghV 
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ehurch,  whidi  formerly  served  as  the  baptiBtery  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
saint. 

Swords,  in  the  barony  of  Coolock,  six  miles  north  of  Dublin.  Bjr 
some  attributed  to  St.  C!olumbkille.  St  Finan^  sumamed  the  leper,  from 
his  having  been  afflicted  with  some  cutaneous  disease  during  thirty 
years  of  his  life,  governed  tlie  monastery  of  Swords,  and  very  probably 
was  the  founder.  He  was  a  native  of  Ely  O'Carrbl,  then  a  part  of  Mun- 
ster,  and  was  of  an  illustrious  family.  Two  other  monasteries  are  attri- 
buted to  St.  Finan — ^the  celebrated  monastery  of  Innisfallen,  an  island  in 
the  lake  of  Killamey  and  that  of  Ardfinan  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 
Finan  spent  some  time  of  his  life  apparently  as  abbot  of  Clonmcnre, 
which  had  been  founded  by  St  Maidoc  of  Ferns.  The  house  of  Swords 
was  his  principal  residence,  and  probably  the  place  of  his  death.  St 
Finan  died  in  tlie  reign  of  Finachta,  monarch  of  Ireland.  The  day  of 
his  death  is  marked  in  Irish  and  foreign  martyrologies  at  the  16th  of 
March.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  disciple  of  St  Columbkille,  but  as 
hk  death  is  placed  between  tlie  years  675  and  695,  he  could  not  have 
been  the  disciple  of  that  saint,  who  died  in  597.  Swords  is  called 
'^Surdum  Sancti  Columbse,"  a  name  it  may  have  received  from  its 
being  of  the  order  of  St  Columba. 

A.D.  965,  died  the  bishop  of  Swords,  Aillila,  son  of  Moenach.  Here 
ii|(ain  we  meet  witli  bishops  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  both  at  Lusk  and 
Swords. 

A.D.  1012,  the  Danes  reduced  the  town  to  ashes ;  in  1016,  renewed 
their  ravages. 

A.D.  1025,  died  Marian  Hua  Cainen,  bishop  of  Swords.  He  was 
sumamed  the  "  Wise." 

ArD.  1042,  died  the  archdeacon  of  Swords,  Eochogan,  a  celebrated 
scholar  and  scribe  of  this  monastery. 

A.D.  1135,  Connor  O'Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath,  sacked  and  wastod 
the  towns  of  Swords  and  Lusk.    He  was  slain  in  the  expedition. 

A.D.  1138,  the  reliques  and  churches  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

Nunnery.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  IV., 
AJ).  1474,  there  is  an  actual  grant  by  Parliament  of  twenty  shillings 
yearly  from  the  crown  revenue  to  Eleonora,  prioress  of  Swords  and  her 
successors*    No  more  recorded  of  it 

Tallaght,  in  the  barony  of  Newcastle,  and  five  miles  from  Dublin. 
8t  Maelruan  was  abbot  and  bishop  of  Tallaght  Is  reckoned  among 
the  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  probably  was  the  first  among  the  authors 
of  the  Martyrology  of  Tallaght  Among  his  disciples  for  several  years 
was  Aengus,  the  great  Hagiologist.    St  Maelruan  died  on  the  7th  of 


Julj^  JlD.  788.    Hare  motbBt  UUiop  nHld«d.>vidiia  Hve  udkmiei 

Dublin.  :i4m* 

A.I).  8S4,  Saint  Aengns  WM  abbcl 

Willis  celebrated  saint  ivas  of  an  illnatrieas  fiunily)  deioended  ^tnm 
tito  ancdent  princes  of  Dalaradia,  in  Ulster.  'BSs  Ihtlier  mm  AeogaiMi, 
Km  of  Hobleh;  hence  Aengns  is  dtstingniBhed  by  fliat  snmame.  ««9^ 
embraced  the  monastic  state  in  the  convent  of  CAonoiagh  nndNfr-iAe 
holy  abbot 'Koetlagen,  and  made  great  progtess  in  piety  andle«rflfi||. 
He  Wis  accustomed  to  spend  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  a  lonesoioe  ifdt 
not  liir  distant  from  the  monastery,  called  after  him,  ^^Diseart  AeogMt'' 
where  he  was  engi^ed  in  reading  the  Psalms  and  in  constant  piajfjit. 
His  Aputation  for  sanctity  becoming  rery  great,  he  wished  to  wiliidiiiwi 
to  some  place  in  which  he  woidd  be  unknown.  Having  heard  of  JflM 
strict  and  exemplary  discipline  with  which  St  Maelruan  governed!  jils 
monastery,  he  resolved  to  put  himself  under  his  instruction  and  gild- 
ance.  •  If 

When  arrived  at  the  monastery  of  Tallaght,  Aengns  conoealed  lii 
name  and  his  rank  in  the  Ohurch  and  requested  to  be  received  as  a  novM. 
It  is  said,  that  he  was  employed  seven  years  in  the  most  laborious  avofel- 
tions ;  and  his  humility  and  the  austerity  of  his  life  were  so  remarkalM, 
that  he  was  called  ^^  Oelle  Dhia,"  t.  e.  the  servant  or  companion  of  Ood. 
At  length  his  rank  and  acquirements  were  discovered  by  St.  Maelm^i 
in  consequence  of  his  having  assisted  one  of  the  school-boys  of  the  mod- 
astery  in  preparing  his  task,  at  which  he  had  been  either  dull  or  negli- 
gent, and  who  was  a&aid  of  being  punished  by  St.  Maelruan.  1%e  bo^ 
hid  himself  in  the  bam,  where  Aengus  was  working,  and  who  taking 
compassion  on  the  youtli,  assisted  him  so  well,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
recite  his  task  to  the  satis&ction  of  his  master.  Surprised  at  the  change 
of  his  pupil,  Maelruan  pressed  him  to  tell  how  it  came  to  pass,  and 
compelled  him  to  relate  the  whole  circumstance,  although  Aengus  de- 
sired him  to  be  silent  on  the  matter. 

Maelruan,  who  had  hitherto  considered  Aengus  as  an  illiterate  rustic, 
repaired  to  the  bam,  and  embracing  him,  complained  of  having  con- 
ceided  his  name,  and  expressed  his  deep  regret  for  the  humble  and 
abject  manner  with  which  he  had  been  treated.  Aengus  prostratmg 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  holy  abbot,  begged  pardon  for  what  he  had 
done.  Henceforth  he  was  regarded  with  the  greatest  consideration; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  he  remained  at  Tallaght,  until  Maelraan's  dealh 
in  788.  He  must  then  have  succeeded  to  the  abbacy  of  Tallaght  He 
became  afterwards  the  abbot  of  dobenagh.  He  was  also  raised  to  the 
episcopal  rank  without  Wring  the  monasteries,  which  he  governed. 
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Aengus  died  on  the  lltb  of  March,  but  in  what  year  is  not  recorded, 
and  was  buried  at  Clonenagh. 

Besides  the  martjrology  of  Tallaght,  he  composed  pother  work  on 
the  saints  of  Ireland,  divided  into  five  small  books :  the  first  containing 
the  names  of  three  hundred  and  forty-five  bishops,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  priests  and  abbots,  and  seventy-eight  deacons ;  the  second, 
entitled  the  "  Homonymous,"  or  saints  of  the  same  *name,  as  Colman, 
&c. ;  the  third,  the  "  book  "  of  sons  and  daughters,  giving  an  account 
of  holy  persons  bom  of  the  same  parents  ;  the  fourth,  giving  the  mater- 
nal genealogy  of  about  two  hundred  and  ten  Irish  saints ;  and  the  fifth, 
a  collection  of  litanies,  in  which  are  invoked  gi'oups  of  saints,  among 
whom  are  included  several  foreigners,  who  died  in  Ireland.  In  this 
litany  he  specifies  the  very  places  in  which  they  are  interred  ;  and  as  it 
may  be  new,  as  well  as  interesting  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
reader  is  presented  with  it  in  the  Latin  language  : 

**  SS.  Romanos,  qui  jacent  in  Achadh-Gftlma,  in  Ybh-Echia  in  aoxilium  memn  in- 
fOoo  per  Jesom  Christum,  etc. 

SS.  Romance  de  Lettir-Erca,  invooo  in  anziliom  meom,  etc. 

SS.  Romanos  qui  com  Caraecha  filia  Broehani  jaoent  in  Achadh^Dalrach,  invoco  in 
auilium  meum,  etc. 

SS.  Romanos  de  Cluainne  Chiunne,  invoco,  etc. 

SS.  Peregrinos,  de  Cluaine-mbhor,  etc. 

SS.  Romanos  qui  cum  Aido,  jacent  in  Cluan-Darthada,  etc. 

SS.  Conchennacios  qui  cum  Sancto  Manchano,  jacent  in  Leth-mor,  etc. 

SS.  Duodecim  Conchennacios,  qui  cum  utroquo  Sinohello,  jacent  in  KiU-Achadh. 

SS.  Septem  Monachos  Aegyptios,  qui  jacent  in  Disert-Ulidh. 

SS.  Peregrinos,  qui  cum  Sancto  Mochua,  jacent  in  Domnach-Reasen. 

SS.  Peregrinos  de  Balach — ^forchedail,  etc. 

SS.  Peregrinos  de  Cuil-ochtair,  etc. 

SS.  Peregrinos  de  Imleac-mor,  etc. 

SS.  Peregrinos,  socios  sancti  Sinchelli,  invoco,  etc. 

SS.  Peregrinos  Romanes,  qui  in  centum  quinquaginta  cjmbis  sive  scaphis  advecti, 
comitati  sunt  SS.  Eliam,  Natalem,  Nemanum  et  Corcnutanum,  inyoco,  etc. 

SS.  centum  quinquaginta  Peregrinos  Romanos  et  Italoe,  qui  comitati  sunt  sanc- 
tom  Abbanum  in  Hiberniam,  etc. 

SS.  Gallos  de  Saliduic,  invoco,  etc. 

SS.  Gallos  de  Magh-Salach,  invoco,  etc. 

SS.  Saxones,  i,  e.  Anglos,  de  Rigair,  invoco,  etc. 

SS.  Saxones  de  Cluain-mhuicedha,  etc. 

SS.  Peregrinos  de  Inis-puinc,  etc. 

SS.  duodecim  Peregrinos  de  Lethglais-mor. 

SS.  centum  quinquaginta  Peregrinos  in  Grair-mic-Magla,  etc. 

SS.  quinquaginta  Monachos  de  Britannia  socios  filii  Mainani  in  Gienloire,  inrooo 
in  auxilium  meum,  etc. 

SS.  quinque  Peregrinos  de  Soidhe-coeil,  etc. 


fl 
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8S.  510  qui  ez  ptrtibos  tnumuurum  wmwA  omn  St&oto  BottUo  E^ilM^ 
daoamqiie  Tirgines  eoc  oonutaotet,  inyooo. 

88.  duodedm  soeios  eaneli  Riodu  tnonminQi,  infMo^  ote." 

Ib  addition  to  the  evidence  which  this  Utaay  sappUes  of  the  i.iMJiiJjjl 
fiune  and  Banctitj  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  esteem  and  yeneratioiQ  ^(^ 
irhich  the  natiyes  of  other  coontriee  regarded  our  iale  as  the  aaylim.^ 
piety,  and  learning,  and  hospitalityi  there  are  all  oyer  the  conntiy  vnf^ 
umental  inscriptions^  which  evideatly  demonstrate  the  truth  whiehjt^ 
litany  of  Aengns  imfolds.  And  although  Ireknd  oonyerted  myna^  u 
the  sister  isle,  and  afforded  hospitality  to  her  princes  and  to  her  nftfiftMii 
still  England,  and  England  alone,  and  whereyer  she  has  planted  ^ 
fsilse  tenets  of  her  heretical  doctrines,  the  name  of  Ireland  and  of  IxM* 
men  is  despised.  While  all  oyer  the  continent  of  Europe,  Ireland  mi 
her  people  are  reyered  and  respected. 

English,  Boman,  Italian,  Gallic,  and  even  Egyptian  saints,  seven  in 
number,  are  recounted  in  the  litany  of  Aengus.  Another  work  of  Jii% 
a  poetical  one,  comprises  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament^  which  te 
put  into  the  form  of  prayers  and  praises  to  GKkL 

A.D.  889,  died  St  Dichnll.  There  was  an  abbot  of  Louth  of  Urn 
name,  of  whom  St  Patrick  is  said  to  have  prophesied. 

A.D.  987  died  Laidgene,  comorb  of  Ferns  and  Tamlacht 

A  J).  964,  died  Cronmalios,  professor  of  this  abbey. 

AJ).  1125,  died  ICaelsuthumius,  another  professor. 
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CHAPTER  XLV, 


OOUNTY  OF  FEBMANAGH. 


Outaik-Ihib,  an  island  in  Longh  Erne,  three  miles  south  of  Ennis- 
killM.  St.  Sinell,  son  of  Majnecnr,  or  Moenach,  and  a  distinguished 
tfadple  of  St  Finnian,  was  abbot  of  this  island  monastery,  in  Lough 
Ehw.  Accordingly  he  flourished  in  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the 
rizfll  century,  and  must  have  lived,  until  at  least  the  year  597,  that  in 
which  the  great  Fintan  Munnu,  after  having  spent  eighteen  years  under 
Siittt  Syndl,  went  to  the  monastery  of  Hy.  The  memory  of  St  Sinell 
18  levered  on  the  11th  of  November. 

3>By0ni8li,  an  island  in  Lough  Erne,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  N.W.  of 
EmimTrillen. 

Saint  Laserian,  called  also  Molaisse,  though  much  celebrated  be- 
fore and  after  his  death,  yet  his  history  is  but  little  known.  He  was 
the  8on  of  Natfraich,  and  a  native  of  Carbury,  in  Sligo.  He  was  in 
stnieted  at  the  famous  school  of  Clonard,  under  St.  Finnian.  Seen 
after,  it  appears,  he  repaired  to  the  island  of  Devenish,  where  he  erected 
a  numastery,  which  became  very  famous,  and  continued  so  for  many 
oentofies.  Here  he  was  settled  before  St.  Colnmba  set  out  for  the  north 
of  Scotland,  in  the  year  563.  Molaisse  is  said  to  have  formed  a  rule  for 
hJB  monastery  of  Devenish,  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  ab- 
bots of  his  time.  He  was  visited  by  divers  holy  men  of  that  period, 
among  whom  was  St.  Aldus  of  Killare.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not 
predbely  known ;  some  assigning  it  to  563,  others  to  571 ;  as  to  the 
day,  it  is  marked  at  the  12th  of  September.  Molaisse  founded  other 
religions  establishments,  which  shall  be  noticed  in  their  proper  place. 
St  Natalis  is  said  to  have  succeeded  him.  (See  Inver-naile,  county  of 
Donegal.) 

A.D.  658,  died  St.  Sillan,  bishop  of  Devenish,  on  the  17th  of  May. 

A.D.  822,  the  Danes  plundered  the  island  and  the  abbey. 

•A.D.  917,  died  the  abbot  Queran,  or  Eieran. 

A.D.  995,  died  the  abbot-  Cormao  Hua  Congaile. 
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A.D.  1025,  Christian,  the  professor  of  this  abbey,  died. 

AJD.  1462,  died  the  prior  OTlanagan. 

Tliis  abbey  was  a  large  and  curious  building,  the  workmanship  of 
which  is  exceedingly  good.  Next  to  the  round  tower  is  a  vaulted  build- 
ing of  hewn  stone,  ending  in  a  point,  and  is  called  the  house  of  Saint 
Molaisse  ;  near  to  tliis  is  the  bed,  in  the  shape  of  a  stone  coffin,  in  which 
he  used  to  pray. 

The  beautiful  round  tower,  seventy-six  feet  in  height  and  forty-CMie  in 
circumference,  is  on  the  east  of  the  church ;  the  walls,  three  feet  thick, 
are  built  of  hewn  stone,  each  of  which  are  about  a  foot  square  within  and 
without,  and  with  scarcely  any  cement  or  mortar  ;  the  roof  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  with  a  richly  sculptured  band  immediately  beneath  the 
roof,  and  finished  with  a  single  stone,  in  the  shape  of  a  bell ;  it  has  four 
windows  near  the  top  and  opposite  the  cardinal  points,  each  windp^ 
adorned  with  the  form  of  a  man's  face ;  the  door  is  nine  feet  from  the 
ground ;  the  interior  of  the  tower  is  nearly  as  smooth  as  a  gun  barrel, 
and  at  the  base  on  the  outside  is  a  circle  of  stone,  or  plinth,  projecting 
five  inches. 

In  the  year  1130,  the  order  of  Guldees  or  secular  canons  was  est^ 
lished  in  this  island. 

It  became  a  wreck  at  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses^  and  its 
property  became  confiscated. 

Donmach-more,  founded  in  an  island  called  Inismacsaint,  by  Saint 
Kennius,  who  was  abbot  and  bishop. 

This  saint  is  called  Laomh-dearg,  to  distinguish  him  from  another  of 
that  name,  who  was  contemporary  with  St.  Brigid,  and  who  adminis- 
tered tlie  holy  viaticum  to  her.  The  founder  of  this  monastery  was  a 
disciple  of  the  great  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard,  and  it  seems,  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance there  with  Kieran  of  Clonmacnois,  who  visited  him  in  this 
monastery  about  the  year  535.  He  was  also  bishop  of  a  neighboring 
district,  in  which  are  the  ruins  of  several  churches.  (See  Ardbraccan, 
county  Meath. 

Gola,  adjoining  Lough  Erne.  A  monastery  of  the  Dominican  order, 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  founded  by  the  dynast  of  that  place, 
MacManus.  Maguire,  lord  of  Fermanagh,  contributed  largely  to  the 
foundation,  and  John,  son  of  the  founder,  who  had  been  educated  at 
Athenry,  was  extremely  solicitous  in  forwarding  the  work.  Some  of 
its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Inis-eo,  an  island  in  Lough  Erne.  In  the  catalogue  of  illustrious 
monks,  collected  by  Hugh  Kirkstead,  a  Cistercian,  St.  Constans,  son  of 
Fuasclac,  abbot  and  anchorite  of  thb  island  monastery,  is  mentioned. 
Constans  died  on  the  14th  of  November,  Y77. 
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Mathew  MacCatasaid  the  second,  bishop  of  Clogher,  translated 
the  relics  of  Constans  and  of  St.  Fergnmith,   bishop  of  Culmain,  into 

shrines. 

Lais-rocha.  St.  Berchan  was  abbot  of  this  monastery  ;  his  festival  is 
observed  on  the  24th' of  November.  Saint  Mobhy  "  Clairineach"  was 
also  called  Berchan  or  Byrchinus.  A  saint  of  this  name  was  contem- 
porary with  St.  Kevin,  in  whose  acts  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  lost  his 
sight,  and  to  have  been  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

St.  Berchan  belongs  to  the  sixth  century. 

Lisgool,  an  abbey  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was 
founded  in  this  place  for  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  by  Mac 
Noellus  Mackenlif,  king  of  Ulster,  A.D.  1106. 

A.D.  1286,  Mathew,  bishop  of  Clogher,  was  consecrated  in  this 

■bbey. 

A.D.  1820,  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Clogher,  was  consecrated  in  this 
ibbey. 

A.D.  1360,  the  abbey  was  consumed  by  fire. 

Cuchonnacht  More  MacGuire  held  the  right  of  presentation  and  pa- 
'tNmage  of  all  the  churches  and  vicarages  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh, 
Bntil  the  Pope,  in  the  time  of  the  coimcil  of  Trent,  deprived  him  of  the 
privilege. 

The  abbey  in  want  of  necessary  repairs  and  divine  service  being  dis- 
continued therein,  the  abbot  £)ahill  MacBrian  and  MacGuire  entered 
into  terms  with  the  lord  of  Fermanagh  to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  state. 
By  an  agreement,  which  the  Pope  confirmed,  this  abbey  was  to  be 
given  to  the  Franciscans,  the  abbot  receiving  a  yearly  recompense. 

Maguire,  lord  of  Fermanagh,  began  to  rebuild  the  abbey  in  a  most 
agreeable  and  pleasant  situation;  but  before  it  was  finished,  the 
work  of  destruction,  under  Henry  VHI.  overwhelmed  it  in  the  year 
1680. 

The  possessions  of  this  monastery  were  granted  to  Sir  John  Davis, 
knight. 

Lisgool  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Erne,  near  Ennis- 
killen* 

Boss-Orry,  on  the  west  side  of  Lough  Erne,  near  Enniskillen. 

Saint  Fanchea  is  revered  in  this  place  on  the  1st  of  January.  She 
is  said  to  be  the  sister  of  Enda,  and  to  have  been  bom  at  Bathmore, 
near  Clogher,  formerly  a  castle  and  residence  of  the  princes  of  Oi^giel. 
It  does  not  appear  that  she  founded  a  monastery  here. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 


COUNTY   OF   GALWAT. 


Abbey  Gokmooan,  in  the  barony  of  Longford,  and  about  nine  miki 
east  of  Loughrea.  This  monastery  de  via  nova  was  founded  under  the 
invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  for  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine  by 
O'Gormogan. 

Dermod  OTeigher  was  abbot  of  this  house  about  the  year  1309,  in 
which  William,  son  of  William  Hacket,  sued  the  abbot  for  five  acies  of 
pasture  and  forty  of  turbary  in  Corbellynegall.  Eichard,  son  ot  Gilbert 
de  Yalle  did  also  sue  the  prior  for  fifty-four  acres  of  land  with  their  i^ 
purtenances,  in  Fynounta,  of  which  Dermod  OTeigher,  the  former 
abbot,  had  unjustly  disseized  his  father  Gilbert 

July  Ist,  34th  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  this  abbey  was  granted  to  Ulidk 
Bourke,  first  earl  of  Clanrickard. 

Abbey  Knockmoy,  of  the  Hill  of  Victory,  in  the  barony  of  Tiaquin, 
six  miles  south-east  of  Tuam.  This  abbey  was  founded  by  Cathol  O'Con- 
nor "  crovdearg,"  king  of  Connaught,  for  Cistercians,  in  the  year  1190^ 
and  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Cathol  O'Connor,  having  gained  a  victory  over  the  English,  built 
this  monastery  in  thanksgiving  for  tlie  victory,  and  hence  it  was  called 
"  the  Hill  of  Victory."    It  was  a  daughter  to  the  abbey  of  Boyle. 

King  Cathol,  the  founder,  was  expelled  his  kingdom  in  the  year 
1200.  During  his  exile,  William  Burke,  called  the  Conqueror  of 
Connaught,  totally  spoiled  the  abbey.  Cathol  was  again  restored  in 
1202. 

A.D.  1204,  died  the  Conqueror  of  Connaught,  William  FitzAdelm 
de  Burgo.  His  awful  death  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  ClonmacnoiSi 
as  follows :  ^'  William  Burke  took  the  spoils  of  all  the  churches  in  Con- 
naught, and  God  and  the  patrons  of  these  churches  shewed  their  mira- 
cles upon  him,  that  his  entrails  and  fundament  fell  from  his  privy  plaoOi 
and  it  trailed  after  him  to  the  very  earth,  whereof  he  died  impenitently 


irithont  Bhrire  (confession),  or  extreme  unction,  or  good  burial  in  the 
kingdom,  but  in  a  waste  town." 

Gerald  Bany  gives  a  frightful  character  of  this  warrior,  and  it  seems, 
it  was  not  overdrawn,  as  the  natives  of  Connaught  give  the  same  pic- 
ture of  him  and  his  descendants  to  the  present  day.  ^'  They  are  said  to 
be  men  of  honeyed  lips  and  hearts  of  poison."  Bed  quicquid  honoi^s, 
mjB  Barry,  cuiquam  impendit,  semper  in  insidiis,  semper  in  dole,  sem- 
per propinans  sub  melle  venenum,  semper  latens  angnis  in  herba,  vir  in 
$wie  liberalis  et  lenis,  intus  vero  plus  aloes  quam  mellis  habens. 

A.D.  1224,  the  royal  founder,  having  assumed  the  Cistercian  habit 
m  ibis  abbey,  died  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  was  interred  in  the  abbey, 
where  his  tomb  yet  remains.  The  monument  of  O'Connor  is  adorned 
with  fresco  paintings.  One  compartment  represents  our  Saviour  on  the 
cron;  another  exhibits  six  kings.  Boderick  O'Connor,  the  last  monarch 
of  Ireland,  is  represented  in  the  group  with  a  shamrock,  a  plant  which 
fh»  Irish  greatly  regard,  as  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  held  it  up  as  an 
onblem  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  The  princes  on  his  side  are  his  vassals. 
The  grand  falconer  holds  a  hawk  in  his  hand ;  the  other  with  a  sword 
is  the  grand  marshal.  Below  sits  a  brehon  or  judge  with  his  roll  of 
IkwBj  having  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  MacMurrogh's  son,  who 
WW  his  hostage,  for  the  crime  of  his  father,  because  he  joined  the  Eng- 
lish. The  boy  is  tied  to  a  tree,  and  two  archers  are  executing  the  sen- 
tence, his  body  being  transfixed  with  arrows. 

Hugh  O'Kelly,  the  last  abbot,  having  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Henry  VIIL,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  abbey  possessions ;  but  he  en- 
joyed it  a  short  time  only,  as  death  put  an  end  to  his  career.  The  pro- 
perty in  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Sligo,  was  extensive.  In  1620 
Yalentine  Blake  held  the  abbey  and  a  considerable  part  of  its  pos- 

860Bion8. 

Aughrim,  in  the  barony  of  Kilconnoll,  and  about  four  miles  east  of 
Ballinasloo.  An  abbey  for  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine,  under  the 
invocation  of  St.  Catharine,  was  founded,  according  to  some  authorities, 
in  the  13th  century,  by  Theobald  the  first  butler  of  Ireland. 

"When  the  monastery  was  suppressed,  its  property  was  granted  to 
Bi^hard,  earl  of  Clanrickard  and  his  heirs,  in  capite,  at  the  yearly  rent 
of  £68  98.  6d. 

Ahascrath,  in  the  barony  of  Kilconnell ;  and  near  the  river  Suck. 
Saint  Cuanna  is  revered  here.    See  Kilchoonagh. 

Hie  islands  of  Arran.  There  are  three  of  those  islands  in  the 
Western  Ocean,  opposite  to  the  bay  of  Galway ;  the  principal  isle  is 
oaUed  Aran  of  the  Saints. 

Arran   na  Kaomh.      Saint  Enda    having  obtained,  through    the 
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inflaence  of  Saint  Ailbe,  of  Emlj,  a  grant  of  the  island  of 
Aengus,  king  of  Cashell,  who,  it  appears,  did  not  know  of  fod 
island,  hastened  firom  Cashcll  to  Arran,  and  immediately  Bit  f 
building  a  monastery,  in  which  he  governed  one  hundred  wd 
monks  according  to  tlie  strictest  rules  of  monastic  disciplines  '■  '•  ] 
was  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Princes  of  Orgiel,  and  son- of  C 
of  Clogher,  perhaps  having  been  bom  at  or  near  that  place ;  aoooi 
to  some  accounts  he  was  brother-in-law  to  king  Aengus,  who  ia  m 
have  been  married  to  his  sister  Dairine.  The  resort  of  so  many 
brated  persons  to  his  monastery,  and  the  mention  of  his  name  in 
calendars  and  martyrologios,  shew  that  he  was  a  saint  both  eminenl 
highly  respected.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  attained  a  higher  di{ 
than  that  of  ubbott :  it  is  likely  that  ho  founded  the  monastery  aboo 
year  480.  The  festival  of  this  eminent  saint  is  fixed  at  the  21i 
March,  and  his  death  is  assigned  to  the  year  540. 

St  Benedict  succeeded.  He  was  the  brother  of  Saint  Eievi 
Saigir.  In  the  Calendar  of  Cashell,  Benedict  is  called  the  ^*  Fapi 
the  island  of  Arran.  Papa  means  a  fatlier,  and  the  Greeks  give 
name,  "  Pappas,"  to  every  priest 

Saint  Cronan  is  said  to  have  been  abbot  of  Arran. 

A.D.  650,  Saint  Nemius,  who  died  the  19th  of  June,  is  caUed 
comorb  of  Enda;  his  tomb  is  shewn  in  the  churchyard  of  T^ 
Enda. 

A.D.  756,  died  the  abbot  Qoimdibla. 

A.D.  865,  died  the  abbot  Moeltulius. 

A.D.  916,  died  Egnech,  bisliop,  anchorite  and  comorb  of  Enda. 

A.D.  1020,  the  abbey  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.D.  1081,  tlie  Danes  pillaged  and  destroyed  the  abbey. 

A.D.  1334,  the  isles  of  Arran  and  Bopbin  were  plundered,  bni 
and  hostages  taken  thence  by  Sir  John  Darey,  Lord  Justice  of  Irel 
who  surrounded  the  island  with  a  fleet  of  fifty-six  sail. 

A.D.  1400,  Donatus  O'l^yne  was  abbot  of  Arran. 

The  middle  or  second  island  subordinate  to  the  first. 

The  tliird  is  called  Ardoilean. 

A  description  of  those  islands  was  furnished  by  Malachy  O'Qi 
archbishop  of  Tuain,  to  Colgan,  when  compiling  the  acts  of  the 
saints.    This  archbisliop  was  slain  near  the  town  of  Sligo,  some  ol 
Puritan  troops  having  lain  in  ambush  for  him  and  his  followers. 

1st  The  parish  church  on  the  great  island,  commonly  called 
Enda,  lies  in  the  county  of  Galway,  (it  formerly  belonged  to  Mm 
and  hence  the  application  of  Enda  to  the  king  of  that  provinoe,] 
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talfbftrony  of  Aran ;  and  in  it  is  venerated  Enda,  as  patron^  on  the  21st 
of  March. 

2d,  The  church  called  Teglach-Enda,  to  which  is  annexed  a  oeme- 
teiy,  wherein  is  the  tomb  of  Saint  Enda,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
WBvea  other  sepulchres,  in  which  none  were  ever  buried  but  saints. 

3d.  The  church  called  Temple  MacLonga,  dedicated  to  a  Saint  Mao 
Longois,  is  situated  near  the  parish  church,  sometimes  called  Eall-Enda. 

4th.  The  church  called  Temple  Mic  Canonnagh,  near  the  said  parish 
church. 

5th.  The  church  called  of  St.  Mary,  not  far  from  the  parish  church. 

6th.  The  churcli  called  Temple  Benain,  or  the  temple  of  Saint 
Benignus. 

7th.  The  church  called  "  Mainistir  Conachtach,"  or  the  Connaught 
Ohurch ;  it  was  afterwards  demolished,  and  a  chapel  built  in  its  stead| 
dedicated  to  Saint  Eieran. 

8th.  The  church  called  "  Killnamanach,"  cell  of  the  monks,  whicK 
was  dedicated  to  Saint  Caradoc,  sumamed  the  rough. 

9th.  The  church  called  "  Temple  Assumuidhe,"  which  is  said  to  be 
dedicated  to  Saint  Assumidhe,  or  perhaps  Asserninus ;  this  church  is 
held  in  the  greatest  veneration  among  the  islanders. 

10th.  Called  "  Tempuil  na  Creathuir  aluin,"  church  of  the  four  bcau- 
tifol  saints,  who  were  Fursey,  Brendan  of  Birr,  Conall  and  Berchan, 
whose  bodies  are  also  said  to  be  buried  in  the  same  tomb,  lying  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  same  church. 

11th.  Called  "  Tempuil  Mic  Duach,"  or  the  church  of  Colman,  and 
is  a  handsome  church,  dedicated  to  that  saint. 

12th.  "  Tempuil  Brecain,"  or  the  church  of  Brecan,  a  handsome  one, 
and  formerly  the  parochial  church,  dedicated  to  this  saint,  and  in  which 
his  feast  is  celebrated  on  the  22d  of  May. 

ISth.  Another  church  of  Brecan. 

The  second  island  has  a  church  called  "Tempuil  Ceannannach,'' 
dedicated  to  the  same  Saint  Ceannannach,  and  another  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  both  of  which  are  subject  to  the  parish  of  Saint  Enda. 

The  third  island,  called  Ard-oilen,  or  High  Island. 

1st.  The  church  of  "  Kill-Choemhain,"  dedicated  to  Saint  Coeman, 
and  in  which  he  is  also  venerated. 

2d.  A  church  consecrated  to  Saint  Paul. 

8d.  Killgradh  an  Domhain,  in  which  is  venerated  Saint  Gobnata,  on 
the  11th  of  February. 

High  Island  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  isles  of  Arran ;  it  is 
several  leagues  north-west  of  Arran,  and  is  at  present  known  by  its 
modem  name  (High  Island). 
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In  this  '^Higblilaiid''  is  the  ohindi  of  St  Cbmum ;  te  K  ihif^ 
monasteiy  of  note,  which  was  erected  by  St  Fechin.  , ,  - 

The  abbot,  St  €k>rmgaly  died  on  the  6lh  of  Angost,  1017,  itnd  -wp 
there  interred,  together  with  diverb  holj  hermits,  who  lired  iSiere  "^iftSt 
hini|  ten  of  whom* are  mentioned  by  Colgan,  in  the  life  of  8t  Btidrt^fe^ 
Hfldlsnthnnios,  Celecharins,  Dabhtacos,  Danadachtli^  CellaehnB,  l^^Ckp^ 
ehns,  Ultanius  lEfebnartmns,  Coromaclnis,  Cfomnaehns  et  alfi  0d^ 
Gormgall  was  a  very  spiritual  person,  and  of  renowned  sanetitry/imi 
in  the  annals  of  the  Four  Masters  is  styled  *^  chief  anchoret  of  *ttir' 
Irish.'* 

High  Island  is  sitnated  abont  six  mfles  from  the  coast  of  Omey,  ind 
contains  about  eighty  acres.  It  is  only  accessible  in  the  calmest  w^ 
ther,  and  besides  its  antiquities,  affords  yiews  of  the  Connemara  and 
Mayo  mountains,  of  unsurpassable  beauty.  The  church  of  this  idaiMl  Is 
among  the  rudest  of  the  ancient  structures,  which  the  fervor  of  t^T 
Christian  religion  raised,  when  it  was  introduced  into  Ireland.  Its  ift- 
temal  measurement,  long  and  broad,  is  but  twelve  feet  by  ten,  and'tt' 
height,  ten  feet ;  the  doorway  is  two  feet  wide  and  four  feet  six  inchea 
high,  and  its  horizontal  lintel  is  inscribed  with  a  cross,  like  unto  that'jif 
the  one  of  the  doorway  of  St  Fechin's  great  church,  at  Fore,  and  itf 
others  of  the  same  period. 

Tlie  east  window,  the  only  one  in  the  building,  is  semicircahd^^ 
headed,  and  is  but  one  foot  high  and  six  inches  wide.  The  altar  b^ 
remains,  and  is  covered  with  offerings,  such  as  nails,  buttons,  and  shelh^ 
but  chiefly  fishing-hooks,  which  may  have  been  tributes  characteristio 
of  the  calling  of  the  votaries.  On  the  east  side  of  the  chapel  is  aii 
ancient  stone  sepulchre,  composed  of  large  mica  slates,  with  a  cover  of 
limestone.  The  stones  at  the  ends  are  rudely  sculptured  with  on» 
mental  crosses  and  a  human  figure,  and  the  covering  slab  was  fUb 
carved.  The  chapel  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  allowing  a  passage  of 
four  feet  between  them ;  and  from  this  a  covered  passage,  about  fifteen 
feet  long  by  three  in  width,  leads  to  a  cell,  which  was  probably  the  alh 
bot's  habitation.  This  cell,  whieh  is  nearly  circular,  and  dome-rooftil^ 
is  internally  seven  feet  by  six,  and  eight  high.  It  is  built,  like  those  in 
Aran,  without  cement,  and  with  much  rude  art.  On  the  east  side  there 
is  a  larger  cell,  externally  round,  but  within,  a  square  of  nine  feet,  and 
seven  feet  six  inches  in  height  The  doorways  in  those  cells  are  two  feet 
four  inches  wide,  and  three  feet  six  inches  in  height  On  the  other  side  of 
the  chapel  are  a  number  of  small  cells,  large  enough  to  tK>ntain  each  s 
sin^e  person ;  they  are  but  sit  feet  long,  three  wide,  and  four  feet  higfa^ 
andi  they  formed  a  laura,  like  the  dwellings  of  Egyptian  ascetics.  T\m% 
is  also  a  covered  gallery,  twenty  four  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  ftttp 
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feet  eiz  inches  high,  and  the  doorwaj  or  entrance  is  but  two  feet  three 
inches  square.    This  apartment  may  have  been  a  store  for  providions, 

«  The  monastery  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  without  cement, 
nearly  circular,  enclosing  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  in  dia- 
meter. The  entrance  into  this  enclosure  is  at  the  south-east  side,  and 
fiom  it  leads  a  stone  passage,  twenty-one  feet  in  length  and  three  wide. 
At  each  side  of  this  entrance,  and  outside  the  great  circular  wall,  were 
round  buildings,  which  probably  were  for  the  use  of  pilgrims.  Within 
the  enclosure  are  several  rude  stone  crosses,  and  flags  sculptured  with 
mde  crosses. 

In  the  surrounding  ground  there  are  several  rude  stone  altars,  or 
penitential  stations,  on  which  are  small  stone  crosses,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  enclosure  there  is  a  small  lake,  &om  which  an  artificial  out^ 
kit  18  formed,  which  turned  a  small  milL  And  along  the  west  side  of 
this  lake  there  is  an  artificial  stone  path,  two  himdred  and  twenty  yards 
in  length,  which  leads  to  anther  stone  cell  of  an  oval  form,  at  the 
south  side  of  tlie  valley,  in  which  the  monastery  is  situated.  This  houee 
it  eighteen  feet  long  and  nine  wide,  and  there  is  a  small-walled  en- 
dosnre  joined  to  it.  There  is  also  adjoining  to  it  a  stone  altar,  sm> 
moonted  by  a  cross,  and  a  small  lake,  which,  like  the  former  one,  seems 
to  have  been  formed  by  art. 

Near  the  church  of  St.  Breoan,  on  the  great  island  of  Aran  is  a  mon- 
umental slab,  with  a  cross  engraved  thereon,  and  which  marked  the 
grave  of  seven  Romans  who  were  there  interred,  and  on  which,  around 
the  arms  of  the  cross,  is  an  inscription  in  Homan  letters,  denoting  the  fact. 

The  troops  of  Oliver  Cromwell  battered  the  sacred  edi^ces  on  the 
islands  of  Aran.  On  the  preaching  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  consequent 
conversion  of  the  kingdom,  the  pagan  priests,  who  obstinately  refused 
to  submit  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  fled  to  those  islands,  and  there 
practised  the  errors  of  their  superstition.  But  to  the  zeal  of  St.  Enda 
and  his  disciples,  paganism  yielded  its  last  stronghold,  and-  those 
islands  became  the  isles  of  saints  and  anchorites,  whose  orisons  ascended 
to  heaven,  bringing  back  those  special  benedictions  through  which  Ire- 
land is  and  has  been  the  fruitful  olive  of  God's  church,  continually, 
though  oppressed  and  persecuted,  engendering  faithful  sons,  whose 
tenacity  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers  is  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  May  that  tenacity  continue  ;  and  if  the  chastening  hand  of 
the  Almighty  strike  still  longer,  in  order  to  propagate  and  strengthen 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  his  divine  Son,  may  the  Irish  people  be  ever 
ready  to  bear  every  trial — to  make  every  sacrifice  of  temporal  weal, 
sooner  than  forego  their  right  to  those  treasures  that  are  to  us  invalu- 
able, because  purchased  for  us  by  an  infinite  price. 
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Franciscan  Friary,  according  to  Allemande,  was  founded  in  oi»  of 
those  isles,  in  the  year  1483. 

Athenry,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  barony,  is  a  market  towiK 

Meyler  de  Bermingham,  the  second  baron  of  Athenry,  gave  to  Ae 
Dominicans  160  marcs,  to  assist  in  building  their  house,  and  granted  the 
site  on  which  to  erect  the  monastery ;  he  also  presented  them  with  a 
hogshead  of  wine.  Tliis  noble  monastery  was  dedicated  under  the 
invocation  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  A.D.  1241. 

A.D.  1242,  a  general  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  here. 

A.D.  1252,  Meyler,  the  founder,  was  buried  in  this  abbey. 

A.D.  1266,  died  Florence  McFlynne,  archbishop  of  Tuanu  He 
founded  a  house  for  scholars  in  this  friary,  and  bequeathed  many  exem- 
plary rules  for  the  friars. 

A.D.  1263,  Thomas  O'Kelly,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  was  interred  in  this 
abbey.    He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  it. 

A.D.  1374,  Thomas,  Lord  Athenry,  who  died  in  this  year,  waa  a 
liberal  benefactor  to  this  abbey. 

A.D.  1423,  Pope  Martin  V.,  the  monastery  being  consumed  by 
fire,  granted  indulgences  to  all  persons  visiting  it  on  the  feasts  of  Saint 
Patrick  and  Saint  Peter  ad  vincula,  and  contributing  to  its  repairs. 
The  same  Pope  issued  them  a  license  to  found  two  convents  here. 

A.D.  1445,  Pope  Eugene  IV.  enforced*  the  bull  of  Pope  Martin 
the  V. ;  and  it  appears  from  his  bull,  that  there  were  thirty  fiian  in 
Athenry. 

Many  persons  of  distinction  have  been  interred  in  the  monastery. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  convent,  with  thirty  acres  of  land  in 
Athenry,  and  twelve  in  Ballidana,  was  granted  to  the  portrieve  and 
burgesses  of  the  town  of  Athenry,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  268.  4d.,  Irish 
money. 

In  the  year  1296,  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fonght  at  Athenry,  by  the 
English  and  Irish  troops.  Feidhlim  O'Connor,  the  last  of  his  name  who 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Connaught,  with  a  powerful  anny,  met  Sir 
William  Leigh  de  Burgh,  and  Richard  de  Bermingham,  the  fimrih 
baron  of  Athenry,  who  were  sent  against  him ;  and  one  of  the  most 
bloody  battles  on  record  was  fought,  near  the  town  of  Athenry,  in 
which  tlie  native  troops  were  signally  defeated.  O'Connor  fell  in  the 
battle,  and  8000  of  his  troops  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  Tlie  walls  of 
Athenry  are  said  to  have  been  built  from  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished ; 
and  the  power  of  the  O'Connors,  which  in  this  bloody  struggle  received 
its  final  blow,  was  totally  destroyed. 

The  ruins  of  this  monastery  shew  it  to  have  been  a  magnificent 
building ;  part  of  it  was  taken  down  to  erect  the  present  barracks  in  its 
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fltead.  The  great  east  window  is  bold  and  of  good  workmanship.  The 
tombs  of  the  many  distingaisbed  persons  buried  in  the  church  have 
beffli  defaced  by  the  soldiers  and  their  fragments  scattered  over  the 
cbi^rch. 

Franciscan  Friary  of  Athenry,  was  founded  A.D.  1464,  under  the 
invocation  of  Saint  Michael,  by  Thomas,  earl  of  Kitdare.  His  wife, 
ICargaret  Gibbon,  erected  the  first  chapel ;  the  second  was  built  by  an 
earl  of  Desmond,  and  the  third  by  OTully. 

Ballynahinch  gives  name  to  the  barony. 

A  monastery  for  carmelites,  or  white  friars,  was  founded  by  O'Fla- 
berty,  in  the  year  1356.    No  more  is  known  of  this  house. 

Beagh.    A  monastery  for  Franciscans  of  the  third  order  was  founded 
in  this  place  about  the  year  1441. 

In  an  inquisition,  the  28th  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  called  the  ruined  church 
of  Beagh,  in  the  barony  of  Clare ;  its  possessions  were  half  a  quarter  of 
land,  pasture,  arable,  &c.,  with  its  appurtenances  and  tithes,  which 
were  long  concealed,  and  were  of  the  yearly  value  of  6s.  8d.  Irish 
money. 

Boilean-Clair,  in  the  diocese  of  Tuam. 

A  monastery  was  founded  here  for  Franciscans,  in  the  year  1291. 
Wadding  aflSrms  that  this  house  was  very  rich,  and  had  considerable 
poseessions. 

Clare  Q^lway,  in  the  barony  of  Clare,  five  miles  north-east  of  Gal- 
way,  on  a  small  river  which  falls  into  Lough  Corrib. 

About  the  year  1290,  John  de  Cogan  built  this  monastery  for 
Fhmciscan  friars,  in  a  very  elegant  and  expensive  style. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1368,  Thomas,  lord  Athenry,  granted  the 
lands  of  Cloy-melayn,  which  were  contiguous  to  the  town  of  Clare,  for 
(he  purpose  of  purchasing  bread,  wine  and  wax,  for  the  celebrating  of 
mass  in  this  friary. 

The  high  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  erected  on  arches, 
k  a  curious  piece  of  architecture.  De  Burgo  erected  a  strong  castle  at 
this  monastery. 

Gochin  Cantualaig.  O'Madden  founded  a  monastery  for  the  Fran- 
OBcans,  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  It  is  supposed  that 
lliis  abbey  was  in  the  barony  of  Longford,  the  territory  of  that  family. 

Clonfert,  in  the  barony  of  Longford,  and  near  the  river  Shannon, 
and  a  bishop's  see. 

Saint  Brendan  of  Clonfert,  had  been,  according  to  some  authorities, 
a  native  of  Connaught,  but  the  more  ancient  and  consistent  accounts 
atture  us  that  he  was  bom  in  Kerry.  His  father  was  Finloga,  of  the 
distinguished  family  of  Hua  Alta. 
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Braodw  WM  bom  in  tiie  yew  4M,  sad  if  itt4  to  haw  ra^ 
edncatioa  under  a  bishop  i^cna  We  are  alicannred  that  he  etaflMf 
theology  .under  Saint  Jarladi  of  Tnain,  who  wee  then  old  aD4  hififiMy^ 
rather  conferred  with  the  bishop  of  Tuam  on  those  religionB  snbjeolaifll^* 
is  also  said  to  have  attended  leetoies  in  the  great  vdiool  of  OkWiai!i» 
nader  Finnian,  who  was  then  jHrdbably  as  old  as  Bkendaq  himsel£  tll> 
atone  fiur  the  death  of  a  person  who  had  b^n  drowned,  and  to  wliljj^ 
melancholy  event  Brendan  feared  he  had  involnntarily  eonteibnte^^JijI 
is  said  to  have  gone  to  Brittany,  thioagh  the  advice  of  Saiat  It%;whe| 
it  seemsi  was  a  relative  of  his.  It  is  said  Ihat  when.he  was  a  year  «U, 
the  bishop  Ercus  placed  him  nnder  the  care  of  this  oelebiated  vi^g/ltf 
and  that  he  was  reared  by  her  daring  the  space  of  five  years.  Sating 
paid  a  visit  to  Oildas,  who  was  then  living  in  that  conntry,  rslid 
advanced  in  yeans  and  who  retired  to  Brittany  also  between  the  yein 
£80  and  SSO,  he  went  to  another  part  of  Brittany,  where  he  fbrmedli 
monastery  or  school,  at  Aileeh  (the  ancient  Alectom,  and  at  preseaMk. 
Malo).  It  is  also  added,  that  he  erected  a  church  in  a  place  oaQad 
Heth,  somewhere  in  the  same  province.  tv. 

According  to  some  accounts,  the  fiunous  voyages  of  this  saint  took 
place  after  his  arrival  in  Brittany ;  but  according  to  the  Irish  antfami- 
ties,  ttfeey  w«re  undertaken  ftom  a  port  in  Kerry,  (Brendan's  hfll^  and 
had  been  terminated  before  his  departure  fix>m  Ireland  to  that  comity. 
With  regard  to  those  voyages,  it  can  be  admitted  that  Saint  Biraiidan 
sailed  in  company  with  some  other  persons  towards  the  west,  in  seanh 
of  some  island  or  country,  the  existence  of  which  had  been  known.  Bi 
Barrinthus  and  Memoc,  a  disciple  of  his,  are  said  to  have  been  in  <]i|it 
oountiy ;  and,  it  is  added,  that  the  account  given  of  it  by  Saint  Barrinthus, 
induced  Brendan  to  undertake  his  voyage.  In  that  account  it  is  repia- 
sented  as  a  western  country  or  island,  but  yet  so  large,  that  althoii|^ 
they  traversed  it  for  fifteen  days,  they  could  not  reach  the  end  of  it.  33m 
direction  of  Brendan's  voyage  is  said  to  have  been  '^  contra  solstitivai 
ffistivale,"  by  which  is  probably  meant  the  north-west  point,  alluding  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun  in  summer.  Aft;er  fifteen  days'  sailing,  the  wiad 
ceased,  and  the  navigators,  though  there  was  wind  now  and  then^  left 
the  vessel  to  itself,  without  knowing  its  course.  It  could  have  tfaps 
arrived  in  America ;  and  an  idea,  one  would  suppose,  existed,  that  tbon 
had  been  a  western  country  far  distant  from  Ireland.  Another  native 
of  Munster,  who  will  be  noticed  in  his  proper  place,  set  out  firoia  I^b 
home,  vsBoIved  to  undertake  a  similar  voyage  in  quest  of  an  unkaoim 
idand. 

:.  &ia  isidy  fiiat  Saint  Brendan  )aid  in  provisions  for  fifty  days,  wh&ph 
paaves  that  his  voyage  was  considered  a  long  onei    His  voyages 
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Biid  to  have  contmned  for  seven  years.  Soon  after  his  retnm  from 
ftitaany,  he  founded  the  monastery  of  Clonfert  For  this  monastery, 
and  others  connected  with  it,  Brendan  drew  np  a  t>articalar  ralOi  which 
was  observed  for  many  centuries  by  his  successors,  having  been  particu- 
larly esteemed,  as  an  angel  is  said  to  have  been  the  dictator  of  it  to 
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Biendan.  He  presided  over  three  thousand  monks,  partly  at  donfert 
aad  in  other  houses  of  his  institution,  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  all 
of  whom  maintained  themselves  like  St.  Paul,  by  the  labor  of  their 
own  hands. .  He  established  a  nunnery  at  Enachdune,  OYet  which  his 
sister  Briga  presided  as  abbess.  Another  cell  was  erected  by  him  in^ 
lonisquin,  an  island  of  Lough  Oorrib. 

At  a  late  period  of  his  life,  he  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Golumbkille  in  one 
<tf  the  western  ides  of  Scotland.  St.  Brendan  died  at  Enaghdune  in  his 
sister^s  nunnery,  on  the  16th  of  May,  A.D.  577,  and  in  the  94th  year 
of  his  age.  From  that  place  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  Gonfert,  and 
there  interred. 

This  great  saint  is  usually  styled  abbot  St  Patrick,  when  in  the' 
south  of  Ireland,  foretold  that  the  great  Brendan  would  be  bom  in 
West  Munster  (Kerry).  The  church  of  Ardfert  was  dedicated  under  his 
Bame. 

AJ).  570,  died  Moena,  who  was  intended  as  the  successor  of 
Brendan. 

A.D.  590,  Fintan  Corach  was  abbot  and  bishop. 

AD.  744,  Clonfert  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.D.  801,  died  the  abbot  Murdoch. 

A.D.  839,  the  Danes  burned  the  abbey  and  slew  the  abbot 

A.D.  845,  Turgesius,  the  Danish  tyrant,  was  guilty  of  the  most  hor- 
rid depredations.    He  burned  the  churches  aild  the  dweUings  of  the 
religious.    Turgesius  was  afterwards  seized  by  some  native  nobles,  who . 
dressed  themselves  in  female  attire,  and  who  drowned  him  in  Lough 
Bee. 

A  J).  867,  died  Cormac  "  the  Wise,"  the  economist  and  writer  of 
Clonfert. 

A.D.  945,  Ceallachan,  king  of  Cashell  and  Donougl»  his  son  pre- 
ssnted  to  this  abbey  the  spoils  they  had  taken  from  the  Danes. 

A.D.  1170,  died  Connac  Hua  Lomluin,  the  divinity  lecturer  of  this 
abbey,  and  the  most  learned  Irishman  of  liis*  time. 

A.D.  1201,  the  abbey  and  tovm  were  pillaged  by  William  de  Burgo, 
who  again  in  1204  plundered  it. 

Henry  O'Gormocain  was  the  abbot  at  the  time  of  the  general  sup- 
pression ;  he  never  sniTendered,  but  kept  possession  of  the  temporalities 
until  his  death,  though  the  king  united  them  to  the  bishopric.    Imme- 


diatdj  on  the  decene  of  Henij)  William  (yGonaiMMHn  supportmy 
the  O'Maddenfly  procured  the  abbey  tma  the  Fiope^  and'  letainedr^pj^ 
Beasion  thereof  till  the  year  1667,  in^hieh  the  temporals  vera  diMij4Md 
between  the  bishop  and  abbot  This  abbey  paid  the  bishop  30ib.  fMffPr 
rations  for  the  rectory  of  CUonfert  ^  i  f-'^ 

Qonkeen.  About  the  year  1435^  lliomas  O'KeUy,  bishop  of  C^A^ 
and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Tuam,  eonverted  the  parish  phunilil^ 
Qonkeen  into  a  monastery  of  Franciscans  of  the  third  ordari  at  tifa  in- 
stance of  David  and  John  Mulkerrill,  professors  of  the  said  qrd6r#  '  ^  . 

Pope  Eug^ie  lY.  confirmed  the  donation  in  1441.  •i.i/ 

The  property  of  this  abbey  was  seiced  by  the  crown.  ^r.  «' 

dontoskert,  in  the  barony  of  Clomnacowen,  and  six  miles  northwest 
of  Clonfert  Boadan  or  Broadon,  founded  this  monastery  for  Augnsihli 
oanons-^was  the  first  abbot.    He  died  about  the  year  809. 

This  abbey  paid  proxies  to  the  bishop  of  Clonfert  It  was  grantod, 
with  its  possessions,  to  Bichard,  earl  of  Clanrickard.  .-  . 

Cloonyvomoge,  a  cell  of  the  third  ord^  of  Franciscans ;  was  baflt 
about  the  year  1442. 

By  an  inquisition  held  in  the  28th  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  4iUs 
chapel  was  found  in  possession  of  half  a  quarter  of  land,  arable  'av^ 
pasture,  &c«|  and  the  tithes  of  the  same,  all  of  the  yearly  YBhmai 
6s.  Sd.  ■•.-.•' 

Cluain-fois.  An  abbey  of  this  name  was  founded  by  St  Jarlaih  of 
Tuam.    Here  was  a  celebrated  school  about  the  year  550. 

Crevebawn,  a  friary  of  Carmelites  which  it  is  supposed,  owes  itB 
foundation  to  an  earl  of  Clanrickard  in  the  14th  century. 

This  monastery,  with  a  quarter  of  land,  sixteen  acres  of  arable  and 
twelve  of  pasture  in  the  town  and  lands  of  Crevaghbawn,  was  gra&tid 
/x>  the  burgesses  and  commonalty  of  the  town  of  Athenry. 

Dundrynan.  Thomas  was  abbot  of  this  monastery  in  the  year  lATA^ 
and  in  the  29th  year  of  king  Edward  HI.  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Yii|i]i 
Mary.    Of  this  house  no  more  is  known. 

Dunmore  gives  name  to  the  barony,  and  is  six  miles  north  of  TuoL 
This  place  was  called  Domnach-patruic  either  because  St  Patrick 
founded  this  church  or  it  was  dedicated  to  him.  Archdall  places  hare 
a  bishop  Fulartach,  whose  memory  is  revered  on  the  29t^  of  Maxeh. 
See  Clonard. 

A  fi-iary  for  Augustine  Eremites  was  founded  here  by  Walter  de 
Benningham,  lord  Athenry,  in  the  year  1425.  A  portion  of  this  build- 
ing now  forms  the  market-place ;  the  remaining  oart  was  levelled,  while 
another  was  converted  into  a  parish  churcL 

Enaghdone,  in  the  barony  of  Clare  and  on  Lough  Oorrib. 
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The  nnnneiy,  was  founded  by  St  Brendan  for  his  sister  Briga  under 
the  invocation  of  the  Yirgiu  Mary. 

.  Pope  Celestine  IL,  by  a  bull,  dated  the  26th  of  February,  A.D.  1195, 
did  confirm  this  church,  together  with  the  town  of  Kelgel  to  the  nuns 
of  the  order  of  Aroasia. 

The  steeple  or  round  tower  of  this  nunnery  was  erected  m  the  year 
1238. 

At  the  suppression  it  was  granted  to  Richard,  earl  of  Clanrickard. 

Saint  Mary's  Abbey  de  portu  patrum,  was  founded  for  white  canons 
of  the  order  of  Premonstre. 

Nicholas  was  abbot  in  the  year  1311.  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Enaghdun^^ 
recovered  fi-om  him,  in  right  of  his  church,  a  messuage,  twenty  acres  of 
arable  land,  six  of  meadow,  forty  of  wood,  twenty  of  moor  and  sixty  of 
pasture,  all  in  Shanthill. 

Franciscan  friary,  of  Enaghdune  was  considerable,  having  had  a 
custody  to  which  the  Franciscan  monasteries  of  Connaught  and  Ulster 
were  subordinate.  , 

College  of  Saint  Brendan,  in  which  four  priests  were  supported.  It 
was  long  concealed  from  the  royal  inquisitors  of  Elizabeth.  Twenty- 
three  quarters  of  tithes  belonged  to  this  college.  While  it  was  con- 
cealed, it  was  in  the  hands  of  Clement  Skerrett  and  Thady  Maclnyllis, 
both  of  whom  were  priests. 

iFallig,  the  name  of  the  foimder,  who  was  according  to  "Wadding,  an 
Irishman. 

This  house  was  erected  for  gray  friars  in  the  year  1390.  It  is  now  a 
vicarage,  of  course  a  Protestant  one,  in  the  barony  of  Longford. 

Fidhard.  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  built  this  abbey,  and  to  have 
placed  St.  Justus  over  it.  A  St.  Justus  is  said  to  have  baptized  as  well 
as  instructed  Saint  Kieran  of  Clonmacnois. 

Galway  is  a  remarkable  seaport,  and  sends  representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

Franciscan  friary,  A.D.  1296,  Sir  William  de  Burgh  (the  gray) 
founded  this  monastery  for  Franciscans,  in  St.  Stephen's  island,  without 
the  north  gate  of  the  town.  The  founder  died  A.D.  1324,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  abbey.  ^ 

A.D.  1494,  died  Edward  Philbin,  who  built  the  dormitory  of  this 
house. 

A.D.  1513,  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Tuam,  Maurice  O'Fihely, 
known  as  "  Flos  mundi,"  the  flower  of  the  world,  and  was  interred  in 
this  monastery.     His  humble  monument  is  still  shewn. 

A.D.  1520,  William  de  Burgh  granted  tliis  abbey  the  fishery  of  the 
river  of  Galway. 
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A.D.  1586,  the  archbishop  of  Taam  died,  and  was  bnried  in*  the 

same  tomb  with  his  predecessor  Maurice. 

Provincial  chapters  of  the  order  were  held  in  this  abbej  in  the  y«aiv 
1470, 1522,  and  1662. 

March  the  9th,  1570,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  part  of  the  posseft- 
sions  of  this  abbey  to  the  corporation  and  their  successors,  which  grant 
was  renewed  in  September,  1578,  for  forty  years. 

A.D.  1603,  James  I.  granted  tlie  entire  possessions  of  this  houBe  to 
Sir  Greorge  Carew,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever. 

A.D.  1657,  all  the  buildings  of  the  abbey  were  demolished,  ezc^ 
tjie  church,  in  which  assizes  were  held. 

A.D.  1698,  the  several  members  of  this  and  the  other  religions 
houses  of  the  town  were  banished  ;  they  afterwards  gradually  returned, 
and  for  many  years  suffered  the  most  severe  persecutions,  having  Been 
frequently  imprisoned,  tried,  transported,  and  often  in  danger  of  their 
lives. 

Galway  was,  until  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws,  one  of  the 
principal  places  in  Ireland,  which  afforded  refuge  to  the  proscribed  ec- 
clesiastics of  the  religious  orders. 

Dominican  friary  is  situated  on  an  elevated  spot,  near  the  sea-shore, 
in  the  west  suburbs  of  the  town.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
convent  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Hill,  a  daughter  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  the 
Premonstratenscs  of  Tuam,  which  was  founded  by  the  O'Hallerans.  •On 
the  nuns  forsaking  it,  the  secular  clergy  entered,  and  retained  possession 
a  considerable  time.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  having  petitioned 
Pope  Innocent  VUX,  it  was  granted  to  the  Dominicans  of  Athenry, 
A.  D.  1488. 

The  Dominican  order  being  thus  established  in  Galway,  the  convent 
was  richly  endowed  by  many  individuals  of  the  town,  and  several  con- 
siderable additions  were  made  to  the  church  and  monastery.  James 
Lynch  Fitzstephen,  who  was  mayor  of  Gulway,  in  1493,  and  celebrated 
for  inmiolating  his  only  son,  because  that  son  stained  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  a  young  Spaniard,  at  the  shrine  of  public  justice,  erected  tLe 
choir  of  this  church.  . 

A.D.  1570,  March  9th,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  the  corporation, 
and  their  successors,  part  of  the  possessions  of  this  monastery,  tlien 
lately  dissolved. 

A.D.  1642,  Lord  Forbes,  landing  at  Galway,  took  possession  of  tliis 
house,  which  he  converted  into  a  battery,  with  the  intent  to  reduce  the 
town.  Having  failed  in  his  design,  he  defaced  the  church,  and  in  his 
brutal  rage  dug  up  the  graves,  and  burned  the  coffins  and  bones  of  the 
dead. 
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A.D.  1653,  fhe  friars  Bnrrendered  the  church  and  monasteiy  to  the 
oorporation,  which  were  Boon  after  razed  to  the  ground,  lest  they 
•honld  be  converted  hj  Cromwell's  troops  into  a  fortification  against 
the  town. 

Henceforth  the  friars  of  this  honse  suffered  in  common  with  their 
brethren  of  the  other  orders,  all  the  persecutions,  to  which  they  were 
subjected. 

Augnstintan  friary  was  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  sea,  in  the 
south  suburbs  of  the  town,  and  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
walls.  It  was  founded  in  1508,  by  Margaret  Athy,  wife  of  Stephen 
Lynch  FitzDominick,  at  the  instance  of  Bichard  Nangle,  an  Augus- 
tlnian  hermit,  who  afterwards  became  archbishop'  of  Tuam.  This  mo- 
nastery was  commenced  by  this  pious  lady  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband  in  Spain.  The  church  and  the  steeple  having  been  finished  on 
his  return,  he  was  surprised  at  beholding  from  the  bay  a  building  so 
stately,  erected  in  a  place  where  there  was  not  a  single  stone  laid  at  the 
time  of  his  departure.  When,  on  landing,  he  discovered  that  it  had 
been  erected  by  his  own  wife,  in  honor  of  St.  Augustine,  his  surprise 
was  converted  into  joy  ;  and  the  good  man,  falling  down  on  his  knees 
01)  the  sea-shore,  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  inspiring  her  with  that 
pious  resolution.  This  lady  afterwards  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint 
James's  tomb,  in  Gallicia  (Spain). 

A.D.  1517,  Eichard  Edmund  de  Burgo  made  grants  to  this  monas- 
tery for  the  souls  of  himself,  his  parents  and  successors. 

A.D.  1570,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  the  corporation,  and  their 
successors,  part  of  the  possessions  of  this  monastery,  then  lately  dis- 
solved, and  which  grant  she  afterwards  renewed  for  forty  years.  James 
L,  AJ).  1603,  granted  all  its  possessions  to  Sir  Greorge  Carew,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  for  ever. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  monastery,  the  friars  removed  to  a  lai^ 
house  within  the  town,  in  which  they  resided  for  many  years.  The 
church,  however,  remained  standing,  and  on  the  building  of  St.  Augas- 
tine^s  fort,  in  1602,  it  was  converted  into  a  store  for  the  use  of  the  sol- 
diery. When  this  fort  was  demolished,  in  1643,  the  monastery  was 
spared,  and  delivered  up  to  the  friars,  by  whom  it  was  repaired  ;  but  in 
1652,  being  again  surrendered  to  the  corporation,  it  was  pulled  down, 
lest  it  should  be  fortified  against  the  town.  Since  that  time  not  a  ves- 
tige of  it  remains. 

Carmelite  friary  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  de  Burgo  fami* 
,  ly,  but  upon  what  authority  or  at  what  period,  is  not  recorded. 

In  1647,  those  friars  opposed  the  Pope's  nuncio,  Binuccini,  and  his 
treatment  of  them  on  the  occasion  formed  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
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aooiuation  against  him  hj  the  imprame  eranoiL  Ibe  ftws  lwt||(^; 
shewn  resistanee  to  the^msheB  of  the  nuncio,  their  dweUing  waa  aiWHirth 
ed  by  nig^t  and  their  penons  abnaed.  In  a  fit  of  rage  he  ocdered|i)|§^ 
bell  to  be  pulled  down,  and  placed  two  priesta  at  the  entry  tQ  tUMHf^ 
chapel,  to  keep  the  people  from  reaorting  tiiere  to  prayeiB*  \^^^, 

lliese  friara  were  soon  after  baniahed  with  the  other  religioiia.J|pj|[ 
clergy,  and  have  never  since  been  reinstated  in  the  town.  :z^ 

Capuchin  friars.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Catholica,,in  1689,:1l|Q[ 
Oapuchins  petitioned  the  corporation  for  leave  to  retom  and  be  ea||]^ 
lished  in  aa  full  and  ample  mamier  within  the  town  aa  their  pi 
formerly  had  been.  The  request  was  granted,  but  they  aoon  ahared 
&to  of  the  other  religioua,  and  have  not  since  revived  in  Galway.       (^ 

Ejiights  Tomplar  were  established  beyond  the  east  gate.  The  oidfp 
being  suppressed  in  1813,  its  possessions  were  given  to  the  HospitalUfi 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  ^^ 

Franciscan  nunnery  of  Saint  Clare.    In  1511,. Walter  Lynch  Xi^' 
Thomas,  who  was  mayor  of  Galway  in  1604,  and  again  in  1513,  bestovn^ 
on  his  dau^ter  a  dweUing-house  near  St.  Nicholas'  church,  which  'Wjff 
afterwards  known  as  ^^  the  house  of  the  poor  nuns  of  the  third  order^ 
St  Francis.^  ^ 

Tliese  nuns  having  presented  a  memorial  to  the  corporation,  in  16^ 
praying  a  grant  of  as  much  ground  in  island  Attenagh  at  the  weat  mjfi. 
of  the  town,  as  would  be  suflScient  for  erecting  a  monastery  and  other 
necessary  buildings ;  their  petition  being  acceded  to^  they  erected  a  . 
handsome  convent  on  that  island ;  but  they  enjoyed  it  only  for  a  short 
period,  as  they  were,  on  the  sxurender  of  Gkdway  in  1652  to  the  troogp 
of  the  Parliamentarians,  obliged  to  disperse  and  retreat  to  foreign  jpaxp^ 
where  those  persecuted  and  defenceless  females  endured  all  the  miseriea 
of  a  long  and  comfortless  exile.  After  a  lapse  of  many  years,  and  on 
the  change  of  political  drcumstances,  which  took  place  during  the  abort 
reign  of  James  IL,  the  few  who  survived,  returned  to  Galway,  and  h%TB 
ever  since  continued. 

■  * 

During  the  persecution  of  1698,  all  the  convents  of  the  town  werOf 
on  the  1st  of  May,  broken  into  by  the  military ;  the  chapels  torn  do^ 
and  every  religious  emblem  destroyed.  The  nuns  were  at  the  same  ta^g^ 
forced  out,  obliged  to  change  their  habits  and  take 'shelter  with  their 
friends  in  the  country.  The  heat  of  the  persecution  somewhat  relaxinig 
they  reassembled  and  came  back  to  their  former  dwellings.  They  ^ 
mained  unmolested  until  the  mayor  of  Galway,  Edward  Eyre,  w«a 
directed,  in  1713,  to  auppreaa  the  ^^  nunneries."  Those  defencelesa  aer* 
vabts  of  the  Most  High,  whose  only  offence  was  the  consecration  of  their 
lives  to  solitude  and  prayer,  were  again  turned  out  of  doors  and  oUigpd 
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to  have  refuge  with  their  Mends.  In  the  height  of  their  distrees,  John 
Bonrke,  the  then  provincial  of  their  order  in  Ireland,  obtained  permia- 
fiion  from  Edmund  Bymef  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  admit  them  into 
his  diocese,  hoping  thej  would  be  less  noticed  in  the  capital  than  in 
Qalway,  as  the  government  watched  the  latter  so  closelj.  A  few  of 
those  ladies  were  sent  to  Dublin ;  but  scarcely  had  thej  reached  there, 
when  the  lords  justices  received  information  of  the  &ct  and  immediatelj 
orders  were  issued  for  their  apprehension ;  as  if  the  arrival  of  a  few 
weak  and  helpless  females  was  calculated  to  overthrow  the  government 
or  endanger  the  stronghold  of  the  Protestant  Church.  In  consequence 
of  the  alarm  which  this  event  caused,  these  ladies  were  arrested  in  the 
habits  of  their  order.  A  proclamation  then  issued,  dated  the  20th  of 
September,  1712,  to  apprehend  the  aforesaid  John  Bourke,  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  doctor  Narj,  popish  priests,  who  presumed  to  exercise 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  laws 
which  German  bayonets  mainlv  established ;  and  it  was  ordered,  that 
all  the  laws  in  forcQ  against  the  Papists  should  be  strictly  carried  into 
execution. 

In  the  meantime,  the  convents  of  G^lway  were  converted  into  bar- 
lacks.  The  storm  again  subsiding,  the  nuns  again  came  forth  firom  their 
retreats,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  regaining  their  former  habitations. 
Ihey  were  visited  again  in  1731,  and  have  continued  since  without  mo- 
lestation. 

Dominican  nunnery.    The  inhabitants  of  Galway  founded  this  nun- 
nery by  the  consent  of  the  general  and  provincial  chapter,  about  the 
year  1644.    Father  Gregory  French,  a  learned  and  virtuous  Dominican, 
-   who  was  afterwards  banished  from  his  native  country,  and  who  died  an 
exile  in  Italy,  was  appointed  the  first  superior. 

When  Galway  was  taken,  in  1652,  by  Cromwell's  forces,  the  nuns, 
with  their  then  vicar,  father  Gregory  O'Ferrall,  went  to  Spain.  Two 
only  of  the  number  survived,  Julia  Nowlan  and  Maria  Lynch,  who 
letumed  to  Galway  in  1686,  by  direction  of  John  Browne,  provincial  of 
.  the  order  in  Ireland.  On  their  arrival,  Julia  Kowlan  was  appointed 
j^oress,  and  the  companion  of  her  exite  subprioress ;  a  house  being 
provided  for  them  in  the  town,  the  community  soon  increased,  and 
became,  before  the  end  of  two  years,  completely  established. 

In  1698,  they  were  again  dispersed.  It  was  most  deplorable,  says 
O'Heyne,  the  historian  of  those  distressing  scenes,  to  witness  the  ones 
and  tears  of  those  oppressed  females,  by  which  their  very  persecutors 
were  moved  to  compassion.  The  convent  was  converted  into  a  barrack; 
however,  the  nuns  remained  secretly  in  town  amongst  their  friends, 
tinder  the  direction  of  Julia  !Nowlan,  the  prioress,  who  was  released  by 
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death  from  aill  her  cniflKsring^  nr  fT01/«tfivd  4?^of  idhcflf  j^bl^i^ 
WM  Biwceeded  by  the  Bab-prioBM6j  HarfaLTttdt  -    >  i ;  -    ^^-'  -  '*'*'^ 

lliejr  WM«  soon  sfter  obfiged  to  d<limrt  Mfii  the^  t&WBt*MU^MlKli^ 
and  dispone  among  their  mliatiTee  in  the  eoimtry,  withiMit  Hie  -iftdl^ 
distant  hope  of  returning.*  In  this  forlbm*  coiidifioiiy  Biigh  OK}aIllNiillf^ 
the  provincial  of  the  order,  having  obtained  permission  fititi  dddHr 
Byrne,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  adinit  fhem  into  his  didcese^  ^S0tf 
of  the  nnns  repaired  Uy  the  capital,  where  thej  airived  in  MUreh,  IW^ 
and  dwelt  together  in^a  honse  in  iElsher's-lane,  <ni  the  nmih'itide  of  4lV 
river.  In  8(9ptember  foUowhig,  thej  removed  to  Ohannel-^^pow,  iMifP^ 
wards  Bmnswick-street,  where  they  originated  the  convent  eif  Mi^ 
Mary  and  Joseph,  of  Dablin.  In  the  meantime,  the  ladies'  wIlV 
remained  near  Galway  returned  to  the  town,  and  having  obtidined  |i6iP 
session  of  thdr  former  abode,  have  ever  since  continned:  >  "^ 

The  names  of  the  sisters  who  fonnded  the-  convent  of  DabIiii,«aMMir 
Maria  Bellew,  Elizabeth  Weever,  Jn^a  Browne,  Honoria  Yanghilitf 
Alicia  Rice,  Helena  Keating,  Oatharine  Fl'mikett,  and  Maria  VhaiheUt 

Maria  Bellew  was  constituted  the  prioress  of  the  new  coffrtttt 
Oatharine  Plunkett,  havings  obtained  the  permission  of  her  supei^ib^ 
repaired  to  Brussels,  where  she  remained  untU  recalled  for  tibe  pufpiwV 
of  establishing  a  convent  at  Drogheda.  .^^i^M 

In  the  year  1759,  theM  lrai«  tlqrtyaBe  nuns  in  the  conv6Dfr.4|P 
G:alway ;  their  names  are — ^Anastasia  Lynch,  prioress ;  Maria  Lyiitty 
subpriorese ;  Maria  Lynch,  Margaret  Darey,  Christina  Diarcy^  JuUboft 
Bodkin,  Elizabeth  Lynch,  Margaret  Browne,  Brigid  Kirwan,  H&ii 
Kelly,  Cecilia  Kelly,  Brigid  Geraldine,  Marcella  French,  Cathafbttt 
Lynch,  Elisabeth  Browne,  Brigid  Browne,  Barbara  Blake,  Matfiif 
Browne,  Theresia  Browne-,  Catharine  Nowlan,  Elizabeth  Bodkin,  Mai^ 
oella  Darcy,  Anna  French,  Monica  Bodkin,  Elizabeth  Yaughan,  Maria 
Bodkin,  Anna  Bodkin,  Marcella  Blake,  Anastasia  Blake,  Monica  3oy&tif( 
and  Maria  Joyce.  '(^ 

May  the  constancy  of  those  faithftil  souls,  and  their  heroic  exanipto 
under  trial  and  persecution  for  the  sake  of  their  holy  faith,  tend  M 
strengthen  and  support  those  of  their  sex  who  are  scattered  over  lUlf 
vasi  country,  under  every  affliction  and  under  every  danger  to  wlddl} 
their  morals,  as  well  as  their  faith,  mi^  be  exposed.  "^^i 

Augustinian  nunnery  was  established  in  Middlenitreet,  early  iii< 
the  hist  century.  In  1781,  the  mayor  reported  that  he  had  searched  Ai^ 
house,  and  that  none  were  found  but  servants  therein ;  but  that  ht^ 
discovered  in  it  seven  rooms,  ten  beds  in  which,  it  was  apprehended,  Hit' 
reputed  nuns  lay  before  their  diq>ersion. 
.  NunnOTy,  to  the  west  of  the  town«  was  situated  in  aa  island'  of 


X^ngh  Corrib,  bnt  of  its  history  nothing  is  recorded.  With  regard  to 
•this  nannery  being  situated  in  the  island,  Arolidall  must  be  under  a 
mistake.  There  is  an  island  called  Inisnagoile,  on  which  there  are 
^tensive  ruins.  This  nunnery,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  natives, 
was  situated  near  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where  they  still  point  out  an 
artificial  stone  path  leading  from  the  building.    See  Inis  an  Ghoil,  &c. 

Imay,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Gal  way  county. 

Saint  Fechin  founded  the  monastery  of  this  island.  The  annals  of 
the  Four  Masters  record  the  death  of  Fergus,  vicar  of  lomaith.  It 
appears  that  this  island  was  one  of  the  last  retreats  of  Paganism  in  Ire- 
land. The  account  of  the  erection  of  tiiis  monastery  is  as  follows,  from 
the  latin  of  Colgan : 

"  On  a  certain  night,  the  holy  man  (Fechin)  being  in  the  monastery 
of  Balljsadare,  (county  of  Sligo,)  was  by  an  angel  admonished  in  his 
sleep,  that  it  was  the  divine  will  that  he  should  go  to  a  certain  island  of 
the  ocean  (Imay),  situated  in  the  western  district  of  C!onnaught.  Saint 
Fechin  obeys  the  warning  of  the  angel,  and  with  the  intention  of  gaining 
many  souls  to  God  and  increasing  the  monastic  institute,  accompanied 
Ifj  some  disciples,  he  sought  the  island,  where  he  proposed  to  dwell  and 
build  a  church.  But  the  inhabitants,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  devil, 
endeavoured  by  all  means  to  exclude  him :  hence,  at  night  they  several 
times  cast  into  the  sea  the  spades,  axes,  iron  tools,  and  other  instru- 
ments, which  the  monks  used  in  the  work  of  building ;  but  as  often  as 
.they  were  thus  cast,  so  often  being  thrown  back  on  shore,  they  were 
fimnd  by  the  monks  in  the  morning.  But  when  the  man  of  God  and 
Us  monks,  thus  meeting  with  the  opposition  of  the  people,  persisted  in 
oontinual  labours,  watchings  and  fastings,  and  the  people  hardened  in 
malice,  denied  them  all  nourishment,  at  length  two  of  the  brethren 
perished,  being  exhausted  through  want.  But  Saint  Fechin,  having 
poured  forth  for  his  servants  a  prayer  to  the  Lord,  in  complying  with 
whose  will,  those  who  were  thus  exhausted  had  perished,  merited  that 
liiey  should  be  recalled  to  life.  And  when  the  reports  of  the  occurrence 
had  reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  Guarius,  son  of  Colman,  he  took  care 
that  sufBcient.  nourishment  in  meat  and  drink  should  be  brought  to 
Saint  Fechin.  lie  added  also  his  royal  phial,  which  even  to  this  day  is 
^led  '  Cruach  Fechin.'  Afterwards,  all  the  islanders  being  converted 
to  Christ,  were  baptized  by  Saint  Fechin,  and  they  consigned  themselves 
«id  their  island  to  the  use  and  service  of  the  saint  and  his  successors." 

The  king  mentioned  in  this  account  was  the  generous  and  hospitable 
Ouaire  of  Connaught,  who  died  A.D.  663. 

Inis  na  Ghoil  Craibhtaigh,  the  island  of  the  devout  foreigner. 
.    This  island  has  two  chapels — ^the  one  dedicated  to  Saint  Patrick,  the 


Us 

Other  to  the  saint  from  whom  it^is  named,  and  &i  which^  it 

is  buried.    Mnrgesins  Olfioc,  archbidiop  of  Tiiflaii  cBed  in  fb»'  Ubidt, 

A.D.  1128.  ''>^«« 

The  first  chapel  is  called  Temple-Patrick,  and  nndonbtedl j  Mfli 
marks  of  a  very  high  antiquity,  and  is,  pephape,  as  the  tradition  of  >tta 
country  asserts,  of  the  same  age  with  tlie  apostle.  It  fa  liot  edgNb 
determine  who  the  derout  stranger  is,  from  whom  the  island  has  deidfid 
its  name. 

A  monumental  slab  or  pillar,  about  fi>nr  fbet  hig^  situated  mlNa 
little  distance  fit>m  Temple-Patrick,  serves  to  throw  light  on  the  bfaM^ 
of  the  dcTOut  foreigner.  The  letters  on  this  slab  are  very  deeply  Vll^ 
and  in  perfect  preservation,  and  are  read  as  follows,  in  English :        ^^ 

^  lie  Lugnaedon  Mac  Lmenneh." 
The  stone  of  Lugnaedon,  son  of  limenueh.  ^^^ 

It  is  related  in  the  transactions  of  Saint  Patrick,  that  when  at  Qfitt, 
in  Magh  Aoi,  the  very  neighbourhood  of  which  we  treat,  he  iMs 
solicited  by  his  Gallic  disciples  and  followers  to  assign  them  situatSeriify 
in  which  they  could  lead  lives  of  retirement  and  contempIati<m|  « 
request  with  which  the  saint  complied.  Of  these  Galls  or  Franks,  itto 
were  fifteen  in  number,  with  one  sister,  the  names  of  three  are  ei^ 
given — Bemicius,  Emicius  and  Inaepius.  As  those  foreigners  hM% 
settled  in  this  locality  at  so  cdEU'ly  a  period,  the  devout  foreigner  seMiii 
to  be  one  of  them.  In  ah  ancient  list  of  Saint  Patrick's  followers  ^• 
household,  a  Saint  Lugnath  is  set  down  as  the  pilot  of  the  apostle ;  M^ 
again,  the  most  ancient  authorities  concur  in  stating  that  Lugnath  wis 
one  of  the  seven  sons  of  the  Lombard,  the  nephew  of  Saint  Patrick^ 
his  sister  Liemania.  Their  names  are  as  follow — Sechnall,  or  Secuii- 
dinus,  a  bishop;  Nechtan,  a  bishop;  Dabonna,  a  saint;  Mogonwi| 
a  saint ;  Darioc,  a  saint ;  Auxilius,  a  bishop ;  Lughnat,  a  saint  Hie 
ancient  martyrologies  state,  that  the  mother  of  these  sons  of  the  Lombad 
was  Liemania,  the  daughter  of  Calphumius,  and  sister  of  Saint  PatiUk. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Bestitutus,  called  the  Lombard,  was  ever'Aa 
Ireland.  Liemania  has  been  buried  in  Finnuaii^abha,  on  the  bank»^ 
the  Boyne.  See  Bjll-Clogher,  county  Louth.  Other  sistere  of  SafiAt 
Patrick  are  also  spoken  of,  such  as  Lupita  and  Darerca;  and  thoMg^ 
there  may  be  room  to  question  the  authorities  respecting  the  latte, 
there  seems  to  be  no  just  ground  to  call  in  question  the  history  of  die 
Lombard  and  Liemania ;  the  constant  tradition  of  the  country,  moreoviTi 
records  those  seven  sons,  and  also  reference  is  fi^uently  made  to  the 
seven  churches  of  those  seven  brothers.  •  ■* 

Inisquin,  an  island  of  Lough  Corrib,  and  in  the  barony  of  CSare. 
Bt  Brendan  founded  the  monastery  of  Lifaquin,  and  having  resigned  tiie 
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government  oi;Clonfert,  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufe  in  this  retreat, 
preparing  himself  for  the  way  of  all  flesh. 

Saint  Meldan  was  the  successor  of  the  founder,  and  was  of  the  Sept 
Hna-cuin  from  which  the  island  took  its  name,  and  which  possessed  the 
conntrj  about  Lough  Orbsen  (the  ancient  name  of  Lough  Corrib). 
Bt  Meldan  was  abbot  of  Liis-hua-cuin,  about  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century,  and  was  also  probably  a  bishop.  The  memory  of  St.  Meldan 
was  universally  respected.  In  this  island  the  great  St.  Fursey,  whose 
mother  was  a  native  of  Hy-brun  in  Gonnaught,  repaired  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Meldan  and  spent  some  years  under  his  guidance.  St.  Meldan 
died  some  time  before  the  year  626,  and  his  festival  is  observed  on  the 
7th  of  February. 

Kilbought,  in  the  barony  of  Athenry,  and  four  miles  east  of  Lough- 
rea-  The  family  of  Waley  founded  this  monastery,  and  in  the  inquisi- 
tion, the  6th  of  Elizabeth,  express  mention  is  made,  that  the  Franciscans 
of  the  third  order  were  possessed  of  this  friary. 

A.D.  1507,  Mathew  Macreagh,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  died  here. 

Kilbrenan.  The  monastery  of  Kilbrenan  with  its  appurtenances, 
ecmtaining  one  acre,  six  small  cottages  in  the  town  of  Kilbrenan,  thirty 
acres  of  arable  land  and  fifteen  of  pasture  in  the  said  town,  were  granted, 
together  with  the  abbey  of  Mayo,  to  the  burgesses  and  commonalty  of 
Athenry. 

Kilcorban.  The  church  of  this  monastery  was  dedicated  to  St.  Cor- 
ban.  This  saint  is  suppossd  to  be  the  Gerban,  of  Eilcerban,  near  Tarah 
in  Meath,  who  died,  A.D.  500.  Tliis  church  was  afterwards  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

A.D.  1446,  Thomas  de  Burgo,  bishop  of  Glonfert,  with  the  consent 
of  his  chapter,  granted  this  chapel  with  some  land  adjoining,  to  the 
fiiars  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Dominick,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  John 
Fitzrery,  vicar  general  of  that  order  and  his  brethren.  Pope  Eugene 
IV.  confirmed  the  donation,  by  bull  directed  to  the  abbot  of  Vianova 
or  abbey  Gormogan,  in  the  diocese  of  Glonfert.  The  bishop  died  the 
same  year 

In  this  church  of  the  Rosary  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  there  was  a 
Btatue  of  the  immaculate  mother  of  our  Redeemer,  of  which  John 
O'Heyne  thus  speaks,  "Tlie  frequent  miracles  which  Q^kJ  performs 
through  that  statue,  daily  confirm  the  Gatholics  in  the  true  faith  and  in 
the  veneration  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven." 

Killcolgap,  in  the  baron  of  Doonkillen,  and  diocese  of  Eilmacduach. 
St.  Golgan  or  Oolga  was  the  brother  of  St.  Foila,  a  holy  virgin  of  the 
house  of  Hy  Fiachra  in  South  Gonnaught  Another  branch  of  this  family 
of  Hy  Fiachra  is  the  O'Dowda  of  Ilreragh,  North  Gonnaught 


Saint  OolgB  was  the  son  of  Aidtm  or  Hii£^  «  ff^  fftsn/Saai^M 
Dathy  or  David,  the  king  of  Irdanid,  who  wav"  killed  hj  KghttiiM  i<|i 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  while  on  a  ndlitarjr  expedition  in  that  ^fifoMrj. 
The  featiyal  of  Ool^  is  marked  at  the  aoth  of  Fehniaty.  ^  v|!- 

Eilcolgan,  in  the  dioceee  of  d^tfert^  over  wiuch  another  €la)g%A 
diBciple  of  8t  Colnmbkille,  presided,  and  to  wkom  Adamnan  inhodnijl 
the  sainted  abbot  of  Hy  as  speaking  aboot  iiis  diocese.  BSs  JsmMi 
also  observed  on  the  20th  of  Febmary.  u^ 

Eilloonnell— -see  TeannondearbhiU,  conntj  Mayo — gives  its  nuMilp 
tbe  barony,  and  is  seven  miles  west  of  BaUinasloe.  ,  ■  *t^ 

An  ancient  abbey  or  chnrch,  over  which  St.  Oonall  pmdded,  wmfk 
was  dedicated  to  him.  .  Of  this  saint  scarcely  any  record  remains  ezdfeft 
tiittt  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  brother  of  the  holy  virgin  Athracta^  Whose 
name  we  shall  meet  with  in  another  place.  Conall  is  supposed  to  bam 
been  a  bishop.    His  festival  is  marked  at  the  18th  of  March. 

A  monastery  for  Franciscan  fiiars  was  founded  in  Eillconnell  ab<Mt 
the  year  1400  by  William  O'Eelly,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  Aa 
obitnary  of  the  abbey,  as  having  occurred  in  May,  1464. 

At  the  Resolution  of  monasteries,  it  was  granted  to  Ghartos  Otl^ 
thorpe.  "^ 

AJD.  1604,  the  Oatholics  repaired  this  monastery.  /^ 

Saint  Conall  is  called  one  of  the  four  beautiful  saints  of  J$9r 
land. 

Hie  reform  of  the  strict  observance  was  received  in  this  abbey  Awtt 
the  year  1460.  The  property  of  this  house  was  given  to  Lewis  Brisk|t| 
Esq.,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  for  the  term  of  fifty  years  at  the  annual  rsBl 
of  82s.  Irish. 

Killcoonagh,  in  the  barony  of  Clare.  St  Cuanna  was  maternal  bro- 
ther to  St.*  Carthag,  of  Lismore.  Having  governed  Edllcoonagh  eifber 
as  abbot  or  pastor,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  abbot  of  lismofe 
immediately  succeeding  Carthag,  and  perhaps  as  bishop.  Another  B^fyft 
of  this  name  occurs  in  the  Irish  calendars,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Saiat 
Columba,  and  whose  church  was  situated  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  dao 
called  after  him. 

The  festival  of  St  Cuanna  is  observed  on  the  4th  of  February,  die 
year  of  his  death  being  unknown. 

Tlpraid,  prince  of  Hy  Fiachra,  is  said  to  have  given  the  site  of  i|iia 
.  religious  foundation.  f  -. 

Kilereunata,  called  the  nunnery  ^^  of  the  Chaste  wood,"  was  founded 
by  Cathal  Crovbh-dearg  O'Connor,  AJ).  1200,  for  Benedictine  nuVi' 
The  cells  of  Inchmean  in  Mayo,  and  Ardcam  in  Eoscommon  were  aftep^ 
wards  annend  to  this  nunnery. 
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AJ).  1301,  died  the  lady  abbess  Fynola  (Penelope),  daughter  of 
Feljjn  O'Connor.    Derbhill  O'Connor  was  the  last  abbess.* 

At  the  suppression  of  monasteries  it  was  granted  to  Hichardy  earl  oi 
danrickard. 

!Killfaile,  in  the  diocese  of  Ealmacduach.  St  Faila  or  Foila,  whose 
memory  is  revered  in  this  churchy  was  the  daughter  of  Hugh  or  Aldus, 
great  grandson  of  Dathj,  king  of  Ireland.  Three  brothers  of  hers  are 
jreckoned  among  the  Irish  saints,  Colgan,  Aldus  and  Sorar.  The  year 
of  her  death  is  not  known.  Her  festival  is  observed  on  the  3d  of  March. 
Hie  reputation  of  this  holy  woman  is  very  great,  as  her  church  has  been 
the  resort  of  pilgrims  during  centuries. 

Ealline  Bondina.  A.D.  1428,  was  built  this  monastery  for  Francis- 
oaoB  of  the  third  order,  which,  according  to  Wadding,  became  one  of 
the  most  considerable  houses  of  that  order. 

Elilloebhain,  in  the  diocese  of  Clonfert.  It  is  related,  that  St  Mac- 
cecht,  of  Domnach-Loebhain,  made  the  famous  relic  called  '^FinfiEUr 
dheach."  He  was  one  of  the  artificers  of  St  Patrick.  The  relic  was  a 
belL  St  Patrick  is  recorded  to  have  distributed  bells  for  the  use  of  the 
churches ;  and  an  officer,  called  ^'  aistire  "  in  Irish,  which  means  a  bell- 
man, existed  in  his  time.  Thus  at  Armagh,  St.  Sinell  is  styled  '^  Cam- 
panarius,"  the  Latin  of  the  Irish  word  referred  to.  It  is  then  apparent, 
that  bells  existed  in  the  early  ages  of  Uio  Irish  church.  There  has  been 
jtme  preserved  on  Croagh  Patrick,  in  Mayo,  which  is  said  to  have  be- 
koged  to  the  apostle.  BeUs  have  been  first  invented  in  a  town  of  Italy 
called  "  Campana." 

Silmacduach,  called  after  St  Colman,  the  son  of  Duach,  a  bishop's 


Maurice  Ileyan,  bishop  of  this  see,  erected,  A.D.  1283,  a  monastery 
here  for  canons  regular  of  St  Augustine. 

A.D.  1289,  John  was  abbot 

There  is  a  holy  well  in  this  place,  with  a  circular  inclosure.    The 

church  of  this  building,  though  small,  was  a  very  handsome  one.    The 

pillars  and  arches,  from  the  entrance  to  the  altar  and  east  window,  are 

finished  in  an  elegant  style,  and  the  angles  at  the  east  end  are  worked 

in  pillars. 

•    The  round  tower  of  Kilmacduagh  leans  seventeen  feet  and  fr  half 

from  the  perpendicular.    The  celebrated  tower  of  Pisa,  in  Italy,  leans 

only  thirteen  feet. 

Killmac-Dara,  off  the  coast  of  Connemara,  and  in  the  parish  of  Moy- 
rus.  Tliis  saint  is  known  by  the  name  of  Senach,  the  son  of  Dara.  The 
island  is  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  dedicated  to  this  saint.  Here  his  sta- 
tue of  wood  remained  for  ages,  imtil  Malachy  O'Quely,  archbishop  of 

30 
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« 

Xtiam^  oaufled  it  to  be  buried  ander  gnmnd,  probablj  to  pMiRiPt 
.  aaaeveratiooll  which  were  cnstomaij,  and  wlddi  the  olargy  iiM*|^ 
preventt  <.^tfHi«i 

The  bronze  cross  of  the  saint  still  exists,  and  his  altar  is  8laifr'|^ 
•erred  in  the  parish  chorcL  His  festival  is  obserred  as  patron  of 
0a  the  16th  of  July,  though  marked  in  the  Irish  oalendaxs  at  the 
of  September.  The  little  church  of  MacDara  measnres  fifteeii  ftMdli 
length,  and  eleven  broad ;  and  its  walla,  two  feet  eight  inchea  thiaijfiitc 
built  of  stones  of  great  size,  and  its  roof  of  the  same  materiaLT-  {Ha 
enrcolar  stone-house  of  this  saint,  built  without  cement,  and  ia  il^aaVM 
style,  still  remains,  but  greatly  dilapidated ;  it  is  an  oval  of  twencyftlb 
feet  by  eighteen,  and  its  walls  are  seven  feet  in  thickness.  ik 

Madura  is  venerated  as  the  principal  saint  of  the  western  ooatt'Ol 
Ireland.  •<•  •  t 

Eiltullagh,  a  cell  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Erancis,  was  built  4ecej 
acme  time  before  the  year  1441.  r^'  '^ 

Eilmurry,  in  the  barony  of  Beallymoe,  was  given  to  GilWUB 
O'Oahan,  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  by  ElizabetL  It  was  a  mandi' 
eantfriaiy.  uni 

Einalekin,  a  commandery  of  knights  hospitallers,  was  founded  :lMif« 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  O'Flaherfy.  -^i 

A.D.  1810,  John  was  prior.  John  de  Blohely  was  prior,  and  a  ikixi 
John  succeeded,  who  sued  John  de  Burgh  for  a  townland  in  TaDafi 
M^uskyn,  of  which  John  O'Leyn,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  had  unlawful) 
disseized  the  former  prior. 

A  Franciscan  friary  was  founded  here  before  the  year  1325. 

A.D.  1859,  Hugh  Bernard  was  provincial  of  the  Franciscans  ii 
Ireland. 

A.D.  1488,  John  O'Heyn,  the  provincial,  was  made  bishop  of  CRon 
fert 

A.D.  1447,  John  With,  minister  of  the  order,  was  elected  Wahnf 
but  was  not  consecrated. 

Loughreagh,  a  market  town  in  the  barony  of  Doonkillen. 

Garmelito  friary.  Bichard  de  Burgo,  earl  of  Ulster,  founded 'Aa 
monastery  in  the  year  1800,  for  the  Carmelites,  under  the  invocatia|i4X 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

nils  abbey  was  granted  to  Bichard,  earl  of  Olanriokard. 

A  leper-house  was  also  founded  in  this  town. 

Maghele.  St  Abban,  who  died  A.D.  680,  built  three  churdies  h 
this  plain. 

,  Keeliok,  in  the  barony  of  Longford,  and  four  miles  east  of  GlonlNrt 
O'Madden,  lord  of  the  country  founded  this  abbey  for  conventual  Fran 


^Bcanfl*  The  sitnation  of  it  was  deligfatM,  and  the  building  itself  spa- 
dons  and  beautifnl.  During  the  winter  months,  the  friaiy  was  sur* 
founded  by  the  inundations  of  the  river  Shannon. 

In  the  year  1203,  William  de  Burgo,  the  conqueror  of  Oonnaught, 
marched  at  the  iiead  of  a  great  army  into  that  province,  and  on  to  Mee- 
lick ;  profanely  converted  the  church  into  a  stable,  round  which  he 
erected  a  castle,  of  a  circular  form,  wherein  he  was  seen  to  eat  flesh 
during  the  whole  time  of  lent. 

Hie  monastery  of  Meelick  was  granted  to  Sir  John  King,  wlio 
assigned  it  to  the  earl  of  Clanrickard. 

Muck-enis,  in  Lough-dearg,  and  bordering  on  the  county  of  Gal- 
way.    The  festival  of  St.  Eegulus  is  held  here  on  the  16th  of  October. 

Ivar,  a  northman  or  Dane,  having  arrived  at  Limerick,  proceeded 
along  the  Shannon,  with  his  followers,  and  set  fire  to  this  establishment, 
A.D.  946.  In  this  year  they  were  defeated  by  Comgall  IL,  and  again, 
in  948,  this  king  defeated  them  in  another  battle,  in  which  the  Danish 
king,  Blacar,  and  a  thousand  of  his  men,  lost  their  lives. 

Pallice,  eleven  miles  north-west  of  Portumna.  A  friary  for  Carme- 
lites, under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  founded  at  Kal* 
tiagh  na  Pallice,  by  Bermingham,  lord  of  Athenry,  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

August  27th,  thirty-first  of  Elizabeth,  a  grant  was  made  to  John  ' 
Bawson,  of  this  monastery,  with  a  church  and  chapel  in  ruins,  a  quar- 
ter of  land,  sixty  acres  of  arable  and  sundry  other  lands  in  the  county, 
to  hold  the  same  forever,  in  free  soccage,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £8  12s. 
7d.,  Irish  money. 

Portumna,  a  town  on  the  river  Shannon,  in  the  barony  of  Longford. 
The  Cistercians  of  Dunbrody  having  forsaken  this  cell,  O'Madden,  the 
dynast  of  the  country,  gave  it,  with  the  approbation  of  the  former  pos- 
sessors, to  the  Dominicans,  who  erected  a  convent  and  church  dedicated 
to  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  they  also  erected  a 
steeple,  cemetery,  and  all  other  necessary  buildings. 

Pope  Martin  V.  confirmed  by  bull  their  possessions,  and  granted,  in 
Kovember,  1426,  indulgences  to  all  who  contributed  towards  the  build- 
ing. The  walls  are  still  nearly  entire,  and  shew  that  the  monastery  of 
Portumna  was  not  an  ignoble  structure. 

When  de  Burgo  wrote  his  "  Hibemia  Dominicana,"  the  earl  of 
Clanrickard  was  in  possession  of  the  property  belonging  to  this  abbey. 

Among  the  brothers  of  this  abbey,  Malachy  O'Loghlin,  Bidiard 
O'Madden,  Edmund  MacEgan,  (and  de  Bargo  adds  another  to  the  num- 
ber,) Christopher  Walsh,  were  men  of  publicly  acknowledged  virtue. 
Christopher  Walsh  was  a  missionary  apostolic  ;  havii^  studied  in  Spain, 


»ad  having  letmrne^  tp  Lrcilaiid,  be  tnffiartd  *  piocb  dmrng  Qm  MWTJtWP 
of  Chxnn^elL  The  agteihood^rf  the  order  boitt  a  hut  fcr  liiin»  jii  nWlt 
he  lay  concealed.  He  was  beloved  by  all  forbiaoaiidQr.andMHgMII' 
GhriJk^er  died,  AJ>.  1707.  .        7  a 

Batlimal,  or  KiU-Fiusa.  Saint  Fnney  founded  tiw  mMUlt 
menL.  It  was  eitiiated  near  Longh  Conrib,  and.  in  the  deapeijKjiif 
Annadown.  .:xi:tt. 

Saint  Fursey  is  called  one  of  the  fpnr  beautifiil  paints  of  ^nVmlf 
Hi0  acts,  as  a  misflioTMiry,  are  elsewhere  notieed.  He  is  said*to.  haTfih^A 
visions,  in  which  he  saw  the  bishops  Secan  and  Meldan^  whoPKjJH^ 
thought,  on  their  approaching  him,  to  be  dead ;  &om  them  he  r^qffinA 
much  instractioii  concerning  the  dreadful  effects  of  pride  and  of  iipaj^ 
dience  to  superiors  of  every  description,  the  duties  of  ecdesiastioa.  aii^ 
monk^  but  particularly  the  nature  and  heinousness  of  inward  and  ;ifiH- 
ritnal  or  sacrilegious  sins«  They  told  him,  that  some  glory  in  what  ttMIT 
have;  received  from  Qod,  as  if  they  acquired  it  by  their  own,  lab^. 
Others  afflict  their  bodies  by  abstinence  and  fasting  (abstinence  wnt^ 
days  i$  ridiculed  by  the  adveisaries  of  the  Catholic  church,  who  1^017 
in  the  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible ;  should  they  read  in  thatjHl- 
cred  volume  of  the  fall  of  nuui|  they  will  find  that  the  only  law  wl)uj^ 
the  Lord  God  imposed  on  man,  the  masterpiece  of  creation,  was  the  JKVf 
*  of  abstinence,)  and  are  shocked  at  the  slightest  external  tranagresaioiii^ 
while  they  think  nothing  of  pride,  which  drove  angels  firom  heara^i 
(because,  according  to  St.  John  Crysostom,  those  proud  spirits  refaanil 
to  adore  the  divine  Word,  when  the  Eternal  Father  revealed  i^e  inpav- 
nation  in  time,)  nor  of  avarice,  i,  e.  the  desire  of  knowing  good  laiid 
evil,  by  which  our  first  parents  forfeited  the  bliss  of  the  terrestriaJL para- 
dise ;  nor  of  envy,  which  induced  Cain  to  kill  his  brother  Abel ;  nor  q^ 
false  testimony,  by  which  our  Saviour  was  condemned, — and  thus  thqr 
regard  those  that  are  the  most  grievous  in  the  sight  of  Qod,  as  sina^of 
the  lightest  description.  And  those  saints  added, — ^it  is  not  enough  .^ 
chastise  the  body,  unless  the  soul  be  cured  of  malice  and  iniqu|j^« 
<<  Charity,"  said  they,  ^^  is  the  root  and  source  of  all  good  works."  St 
Fursey  is  said  to  have  had  those  visions  in  the  year  627,  having  probH' 
bly  founded  Bathmat  two  or  three  years  previously.  It  seems  he^i^ 
signed  the  administration  of  this  house,  as  we  find  him  announcing  over 
Ireland,  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  those  visions,  and  for  ten  years, 
preaching  and  exhorting  the  people  to  repentance. 

There  are  no  traces  of  this  monastery. 

KoaSf  a  monastery  for  conventual  Franciscans,  was  founded  in  thi^ 
place,  whioh  is  in  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  A.D.  1431.  It  is  a  very  9f^ 
puj  place,  Borrounded  on  all  sides  by  water.  » 


JLD.  1470,  the  reform  of  the  strict  observance  was  introduced. 

Rosserelly,  in  the  barony  of  Clare,  situated  on  the  river  of  Boss. 
Tne  Lord  Granard  founded  this  monastery  for  the  strict  observants, 
.AJD.  1498. 

A.D.  1509,  a  chapter  of  the  Franciscan  order  was  held  here. 

At  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  this  monastery  was  granted 
to  the  earl  of  Clanrickard. 

•  A.D.  1604,  tlie  Eoman  Catholics  repaired  the  abbey  of  Eosserelly ; 
its  ruins,  which  still  remain,  show  it  to  have  been  a  very  extensive 
buflding ;  it  has  been  lately  purchased  by  the  archbishop  of  Tuam. 

Sleushancogh,  a  monastery  of  conventual  Franciscans,  which  was, 
at  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  granted  to  Sir  Francis  Sammes, 
or  Symes. 

Teagh-Saxon,  two  miles  west  of  Athenry.  This  ancient  establish- 
ment was  burned  by  lightning,  in  the  year  1177. 

Its  name  tells  its  purpose,  and  shews  that  Ireland  was  at  one  time 
the  mart  of  literature  and  the  home  of  the  Saxon  stranger. 

A  friary  of  small  dimensions  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll. 
of  England,  by  a  member  of  the  Bourke  family,  for  Franciscans  of  the 
third  order. 

It  was,  with  its  appurtenances,  granted  to  the  burgesses  and  com- 
monalty of  Athenry. 

Temple-Moyle,  another  friary  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis, 
ftimded  after  the  year  1441. 

It  was  granted  to  Edmond  Barrett. 

Tombeola,  in  the  barony  .of  Ballynahinch,  a  monastery  of  Domini- 
cans, founded  by  O'Flaherty,  about  1427,  assisted  by  the  friars  of 
Athenry.  There  were  usually  eight  members  in  this  house.  Though 
the  building  was  wholly  demolished  in  tlie  beginning  of  Queen  Eliza* 
beth's  reign,  and  the  stones  even  of  the  church  were  made  use  of 
towards  building  a  castle  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  friars  remained  till 
fliey  were  expelled  by* the  Cromwellians. 

Kichard  Martin,  of  Dangan,  had  been  the  possessor  of  its  property, 
when  De  Burgo  wrote. 

Tnam,  in  the  barony  of  Tuam,  is  a  market  town  and  borough,  and 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Connaught. 

Saint  Jarlath  is  the  patron  saint.  Three  abbots  of  Tnam  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned. 

A.D.  808,  died  the  abbot  Cellach,  son  of  Eochad. 

A.D.  877,  died  in  October,  Nuadat  Hua  Bolcain,  abbot  and  an- 
diorite. 


A.D.  879,  died  Oormac,  son  of  Kieraii)  abbot  of  X^Mmi  «iid  prite^ 
Clonfert  -'    < 

Prioiy  of  St  John  the  Bftptirt.  TiidelvM  O^Ciooiiar,  Idng  oi  Ifpf 
land,  founded  this  priory  about  the  year  1140,  the  order  of  which  iell^t 
known.  The  property  of  this  abbey  war  granted  tot  Biohard^eail  ^ 
Clanrickard. 

Abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  founded  by  %  laeinber  of  thsf  Al 
Burgo  family,  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  of  EnglMd, 
for  Premonstre  canons.  '   r  -'^- 

A.D.  1204,  William  Bourke  burned  the  ohmchioB  of  Tnam.  <  ttk 
death  has  been  noticed  at  Knockmoy.  The  posterity  and  folioweyi  Xif 
this  man  have  supplanted  the  O'Cionnors,  O'Flaherties,  and*  the  CUtie 
tribes  of  Connaught ;  and  their  Celtic  descendants  have  been,  with  sooM 
fSerw  exceptions,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  "  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water."  Such  has  been  the  bitter  fruit  of  those  xmnatml 
dissensions,  which  have  prostrated  the  energies  of  the  kingdom,  ^and 
rendered  triumphant  the  adventures  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders.  '^'  • 

Giolla  Chriost  O'Laghtnan,  abbot  of  this  house,  was  droMrned  in  the 
Irish  sea,  A.D.  1251. 

August  20th,  twentieth  of  ElizabeUi,  this  monastery  and  its 
sions,  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  two  quarters,  containing  eighty 
of  arable  and  twenty  of  pasture,  with  the  tithes  of  com,  were  gnmted 
to  the  burgesses  and  commonalty  of  Athenry . 

A.D.  1134,  the  town  of  Tuam  was  stormed,  and  the  cathedral  burned 
by  the  Dalcassians. 

A.D.  1164,  the  cathedral  was  again  burned. 

The  cathedral  was,  it  seems,  erected  between  the  years  IISO  and 
1150,  when  Aod  O'Hoissin  became  bishop  of  Tuam.  In  this  picos 
imdertaking  he  was  assisted  by  Turlogh  O'Connor,  king  of  IrelandL 
Of  this  church,  the  chancel  only  remains ;  and  that  portion  of  it  makes 
us  acquainted  with  the  general  style  of  its  architecture,  and  shews  that 
it  was  not  only  a  larger,  but  a  more  splendid  stmcture,  than  Connao% 
church  at  CasheU,  and  fully  worthy  of  the  monarch  by  whom  it  was 
chiefly  erected. 

The  chancel  is  a  square  of  twenty-six  leet,  in  external  measurement, 
and  the  walls  four  feet  in  thickness.  Its  east  end  is  perforated  by  three 
circular-headed  windows,  each  five  feet  in  height  and  eighteen  inches 
in  width  externally,  but  splayed  on  the  inside  to  the  width  of  five 
feet.  These  windows  are  ornamented  with  zig-zag  and  other  mouldings, 
both  within  and  without,  and  are  connected  with  each  other  by  string- 
course mouldings,  of  which  the  external  one  is  ornamented  with  patera. 


In  the  south  wall  there  is  a  window  similarly  decorated,  bat  of  smaller 
rize. 

The  great  feature  of  this  chancel  is  its  triumphal  arch,  which  is 
considered  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  its  kind  remaining  in 
Ireland*  It  is  composed  externally  of  six  semicircular,  concentric  and 
recessed  arches,  of  which  the  outer  is  twenty  feet  six  inches  wide  at  its 
base,  and  nineteen  feet  five  inches  in  height ;  and  the  inner,  fifteen  feet 
eight  inches  in  width,  and  sixteen  in  height.  The  shafts  of  the  colunms, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  outennost  at  each  side,  are  semicircu- 
lar and  unomamented ;  but  their  capitals,  which  are  rectangular,  on  a 
a^nicircular  torus,  are  very  richly  sculptured,  chiefly  with  a  variety  ot 
interlaced  tracery,  and  in  two  instances  with  grotesque  human  heads. 
Hie  imposts  are,  at  one  side,  very  richly  sculptured  with  a  scroll  and 
other  ornaments,  and  at  the  other  side  present  a  kind  of  inverted  ogive ; 
and  these  imposts  are  carried  along  the  face  of  the  wall,  as  tablets. 
The  bases  are  unadorned,  and  consist  of  a  torus  and  double  plinth* 
The  arch  mouldings  consist  of  the  nebule,  diamond  frette,  and  varieties 
of  the  chevron,  the  execution  of  which  is  remai'kable  for  its  beauty. 

The  cross  of  Tuam,  which  justly  ranks  as  the  finest  monument  of  its 
daas  and  age  remaining  in  Ireland,  has  been  noticed  elsewhere.  (See 
the  transactions  of  Aod  O'Hoissin,  archbishop  of  Tuam.) 


■ 
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CHAPTER    XLVII.  -Ui^-M 


OOUNTT  OF  KSBBT 

AiNLASxm.  Aodh,  son  of  Connor,  eon  of  Anliflb  mor  CDonoglUriil^ 
king  of  Eoganacht  Lochalein,  died  in  the  year  1831,  and  was  bnri^Att 
his  old  abbey  at  Aghadoe.  Nothing  more  is  on  record  regarding  iUs 
abbc(f. 

•  Agfaamore  is  situated  on  a  small  island,  called  Abbey  isle,  nesr  ttft 
month  of  the  rirer  Kenmare. 

This  small  abbey  was.  founded  by  the  monks  of  St.  Finbharr,  iit  tins 
7tfa  centniy,  for  canons  of  St.  Angnstine.  The  walls  of  this  aadNM 
monastery  are  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  sea.  -  "^^-^ 

At  low  water  the  Isle  of  the  Abbey  joins  the  main  land. 

Ardfert — ^Moimt  of  the  miracles,  in  the  barony  of  Clanmanrice.  8t 
Brendan,  of  Glonfert,  who  was  a  native  of  Kerry,  is  said  to  have  erected 
the  monastery  of  Ardfert,  or  it  was  dedicated  to  him. 

A.D.  1089,  the  abbey  and  town  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.D.  1151,  it  was  again  destroyed  by  Cormac  O'Cullen. 

In  the  year  1258,  Thomas,  lord  of  Kerry,  founded  a  Frandaeaii 
monastery  at  Ardfert 

A.D.  1280,  died  the  founder,  and  was  interred  here. 

AD.  1309,  William  de  Bristol  was  prior. 

A.D.  1354r,  died  Desideria,  daughter  of  Gerald  Fitzmaurice,  who 
was  a  liberal  benefactress  to  this  house.  This  monastery  was  the  buy- 
mg  place  of  the  lords  of  Korry. 

Tbis  priory  was  in  high  estimation  on  account  of  the  numerous 
miracles  wrought  there.  ^^  Ardfert  means  the  mount  of  miradee." 
Hie  ruins,  of  this  noble  structure  are  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  town. 
Hie  walls  of  the  steeple,  the  choir  with  some  of  the  cloisters,  the  dor* 
mitory  and  the  chapel  for  morning  prayer  remain  entire.  In  the  chnxdi 
18  a  fine  figure  of  St  Brendan  in  relief.  Adjoining  was  the  round 
tower,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  esteemed  the  finest 
in  Ireland.    Being  neglected,  it  fell  to  the  ground  in  the  year  1771. 
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In  the  35th  of  Henry  VLU.,  Ardfert  became  a  rdin. 

Ballinaskeligs  or  St.  Michael's  Mount,  in  the  barony  of  Ivereagh. 
An  abbey  of  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  under  the  invocation  of 
St.  Michael,  was  founded  in  the  island  of  the  great  Skelig ;  but  the  time 
of  its  erection  is  uncertain.  This  ancient  abbey  appears  to  have  been 
a  veiy  noble  and  extensive  edifice.  The  sea  is  continually  demolishing 
its  ruins. 

Here  is  a  vrell  dedicated  to  St  Michael  the  archangel,  which  is  an- 
nually visited  on  the  29th  of  September. 

Nov.  24th,  twenty-eighth  of  queen  Elizabeth,  a  lease  of  this  abbey 
^  was  granted  to  John  Blake  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  £6  IBs.  4d. 

.  Innisfallen,  an  islatid  containing  twelve  acres   in  the  lake  of 'Eil- 
lamey. 

St.  Finan,  sumamed  the  leper,  founded  the  monastery  of  Innisfallen. 

A.D.  640,  St.  Dichul  was  abbot  There  was  a  DichuU  abbot  of 
Louth.. 

A.D.  1180,  this  abbey,  ever  esteemed  a  paradise  and  a  sanctuary,  in 
which  the  treasure  and  valuable  effects  of  the  whole  country  were  de- 
poeited  in  the  hands  of  its  clergy,  was  plundered  by  Maolduin  O'Do- 
naghui.  Many  of  the  clergy  were  slain,  even  in  their  jccmeteries  by  the 
KacCarthy.  God  soon  punished  their  acts  of  impiety  and  sacrilege 
with  untimely  deaths. 

A.D.  1197,  died  the  abbot  O'Haurehan.  In  this  year  died  also 
GioUa  Patrick  O'Huihair,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  superior 
of  this  convent  and  the  founder  of  many  religious  houses,  to  all  of  which 
he  presented  books  and  vestments.  He  was  a  celebrated  poet  and  was 
greatly  esteemed  for  his  chaste  life,  piety,  wisdom  and  universal  charity. 

A.D.  1215,  flourished  the  author  of  the  annals  of  Innis&llen:  a 
work  which  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  remnants  of  the  ancient  and 
national  literature  of  Ireland.  The  annalist,  whose  name  is  not  known, 
begins  with  the  history  of  the  creation,  and  in  a  brief  and  clear  manner 
brings  the  reader  to  the  year  480  of  the  Christian  era.  From  that 
period  he  confines  his  researches  to  the  annals  of  Ireland,  taking  of 
them  an  accurate,  though  comprehensive  view  down  to  the  period  in 
which  he  wrote.  The  annals  of  Innisfallen  were  continued  by  another 
writer,  whose  name  is  also  concealed,  to  the  year  1320. 

August  18th,  thirty-seventh  of  queen  Elizabeth,  this  abbey  with  its 
possessions  was  granted  to  Robert  Gallan. 

The  ruins  of  this  abbey  are  very  extensive,  and  the  situation  ex- 
tremely picturesque.    A  small  chapel  at  some  distance  from  the  abbey, 


4» 

has  been  conyerted  into  a  baoqnetting  hovae  tar  the  Motion  of  .tM|B» 
to  the  8cezi6B  of  Kfllamey.  =    \l-] 

Inelagh,  or  Mnckniss,  in  the  banmj  of  Hagnnihy,  and  4M ;  1k# 
boiderB*of  Lough-Lene.  Donald,  son  of  Tbadj  MacOartby,  fiwinj^jf 
A.D.  1440,  this  firiarj  for  Oonventaal  FranciscanSi  under  the  invocaftla^ 
of  the  holy  Trinitj.  He  also  repaired  it  in  1468,  a  feir  montha  beAvi; 
his  decease.  ■    :  *;  ^1 

A.D.  1603,  this  abbey  was  rebuilt;  but  it  went  aoon  after  to  nvbt 
The  choir,  nave  and  steeple  are  yet  entire  as  well  as  the  doistemi  wJUih 
consist  of  several  Oothic  lurches,  all  of  solid  mlurble,  endosing  a  eibtU 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  tall  yew  tree,  orershadowii^  mA 
throwing  a  brown  shade  over  the  niches  of  the  whole  cloister.  Ai 
steeple  of  this  extensive  building,  laq^  enough  for  a  single  bell,  is  sopr 
ported  by  a  Gtothic  or  pointed  arch.  ..»-.!' 

A  miraculous  image  of  the  Yixgin  Mary  has  been  preserved  here;*, 

'Hie  abbey  with  its  possessions  Elizabeth  granted  to  Bobert  Callan. 

KiUachad-Conchen,  is  attributed  to  St  Abban ;  but  it  would  aoM 
that  St  Finan  was  the  founder,  and  who  was  called  of  Kinnitoh  (Kisr 
nity  in  the  King's  county).  A  holy  virgin,  Gonchenna,  is  said  by  apiM 
writers  to  have  given  name  to  this  monastery.  This  saint  died  AJX 
789,  and  her  memory  is  said  to  have  been  revered  here  on  the  28fi)^ 
ApriL  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Eellagh  OhnalJai. 
Kothing  more  of  her  is  known. 

Killagh,  in  the  barony  of  Truckanackmy.  A  priory  of  regular 
canons,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  foimded  by  Geo^ 
frey  de  Mariscis,  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  the  prior  of  which  was  a  lotfd 
of  parliament. 

The  walls  of  this  church  are  of  great  length  and  strong  in  propor- 
tion. These  and  a  noble  window  in  the  pointed  style,  are  yet  entire. 
This  house  possessed  a  large  property  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy, 
which  was  granted  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years  to  Thomas  Olinton, 
at  the  annual  rent  of  £17. 

Lislaghtin,  in  the  barony  of  Iraghticonnor.  O'Connor,  prince  of 
Kerry,  founded  this  monastery  in  the  year  1464,  for  Franciscans  of  ibe 
striqt  observance. 

The  steeple,  choir  and  many  other  parts  of  the  building  are  still  to 
be  seen.  - 

At  the  suppreodon,  the  abbey  was  granted  to  James  Scolls.  It  was 
afterwards  granted  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  yean  to  Sir  Edwaid 
Denny,  at  the  annual  rent  of  71s. 

Monaster  ni  Oriel,  in  the  barony  of  Olanerought    Smith,  in  hia  hkf 


tory  of  Kerry,  mentioDS  that  a  reUgions  house  was  situated  in  this  place. 
There  are  traces  of  an  ancient  building. 

Melcliedor's  church,  or  Killmelchedor,  an  ancient  hermitage  at  Qbt 
lerus  near  Smerwick,  where  the  Spaniards  landed  in  1579. 

This  cell  is  worth  describing.  The  door'is  five  feet  high  and  two 
and  a  half  broad,  placed  in  one  end  of  the  building,  and  at  the  other 
end  is  a  small  neat  window,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  which  consist  only 
of  one  stone,  extremely  well  cut,  with  scarcely  any  mark  of  the  chisel 
upon  it,  The  room  is  about  twenty  feet  long  by  ten  broad  and  twenty 
hi^  on  the  outside  to  the  top  of  the  arch,  and  the  walls  are  about  four 
feet  thick.  The  whole  is  so  neatly  jointed  within,  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  insert  the  point  of  a  knife  between  any  of  the  stones,  which 
are  dovetailed,  for  the  most  part,  into  each  other,  and  set  without  the 
least  particle  of  any  kind  of  mortar.  The  side-walls  incline  together 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  forming  a  kind  of  parabolic  curve. 

Odomey,  or  Kyrie  eleison,  in  the  barony  of  Clanmaurice.  This 
abbey  was  founded  in  the  year  1154,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Yirgin 
Mary,  and  was  supplied  with  monks  frouLthe  Cistercian  abbey  of  Magio, 
in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

A.D.  1186,  Christian  O'Oonarchy,  bishop  of  Lismore  and  l^ate 
apostolic  of  Ireland,  having  retired  from  the  world,  died  in  this  abbey, 
and  was  there  interred. 

A.D.  1188,  the  abbot  Nicholas  was  appointed  bishop  of  Ardfert, 
(Kerry.) 

A.D.  1537.  This  being  a  very  rich  abbey,  Edmond,  Lord  Kerry 
was  created  baron  of  Odomey  and  Viscount  Kill-maule.  Li  the  same 
year  a  grant  was  made  to  him  of  several  religious  houses,  among  which 
was  this  abbey,  with  its  appurtenances,  to  him  and  to  his  male  issue : 
in  default  thereof  they  reverted  to  the  crown,  (a  very  wise  provision,  as 
a  good  Protestant  substitute  could  be  found  to  accept  them.) 

The  abbot  of  Odomey  was  a  lord  of  parliament. 

Li  the  thirty-ninth  of  Elizabeth,  a  portion  of  its  property  was  granted 
to  the  provost  and  fellows  of  the  Protestant  college  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
near  Dublin. 

It  is  now  a  shapeless  ruin. 

Battoo,  in  the  barony  of  Clanmaurioe,  said  to  have  seven  churches, 
and  the  residence  of  a  bishop.  A  high  round  tower  stands  in  the  pre- 
sent churchyard.  The  architecture  of  this  ancient  church  is  of  the 
Cyclopean  character. 

A  bishop  Lughach,  one  of  the  earliest  propagators  of  Christianity  in 
Kerry,  is  supposed  to  be  the  founder,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  preserved 
than  his  name  and  festival,  the  6th  of  October. 
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A  brother  Vflllam  is  Bidd  to  hiiye  erected  s  contfldmdery 'ftr  _ 
hoflpitaUers  here.  David,  bishop  of  Ardferty  irliO  was  OoneoinritteOTft 
1198,  and  who  died  in  1807,  was  intnesB  to  the  ehtefer  their^olfl  It  "iii 
afterwards  converted  into  a  monastery  of  canon^  regabr,  of  the  oi&k 
of  Aroasia,  and  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  PanL 

A.D.  1981,  the  abbot  John  resigned.  '      -     At«ii 

The  abbot  of  Rattoo  was  a  lord  of  parliament.  « '        [' ' 

A.D.  1600,  the  rebels,  as  En^ish  writers  are  pleased  to  term  tW 
Irish,  who  took  np  arms  in  defence  of  their  religion,  dearer  than  ttj^ 
fbrtifled  this  abbey ;  bnt  on  the  approach  of  Sir  Chailes' Willmot,  lltM[' 
set  fire  to  it,  and  destroyed  the  fortifications.  '  ***■ 

In  the  twenty-third  of  Elizabeth,  a  lease  was  granted  to  J<i!llm 
Zonche,  of  this  abbey,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  at  die  ycSa^ 
rent  of  seventy-nine  pence,  Irish  money.  ''"^ 

Skellig,  an  island  about  ten  miles  from  the  main  land,  of  the  hsnl^ 
ot  Iveragh.    Founded  by  St.  Finan. 

AD.  812,  the  Danes  plundered  and  destroyed  the  abbey;  kept  flW 
monks  in  close  confinement  until  they  perished  from  hunger.  /•  • 

A.D.  860,  the  abbey  was  rebuilt  ■  '" 

A.D.  885,  died  the  abbot  Flan  MacGellach. 

Hie  situation  of  the  abbey  being  too  much  exposed,  and  the  ingiiMP 
and  egress  extremely  hazardous,  it  was  removed  to  the  mun  land,  '0Jtl^' 
lynaake%) 

Tralee,  in  the  barony  of  Trughanackmy — ^a  parliamentary  borouj^' 
He  Dominican  convent  of  Tralee,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Hoty 
OroBS,  was  founded  by  Lord  John  Fitzthomas,  A.D.  1218.  In  1261  fliS' 
founder  and  his  son  Maurice  were  slain  at  Callin,  in  the  principality  of 
Desmond,  and  were  interred  in  this  abbey. 

The  celebrated  Daniel  OTOaly,  alias  Dominicus  de  Eosario,  was  4' 
native  of  Kerry,  bom  in  the  year  1596,  and  an  alumnus  of  the  conveiit 
of  Tralee.  He  retired  at  an  early  age  to  the  Dominican  convent  of 
Lugo,  in  GMlicia,  where  he  made  his  solemn  profession,  and  afterwarda 
completed  his  ecclesiastical  studies  at  Burgos,  in  old  Castile ;  he  soon 
after  returned  to  his  native  convent  of  Tralee.  About  the  year  1684, 
the  Irish  Dominican  college  at  Louvain  had  been  founded.  Students,  in 
large  numbers  from  Ireland,  repaired  thither,  and  in  a  few  years  it  be- 
came an  establishment  of  importance.  In  compliance  with  the  instrae-' 
tions  of  the  provincial,  Nicholas  Lynch,  OTDaly  proceeded  to  Louvain, 
where  he  was  constituted  lecturer  in  divinity*  His  learning  and  his  vip- 
tues  rendered  him  a  general  favorite ;  and  being  moreover  a  man  of 
consummate  prudence  and  address,  he  was  regarded  with  peculiiit 
esteem  by  Philip  lY.,  then  king  of  Spain  and  Portugal.    Daniel  O^Daly 
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long  contemplated  the  design  of  establishing  an  Irish  Dominican  col- 
lege at  Lisbon,  and  having  repaired  thither,  with  three  otlier  eminent 
Irish  Dominicans,  and  having  procured  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese 
provincial  and  the  patronage  of  the  archbish<^  of  Lisbon,  he  obtained 
possession  of  a  small  hospital  in  the  street  "  Eua  nova  de  Almada," 
near  the  king's  palace,  and  was  appointed  its  rector,  A.D.  1634. 

On  the  elevation  of  the  duke  of  Braganza  (John  IV.),  to  the  throne 
of  Portugal,  O'Daly  was  nominated  one  of  the  queen's  confessors,  and 
was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  king,  that  in  1665,  he  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Lewis  lY.,  in  order  to  treat  of  a  league  and 
liffinity  between  the  two  crowns ;  in  the  meantime  his  first  establish- 
ment became  celebrated,  and  it  produced  several  missionaries,  eminent 
for  virtue  and  learning,  and  who  heroically  sealed  their  faith  with  their 
blood,  during  the  persecution  of  Cromwell.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Queen  Lucia,  and  at  the  instance  of  O'Daly,  the  college  of  Corpo 
Santo  was  founded,  on  the  4tli  of  May,  A.D.  1659.  Through  the  in- 
strumentality of  this  zealous  ecclesiastic,  a  convent  was  also  erected  for 
Irish  Dominican  nuns,  at  Balem,  a  considerable  fortress  situated  at  the 
north  of  the  Tagus,  and  abeut  three  miles  west  of  Lisbon.  Having 
been  appointed  to  tlie  archbishoprics  of  Braga  and  Goa,  he  declined  ac- 
cepting of  those  digniti^ ;  but  at  length  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends,  and  with  a  view  of  advancing  the  interests  of  Corpo  Santo, 
he  gave  his  consent  to  undertake  the  government  of  the  diocese  of  Co- 
imbra ;  but  before  his  consecration  could  have  taken  place  he  died  in 
his  own  convent  of  Corpo  Santo,  on  the  30th  of  June,  A.D.  1662,  and 
in  the  sixty-seventh  of  his  age,  having  governed  that  college  and  the 
former  one  with  great  applause,  twenty-eight  years. 

The  twenty-sixth  of  Elizabeth  this  friary  was  found  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  considerable  property,  which  has  been  granted  to  Sir  lliomas 
Denny,  by  whom  the  building  has  been  repaired  and  modernized. 
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Atht,  in  the  barony  of  Koragh  and  Rheban.  A  friaiy  for  croucliM 
friars  was  erected  nnder  the  invocation  of  St  Thomas,  by  Bichaid  1fc 
St.  Michael,  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 

A.D.  1347,  John  was  prior. 

A.D.  1531,  the  priory  paid  proxies  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin. 

A.D.  1575,  Angost  the  8th,  a  lease  of  this  prioiy  was  granted '9 
Anthony  Power,  which,  having  reverted  tb  the  crown,  was  conferred  Hj^ 
act  of  parliament,  in  the  eighteenth  of  Charles  H,  on  dame  Kal^ 
Meredith. 

Dominican  friary,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bridge,  was  fonnded  byflie 
iiEimilies  of  Boiseles  and  Hogans,  A.D.  1358.  *'' 

Oeneral  chapters  of  the  order  had  been  held  in  this  convent  in  1988, 
1S95  and  1305. 

It  was  granted,  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  king  'Henry  YIIL,  to  Martin 
Pelles,  at  an  annual  rent  of  Ss.  8d. 

Castledermot.  Saint  Diermot  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  founder 
in  the  6th  century,  whose  memory  was  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  July. 
This  saint  also  founded  the  monastery  of  Glean-ussen,  probably  in  tke 
Queen's  county.  He  is  different  from  the  St.  Diermit  of  Innisclottmn, 
in  Lough  Ree. 

The  latter  Diermit  was  coutemponuy  with  St.  Senan,  and  a  partiea- 
lar  friend  of  his.  lie  is  said  to  have  descended  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Hy-Fiachra  (Tircragb),  of  Connaught,  and  is  supposed  to  have  founded 
his  monastery  of  Innisclothran,  in  Lough  Ree  (Longford),  about  the  year 
540.  He  is  usually  styled  priest  and  abbot.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
unknown.  Tbe  day  marked  as  such  is  the  10th  of  January.  St  Fed- 
limid  of  Kilmore  is  said  to  have  been  his  brother. 

A.D.  842  or  844,  the  Danes  sacked  the  abbey. 

The  learned  and  pious  abbot  Snedgus,  of  Castledermot,  was  the 
oeptor  of  Cormac  mac  CuUenan,  bishop  and  king  of  Munster. 
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AJ).  919,  died  the  abbot  Gurpreus,  jnstlj  venerated  for  his  years  and 
exemplaiT  life.  He  was  a  holy  anchorite,  and  in  his  time,  head  of  reli- 
gioa  in  Irehind. 

A.D.  1040,  the  abbey  was  pillaged. 

Abbey  of  Crouched  Friars.  In  the  reign  of  king  John  this  eetab- 
liabment  was  founded  by  Walter  de  Kiddlesford,  lord  of  the  town.  It 
was  situated  without  the  town  walls  and  adjoining  the  road  which  leads 
to  Dublin.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  place,  its  erection  is  doe 
to  the  knights  Templar. 

AJ).  1264,  Richard  de  Rupella,  lord  justice  of  Ireland,  with  the 
lord  llieobald  Butler,  and  the  lord  John  de  Cogan,  were  taken  pri- 
aoners  by  Maurice  Fitzgerald  and  Maurice  Fitzmaurice  of  Tristledermot, 
alias  Castledermot 

AD.  1531,  this  priory  paid  proxies  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin. 

In  the  8th  of  Elizabeth,  Richard  Keating  was  granted  a  part  of  the 
poasessions  of  this  hospital.  In  the  20th  of  queen  Elizabeth,  aiy)ther 
portion  was  given  to  the  burgesses  and  commonalty  of  Athenry ;  and 
Sir  Henry  Harrington,  knight,  died,  in  1612,  seized  of  this  hospital  and 
its  possessions. 

The  castle  of  this  hospital  still  remains. 

Franciscan  friary.  This  house  was  founded  for  Conventual  Francis- 
cutt,  in  the  year  1302,  by  Thomas,  lord  Offaley,  to  which  the  family  of 
De  la  Hoyde  were  great  benefactors. 

A.D.  1316,  the  Scotch,  under  Bruce,  destroyed  this  convent,  took 
away  its  books,  vestments,  and  ornaments.  They  were  soon  after  de- 
feated  by  the  lord  Edmund  Butler,  near  the  town. 

A.D.  1328,  Thomas,  the  second  earl  of  Kildare,  who  built  the  chapel 
of  St  Marv  in  this  convent,  died. 

A.D.  1499,  on  the  26th  of  August,  a  parliament  was  held  here,  in 
which  an  act  was  passed,  imposing  a  penalty  on  any  lady  who  did  not 
Bse  a  saddle,  when  she  rode  out. 

Clanc  gives  its  name  to  the  barony.  Saint  Ailbe  of  Emly  is  said  to 
have  presented  St.  Sinell,  senior,  with  a  cell,  in  wliich  he  had  lived 
himself  for  some  time,  at  Clane.  Sinell  was  the  son  of  Ejnfinnain  and 
grandson  of  Imchad,  of  the  royal  blood  of  Leinster.  It  is  not  known 
how  long  Sinell  remained  at  Clane,  nor  is  the  year  of  the  donation  by 
Ailbe  of  Emly  ascertained.  It  may  have  been  about  the  year  500.  As 
CSane  was  not  then  a  permanent  establishment,  Sinell  moved  to  £il- 
leig^,  where  he  established  a  monastery,  which  in  course  of  time  became 
very  celebrated.  St.  Sinell,  the  friend  of  the  great  Ailbe,  is  styled 
senior  to  distinguish  him  from  Sinell,  who  was  a  relative  of  his,  and  a 
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prkst)  md  who  liTod  with  him  at  his  monaBtefy  of  KiUtijh*'  .^i^fviiig 
lived  to. a  good  old  age,  he  died  on  the  26th  of  Ifarch,  AJ).  640U  ur.'.? . 

Franciscan  Friary  was  erected  in  Clane  some  time  bafiire  tk#  yi^cr 
1266,  by,  it  is  said,  Gterald  Fitzmaurice,  lord  Offaley. 

AJD.  1546,  a  provincial  chapter  was  held  here. 

In  the  24th  of  Henry  YIU.,  this  abbey  was  given,  with  its  posses* 
«oiis,  forever  to  Bobert  Eustace  and  John  Trevors,  at  the  annual  rent 
of  28.4d. 

O'Sullivan  relates,  that  Eustace  saw,  as  if  in  a  vision,  some  one 
threatening  him  and  foreboding  destruction  to  himself  and  to  his  £Eanily, 
should  he  consent  to  accept  of  church  property.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
James  Eustace,  the  son  and  heir  of  tlie  viscount  Itoland,  was  driven  by 
the  English  from  his  patrimony,  and  died  in  exile.  Some  Irish  peen 
accepted  of  grants  of  property  belonging  to  the  church ;  but  generally 
they  did  not  convert  it  to  their  own  use.  The  annals  of  the  four  Mas- 
ters, in  praise  of  Fierce  Butler,  observe,  that  he  did  not  possess  one 
penny  of  the  property  of  the  church  of  God  "  by  right  of  Pope  or 
Prince." 

In  tlie  parliament  held  A.D.  1556,  the  grants  of  church  property 
made  to  laics  during  and  afler  the  reign  of  Henry  YHL,  are  confirmed, 
and  with  the  approbation  of  Pope  Paul  lY.  Fourteen  abbots  sat  in 
that  parliament.  Six  or  seven  heads  of  religious  orders  are  stated  to 
have  assented  to  the  act 

Cloonagh.  At  the  time  of  the  general  suppression,  it  is  related, 
that  the  religious  house  of  Cloonagh  was  dedicated  to  St  Finan.  In 
time  of  war,  the  inhabitants  contiguous  to  it  were  exempt  from  the 
usual  burdens  of  the  country.  In  the  centre  of  a  circle  there  was  a 
stone  cross  and  two  yew-trees,  from  one  of  which  hung  a  belL 

The  house  of  Cloonagh  existed  about  the  year  1396,  for  at  that  time 
the  priests  thereof  procured  lands  in  perpetuity,  contrary  to  tlic  statute 
of  mortmain,  and  without  the  king's  license.  John  Lye,  of  Rathbride, 
seized  of  certain  lands  in  the  townland  of  Cloonagh,  levelled  the  limits 
and  tenements  of  the  establishment,  threw  down  the  cross,  and  haviug 
destroyed  the  yew-trees,  erected  a  tower  with  other  buildings  on  its  site; 
all  of  which  were  concealed  from  the  king.  They  were  afterwaixis  difr 
covered  in  an  inquisition  held  at  Naas,  in  the  sixth  of  James  I. 

Cloncurry,  in  the  barony  of  Ikeath  and  Oughterany.  John  Boche 
founded  a  Carmelite  friary  in  this  place,  A.D.  1347,  under  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary,  having  obtained  the  royal  license  to  do  so. 

January  18th,  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  VHL,  this  abbey,  with  ten  acres 
of  land  in  Cloncurry,  was  granted  forever  in  capite  to  William  Dickson, 
at  the  annual  rent  of  8d.  Irish  money ;  and  again  in  tlie  8th  of  queen 
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nbftbetb,  thiB  fHary,  with  one  messtiage,  one  cottage,  twenty-eight  acres 
of  arable  land,  and  seven  of  pasture,  adjoining  the  same,  was  granted  to 
Bichard  Hayne,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years  at  the  yearly  rent 
of  16s. 

In  1618,  Andrew  Forrester  died,  seized  of  this  monastery,  with  a 
church,  hall,  and  dormitory,  ten  acres  of  land  thereunto  belonging;  ail 
of  which  were  held  of  the  king,  in  capite,  by  military  service,  namely, 
the  .twentieth  part  of  a  knight^s  jfee. 

Diseart  Fulertach.  Fulertach,  the  son  of  Brec,  and  bishop  of  Olon- 
ard,  who  died  in  774,  built  an  oratory  in  Hy-Falgia  (the  barony  of  Offa- 
ley)  called  after  him  as  above.  • 

Glassnoidhen.  St.  Mobhius,  sumamed  the  lame,  was  "abbot  of  this 
monastery.  He  is  reckoned  among  the  relatives  of  St.  Brigid,  and 
studied  under  the  great  Finnian  of  Clonard,  among  whose  principal  dis- 
ciples  he  is  expressly  named. 

St.  Mobhius  died  on  the  12th  of  October,  545.  This  house  is  not 
known  at  present. 

Grange  Nolven.    Said  by  tradition  to  have  been  a  nunnery. 

Granev,  in  the  baronies  of  Elilkea  and  Moon.  "Walter  de  Riddles- 
ford,  about  the  year  1200,  founded  this  nunnery,  under  the  invocation 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  canonesses  of  St.  Augustine  or  of  St.  Brigid. 

King  John  granted  them  a  charter  of  confirmation,  and  the  Pope, 
Innocent  III.,  in  1207,  took  this  nunnery,  and  all  its  possessions,  into  his 
especial  protection,  particularly  the  grants  made  by  Walter  de  Riddles- 
ford,  wbich  were  very  large  and  ample. 

A.D.  1409,  Margaret  was  prioress.  "The  king,  on  reflecting  that 
the  nunnery  of  Graney,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  was  so  surrounded  by 
Irish  enemies  and  English  rebels,  that  neither  the  prioress  nor  her 
tenants  could  there  dwell,  without  holding  communication  with  them : 
and  also  reflecting  that  the  said  nunnery  is  a  great  comfort  and  support 
to  his  Uege  subjects  of  the  said  county,  his  majesty  grants  full  license 
to  the  prioress,  and  her  tenants,  to  hold  communication  with  the  said 
enemies  and  rebels,  and  to  afford  them  a  safe  conduct  to  come  to  the 
nunnery,  and  the  tenants  of  the  house,  and  there  safely  to  abide,  and 
with  safety  to  return :  to  give  and  to  sell  bread,  wine,  ale,  and  English 
and  Irish  clothing ;  and  that  the  prioress  and  her  tenants  may  lawfully 
pay  all  fines  and  ransoms  necessary,  for  the  good  and  conveniency  of 
themselves  and  their  property."  This  extraordinary  patent  of  King 
Henry  IV.  is  dated  at  Kilkenny,  the  10th  of  February. 

Aegidia  Wale  was  tlie  last  prioress.  Tlie  extensive  possessions  of 
this  convent  were  granted  forever  to  f?ir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  knight. 
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..'AJ>.  1208,  thk  prioiy  wm  founded  under  Ibe  mfoofttiaa^.of  Ika 
Tbgin  Mary  and  8t  David,  bj  Meyler  Fits  Henry,  and  ¥ras  rajfJie^ 
vhld.eaDona  regular  from  the  moaaateiy  of  I<anthoiy,  ia  HioivnoiUli- 


,v:  AJ>.  1205,  £]ng  John  confirmed  the  grants  of  landimadft  Ij  |[qr- 
kr, whoee  father  was  natnral  son  to  Kmg  Henry  L  Xbe.fiitber  of 
MBjJrler  came  to  Ireland  wii^  the  first;  adyentarersyr^wia.  jopin^.ailA  m 

tk$  Irish. 
•  AJ>.  1209,  Henry  waa  prior. 

i    AJD.  1840,  William  waa  prior.  .     . 

;  AJ).  1880,  it  waa  enacted  by  parliament,  that  no  mere  IrJahman 
ihonld  make  his  profession  in  this  abbey. 

A.D.  1681,  this  priory  paid  fntnieB  to  the  arohbidiop  of  DmUiBL 

Hie  prior  of  this  house  was  a  lord  of  parliament  Its  profMrty 
was  granted  to  Edward  Bandolph,  and  in  reversion  to  Sir  Edward  Bnt- 
lier>  In  Elizabeth's  time  it  was  re-gnmted  to  Sir  Nicholas  White,  in  re- 
TWiBian  of  sixty-one  yean,  at  the  annnal  rent  of  £26  19b.  5d^  Irish 
money. 

Hie  nave  and  choir  of  the  chnrch  measnred  two  hundred  feet  in 
length,  by  twenty-five ;  two  gothic  or  pointed  windows  have  alone 
resistsd  the  ravages  of  time.  There  are  some  piUars  with  cnriona  capi- 
tals, and  some  of  the  stalls.  On  an  adjoining  hill  is  a  snudi  sqiMUce 
house,  irith  pediment  fronts,  seemingly  a  turret  belonging  to  the 
priory. 

KiUybegs,  in  the  barony  of  Clane.  The  knighte  hospitallers  had  a 
commandery  in  this  place,  of  which  there  is  no  record. 

Saloook,  a  town  in  the  barony  of  Ikeath  and  Oughteranny.  Tb^ 
virgin.  Saint  Oochea,  is  honored  in  the  church  of  Killcocha,  on  the  bon- 
ders of  the  county  Meath.  St.  Oochea  is  said  to  have  nursed  Saint 
Eieran.  She  was  the  first  abbess  of  Boss-Benchuir,  in  the  county  of 
Gbre. 

EiUcuUen  gives  its  name  to  the  barony.  St  Isseminus,  who  eiftbi^ 
accompanied  St  Patrick^  or  who  followed  him  to  Ireland,  was  left^.i^ 
Kilcnllen  as  bishop,  assisted  St  Patrick  in  drawing  up  ordinancea  finr 
the  Ush  diurch.    St  Isseminus  died  in  the  year  469.  j., 

A.D.  649,  died  Saint  Mactalins,  the  bishop  of  Hallcullen,  June 
the  nth.      - 

AJD.  782,  died  the  abbot  Hoylecriuek  MacDonnelL  ,^ . 

AJD.  986,  the  town  and  abbey  were  plundered  by  the  Danes. 
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Old  Kilcullen  was  a  Ul^  walled  town,  with  seven  gates,  one  of 
which  remains,  ten  feet  high,  with  a  handsome  arch. 

Kildare.  St  Brigid,  the  foundress  of  Kildare  and  the  patroness  of 
the  chnrch  of  Ireland,  was  descended  of  an  illnstrions  family  of  Lein- 
sier.  Her  father,  Dubhtach,  was  of  rojral  blood,  being  of  the  race  of 
Eochad,  brother  to  the  celebrated  Con,  of  the  hnndred  battles.  Her 
mother,  Brocessa,  was  of  the  noble  honse  of  O'Connor,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Br^i  (between  Dublin  and  Drogheda). 
Both  were  Christians,  according  to  the  most  creditable  account.  The 
mother  of  the  holy  virgin  is  everywhere  spoken  of  as  the  wife  of  Dubh- 
tach, and  consequently  it  cannot  be  admitted'that  St.  Brigid  was  of  iUe- 
gitimate  birth.  Her  father  is  represented  as  a  noble  and  pious  man : 
still  more  noble  through  his  spouse,  and  their  holy  ofl&pring. 

^^Dnbhtachus  ejus  erat  genitor  cognomine  dictus,  clarus  homo 
mentis,  clarus  et  a  proavis.  Nobilis  atque  humilis,  mitis,  pietate  re> 
pletus,  Nobilior  propria  conjuge,  prole  pia." 

Kor  could  such  an  as^rtion  be  reconciled  with  the  circumstance  of 
the  parents  having  been  Christians,  and  strict  ones,  as  then  were  in  Ire- 
land, nor  with  the  rank  of  her  mother's  family. 

Usher,  Ware,  and  others  have  passed  over  the  narrative  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  undeserving  of  notice.  St.  Brigid  was  bom  at  Faugher, 
about  two  miles  north  of  Dundalk,  and  in  a  district  which  was  formerly 
considered  a  part  of  Ulster.  Various  are  the  surmises  regarding  the 
year  of  her  birth,  but  it  may,  with  Usher,  be  assigned  to  the  year  463. 
Adhering  to  this  computation,  she  was  twelve  years  of  age  ;  or  allow- 
ing her  birth  to  have  occurred  in  451,  the  earliest  assigned,  she  was  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  her  life  when  St.  Patrick  died,  A.D.  466  ;  neither 
does  St.  Brigid,  in  the  most  consistent  and  authentic  account  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, appear  to  have  been  consecrated  a  virgin,  nor  to  have  founded  a 
monastery  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle.  She  may  have  been 
known  to  him  on  account  of  her  singular  sanctity— conspicuous  even  in 
her  early  life.  In  the  tripartite  life  of  St.  Patrick,  mention  is  made 
only  once  of  St.  Brigid,  when  it  relates,  that  the  saint  listening  to  a 
aennon  of  St.  Patrick's  fell  asleep,  and  was  favored  with  a  vision  rela- 
tive to  the  then  state  of  the  Irish  church,  and  its  future  vicissitudes.  St. 
Patrick  desiring  her  to  tell  what  she  saw,  Brigid  informed  him  that  she 
at  first  saw  a  herd  of  white  oxen  amidst  white  crops — ^then  spotted  ones 
of  various  colours,  aflor  which  appeared  black  and  dark  coloured  oxen  : 
these  were  succeeded  by  sheep  and  swine,  wolves  and  dogs,  jarring  with 
each  other.  The  Almighty  conceals  from  the  wise,  and  imparts  to  the 
Uttle  ones,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile,  the  secrets  of  his  ways ;  and  while 
the  scribes  and  pharisees,  and  the  other  enemies  of  our  Redeemer  were 
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contriving  plans  to  ensnare  the  Son  of  Gk>d  and  put,  him  to  death,  the 
children  of  Juda  received  him  in  triumph,  exclaiming,  "  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David."  In  the  narrative,  then,  of  this  vision,  there  is  no- 
thing repugnant  to  the  councils  of  God. 

Our  patroness  received  a  good  education,  and  to  singular  modesty 
and  propriety  of  manners  united  an  extraordinary  degree  of  charity 
towards  the  poor.  Instances  are  related  of  the  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence in  replenishing  the  store,  which  she  applied  to  her  benevolent 
purposes.  When  arrived  at  a  proper  ago,  her  parents  were  anxious  to 
have  her  settled  in  tlie  married  state,  but  slie  announced  her  resolve  to 
remain  a  virgin,  to  which^ey  a^eented.  She  then  applied  to  the  holy 
bishop,  St.  Maccailleus,  who  being  well  assured  of  her  good  disposition, 
admitted  her  into  the  number  of  sacred  virgins,  by  covering  her  with  a 
white  cloak,  and  placing  a  white  veil  over  her  head.  Hiis  occurrence 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Usny  hill  (Westmeath),  where  probably 
the  holy  bishop  resided,  or  was  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral 
functions.  St  Brigid  must  have  been  then  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
her  age,  as  that  was  the  earliest  at  which  the  ceremony  of  admission 
was  permitted.  We  are  assured,  tliat  when  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  during  the  time  of  her  profession,  the  part  on  which  she  knelt 
being  of  wood,  recovered  its  original  freshneas^  and  continued  green  to 
a  very  late  period.  It  is  also  related,  that  ee^en  or  eight  other  virgins 
assumed  the  veil  with  her,  and  that  some  of  them,  together  with  their 
parents,  besought  her  to  remain  with  them  in  their  country — a  wish 
with  wliich  she  complied ;  and  being  named  to  govern  her  companions, 
by  tlie  bishop,  she  remained  for  some  -time  in  a  place  which  the  bishop 
assigned  them  in  his  district,  (supposed  to  have  been  about  Kilbeggan, 
in  Westmeath.)  In  her  new  position  the  fame  of  her  sanctity  spread 
far  and  near,  and  crowds  of  young  women  and  widows  applied  to  her 
for  admission  into  her  convent. 

As  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  assemble  so  many  pei'sons  in  one 
place,  and  as  the  good  of  the  church  required  that  those  pious  ladies 
should  be  established  in  other  districts,  and  of  which  they  might  have 
been  natives ;  we  find  St.  Brigid  visited  otlier  parts  of  the  country,  Teffia, 
of  which  St.  Mel  was  bishop,  having  been  the  fiiiat.  Ere  the  bishop 
of  Slane  was  one  of  her  friends,  whom  she  is  said  to  have  accompanied 
to  Munstcr,  when  paying  a  visit  to  his  relatives,  as  he  waa  of  that 
country.  A  synod  having  been  held  in  the  plain  of  Femyn,  Ere  spoke 
highly  of  St.  Brigid,  and  of  tli<rmiraculous  powers  with  whicli  she  was 
endowed  by  the  Almighty.  Tlience  she  is  said  to  have  gone  witli  her 
female  companions  to  the  house  of  a  pejv^on  witli  whom  she  spent  a 
considerable  time,  and  who  lived  near  the  sea.     In  those  early  days  of 
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e  church  of  Ireland,  before  the  erectioB  of  nnnneries,  yirgixifi  conse- 
ted  to  Qod  were  wont  to  live  with  their  friends  and  relatives,  and 

uld,  as  often  as  duty  required,  appear,  their  virtue  and  sanctity 

ling,  as  Flenry  observes,  their  cloister.    We  next  find  her  in  the  plain 
f  Cliach,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  where  she  obtained,  it  is  said, 

m  a  chieftain,  liberty  for  a  man  whom  he  held  in  chains.  From  that 
CK>nntry  she  went  to  the  territory  of  Labrathi,  (Ily  Kinsellagh)  in  south 
Xeinster,  and  tarried  there  for  some  time :  having  not  seen  her  father 
for  several  years,  she  thence  proceeded  to  his  residence  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  and  after  a  short  stay,  set  out  for  Connaught  and  fixed  her  resi- 
dence, together  with  some  ladies  of  her  institution,  in  the  plain  of 
liagh-ai  or  Hai,  in  the  level  country  of  Bosconmion.  While  in  this 
territory,  she  was  occupied  in  forming  various  establishments  for  per- 
sons of  her  own  sex  according  to  the  rule  she  had  drawn  up. 

As  the  great  reputation  of  St  Brigid  and  the  supernatural  gifts  with 
which  she  was  endowed,  attracted  persons  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  to 
the  place  of  her  residence,  the  people  of  Leinster  thought  that  they 
were  best  entitled  to  her  services  as  being  of  a  Leinster  family :  they 
accordingly  sent  a  deputation  to  the  part  of  Connaught  where  she  then 
was,  consisting  of  several  respectable  persons  and  friends  of  hers,  to 
request  that  she  would  come  and  fix  her  residence  among  her  own 
people :  she  acceded  to  their  wishes^  and  having  arrived  in  that  district, 
was  received  with  the  greatest  joy — she  was  immediately  provided 
with  a  residence  for  herself  and  the  pious  companions  of  her  journeys, 
and  to  which  was  annexed  some  land  as  a  help  towards  the  mainten- 
ance of  her  establishment ;  this  place  obtained  the  name  of  Eildare, 
there  being  a  large  oak  tree  near  her  habitation.  St.  Brigid  and  her 
nuns  were  poor  and  frequentiy  alms  were  brought  to  her  nunneiy — 
still,  whatever  she  possessed  she  liberally  shared  with  the  poor,  and  it  is 
said,  that  in  order  to  find  relief  for  the  destitute  she  gave  in  charity 
some  very  valuable  vestments,  the  bishops  used  to  wear  on  solenm 
festivals :  to  strangers,  and  particularly  bishops  and  religious  persons, 
she  was  particularly  hospitable ;  her  humility  was  so  great,  that  she 
occasionally  tended  the  cattio  on  her  land. 

Tlie  establishment  at  Kildare  being  resorted  to  from  all  quarters,  it 
became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  buildings  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  her  nuns  and  postulants ;  as  well  as  provide  for  the  spiritual  direc- 
tion and  assistance,  both  for  the  institution  itself  and  its  frequent 
visitors.  And  knowing  that  such  an  advantage  could  not  be  efficiently 
supplied  without  a  bishop,  she  applied  and  procured  Che  appointment  of 
a  holy  man  to  preside  over  the  nascent  church  of  Kildare  and  the  others 
belonging  to  her  institute.    Same  prwiUge  of  this  sort  existed  in  the  days 


drOogiioiasflaSjldMee  was  Jh^  <»chlia«tkiJriMiPpiM»  of  jMwjjfr 

13ii8  IB  periuipii  out  of  die  eariieit  iiwtii«4M^0fii«lip^  lMfaiig>  DJiiW|t»i 

£Km  the  JnnBdiotkm  of.  tbe  erdi^ 

focih  hooaee  wefre  ataated — OonlMtk  HM-  ibe  pemw  wjion^  Sf^  B^ifll 

iMommendad  ts  Worthy  of  being  nbed  to  the  ^eM^ 

in  bit  traiudt  tx>  the  other  life  BL  Oeidaedi»  biihop  of  KilcUra^  p^inwlii 

die  holy  fonndieaBy  baTing  died  on  ftaSd  of  Kay,  610.    The  nimMf^ 

of  EOdnto  was  fennded  about  tbe  year  487.    St  BriguidM.oi^.tlMlit 

«£  Febraary,  6S5,  as  6t  ColnihhlriHe  is  said  to  ha^e  he«i;  )boaa< 

yean  prior  to  the  deaih  of  oar  national  patroDess,  AJD.  681. 

A  aioBastity  for  canons  of  Bt  Angoatine  was  fennded  at  KiMMtb 
of  which  8t.  Ifatfixnch  is  said  to  hare  been  the  first  abbot— he  wm-itb 
priest  who  attended  the  instttation  of  St  Brigid  before  the  ajuiiiinlimspl 
of  its  flist  Ushop— he  is  spoken  <tf  as  the  q^aritiud  companion  of/flL 
Brigid,  and  to  have  remained  irith  her  aU  his  life,  notwithstanding  die 
«iperintendenee  of  Oonlaeth,  and  it  is  also  stated,  diat  he  waa  woaA^i» 

■ 

read  in  die  refectory  while  the  nnns  were  at  their  meals.  '^^ 

8t  Deriogdacha,  who  is  said  to  hare  been  a  great  fevwite  witkflb 
Brigid,  Bocoeeded  as  abbess  and  snrvived  her  only  a  year.  Tbid  hmt 
of  this  saint  is  observed  also  on  the  Ist  Febrnaiy.  ,: « 

AD.  6M,  died  the  abbot  Lochen  ^die  wise  and  the  silent" 

AD.  786,  died  the  abbess  St  Sebdana,  daughter  <rf  Ooroiiis. 

AD.  788,  died  the  abbess  St  Affiica. 

AD.  747,  died  the  abbot  OathakL  Mae  FcMnnan. 

AD.  88S,  died  the  abbess  AiFrioa:  the  Danes  plnndered  Efldava. 

AD.  886,  the  Danes  attacked  Kildare— destroyed  the  shrines  of  Ml 
Oonlaedi  and  Brigidr-^her  relics  were  conveyed  to  Down  about  this  tiaas. 

AJ).  868,  died  Owen  Britto,  scribe  and  anchorite  of  Eildare,  agad 
116  years. 

AD.  868,  died  die  abbot  O'Moredach,  a  man  of  exemplary  pieilgr 
and  wisdom.  ' 

AJ).  870,  died  the  abbot  of  Eildare,  Mnrrong^  Mac  Brian, 
feimerly  king  of  Leinster.  .,{ 

AD.  019,  died  the  abbess  Morean. 

AJ>.  963,  died  the  abbess  Moreana.  The  Danes  committed  nwfhl 
iwages.  Neil  Oherhdbh  redeemed  at  his  own  expense  as  many  of  die 
ecelesiasdca  as  cooldatand  in  the  great  house  and  chnroh  of  St  Brigid. 

AD.  1009,  died  die  abbess  Eidme. 

AD.  1118,  died  the  abbeas  eaimfhlaidL  She  was  a  remaricaUb 
exemplar  of  penitence.  it 

AD.  11S5,  Diarmod  MacMntroagk,  king  of  Leinster,  foroibly  t«d^ 
the  abbess  Ikom  her  doister  and  compelled  her  to  marry  one  of  his 


^ple.    It  is  related  that  170  persons  of  the  town  and  abbey  were  de- 
iBtroyed  during  the  commission  of  this  sacrilegious  act 

A.D.  1220,  Henry  de  Loundres,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  extinguished 
;tthe  fire,  which  bad  been  preserved  by  the  nuns  of  St  Brigid. 

Of  this  inextinguishable  fire,  as  it  is  called,  nothing  was  known  in 
'iba  lifetime  of  St.  Brigid.  The  first  author  who  mentions  it,  is  Gtorald 
jBury. 

A.D.  1643,  tlie  earl  of  Castlehaven  quartered  his  troops  in  Kildare* 

In  the  twenty-seventh  of  Elizabeth,  who  has  been  the  disgrace  of  her 
sex,  and  whose  infamies  were  legalized  by  an  act  of  parliament,  the 
monastery  of  St.  Brigid,  with  its  appurtenances  was  granted  to  Anthony 
Deering,  and  the  renegade  of  the  ancient  faith,  which  the  perjured 
queen  of  England  strove  to  supplant,  Ledwich,  has  declared  the  patron- 
SBS  of  Ireland  as  an  imaginary  person,  in  his  antiquities.  Hardiman  of 
Gal  way,  who  is  justly  styled  the  "  light  of  the  west,"  assures  us,  that 
there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  the  book  of  Ledwich  except  what  he 
has  taken  from  O'Flaherty's  Ogygia.  A  manuscript  copy  of  the  four 
evangelists  was  preserved  at  Kildare,  in  the  time  of  Glerald  Barry,  said 
to  have  been  dictated  by  an  angel  to  St  Brigid,  and  elaborately  described 
by  Qerald  as  an  unequalled  specimen  of  caligraphy  and  illumination. 

Gray  Abbey  was  erected  for  Franciscans,  in  the  year  1260,  by  lord 
"William  de  Vesci. 

A.D.  1320,  a  provincial  chapter  was  held  here. 

A.D.  1520,  the  strict  observance  was  received. 

Thomas  was  guardian  of  tliis  house  in  the  thirty-first  of  queen 
:Elizabeth. 

Daniel  Sutton  obtained  a  grant  of  this  abbey  and  its  property,  in 
capite  or  by  military  service,  at  the  annual  rent  of  2s,  3d.  Irish  money. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  abbey  still  remains. 

Oarmelites.  A  house  for  this  order  was  foimded  in  the  year  1290, 
by  William  de  Vesci. 

Several  chapters  of  this  order  were  held  in  Atherdee  and  in  Dublin 
by  David  O'Bugey,  a  native  of  Kildare,  and  a  man  of  sound  erudition ; 
was  esteemed  as  such  at  Oxford  and  at  Treves  in  Germany.  He  was 
well  versed  in  divinity,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  the  civil  and  canon  law^ 
and  was  generally  called  the  ^^  burning  light,  the  mirror  and  the  omn- 
ment  of  his  country."  His  knowledge  of  those  subjects  was  so  accurate 
and  extensive,  that  not  only  the  justiciaries  but  even  the  parliaments 
were  accustomed  to  consult  him  on  cases  of  unusual  importance  and  diffi- 
culty. O'Bugey  flourished  about  the  year  1320,  when  he  was  provinr 
eial  of  his  order,  and  died  full  of  jeam  and  full  of  honor  in  this  friary, 
wHere  he  was  interred. 


8  BOQUUASnOAL  UIBUIBI   Of  IMffiilBlll 

Killhill,  in  the  barony  of  Salt  Maurice  Fitxgerald  feiindid  dik 
ommanderj  for  knights  hospitallers,  in  the  18th  centnry.  .- : 

A.D.  1826)  the  grand  prior  of  Kilmainham  held  a  chapter  hwa 

At  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  John  Allen  obtained  a  grant 
of  this  establisliment. 

Eilloesj,  called  after  St.  Auxilius,  the  nephew  of  St  Patrick,  and 
Bon  of  Bestitutus,  the  Lombard,  was  bishop  here,  and  assisted  St 
Patrick  in  compiling  the  ordinances  by  which  the  Irish  church  was  to 
be  guided. 

St  Aoxilius  died  on  the  27tli  of  August,  455. 

Sillrushe.  William  Marcschal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  founded  this 
abbey,  for  canons  regular  of  St  Augustine,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century.    It  was  a  cell  to  the  priory  of  Carthmell  in  Lancashire. 

This  abbey,  with  its  appurtenances  was  given  to  the  eari  of  Or> 
numd. 

Leixlip,  a  town  in  the  barony  of  Salt.  In  the  year  1463,  it  was  en- 
acted by  parliament  that  the  church  of  St.  Columb  should  be  annexed 
to  the  monastery  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  near  Leixlip. 

Maynootli,  a  town  in  the  barony  of  Salt!  A.D.  1618,  Gerald,  eari 
of  Kildare,  founded  a  college  adjoining  the  town,  in  which  he  placed  a 
provost  and  viceprovost  with  five  priests,  two  clerks  and  three  boys  to 
pray  for  his  soul  and  that  of  his  wife,  an  act  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin. 

At  the  general  suppression  of  religious  houses,  this  college  was  seized 
of  twelve  acres  of  land  in  the  Windgates,  near  Taghtoo. 

English  policy  has  enabled  the  Irish  prelates  to  found  a  college  for 
the  education  of  the  Irish  priesthood  at  Maynooth,  whose  creed  it  has 
proscribed  for  centuries,  and  an  institution  that  has  become  one  of  the 
most  respectable  iu  Europe. 

Monasterevin,  in  the  barony  of  Offaley.  St.  Abban  founded  this 
monastery,  to  which  was  annexed  the  privilege  of  a  sanctuary.  Abban 
was  of  a  Leinster  family.  This  monastery  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  its  position,  as  it  was  contiguous  to  the  river  Barrow,  the 
Irish  word  "  Abhon  "  meaning  a  river. 

A.D.  1178,  Dermod  O'Dempsey,  prince  of  Offaley,  founded  the  Cis- 
tercian abbey  of  Monasterevin  (de  Bosea  valle),  under  the  invocation 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  richly  endowed  it. 

AJD.  1199,  the  abbot  John  was  appointed  bishop  of  Leighlin. 

A.D.  1297,  the  abbot,  accused  of  harboring  "Irish  felons,  pinnderere 
and  robbers  "  of  Offaley  into  his  house,  appeared  and  pleaded,  that  his 
monastery  was  situated  in  the  marches  and  out  of  the  pale,  and  that  he 
never,  knowingly,  received  any  persons  of  this  stamp.    Tlic  jury,  howi- 
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«VQr,  admittiiig  that  he  had  not  volontarilj  harbored  such  men  nor 
liftd  the  power  of  resisting  or  detaining  them,  fined  him  half  a  marc, 
l)ecanse  he  did  not  raise  the  ^'  hne  and  cry." 

Hie  abbot  of  Monasteverin  sat  as  a  baron  in  parliament 

At  the  general  suppression,  this  abbey  was  granted  to  Gtoorge,  lord 

Dudley,  who  assigned  it  to  Adam  Loftus,  viscount  Ely.    It  has  finally 

jGilleh  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Drogbeda,  by  whom  it  has  been 

modernised,  still  retaining  its  venerable  monastic  appearance,  and  is  at 

present  known  as  Moore  abbey. 

Moone,  formerly  a  Franciscan  monastery.  There  is  still  a  large 
ehnrch  in  ruins.  An  old  cross  still  remains,  with  several  Irish  inscrip- 
tions. It  has  been  usual  to  erect  crosses  near  the  entrances  to  monas- 
teries, by  which  the  sanctity  of  the  place  was  brought  to  the  mind  of 
the  beholder,  and  by  which  ladies  were  reminded,  that  their  presence 
within  the  precincts  or  enclosures  of  these  retreats  was  not  permitted. 

Kaas,  formerly  a  place  of  importance,  as  the  kings  of  Leinster  re- 
sided at  Kaas.    It  is  a  market  town  and  borough. 

The  baron  of  Naas  founded  the  priory  of  canons  regular  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, in  the  12th  centiiry. 

AJ).  1317,  Thomas  was  prior 

Li  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  discovered  that  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  this  bouse  was  concealed  by  Edward  Misset,  of  Dowdington. 

Sichard  Mannering  obtained  by  patent,  A.D.  1553,  the  possessions 
of  this  house,  value  yearly  £35  18s.  2d. 

The  Dominican  abbey,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  was  erected  by  the 
£unily  of  Eustace,  for  this  order,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Eustachius, 
martyr,  A.D.  1355,  from  whose  family  they  were  descended. 

•  At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  property  of  this  house  was 
granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Luttrell,  who  assigned  them  to  John  Travers, 
knight. 

A  public  inn  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  this  monastery. 

The  Augustinian  abbey  of  Eremites  was  founded  in  the  year  1484. 
Its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  mount,  which  lies  at  the 
fiuther  end  of  the  town. 

June  6th,  twenty-sixth  of  queen  Elizabeth,  a  lease  of  this  abbey,  for 
the  term  of  fifty  years,  was  granted  to  Nicholas  Aylmer. 

New  Abbey,  on  the  river  Liffey,  and  near  Kilcullen  bridge. 

Sir  Rowland  Eustace  founded  this  abbey,  for  the  strict  observants  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  in  the  year  1460. 

A.D.  1476,  tlie  founder  died  and  was  interred  in  the  chancel. 

August  24th,  1582,  a  lease  of  this  abbey  was  granted  to  Edmond 
Spenser  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £8  Irish  money. 
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Sir  Henry  Harrington  wag  seized  of  its  property  in  MmJj  16U.  .    • 

A  great  part  of  the  church  still  remains.  The  steeple  tfH  te  llkl 
ground  about  the  year  1764. 

Saint  WooIstan^Sy  in  the  barony  of  Salt,  near  Leizlip^  and  on  the 
river  liffey.  Adam  do  Hereford  founded  this  priory,  for  canons  of  St 
Victor,  A.D.  1202,  in  honor  of  St  Woolstan,  the  bishop  of  Woroestar, 
then  placed  on  the  calendar.  William  was  the  first  prior  to  whom  de 
Hereford  granted  lands  on  the  river  Liffey. 

A.D.  130S,  John  le  Deeer,  Mayor  of  Dublin,  erected  the  bridge  near 
this  priory,  at  his  own  expense,  over  the  Liffey. 

A.D.  1390,  died  Maurice,  earl  of  Kildare,  a  munificent  benefactor 
to  this  abbey. 

A.D.  1536,  Sichard  Weston  was  the  last  prior.  Heniy  VilL 
granted  this  abbey,  with  its  extensive  possessions,  to  Allan,  of  Norfolk, 
master  of  the  rolls,  in  1538,  and  afterwards  lord  chancellor,  in  whose 
family  it  continued  until  the  year  1752,  when,  by  order  of  the  court  of 
exchequer  it  was  sold, — ^purchased  by  the  parliamentary  bishop  of 
Clogher,  Bobert  Clayton,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his  niece,  Anne,  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Bernard,  bishop  by  royal  patent,  of  KilUdoe ;  and  we 
are  now  consoled  by  the  fact,  that  the  right  reverend  purchaser  has 
made  extensive  alterations  and  additions,  whereby  St.  Woolstan's  has 
become  an  elegant  edifice,  in  which  (of  course)  the  property  of  the 
church  and  the  poor  of  Christ  is  liberaUy  spent  on  my  lord's  sons  and 
daughters. 

Li  L*eland,  the  appropriation  of  the  church  property  to  the  support 
of  an  alien  establishment,  and  to  such  purposes  as  the  history  of  Saint 
Woolstan's  develops,  is  the  monster  evil  of  that  unfortunate  countiy. 
Li  England  it  is  quite  other^vise,  because  the  masses  of  the  people  have 
embraced  the  state  religion ;  and  where,  if  it  has  not  produced  the 
heart-burnings  and  the  massacres  which  peculiarly  belong  to  it  in  Lre- 
land,  it  has  engendered  evil  of  another  and  a  worse  description :  gene- 
ral depravity,  indifference  to  revealed  truths,  infidelity,  blasphemy 
against  God  and  his  saints. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  a  melancholy  one,  and  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted, Uiat  the  families  of  Protestant  clergymen,  who  decry  the  salu- 
tary discipline  of  celibacy  in  the  Catholic  priesthood,  chiefly  supply 
that  staff  of  unfortunate  females  who  infest  the  streets  of  London. 

Of  the  ancient  priory  of  St.  Woolstan's,  which  was  of  considerable 
extent,  two  towers  and  two  large  gateways,  that  have  been  arched, 
remain. 

Timolin,  in  the  barony  of  Norah  and  Rheban.  Of  an  ancient  abbey 
fcimded  here,  we  have  no  account,  except  that  it  was  plundered  by  the 
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Danes  in  885,  and  that  Doulih  Mac  Sealvoy,  who  was  abbot  of  Hmolin 
«lid  lector  of  Glendalogb,  died  in  the  year  .927. 

Robert,  lord  of  Norah,  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king 
John,  foanded  this  abbey  for  nuns  of  the  order  of  Aroasia  under  the  in- 
Tocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  placed  therein  his  daughter,  Lecelina. 
William  Piro,  bishop  of  Glendalogh,  was  a  benefactor  to  this  convent. 

A.D.  1220,  Henry,  archbishop  of  Dublin  confirmed  the  prioress 
and  nuns  in  their  possessions.  This  house  paid  proxies  to  the  see  of 
Dublin. 

May  6th,  twenty-third  of  Elizabeth,  this  nunnery,  with  its  posses- . 
sions,  was  granted  to  Homy  Harrington,  and  his  heirs,  in  capite,  at  the 
annual  rent  of  £21  19s.,  Irish  money. 

Tully,  about  a  mile  south  of  Kildare.  A  commandery  of  knights 
hospitallers. 

A.D.  1293,  Thomas  was  prior. 

A.D.  1826,  a  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  here. 

A.D.  1837,  Bichard  de  Bran  was  preceptor.  A  chapter  held  here. 
Four  others  held. 

Sir  Henry  Harrington  and  his  heirs  obtained  a  grant  qf  its  posses- 
sions, three  hundred  acres  of  land,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £21  69.  8d. 

The  commandery  is  now  always  held  by  the  bishop  of  Kildare,  in 
oomniendam. 
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CHAPTER    XLIX.  \  ,  '  .^^ 

oouNTY  OF  xmasorr.  .'  #«M^ 

OaxjJlH,  in  the  barony  of  KeUs,  Ibnnerly  a  walled  town,  aod.cf 
great  note.  '^-^^^ 

James,  earl  of  Ormond  founded  the  ABgostinian  Mary  of  Ereiiitei^ 
about  the  year  1487.  *    -^ 

William  O'Fogarty  was  the  last  prior.  On  the  18th  of  Deobmbei^ 
1657,  this  oonvent,  with  a  portion  of  its  appurtenanooi  waa  flinntui^, 
for  ever,  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Ormond.  -ri.  iav- 

Hie  tower  and  walls  still  remain.  r  .  tu-i* 

Chantry.  In  th^  parish  church  of  Callan,  were  two  chantries -ladia^ 
the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St  Catharine.  The  nmfw^ 
this  church,  with  its  fine  lateral  aisles,  still  remains  in  good  presarfB^' 
tion.  The  tomb  of  the  founder's  family,  now  ivy-dad,  adjoins  Ai 
choir. 

Diarmagh,  now  Durrow,  formerly  part  of  the  Queen's  county,  flk 
Fintan  Maeldubh,  who  succeeded  St.  Fintan,  abbot  of  Clonenagfa,  Is 
said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  Dermagh,  in  the  north  of  Ossory,  bak 
nothing  satisfactory  is  known  of  it. 

Fertagh.  The  family  of  Blanchfield  founded  this  priory,  under  tte 
mvocation  of  St.  Eiaran,  for  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

AJ).  1396,  the  prior  held  the  churches  of  Ferikoragh  and  DomnadH 
more,  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory. 

This  priory  paid  proxies  to  the  bishop.  In  the  ninth  of  QuMi 
Elizabeth,  this  monastery  and  appurtenances,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  one  acres  of  land,  cottages,  and  other  property,  were  granted  ftr 
ever  to  James  Butler,  junior,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £12  13s.  8d« 

Fiddown,  attributed  to  St.  Maidoc,  bishop  of  Ferns. 

Freshford,  Achadur,  in  the  barony,  of  Crannagh.  St  Lactean^of 
Achad-ur,  was  the  intimate  fiiend  of  St  Pulcherins.  Lactean  was  ef^ 
the  illustrious  house  of  Corpre  Musk,  of  Muskerry,  in  Cork,  one  of  tlie 
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sons  of  Oonar  n.,  formerly  king  of  Ireland ;  he  is  called  bj  some  the 
aon  of  Torben,  and  by  others  of  Corpre,  the  son  of  Kuachar.  He 
ftunded  this  extensive  monastery  of  Freshford.  In  the  life  of  St.  Car- 
tiiag,  of  Lismore,  it  is  related,  that  while  he  was  at  Bathen,  before  his 
expulsion  from  that  place,  Lactean,  moved  by  pity  for  the  distressed 
stele  of  Carthag's  community,  brought  him  a  present  of  thirty  cows,  a 
Irall,  two  herdsmen,  and  some  utensils. 

He  is  called  in  various  martyrologies  a  bishop.  He  died  on  the  19th 
of  March,  A.D.  623. 

Graignemanach — ^Vale  of  St.  Saviour.  A  J>.  1204,  was  founded  this 
abbey  for  Cistercians,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Mother  of  Ood,  by 
William  Mareschal  earl  of  Pembroke. 

AJ).  1225,  William,  junior,  confirmed  the  donations  in  land  of  his 
fiither  to  this  abbey. 

.  AJ).  1380,  Richard  O'Kolan  was  besieged  in  the  steeple  of  this 
abbey,  and  was  compelled  to  deliver  his  son  as  a  hostage  for  his  ftiture 
good  conduct 

A.D.  1380,  It  was  enacted  by  parliament,  that  no  mere  Irishman 
should  make  profession  in  this  abbey. 

AJD.  1524,  Charles  O'Cavanagh,  the  abbot,  made  a  present  to  the 
abbey  of  a  beautiful  cross  of  silver,  richly  gilt,  and  adorned  with  pre* 
dous  stones';  he  also  purchased  for  the  monastery  several  rich  vest- 
ments,  and  attended  the  Lateran  council  held  in  1515  and  1516,  as 
vieaivgeneral  to  the  bishop  of  Leighlin. 

A.D.  1537,  a  pension  of  £10  annually  was  granted  to  the  last  abbot, 
Obarles  Mac  Murrough  O'Cavenagh. 

By  an  inquisition  held  in  the  ninth  year  of  Elizabeth,  this  abbey 
was  found  to  possess  six  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture land,  eight  townlands,  and  eleven  rectories,  with  the  tithes  and 
ikerages  of  the  same.  The  properties  of  this  abbey  were  granted 
by  patent  to  Sir  Edward  Butler,  of  Lowgrange,  and  to  James  Butler, 
junior,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £41  Irish. 

Jerpoint,  in  the  barony  of  Knoctopher.  This  abbey  was  founded 
for  Cistercians,  in  1180,  by  Donald,  prince  of  Ossory,  and  was  richly 
endowed  by  the  founder. 

A.D.  1202,  died  the  bishop  of  Ossory,  Felix  O'DuUany.  Many 
miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb,  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar. 

A.D.  1380.  Though  this  house  was  founded  by  an  Irish  prince,  the 
in&mous  enactment  of  excluding  mere  Irishmen  was  enforced.  The 
abbots  of  Jerpoint  were  lords  of  parliament  Oliver  Orace  was  the  last 
abbot 

By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  thirty-first  of  king  Henry  Vlll.  the 
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land  in  Jeipmit;  four  water-milb,  foify-tluoe  nttMoige^  18M 
land  in  varioni  partoof  the  coontrj,  togetlMirirHii  r6otofi«By  dl 
were  granled  to  JamoB,  eorl  of  Onaond^  to  lioldy  fai  caJHti^  ilr 
mitof£49  8s. ».  .    ;j^';» 

Inisdoge^  in  the  baiiony  of  Gowian,  M  th«  fhw  Vo^  HmM^^^MI 
son  of  Anthony,  seneschal  of  Leinster,  foanded  tfaifciioiM^  AJX  ItOflJ^^I^ 
dui6ns  VGgnlar  of  81  Aiigoatine,  and  dedicaled  ib  to  Ihd  Vlbgtft  ItMb^ 
God  and  St.  Columb.  /    i  ■  ^       .-  It  > 

AD.  1834^ died  Darid  the  prior,  who umB Tienersled m atehdbirtlfc 
and  exemplaiy  mah.  -'    "4<Mji 

Milo  Barron,  alias  FitzOerald,  was  the  last  prior.  At  a  grattiftV 
pense  he  b^t  a  new  steeple  to  this  priorj,  and  a  cloister  adjofaii^ik 
He  obtained  an  annual  pension  of  £20  Irish  money,  when  the  UKr'^^'' 
tery  was  'snppraned.  Milo  died,  A.D.  1661,  and  was  inteired  ia< 
priory.  <i*l« 

By  an  inquisition  in  the  thirty-first  of  Henry  VJJLL,  its  poaMrfoiR 
oonsisted  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  acres  situated  in  the  oountiea  of  JB- 
kenny,  Oarlow,  and  Wexford,  nine  rectories,  eighteen  bufgagea^  aaB 
thirty^-nine  messuages,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  tike  reofedrin^ 
wece  granted,  in  die  tenth  of  Elizabeth,  to  Edmund  Butler  and  hia  hdb^ 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  £S8  12b.  Irisiu  o'j 

Kells,  an  ancient  walled  town,  gives  its  name  to  the  barony.  :^fr 

GFeo£frey  FitzKobert,  founded  this  abbey,  for  canons  r^plar  of  Av 
Augustine,  A.D.  1193,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Kary.  It 
was  supplied  with  monks  from  the  monasteiy  of  Bodmin,  in  ComwiB) 
Strongbow,  earl  of  Strigul,  was  the  adviser  of  this  pious  act  an4'ibe 
patron  of  the  founder,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  barony  of  KsMb  Aids 
share  of  the  spoils.  While  some  of  the  English  settlers  were  fomicttlj^ 
monastic  establishments,  others  were  engaged  in  destroying  them  mlA 
the  towns  in  which  they  were  situated. 

A.D.  1252,  the  lord  William  de  Bermingham  burned  KeUs.  ?•' 

AJ).  1827,  de  Bermingham  and  the  FitaGeralds  burned  the 
town.  ;  T. ; 

The  foundation  of  this  establishment  was  confirmed  by  Felix  O'Dot' 
lany,  bishop  of  Ossory  and  by  various  charters  during  the  reigns  of 
Eichard  IL  and  Henry  IV.  The  prior  of  Sells  sat  as  a  baron  in 
ment  Its  last  prior  was  Philip  Holegan,  who  surrendered  its 
sions,  which  consisted  of  forty-five  messuages,  two  hundred  and 
acres  of  arable  land  in  Kilkenny,  together  with  thirty-three 
three  wat«^mills  and  eleven  hundred  acres  of  wood  and  arable  laadMb 
Dteert^  Orangey  and  other  parts  cf  tibe  conntry,  all  of  whioh  ware« 
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^eirtedL    Jamee,  earl  of  Ormond,  was  granted  the  prioiy  with  bU  cam- 
cates  of  land,  and  the  rectoiy  of  Kells. 

Killaghjy  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  St  Sinell,  whom  Aen- 
g08  invokes  in  his  litany. 

EjUamery.  Colgan  is  of  opinion  that  the  St.  Gobban,  who  received 
St.  Laserian  at  old  Leighlin  with  much  attention,  and  to  whom  he  as^ 
signed  that  monastery,  is  the  one  of  that  name  who  governed  this 
church  of  Eill-lamraighea,  alias  Eallamery,  and  who  died  at  Clonenagfa. 

This  church  was  not  far  distant  firom  the  famous  Slieve  na  mhban. 
He  is  said  to  have  governed  one  thousand  monks  in  this  establishment 
Others  say  that  he  presided  over  them  in  a  church  of  Teagh  da  Gobbha 
in  the  county  of  Down, 

Killcleeheen,  on  the  river  Suir  and  opposite  the  city  of  Waterford. 

AJD.  1151,  Dermot  MacMurchard,  king  of  Leinster,  founded  this 
nunnery,  as  a  cell  to  that  of  St  Mary  de  Hoggis,  near  Dublin.  It  waa 
also  called  de  Bello-Portu. 

John,  earl  of  Morton,  and  lord  of  Ireland,  endowed  it  conjointly  witb 
David  Fitz-Milo. 

.  A.D.  1257,  Mabilla  de  Cursy,  the  abbess,  being  dead,  license  was 
given  to  elect  another  in  her  stead. 

A.D.  1287,  the  lady  abbess,  Desiderata  le  Poer,  died. 

A.D.  1291,  the  abbess,  Matilda  Comyn,  died. 

A.D.  1813,  the  abbess,  Joanna  de  Laundesey,  being  dead,  the  prior* 
eas  paid  to  king  Edward  11.  forty  shillings  for  license  to  elect  a  suo- 
eeasor. 

Katharine  Motyng  was  the  last  abbess.  In  the  twenty-sixth  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  this  monastery,  taken  from  its  pious  inmates,  was 
conferred  on  the  mayor,  sheriffs,  citizens  and  commonalty  of  Waterford. 
Its  property  in  lands  and  tithes  were  ample,  as  they  brought  a  rent  of 
£69  yearly. 

Killphian,  or  Killfene.  Archdall,  on  the  authority  of  Colgan,  at- 
tributes the  foundation  of  this  abbey  to  St  Phian. 

Kilkenny,  a  beautiful  city  on  the  river  Nore,  and  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.    Is  a  parliamentary  borough. 

Near  Kilkenny,  St  Eiaehra  is  said  to  have  built  a  church,  called 
after  him  "  Killfiachra,"  or  perhaps  it  was  dedicated  to  him.  This 
great  saint  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

Kilkenny,  the  church  of  Cannice,  the  saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

St  Kennice,  or  Cannice,  was  a  native  of  Kiennacta,  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  and  of  which  he  is  the  patron  saint  His  father  was  a 
celebrated  poet,  Laidec  of  the  Sept  of  Mocudalan.  His  mother's  name 
was  Melda.    Cunnech,  as  he  is  also  called,  was  bom  in  the  year  516, 


and  liAving  attained  the  age  of  diseretidOi  end  deuooa  'ef 
learning  and  leading  a  life  of  retiremeiit  and  oontem^ladon^ 
Britain,  and  placed  hiknself  nnder  the  renenible  abbot  DooHf  orH 
of  Lancanren,  with  whom  he  remained  for  someTean  in  doae^a|ifiM|f 
tion  to  his  studies,  and  in  the  practice  of  monaatic  discipline* '  i  Bi  la 
afterwards  fonnd  at  the  great  school  of  donard,  and  he  ii;^cedH^liR 
among  the  principal  scholars  of  the  great  St.  Finnian.    HaTin^kH^lPlll 
school  of  Qonaid,  he  is  said  to  have  preached  tir  some  yeate  fi^^WV 
northern  parts  of  Ireland,  and  to  have  been  on  some  occasion,  pfoHiUMf' 
when  his  iUend  St  Oolnmba  visited  Ball jsadare,  after  the  aatomtl^jlt 
Dmmoeat,  near  the  month  of  the  river  Moj  gt  Killala,  as  it  thai  joiiiifr 
the  bay  by  that  egress,  and  to  have  blessed  the  port  of  that  town.    iStT 
is  also  said  to  have  lived  as  a  hermit  in  North  Britain*    Having^  re-' 
tamed  to  Ireland,  he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  South,  and  haMng 
tarried  some  time  in  a  religions  house,  as  is  supposed,  in  Lough^rei  0 
the  Shannon,  wrote  a  copy  of  the  four  Gk)6pels,  which  was  preserveMp , 
very  long  time,  and  which  obtained  the  name  of  ^  Glass  Kinnich,  'sL  Sk 
the  Chain  of  Cainech,  (a  name  by  which  a  continuous  commentatyMt 
the  Gospels  was  known  in  the  middle  ages).  ^^ 

Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  country  now  called  TTpper  Qssoiy,  ai|^ 
being  kindly  received  by  the  inhabitants,  founded  the  great  monaatoiy 
of  Aghaboe,  some  time  before  the  year  577.  *In  course  of  time  it  b^ 
came  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Ossory,  the  see  of  Saigir  haVing' 
been  transferred  to  it  Oainech,  patronized  by  Colman  Mac  Fehudlie^  * 
prince  of  Ossory,  founded,  it  is  said,  some  other  establishments  in  tiiafc 
country.  With  the  saints  Columba,  Brendan,  Comgall,  Fintan  and 
Pulcherius,  he  was  connected  with  ties  of  mutual  attachment  Cainea^ 
was  occasionally  endowed  with  supernatural  gifts.  Eiiowing  by  divine 
revelation,  that  St  Columba,  to  whom  he  was  very  much  attached,  aaA 
his  companions  to  have  been  in  a  perilous  situation  at  sea  in  the  gulf  ef 
Lough-Foyle,  St  Cainnech  was  at  Aghaboe  engaged  in  prayer  for  their 
safety.  He^  was  equally  versed  in  the  art  of  composing  books,  as  a  bfe^ 
grapher  and  poet,  a  life  of  Columba  and  hymns  in  praise  of  the  Irish 
church  being  attributed  to  him.  Having  governed  his  monastery  of 
Aghaboe  as  abbot  and  priest,  St  Cainnech  died  in  the  84th  year  of  hk 
age,  on  the  11th  of  October,  A.D.  699.  ■ 

A.D.  1084,  the  town  was  consumed  by  fire. 

A.D.  1178,  Donald  O'Brien,  King  of  Thomond,  retracted  hil 
homage  to  king  Henry  IL,  and  at  the  head  of  his  troops  of  MuniAer 
demolished  the  castle  of  Kilkenny,  and  destroyed  all  the  "Rngiy^ 
settlements  in  that  country.  '  "   '-. 

St  John's  abbey  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cetftoq^ 
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about  the  year  1312,  bj  William  Mareschaly  the  elder.  Earl  of  Pem- 

bn&e,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  and  near  the  head  of  the  small 

bridge,  for  tlie  relief  of  the  indigent  poor,  to  which  he  made  large  and 

extOEisiv e  grants. 

A.D.  1308,  Robert  was  prior. 

A.D.  1500,  James  Shorthall  was  prior. 

Bichard  Cantwell  was  the  last  prior ;  in  the  thirtj-iurst  of  Henrj 
VllL,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  the  monastery,  being  then  seized  of  the 
same,  a  chnrch,  belfry,  and  cemetery,  hall,  dormitory,  six  chambers,  a 
Utchen,  store,  granary,  two  orchards,  three  gardens  and  sundry  other 
closes,  containing  four  acres  within  the  precincts  of  the  abbey.  The 
mins  of  this  building  still  remain  in  John  street.  * 

The  prior  paid  £4  proxies  to  the  bishop.  This  monastery  was  granted 
to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Kilkenny,  with  102  acres  of  land  and  forty 
gardens ;  a  water-mill,  a  wood  and  200  acres  of  land  adjoining,  with  ten 
messuages  and  200  acres  in  Drakeland  in  the  county,  and  one  other 
messuage  in  Kilkenny,  to  hold  the  same  for  ever  in  mortmain. 

The  Black  Abbey  in  Irishtown  was  founded  for  Dominicans  in  the 
year  1225,  by  William  Mareschal,  junior,  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  honor  of 
the  holy  Trinity. 

A.D.  1259,  Hugh,  bishop  of  Ossory,  made  many  donations  to  this 
house — a  chief  rent  arising  from  two  messuages  in  Friar  street  and  the 
well  of  St.  Canice  with  an  aqueduct. 

General  chapters  of  the  order  were  held  in  the  years  1281,  1302, 
1306,  and  1346. 

Peter  Cantwell  was  the  last  prior.  Was  found  seized  by  the  royal 
inquisitors  of  the  said  priory,  containing  within  the  precincts  a  church 
and  belfry,  a  small  castle  near  the  cluirch,  a  dormitory,  and  beneath  it 
the  chapter-house,  a  chamber,  called  the  king's  chamber,  and  adjoining 
it  a  small  turret,  a  castle  over  the  gate  and  three  small  gardens,  &c. 

In  the  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  VIII.,  this  monastery  with  its  property 
was  granted  to  Walter  Archer,  the  sovereign  and  to  the  burgesses  and 
commonalty  of  Kilkenny  for  ever,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  12s.  4d.  Irish. 

This  noble  structure  was  situated  in  that  part  of  the  Irish-town, 
callejd  the.Buts.  These  Buts  or  marks  were  erected  for  archers  trjring 
their  skill,  before  the  material  of  gunpowder  was  discovered.  The  fiiars 
continued  until  the  year  1744,  that  in  which  they  were  altogether  re- 
moved from  the  convent  through  the  bigotry  of  local  and  inferior  magis- 
trates. 

This  ancient  and  beautiful  edifice  had  been  entirely  demolished  with 

tBe  exception  of  the  tower  and  the  principal  south  aisle  of  the  church. 

About  the  year  1816,  the  abbey  was  repaired  and  adorned  in  a  style  of 
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sapmat  Alwgarn^  Its  immense  windnr  of  ituiied  glass,  and  the  iuter- 
lul  decotHfions,  oontriated  with  the  tr^nuntled  tower  and  the  massive . 
pHe  of  Ttana  widdh  aammiul  it,  have  contribHted  to  render  the  black 
dbbey  of  Kilkenny  one  of  the  most  venerable  uid  magnifieent  remains 
of  moniiBtic  anUqaitj'  in  the  kingdom.  , 

The  air  of  Eilkenn;  is  the  most  salnbrionBof  IreUnd;  its  eoil  |(qpg 
of  llie  anthraerite  description,  bnns  irithont  flame,  and  does  boC  ^gor- 
doce  flm(Ae.  '  «^' 

Hie  Frantiscan  friary,  sitoated  on  the  banks  of  tira  liTer  Eyre^  W* 
properly  called  Nore,  waa  founded  for  conrentoal  Fzanolaoaa%' -Jf 
BIchard  Hareschol,  earl  of  Pembroke.  js-; 

A.D.  1244,  King  Henry  HL  granted  £30  anniially  to  &e  VdL^ 
ciscana  of  Kilkenny,  Dnblin,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Atlilooe,fi)r  ttw 
purpose  of  buying  them  tumcke.  i 

A.D.  1S7T,  a  provincial  chapter  of  the  order  was  heli^  here.  ^ 

A.D.  1347,  died  Elizabeth  Palmer,  vho  bnilt,  at  her  own  iiniiinji, 
the  forepart  of  the  choir.  It  is  awd  that  she  died  a  virg^  at  the  aga^l 
seventy  years,  though  married  very  young,  and  to  several  hasbanda. 
lliis  is  not  an  extraordinary  instance  in  Ireland,  remarkable  aa  ttll 
above  any  other  country  for  the  purity  and  virtue  of  its  mothers  aad 
dangfaters.  The  most  embittered  enemies  of  Ireland  and  of  the  ftia, 
which  the  masses  of  her  people  profess,  are  coerced  into  the  admiaaiiai 
of  this  &ct  BO  creditable  to  the  character  of  the  Irish  female.  KveiL  a 
the  British  senate,  the  lords  and  commoners  of  the  empire  bear  tead- 
moay  to  the  truth  of  their  virtue.  And  on  a  recent  occasion,  a  tooriat^ 
Sir  Francis  Head,  who  was  desirous  to  obtain  "  particular  information 
on  this  particular  point,"  acknowledges  this  extraordinary  characteriatie 
of  Ksh  women. 

In  country  parishes,  with  a  population  of  several  thousands,  the  pa- 
rochial registry  seldom  attests  an  illegitimate  birth ;  but  this  is  the  oaae 
in  parishes  where  the  members  of  the  Protestant  church  are  not  lo- 
cated. 

A.D.  1850,  this  year  a  great  and  universal  pestilence  raged  throagh- 
oat  the  kingdom,  of  which  vast  numbers  died,  and  amongst  the  rest  the 
celebrated  annalist  and  friar  John  Ctynne. 

John  Clynne  was  the  fitst  guardian  of  the  Franciscan  convent  of 
Oarrick-on-Snir,  in  1836.  Soon  after  he  repaired  to  the  abbey  of  Kil- 
kenny, in  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  the  greater  part  of  his  itt- 
nala ;  they  commence  with  the  Christian  era,  and  in  a  concise  but  pci<- 
spicuous' manner,  are  broaght  in  chronological  order  to  the  year  1818. 
fVom  this  period  the  annalist  becomes  more  circumstantial,  and  odki 
Imnea  bis  chronicle  to  tiie  close  of  the  year  1S60.    During  the  tioa 
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liiAt  he  was  compiling  his  annals,  in  1849,  this  dreadfbl  pestilence 
raged  all  over  the  coontiy,  so  that  it  was  almost  depopulated,  and  onr 
annalist,  as  is  supposed,  became  a  victim  to  this  frightful  visitation.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  annals,  in  1349,  giving  an  account  of  this  merci- 
less visitor,  he  says :  ^^  But  I,  brother  John  Glynne,  a  Franciscan  friar 
of  the  convent  of  Ealkenny,  have,  in  this  book,  written  the  memorable 
things  occurring  in  mj  time,  of  which  I  was  either  an  eye  witness  or 
learned  them  from  the  relation  of  such  as  were  worthy  of  credit. 
Moreover,  that  these  notable  transactions  might  not  perish  by  time,  and 
vanish  out  of  the  memory  of  our  successors,  seeing  the  many  evils 
tiiat  encompass  us,  and  every  symptom  placed,  as  it  were,  under  an 
evil  influence,  expecting  death  among  the  dead,  until  it  comes.  Such 
things  as  I  have  delivered  with  veracity,  and  have  strictly  examined,  I 
have  reduced  into  writing ;  and  l^t  the  writing  should  perish  with  the 
writer,  and  the  work  should  fail  with  the  workman,  I  leave  behind  me 
parchment  for  continuing  it,  if  any  man  should  have  the  good  fortune 
to  survive  this  calamity,  or  any  one  of  the  race  of  Adam  should  escape 
this  pestilence,  and  live  to  continue  what  I  have  begun." 

These  annals  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Franciscans  of  Kil- 
kenny until  about  the  time  of  Cromwell ;  they  were  afterwards  fiuth- 
fiilly  transcribed  through  the  means  of  Sir  James  Lee,  earl  of  ICarl- 
burg,  on  which  occasion  the  copy  was  carefully  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  Henry,  earl  of  Bath,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  printed. 

The  last  guardian  of  this  abbey  was  Patrick  Delany ;  and  in  the 
thirteenth  of  Henry  VIH.  it  was,  with  its  appm'tenances,  nine  town- 
lands,  granted  to  the  sovereign,  burgesses,  and  commonalty  of  Kil- 
kenny. 

The  building,  with  its  offices,  occupied  the  entire  site,  from  the  river 
to  the  street  of  Irishtown.  The  great  chancel  of  the  church  still  re- 
mains, with  its  tower,  which  is  both  light  and  lofty.  Its  halls  of  philo- 
sophy and  divinity  were  frequented  during  a  long  series  of  years ;  and 
tiie  venerable  ruins,  still  remaining,  clearly  evince  its  former  grandeur 
and  magnificence. 

Near  the  infirmary  of  this  abbey  is  a  well,  which  was  sacred  to  St 
Francis,  and  which  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  miracles  said  to 
have  been  performed  there. 

Killmanagh,  in*  the  barony  of  Crannagh,  and  eight  miles  west  of 
Kilkenny.  St,  Natalis  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder.  He  was  the 
son  of  Eling  Aengus,  of  Cashel,  and  is  much  spoken  of  in  the  transae- . 
tions  of  St.  Senanus,  of  Inniscathy.  His  memory  is  celebrated  at  Kill- 
managh,  on  the  81st  of  July.  As  his  father,  Aengus,  wias  slain  in  490, 
we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  time  in  which  this  saint  flourished.    There 
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it  nmioQ  ^  «Mber  St  KBtaUii  of  ITrnfinr  P"A  TTiTfinVili,  yhii>nf(||[ 
tival  k  obMrve4  <»  the  S7tb  of  Jaaaaij^  mid  wiio  kiiidt^  hw^  t]|li||(^ 
abbot  of  the  latter  xnooMteiy,  fit J^oliuM  .^fiag  4i^  A-D.^WMf 
6fl»  IImo  aainlB  are  eoDsideiod  to  bo  distiiiot  pen^ 
thii  ojpiDioft)i  St  Natalisi  son  of  .4ongOBi  Jf  Jfonng  at  tba  tupaoCI^ 
ftthiirii  death»  cooM  have  lived  to  wmoeed  8tMolauN>  a§  bia  imtll! 
diate  repreaaafcatiTe.  Whedier  they  l^  diffiueiit  or  othenii^ 
aaiati  aeem  tohave  been  of  a  migiatoiy  di^oaitkni,  and  ww^  tnanpjlf 
tham,.fi»d  of  loUtade  and  retiiemeiit»  in  plaoea  where  tibqr  wmi^lljlpl 
known*  •*iHSH^ 

AJX  84a»  died  the  abbot  Breaeall  MaaAngne,  Othero  plaee  htl jpr 
abbot  of  Killmanagh,  in  the  countj  of  Sligo.  -  l,^ 

KnootophBT  gives  itB  name  to  the  barooy,  fonnerlj  the  territoigiijIiiL 
which  the  WalaheB  were  loci^ed.  ..a4v 

AJX  1866,  Jamesi  aeoo&d  earl  of  Ormond,  founded  a  Oamflflpi 
finaiy  in  the  town  of  Kaooktopheri  under  the  invocation  of  the  Niti^ 

AJ).  1896,  Henrjr  Brown  was  prior.  .  ,4|v 

WiUiam  was  the  last  prior.  The  priorj,  with  its  appurtenmoa^' 
was  granted  in  the  thirty-fourth  of  Henry  vin.,  t^  Patrick  BameMJI^- 
for  ever,  at  the  annual  rent  of  4s.,  Irish  monej.  ^ 

Eossbercan,  in  the  barony  of  Ibercon,  on  the  river  Banow.    Xh| 
families  of  Ghr^pe  and  Walsh  fonnded  the  abbey  of  Sossbercon,  £»  Dji^' 
minioans,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Tlrgin  Maiy,  in  Septembsi^ 
1267. 

At  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  this  ecdeBiastical  edifice,  the 
family  of  Walsh  enjoyed  vast  possessions  in  this  county.  The  baron  of 
Ciourtstown,  Orace,  married  Honoria,  the  dowager  of  Walter  Walsh,  of 
Oastle  Hoel,  Banm  Shanacher  and  lord  of  Walsh's  country,  and  by  the 
marriage  of  his  descendant  with  Elizabeth  Walsh,  and  of  John  Bryan, 
of  Bawnmore,  with  Ursula  Walsh,  whose  only  surviving  child,  i3i«a^ 
both  Bryan,  married  Oliver  Grace,  of  Gracefield,  the  two  daughters  and 
eventual  co-heire  of  Walter  Walsh  and  of  Idagdalen  Sheffield ;  the 
Qraces  of  Oourtstown  and  of  Qracefield,  became  the  representatives  of 
the  Walsh  of  Castlehoel,  or  the  elder  branch.  From  the  youngsr 
branches  sprung  the  Walshes,  lords  of  Brabant  and  counts  of  Sera&t 
in  France.  ^ 

^  Count  Walsh,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Irish  brigade,  died  in  France, 
in  the  month  of  December,  1852. 

Mathew  Fleming  was  the  last  prior  of  this  house,  which  he  sumft* 
dend,  i. «.,  fbroed  to,  in  the  thirty-first  of  King  Henry  YIIL     Xba 
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rojal  q)oIiation  was  conferred,  bj  patent,  on  John  Parker,  and  after- 
wards on  John  Blake. 

From  the  rains  of  this  monastery,  it  can  be  inferred,  that  it  was  not 
an  ignoble  stmctnre. 

Tibrach-Fachtna,  a  town  of  ancient  repute,  and  on  the  banks  of  th« 
Snir.  St  Domnoc,  or  Modomnoc,  i.e.y  my  Dominick,  as  the  "Mo^ 
was  a  prefix,  expressing  affection,  or  endearment — a  disciple  of  Saint 
David ;  was  of  the  princely  house  of  the  Nialls,  son  of  Saranns,  and 
foorth  in  descent  from  Engene,  one  of  the  sons  of  Kiall  Neigilliach. 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  except  that, 
on  returning  to  Ireland  from  St.  David's,  after  having  completed  his 
studies,  he  brought  with  him  swarms  of  bees  to  Ireland,  which  are 
strangely  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  island.  Hm  assertion  is  a 
mistake,  as  St.  Patrick  makes  mention  of  wild  honey,  as  well-known  in 
Ireland^  and  as  the  rule  of  St.  Ailbe  of  Emly  orders  that  a  portiofi  of 
honeycomb  should  be  allowed  the  monks  at  their  meah. 

St  Domnoc  settled  in  this  place  of  Upraid ;  but  it  is  not  known? 
whether  it  was  a  monastery  or  a  simple  church.  The  yeiEur  of  his  death 
is  not  on  record ;  the  day  for  his  festival  was  observed  at  this  churdi 
on  the  13th  of  February. 

St  DomangaH  is  mentioned  as  a  brother  of  his,  who  is  different 
from  the  saint  of  that  name  who  founded  his  monastery  at  the  foot  of 
Slieve  Donard,  and  from  whom  that  mountain  has  taken  its  appel* 
lation. 
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EIHGra  OOUBTT. 

BDa^  in  the  biroiiy  ot  FerealL  St  Brendan,  senior,  of  ^'Bkamiiii 
Biir,'' to  distingoish  him  fitmi  Brandon,  jmiior,  ^ 
LattgaDe,  and  is  atated  to  haTO  been  of  an  iUoatriona  fiunily  of  MnmMlri 
He  18  reckoned  amogig  the  relatiyeB  of  St  Ere,  of  Slane,  and  th«f  W^ 
aeendant  of  prince  Oorb,  who  resided  in  the  Deciea.  Clonard  was  the 
school  in  which  he  receiTed  his  education,  and  among  the  piineipil 
diadfles  of  St  Elnnian  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  hn  sanctity 'iWl 
sapematoral  gifts  as  «  prophet  He  was  intimate  with  the  Eieraiil^' 
Brendan  of  Glon&rt,  and  chiefly  with  Ck>lnmhkiUe,  to  whom  he  t9^ 
dered  an  important  serrice.  *'>^' 

St  Adamnan  rektes,  that  s  certain  synod;  supposed  to  haTe  bdtitf 
held  in  GeashiU,  in  the  Sing's  county,  had  issued  a  sentence  of  exec^ 
munication,  not  a  just  one,  however,  against  Columba,  on  account  of 
some  venial  and  excusable  proceeding.  On  the  arrival  of  Columba  at 
the  synod,  Brendan,  who  saw  him  at  a  dbtance,  rose  up,  saluted  him 
with  great  respect,  and  embraced  him.  Some  of  the  assistants  or  prin- 
cipals at  the  synod,  taking  Brendan  apart,  remonstrated  with  him  for 
having  shewn  such  attention  to  a  person  whom  they  had  so  severely 
censured.  Brendan  replied,  ^^  If  you  had  seen  what  the  Lord  has  been 
pleased  to  make  manifest  to  me  this  day  concerning  this*  elect  of  hiSi 
whom  you  are  dishonouring,  you  would  never  have  passed  that  aeft- 
tence :  whereas  the  Lord  does  not  in  any  manner  excommunicate  him 
in  virtue  of  your  wrong  sentence,  but  rather  exalts  him  still  more  aUd 
more."  They,  then  asking  how  this  could  have  been,  were  assured  by 
Brendan,  that  he  saw  a  luminous  pillar  advancing  before  this  man  of 
God,  when  on  hiA  way,  and  holy  angels  accompanying  him  threugh  the 
plain.  Therefore,  added  Brendan,  I  dare  not  treat  with  contempt,  him 
whom  I  see  preSrdained  by  God,  as  a  guide  of  nations  unto  life.  Upon 
which  tiie  whole  proceedings  were  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  wymni 
paid  Ooltunba  the  greatest  reject  and  veneration. 
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At  what  precise  period  St  Brendan  founded  the  monastery  of  Birr 
is  not  recorded.  It  must  have  been  founded  before  the  year  563,  that 
in  which  St  Columba  repaired  to  the  north  of  Scotland*  Brendan  died 
on  the  39th  of  Kovember,  A.D.  571.  The  exit  of  Brendan  to  the  other 
life  was  revealed  to  St  Oolumba,  then  in  Hy,  the  veiy  moment  it  hap- 
pened. In  one  of  the  lives  of  Columba  it  is  said,  that  Brendan  had 
composed  some  verses  concerning  the  virtues  and  exemplary  conduct  of 
St.  Ck)lumba,  who  was  much  esteemed  by  the  abbot  of  Birr. 

During  the  administration  of  the  abbot  St  Kiliany  in  the  seventh 
century,  the  reputation  of  the  school  of  Birr  had  been  so  high,  and  the 
influx  of  foreigners  so  great,  that  numbers  of  the  native  students 
generally  yielded  to  the  strangers,  and  proceeded  to  other  monasteriesi 
in  which  they  completed  their  studies ;  and  so  unbounded  was  the 
hospitality  of  this  abbot,  that  the  monks  themselves  were  firequentlj 
sent  out  by  St.  Eilian,  through  the  surrounding  country,  to  discover 
if  there  was  any  person  in  distress.    This  good  abbot  died  A.D.  680. 

AJ).  780,  died  the  abbot  Joseph  OToilan,  "  the  Wise." 

A.D.  842,  the  abbey  was  plundered  by  the  Danes. 

The  last  superior  was  Sioda  MacNamara,  who  died  in  the  year  1811, 
after  which  this  venerable  establishment  was  permitted  to  moulder ;  nor 
dbes  it  appear  that  any  effort  was  made  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
q)lendor. 

Clonfert-Mulloe,  in  the  ancient  diocese  of  Roecrea,  now  £illaloe. 
St  Holua  was  the  founder.    See  Killaloe. 

A.D.  622,  St.  Lactean,  who  educated  St.  Laidgen,  a  monk  of  extrar 
ordinary  sanctity,  and  whose  memoiy  has  been  highly  respected,  died 
AJ).  661. 

A.D.  792,  died  the  abbot  Momagh. 

AJD.  858,  died  the  abbot  Aengus.  Was  held  in  high  estimation, 
and  was  sumamed  ''  the  Wise." 

AJ).  948,  the  Danes  devastated  this  monastery. 

CUonmacnoise.  St  Kieran  was  the  founder.  See  diocese  ofl  Saint 
JSgemach  succeeded  the  holy  founder. 

AJ).  594,  died  St  Alither,  who  was  abbot  of  Clonmacnoise  when  St 
Clolumba  visited  it 

A.D.  663,  died  of  the  plague,  the  abbot  Baothan  Hua  Oormac. 

A.D.  665,  died  of  the  plague,  the  abbot  Oolman  Casse. 

A.D.  751,  Clonmacnoise  was  consumed  by  an  accidental  fire. 

A.D.  784,  died  the  eminent  abbot  Murgall. 

A.D.  834,  the  Danes  plundered  this  abbey.  The  monastery  was 
repeatedly  ravaged  by  the  Danes. 
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AJ).  987,  on  the  16th  of  Jannaiy,  the  saintly  Donchad  (yBraoia 
departed  this  life  in  his  hermitage,  at  Armagh, 

This  saint  was  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Kialls,  and  was  bom 
in  a  district  of  the  county  of  Wostmeath,  now  called  the  barony  of 
Brawny.  At  an  early  age  ho  repaired  to  the  monastery  of  Glonnuu^ 
noise,  where  he  embraced  the  monastic  state,  and  made  great  progrcBi 
in  learning  and  piety.  In  the  schools  of  this  celebrated  establishment, 
Dunchad  gave  lectures  on  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  was  considered  the 
most  eminent  among  the  divines  of  the  Irish  church,  in  the  tenth  oeo- 
tnry.  The  applause  which  his  learning  procured  him,  became  so  great, 
that  he  fonnod  the  resolve  of  retiring  for  ever  from  public  life.  Uiged 
on  by  his  resolution,  he  witlidrew  to  a  solitary  spot  in  the  mountains  of 
Ely  O'Carroll,  where  ho  was  completely  shut  out  from  the  world,  and 
lived  as  an  Anchoret  for  many  years.  On  the  death  of  the  abbot 
Tuathal,  who  had  been  both  abbot  and  bishop  of  Clonmacnoise,  in  969, 
Dunchad  was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the  abbacy,  and 
having  been  brought  from  his  solitude,  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
undertake  the  government  of  the  monastery,  but  his  love  of  retirement 
would  not  permit  him  to  remain  long  in  the  exalted  situation  of  abbot 
He  accordingly  withdrew  to  a  distant  part  of  the  island,  wliere  he 
would  be  altogether  secluded  from  the  intercourse  of  the  world. 
Having  chosen  Armagh,  in  9G4,  he  expected  to  find  a  retreat  which 
would  suit  his  disposition ;  but  in  this  expectation  he  was  disappointed, 
iis  his  reputation  for  leaniing  and  holiness  soon  spread  throughout  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  respect  with  which  his  virtues  were  regarded, 
again  prompted  him  to  seek  elsewhere  a  solitude  more  congenial  with 
his  love  of  retirement.  His  determination  becoming  known  to  the  in- 
habitants, a  deputation,  composed  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
country,  waited  on  the  saint,  requesting  of  him  to  remain  another  year 
in  their  vicinity — a  request  to  which  he  acceded  with  much  reluctance. 
Dunchad  is  said  to  have  performed  many  miracles,  and  to  have  restored 
to  life  the  infant  child  of  a  widow.  Tigemach,  autlior  of  the  annals  of 
Clonmacnoise,  affirms,  that  Dunchad  was  the  last  of  the  Irish  to  his 
time,  1088,  through  whose  intercession  God  restored  a  dead  pei-son  to 
life.  The  year  having  elapsed,  the  saint  was  preparing  to  depart,  when 
tlie  inhabitants  of  Armagh  renewed  their  request,  which  they  repeated 
year  after  year,  until  his  death. 

A.D.  1088,  died  at  Clonmacnoise,  the  abbot  and  annalist  Tigemach 
O'Braoin,  who  by  his  talents  and  research  cast  new  light  on  the  ancient 
records  of  his  country.  Tliis  eminent  man  belonged  to  a  sept  that  in- 
habited an  eastern  part  of  Connaught,  probably  Roscommon,  having 
been  the  abbot  of  Eoecommon  before  his  election  to  that  of  Clonmac^ 
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In  this  latter  one  he  compiled  hie  celebrated  annals  of  Ireland, 
which  he  brought  down  to  the  year  of  his  death.  It  is  observed,  that 
in  this  invaluable  work  there  are  frequent  quotations  from  Latin  and 
Greek  authors,  such  as  Horace,  Virgil,  Pliny,  Eusebius,  Origen,  Saint 
Jerome,  Julius,  Africanus,  Anatolius,  Bede,  &c.,  and  not  only  quoted 
ikom  with  accuracy,  but  frequently  contrasted,  weighing  their  authority 
with  much  critical  acumen. 

A.D.  1130,  the  jewels  stolen  from  this  abbey  in  1108,  were  this 
year  found  in  the  possession  of  Gill  e  Comdhan,  a  Dane  of  limerick, 
who  was  taken  by  Conor  O'Brien,  king  of  limerick,  and  delivered  to  the 
community  of  Clonmacnoise.  At  the  time  of  his  execution  he  openly 
confessed  tliat  he  was  at  the  ports  of  Cork,  Lismore  and  Waterford, 
in  expectation  of  a  passage  thence  to  another  kingdom :  that  all  the 
other  ships  left  their  harbours  with  fair  winds ;  but  as  soon  as  any  ves- 
sel he  entered  into  set  sail,  he  saw  St.  Eieran  with  his  staff  return  it 
back,  and.  that  the  saint  continued  to  do  so  till  he  was  taken. 

A.D.  1170,  money  was  coined  at  Clonmacnoise. 

A.I).  1198,  Eoderick  O'Connor,  monarch  of  Ireland,  was  interred 
in  this  abbey,  on  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar. 

A.D.  1201.  As  king  Henry  11.  imdertook  to  reform  the  "rude  and 
barbarous  church  of  Ireland,"  the  following  instance  of  the  improvement, 
which  his  vassals  were  intent  on  effecting,  is  recorded.  In  this  year  the 
English  of  Melick,  on  the  Shannon,  did  rob,  prey  and  pillage  the  church 
of  Clonmacnoise  on  the  feast  of  St.  Gregory ;  and  though  they  seized  a 
very  rich  spoil,  the  same  company  from  the  abbey  of  Melick  which  they 
also  pillaged,  came  the  succeeding  day  and  forcibly  carried^ff  every 
article  which  remained,  plundering  the  church  of  the  holy  vestments, 
books  and  chalices,  the  abbot  and  monks  of  all  their  provisions,  flesh, 
com,  &c.,  and  to  complete  the  devastation,  they  laid  waste  the  whole  of 
the  crops,  gardens  and  houses  in  the  town. 

A.D.  1204,  William  Burke,  the  Conqueror  of  Connaught,  whose 
death  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  abbey  of  Knockmoy,  ravaged  this 
monastery. 

A.D.  1205,  Melaghlin  O'Melaghlin  erected  an  altar  of  stone  in  the 
great  church  of  Clonmacnoise. 

A.D.  1230,  died  the  abbot  Moylemoory  O'Moeloin.  He  was  a  good 
and  reverend  man,  and  while  he  presided  over  this  abbey,  constantly 
exercised  an  unbounded  hospitality. 

A.D.  1552,  the  English  garrison  of  Athlone  plundered  and  devas- 
tated the  abbey  of  Clonmacnoise,  an  act  which  the  annals  of  the  four 
masters  record  of  those  pious  reformers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  in 
the  following  words,  ^^  they  took  the  large  bells  out  of  the  cloicteach 
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{A»  steeple  or  belfiy)  ud  left  neiiher  l«ge  nor  aDall  beU^  inuigei 
book,  gem  nor  even  glaee  in  a  window  in  the  ehnroh,  ihfti -thej  did; 
cany  away  with  them,  and  that  truly  was  a  lamemtaMe  dead  to  ftaif 
der  the  church  of  Giaran,  the  patron  saint."  m^oM^ 

The  sitoation  of  this  monastery  on  the  riffA  bank  cf  Ihe^ 
and  within  ten  miles  of  Athlone,  is  delij^tM  and  piotnzesqiuk 
were  two  ronnd  towers,  elegantly  built  of  h)Bwn  steiie^  The 
called  (ySonrke's,  wants  the  roof^  is  sizty-^wo  leeft  in  hei|^«iid.ffl^ 
six  in  drcimiference.  The  ereetioh  of  flus  tower  has  beett  aicribed|#» 
Fergal  CBonrke,  who  was  king  of  Oonnui^t,  about  the  middle  c6ltB 
10th  century.  The  fkmily  of  CBonrike  had  dieir  cenketery  near  ifc  Jitt 
as  the  annals  of  the  four  masters  record  an  iqury  done  this  towsr.fep 
lightning  in  the  year  1185,  the  &mily  of  O'Bourke  may  have  only  wm 
paired  it  The  other  tower,  called  MacCarthy's,  is  seven  fiaiet  in  disilMi 
ter,  tiie  walls  are  three  feet  in  thickness  and  fifty  six  in  height,  indtdt 
ing  the  conical  shape  of  the  top.  The  next  considerable  building  ia  Ai 
cathedral  of  the  ancient  abbey,  the  doors  of  which  are  richly  carred. 

This  monasteiy,  which  belonged  to  the  canons  regular  of  St  Augai- 
tine,  was  peculiarly  and  universally  esteemed.  It  was  uncommoid[f 
extensive  and  wonderfully  enriched  by  kings  and  princes ;  henee  Iha 
cause  of  the  siivage  depredations  which  the  Danes,  the  English  (reaOjT 
worse  than  the-  former,  as  they  were  pagans),  and  even  some  Idtfi 
princes,  committed  on  this  noble  sanctuary.  Its  landed  property  waa-ai 
great,  and  the  number  of  cells  and  monasteries  subject  to  it  so  numeroos^ 
that  almost  half  of  Ireland  was  said  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  CAofr 
macnois^  ^*-*f 

Lyncn|  in  his  life  of  bishop  Kirwan  of  KiUala,  sums  up  the  numben 
of  monks  in  some  of  the  ancient  establishments  of  Ireland,  which  wii# 
ui|ually  called  canons  of  St  Augustine.  They  afterwards  obtained  tka 
name  of  canons  regular,  and  were  introduced  by  Imar  the  holy  preoq^ 
tor  of  St  Halachy  of  Armagh,  when  the  church  of  Ireland  enjoyed 
poise  ftom  the  awftil  devastations  of  the  Danes,  whose  Pagan  fury 
chiefly  directed  against  the  Asyla  of  religion  and  literature.  He  dito 
assertf^  that  St  Patrick,  being  a  member  of  the  first  order,  foulicM 
Armagh  and  Saul  for  those  canons.  As  St  Patrick  has  been  instmetad 
by  St  Martin  of  Tours,  it  is  supposed  that  he  embraced  the  institute  of 
this  celebrated  bishop,  and. hence  it  is  that  the  name  and  festival  of  fik 
Martin  are  so  much  revered  in  Ireland.  Eildare,  founded  by  St  Brigid^ 
of  the  same  class.  Durrow,  Derry  and  Kells,  by  St  Oolumba.  donard, 
with  its  three  thousand  monks,  by  St  Finian.  Foure,  Oong,  BalysadaN^ 
which  contained  thiBC  hundred  monks,  by  St  Fechin,  Imay,  Termfl^ 
feehin,  Bile,  by  the  same  SAint     Devenish,  with  fifteen  hundred,  bj 
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Si;  -Moluaee.  Anun,  nitk  a  similar  number,  by  St  £nda.  Bangor, 
with  its  three  thousand  monks,  by  St.  Comgal.  Clonfert  and  Anna- 
daiwn  by  St.  Brendan,  with  a  like  number  of  blessed  inmates.  Mayo, 
ftonded  by  St.  Colman,  and  which  St  Gerald,  an  Englishman,  supplied 
with  three  thousand  three  hundred  monks.  Many  other  monasteries 
wmre  possessed  by  the  order  of  Canons  Begular  of  St.  Augustine,  when 
tfaeiy  became  confiscated  to  the  crown. 

The  cemetery  of  Clonmacnoise  contained  about  two  Irish  acres,  on 
which  ten  churches  were  erected  by  kings  and  princes  of  the  adjacent 
oonntry :  Temple  Righ,  built  by  O'Melaglin,  king  of  Meath ;  Temple 
O'Cionnor,  built  by  O' Connor  Don ;  Temple  Kelly ;  Temple  Finghin, 
emmeously  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  MacCarthy  of  Munster : 
tihiB  church  was,  according-to  Hgemach,  dedicated  to  St  Finnian,  one 
of  the  primitive  Irish  Saints,  whose  grave  is  situated  beside  the  church, 
and  which  is  still  used  as  one  of  the  principal  penitential  stations  of 
this  fiuned  sanctuary,  and  whose  well,  held  in  the  greatest  veneration, 
•till  bears  the  name,  which  the  annalist  Tigemach  O'Braoin  gave  it, 
^'Tiproid  Fingen."  Such  was  its  name  A.D.  758,  and  again  A.D.  1016 
it  IS  recorded  that  the  great  oak  of  Fingen's  church,  at  Clonmacnoise,  was 
jHPOStrated  by  a  storm,  which  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  It 
ii.  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  round  tower,  which  is  attached  to 
fliis  church,  and  which  forms  an  integral  pai't  of  the  building,  has  its 
entrance-doorway  within  the  chancel  and  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  a 
eircumstance  which  throws  much  light  on  the  use  of  the  round  tower. 
The  chancel  of  St.  Fingen's  church  wacp  lighted  by  a  single  round- 
headed  window  in  the  eastern  wall,  in  the  south  wall  of  which  tliere  is 
•till  in  perfect  preservation  a  curiously  ornamented  piscina.  This 
ehnrch,  it  seems,  in  after  ages  became  the  burial-place  of  the  MacCar- 
tfays,  and  the  name  of  Fingen  became  patronymic  in  the  family.  Tem- 
ple-Kieran,  the  church  of  the  holy  founder ;  Temple-Qauny ;  Temple- 
Dpulin ;  and  lastly,  Temple-MacDermot,  before  whose  west  door  stands 
a  large  cross  of  one  entire  stone,  with  an  inscription  in  antique  and  un- 
known characters.  The  north  doors  are  very  low,  but  guarded  with 
•mall  pillars  of  fine  marble  curiously  wrought  Another  of  these 
ehurches  hath  within  it  an  arch  of  greenish  marble,  flat  wrought  and 
beautifully  executed,  the  joints  of  which  are  so  close,  that  the  whole 
qypears  to  be  of  one  entire  stone.  In  the  cemetery,  besides  the  cross 
of  Temple-MacDermot,  there  are  three  other  crosses.  Those  crosses 
were  erected  in  many  of  the  sanctuaries  and  cathedrals  of  Ireland, 
oommemorating  the  event  of  their  erection,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
tke  founders,  as  at  Tuam,  and  the  limits  of  the  sanctuary. 
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nlw  0tiU  be  seen.  -  -  ^?*Sfc 

Nmmery  of  CRonnuumatoe  ww  Ibonded  eailjr  in  tUb  pbM]  UrlM 

year  1180  ihe  chmeh  of  this  wuxbbtj  wim  oooraaMd  by  idi  wbMMlit 
Are.  •..♦....:..    -,.'    |t4i^ 

▲.D.  1170,  DerrorgillA)  ihe  daughter  of  Mimo^  OTlMaghHir,  M^| 
of  Mefttb,  and  wife  to  Tiemaii  O'Booike,  rebnQft  the  aaid  dmnlu  ^    ^ 

Dramcoillin^intheBaionyofEgHah.  8t  Baitrntfana  or-BaRbilMtf 
was  Abbot  of  Dmmoiplliti ;  he  waa  also  Abbot  of  SfllbamB,^&if  flr 
eonneD,  ooiaiify  of  Donegal  -  ThiB  ftnnt  ia  mentiooed  In  the  TogfUgM;^ 
St  Brendan,  and  hia  traveh  in  a  western  ooontrj  are  alluded  to  in'l 
Acts  of  the  Irish  Saints :  ^^  Term  repromissionis  sanctorom  qnam 
nns  datnins  est  snccessoribns  nostris  in  ^  tempore  nortaixna* "  Hie  luiiif 
of  repromise  of  the  Saints,  which  the  Lord  is  about  to  give  toonrMf^ 
oesBon  in  distant  i^es.  Let  the  reader  prononnee  on  the  coincidBiMii 
between  tiiis  passage  and  the  great  emigration  from  beland  to  Amerillr 
in  those  Iatoiyears«  '1^^ 

Barrindens  was  of  the  Niall  family:  this  saint  died  on  the  Slat^f 
May,  the  year  of  *which  is  nncertain.  *  "^ 

DoiTow  in  the  barony  of  Ballyoowen*  :'[ 

Saint  Oolumba  founded  the  abbey  of  Durrow  about  &e  year  MU 

Saint  Oormac  Hua  Liethain,  a  disciple  of  the  great  Odlumb%  W 
said  to  have  succeeded  him  in  the  monastery  of  Dnirow.  '  '^^ 

It  is- related  of  Oormac  that  he  and  some  companions  of  his  saikA 
from  the  district  of  Erris,  in  Mayo,  three  times,  in  search  of  some  ini^' 
inhabited  spot  in  the  ocean,  which  he  thought  adapted  to  the  aeeoni^ 
modation  of  a  religious  community,  but  without  success.  In  tlMr 
second  voyage  he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  one  of  the  OiknejJT 
islands,  where  he  would  have  been  put  to  death,  had  not  the  Unuij/^ 
recommendation  of  St  Columba,  who  foresaw  the  event,  obtained  St 
Cormac  the  protection  of  the  prince  of  the  islands.  In  the  third  vo^ 
age,  being  driven  northwards  for  fourteen  days,  he  was  in  danger  of 
perishing,  but  die  wind  having  providentially  changed,  he  was  enablrif 
to  put  back  fix>m  that  latitude. 

His  being  called  a  descendant  of  Liethain  seems  to  indicate  tfaatliil 
was  of  the  sept  of  the  Hua  liethains,  in  the  County  of  CSoric,  (JBteetfi 
more):  the  memory  of  St  Oormac  is  revered  on  the  21st  of  June;  Aii 
year  of  his  decease  is  not  known. 

A.D.  980,  the  abbot  Mulkieran  O'Mayney  was  alain  by  the  Dnsir 
of  Dublin. 

A.D.  1069,  a  grsat  slaughter  of  Leinster  Danes  was  made  at  Do^ 
row  through  the  interference  and  merits  of  St  Oolumba. 


.  AJ).  1175,  the  English  laid  this  house  of  St  Oolamba  and  the  ad- 
jacent coantry  waste. 

A.D.  1186,  Hugh  de  Lacey  who  made  himself  Lord  of  Meath,  bj 
eoaqnering  and  massacring  the  Irish  natives;  was  slain  on  the  25th  of 
July,  by  a  laboring .  man,  whose  name  was  O'Mey,  who  happened  to 
ta  be  along  with  the  c(}nqneror  while  inspecting  the  works  of  his  new 
eastle,  on  the  jsite  of  Durrow  Abbey,  and  who,  while  de  Lacey  was 
in  a  stooping  position,  severed  with  one  blow  of  an  axe  the  head  from 
tha  body.  Having  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Ireland,  the  death 
ef  de  Lacey  freed  Henry  H.  from  the  uneasiness,  which  the  ambitious 
views  of  this  powerful  subject  had  coated  in  the  royal  mind. 

In  the  annals  of  the  four  masters,  de  Lacey  is  styled  ^'  the  profianer 
and  destroyer  of  the  sanctuaries  and  churches  of  Ireland :"  his  execu- 
tioner or  rather  the  avenger  of  the  sacrileges,  which  de  Lacey  com- 
mitted, fled,  and  (as  the  annalists  have  it)  by  his  fleetness  of  foot,  made 
his  escape  from  the  English  and  Irish  to  the  wood  of  £illclare.  He 
afterwards  went  to  the  Fox  and  O'Brien,  at  whose  instigation  he  had 
lolled  the  earl :  it  is  not  certain  tuat  O'Mey  was  a  laborei^  others  put 
him  down  as  a  person  in  disguise. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  relics  of  this  sacrilegious  plunderer,  that 
the  abbeys  of  Bective,  in  Meath,  and  St  Thomas,  in  Publin,  had  the. 
oontroversy,  which  was  eventually  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

A  similar  disaster  has  some  years  since  happened  at  Durrow :  the 
noble  proprietor,  Lord  Korbury,  having  prevented  the  surrounding 
fiunilies  from  burying  their  dead  in  this  ancient  cemetefy  of  Durrow, 
ai^d  having  built  a.  castle  on  the  site  of  de  Lacey's,  was  assassinated  by 
a  hand  still  unknown. 

A.D.  1204,  John  de  Courcey  and  the  Englishmen  of  Meath  fell  into 
great  contentions,  strife  and  debate,  among  themselves :  de  Courcey  is 
abo  styled  by  the  four  masters  '^  the  plunderer  of  churches;"  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  de  Courcey,  the  conqueror  of  Ulster,  is  not  known.  In 
one  of  those  contentions  to  which  the  annals  allude,  he  was  attacked 
unarmed,  and  having  no  weapon  at  hand,  he  ran  towards  a  wooden 
erofls  that  stood  in  the  church-yard,  and  having  torn  the  shaft  from  its 
socket,  he  dealt  so  formidably  on  his  assailants  that  he  killed  thirteen  of 
them  at  the  moment ;  being  however  finally  overpowered,  he  was  put 
in  fetters  and  delivered  to  de  Lacey  who  had  him  conveyed  to  London, 
where  he  was  confined  in  the  tower  and  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment Sad  was  the  fate  of  the  mighty  champion,  who  had  im- 
brued his  hands  in  the  blood  of  Ulstermen,  who  ravaged  Armagh,  and 
who  spoiled  the  sanctuaries  of  St.  Patrick. 

Having  procured  the  &vor  of  Eong  John  he  was  at  length  set  at 
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liberty,  and  restored  to  his  conquests  of  Ulster.  He  then  committed 
himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  but  was  put  back  by  contrary  winAi 
which  rose  suddenly  on  his  embarcation:  his  attempt  he  renewed  for 
fifteen  days,  and  upon  every  repulse  was  admonished  at  night  in  a 
vision,  that  all  his  attempts  to  cross  the  sea  to  Ireland  were  vain,  for  it 
was  preordained  that  he  should  never  set  foot  on  Irish  ground,  because 
he  had  grievously  offended  there  by  pulling  down  the  master  and 
setting  up  the  servant  On  being  driven  back  the  fifteenth  time,  his 
visions  wrought  so  powerfully  upon  his  imagination,  that  he  submitted 
to  the  decrees  of  Heaven — ^passed  sentence  on  himself— and  witlidrew 
to  France,  where  he  died,  A.D  1210. 

Sir  Henry  Spellnfan,  in  his  history  of  English  and  Irish  sacrilege, 
enumerates  the  frightful  punishments  which  have  be&llen  the  original 
spoliators  who  aided  Henry  VHI.  in  robbing  the  churches  of  England 
and  Ireland,  as  well  as  those  which  visibly  have  happened  to  their  hein 
and  successors. 

The  abbey  of  Durrow  paid  annually  to  the  bishop  of  Meath  two  mares 
as  proxies.  A  manuscript  copy  of  the  four  evangelists  of  St.  Jerome^ 
translation,  adorned  with  engravings  on  silver  plates,  setting  forth  that 
it  was  written  by  St.  Columba  in  the  space  of  twelve  days,  was  pre- 
served in  the  abbey  of  Durrow. 

October  18th,  fourth  of  Elizabeth,  a  lease  of  this  abbey  was  granted 
to  Nicholas  Herbert,  Esq.,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  at  the  an- 
nual rent  of  £10. 

Frankford,  in  the  barony  of  Ballyboy.  Hugh  O'Mulloy,  head  of 
his  sept,  founded  this  monastery  for  Carmelites,  under  the  invocation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

A.D.  1454,  Hugh,  the  founder,  died  on  the  feast  of  St.  Eemigius. 

A.D.  146S,  died  the  prior,  Edward  Brakan. 

At  the  general  suppression  of  monasteries,  this  convent  and  posses- 
sions were  gi*anted  to  Robert  Leicester. 

Gallon,  in  the  barony  of  Garycastlc,  and  near  the  river  Brosna.  St 
Patrick  having  left  Munster,  arrived  at  Brosna,  wliere  he  was  enter- 
tained by  Triau,  a  bishop  and  a  foreigner,  who  lived  at  a  place  called 
Craobech ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Hy-failge,  where  a  chieftain  of  that 
name,  and  an  obstinate  pagan,  formed  a  plan  jfor  murdering  St.  Patrick. 
Odran,  the  faithful  servant  of  the  apostle  and  his  charioteer,  having  ob- 
tained information  of  the  impious  resolve  of  the  chieftain,  without 
communicating  the  matter  to  the  saint,  requested  permission  to  sit  a 
while  in  the  easy  part  of  the  vehicle,  feigning  himself  greatly  wearied; 
the  apostle  of  Ireland  complying  with  his  desire,  condescended  to  act 
in  the  mean  time  as  driver.    As  they  were  going  along,  Failge  ad- 
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iPfBMd,  and  mistaking  Odran  for  St.  Patrick,  transfixed  him' with  a 
knee.  Failge  was  soon  after  struck  dead  bj  the  Almighty,  in  punish- 
ment of  his  crime. 

■  Gallen  monastery  was  founded  by  St.  Canoe,  or  Conoc,  of  which  he  was 
abbot,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  He  is.  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Brecknock,  in  Wales,  but  son  of  an  Irish  prince, 
irho  had  settled  there,  and  from  whom  it  derived  its  present  name. 
Brecan,  such  was  the  father^  name,  is  said  to  have  had  a  great  num- 
ber of  children,  of  whom  Canoe  is  usually  stated  to  have  been  the 
eldest 

A.D.  820,  Felim  MacCromhain  destroyed  the  church  and  sanctuary 
of  Gallen.  There  was  a  celebrated  school  here  for  scholars  from  Wales; 
it  was  ravaged  repeatedly;  still  it  continued  to  exist,  when  Colgan  com- 
piled his  acts  of  the  Irish  saints^,  at  which  time  it  belonged  to  the  canons 
xegnlar  of  St.  Augustine. 

Of  this  abbey  and  its  extensive  possessions.  Sir  Gerald  Moore  became 
the  fortunate  patentee. 

Ealcolgan.  This  church  is  attributed  to  St.  Colga.  See  Kilcolgan, 
Gelway. 

Kilcolman,  Doire-mor,  in  the  barony  of  Ballybrit,  and  diocese  of 
Eillaloe.  Saint  Colman,  son  of  Aengus,  called  so,  because  a  descend- 
ttt  of  his  and  of  Darrine  or  Daire ;  is  distinct  from  Colman-elo. 

He  was  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  kings  of  Cashel  and  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Aengus,  king  of  Cashel,  who  was  slain  in  490.  Colman  was 
a  bishop  in  the  reign  of  Failbhe  Fland,  king  of  Cashel,  who  succeeded 
immediately  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Finghin,  A.D. 
619.  He  resided  in  his  monastery  of  Doire-mor  (the  great  grove), 
which  he  had  himself  founded.  It  is  related  that  the  king  of  Cashel 
having  done  an  injury  to  Colman,  upon  which  he  applied  to  St  Pul- 
cherius,  who  had  great  influence  over  the  king,  to  accompany  him  to 
the  royal  residence,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  redress.  Having 
represented  the  case  to  the  king,  who  addressed  him  in  a  haughty  tone, 
and  refused  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  Colman,  Pulcherius  then  ac- 
costed the  king,  saying :  "  It  does  not  become  you  to  answer  in  this 
manner  to  a  great  pontiff,  who  is  most  holy  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
not  inferior  to  you,  according  to  tlie  nobility  of  this  world,  for  ye  are  of 
the  same  stock."  Pulcherius  continued  his  discourse,  reprimanding  the 
king  so  severely,  that  becoming  greatly  alarmed,  he  granted  what  St. 
Colman  desired.  The  materials  of  his  life  are  so  scanty  that  the  year  of 
his  death  is  not  on  record.  His  festival  was  kept  at  Doire-mor,  on  the 
20th  of  May,  as  the  anniversary  of  his  new  birth  for  heaven. 

Edlcomin,  in  the  barony  of  Clonlish.    Many  saints  of  the  name, 


Qqynin^^ftQftnr  in  ^  T"#K  ft"^ftW-  T^  fiTTinilflr  rf  ttfc  dhwrct  ji  tiJII  JtP 
hM,re  enriched,  and  to  have  presented  to  it  mangr  veUbiaf  88.  Befatrapt 
Paul.    Bee  Eilciuntniii,  in  Mayo.  .  kv^^ 

EillagaUj,  in  the  banmy  of  QanTcasila  St  1Mal^  a  biihop^  attl« 
fimigner,  is  said  to  have  preeided  over  this  eetablWuneati  aa  aMf^ 
See  GaUen.  .    ryit 

.  AJ).  873,  Donogh  HacHoyldoin,  abbot  of  Idloalga,  waa.  atafu  Ip 
tlie  Danes.  ^HPt* 

Eillhnaillech,  in  the  temtoiy  of  Feraal,  which  contaha  the  pniNt' 
baronies  of  Ballyoowen,  Ballyboy,  and  Fercal.  St  Lonan  ia  saiilnla 
have  presided,  over  this  estaUiahment  before  the  noiddle  of  the  (MK 
oentniy.  In  process  of  time  the  monks  of  donmacnoise  ezchanged'fr 
with  those  of  CSlonard,  fcnr  the  ehurches  of  Eillochnir.  and  Clnsin  alalJti 
deizgi  both  aitnate  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lonth.  Eilloohair  is  said|||^ 
others,  to  have  been  on  the  coast  of  Down.  -^r 

Eilleigh,  in  the  barony  of  Oeashill.  St  Sinchell  fonnded  tkii 
monastery  for  canons  of  St  Augustine.    See  Chme,  Oo.  Kildara.       *sf  > 

A.D.  848,  died  Beaghtawry,  abbot  of  Eilleigh. 

June  28th,  eighteenth  of  Elizabeth,  this  monastery,  with  three  riMl^ 
suages,  one  hundred  and  twenly-four  acres  of  arable  land,  twenty4ba^ 
of  pasture,  three  of  meadow,  and  four  of  underwood :  and  three  Hm/h. 
suages,  six  cottages,  twenty  acres  of  arable  land  and  seven  of  paatiii% 
in  the  town  of  Donfeig^,  in  the  county,  with  the  tithes,  were  granted 
for  ever,  in  capite,  to  John  Lee,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  45s.  6d.  • ' » 

May  16th,  1578,  this  abbey,  with  all  its  temporal  possessions,  was 
granted  to  Gerald,  earl  of  Eildare,  and  his  heirs,  at  the  yeariy  rent  ef 
88s.  4d.,  with  an  obligation  of  maintaining  one  able  horseman.  '^ 

A  nunnery  for  canonesses  of  St  Augustine  existed  here.  Its  eiw* 
tion  is  attributed  to  the  Warrens ;  but  before  the  English  settled  in  liel- 
land,  this  establishment  was  in  existence.    They  may  have  repaired  ik 

Gray  fnary.  This  house  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  King  EdwalA 
L,  by  an  O'Connor,  as  some  suppose. 

AJ).  1303,  Donald  O'Bruin,  guardian  of  this  monastery,  was  mafa 
bishop  of  donmacnoise.  v 

At  the  general  suppression,  this  abbey  was  granted  to  John  Alea< 

Eilleigh  was  foimerly  a  place  of  note,  and  its  religious  houses  wws 
amply  endowed,  particularly  the  monastery  of  the  canons  regular. 

Killiadhuin,  founded  by  St  Kieran,  of  Saigir,  for  his  mother,  M 
lidania.    See  diocese  of  Omxj.  ^ 

Sanity,  in  the  barony  of  Ballybritt  St  Finan  was  abbot  of  Eii- 
nitty  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  Supposed  also  to  have  batti 
thefounder  of  SoU-aehadOonchin.  instead  of  St  Abban. 
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.    A.D.  889,  This  abbey  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes. 

A.D.  850,  died  the  abbot  Kellach,  son  of  Cmnmal. 

A.D.  871,  died  the  abbot  Colga  Mac  Conagan,  esteemed  the  best 
vd  most  elegant  poet  in  the  kingdom,  and  also  the  principal  historian. 

Lemanchan,  or  Lemanaghan.  St.  Mnnchen  or  Manchen,  sumamed 
die  wise,  is  considered  the  fonnder  of  this  monastery.  He  was  a  de- 
floendant  of  Cormac  Cas,  king  of  Mimster,  and  was  held  in  high  yene- 
ntion  throughout  the  territory  of  Thomond,  both  for  learning  and 
amctity.  Ware  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  the  first  bishop  of  Limerick, 
bat  at  this  early  age  there  was  neither  a  city  nor  bishopric  there. 
Manchen  may  have  founded  a  convent,  over  which  he  presided  as 
abbot ;  others  think,  with  more  probability,  that  he  was  the  abbot  of 
Mandrebid,  in  the  present  barony  of  Upper  Ossory.  In  all  the  ancient 
calendars  the  title  of  bishop  is  not  annexed  to  his  name.  St.  Mnnchen 
WIS  the  founder  of  several  religious  houses,  and  having  been  greatly 
severed  for  his  sanctity,  it  is  probable  that  many  churches  have  been* 
dedicated  to  him — ^Limerick  among  the  rest.  The  day  assigned  to  the 
festival  of  St.  Manchen,  "  the  Wise,"  and  the  Mnnchen  of  Limerick,  is 
the  2d  of  January,  being  the  one  fixed  in  all  the  Irish  calendars  for 
Hanchen.    The  death  of  St  Manchen  occurred  A.D.  652. 

A.D.  C94,  another  St.  Manchen,  of  Leth,  lived  after  this  year. 

A.D.  1205,  Qillbrenan  O'Rocholly,  abbot  of  Lcithmanchen,  died. 

The  ruins  of  this  establishment  are  still  to  be  seen,  surrounded  by  a 
bog  or  marsh. 

Leathmore.  St.  Pulcherius,  or  Mochocmoc  flourished,  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Eoeau,  a  native  of  Coumacne, 
in  Connaught,  (Conmacne,  of  Galway,)  who,  having  left  his  own 
country,  settled  in  Hy-Conall-Gaura,  in  the  west  of  the  county  lime- 
rick, where  Pulcherius  was  bom,  about  the  year  550.  His  mother's 
namo  was  Kessa,  of  the  Nandesi  sept,  and  through  her  he  was  nephew 
to  the  celebrated  St.  Ita,  called  the  Brigid  of  Mimster,  with  whom  he 
remained  twenty  years.  Being  well  prepared  for  the  ecclesiastical  and 
monastic  state,  he  went,  with  her  consent  and  approbation  to  place  him* 
self  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Comgall,  of  Bangor.  Qualified  to  pre- 
side over  otlicrs,  the  holy  abbot  of  Bangor  advised  him  to  found  a  reli- 
gions establishment  for  himself,  wherever  the  Almighty  would  direct 

Having,  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  Comgall,  repaired 
from  the  austere  retreat  of  Bangor  to  his  own  country,  and  having  been 
introduced  to  the  chieftain  of  Ely  O'Carrol,  who  received  him  with  at- 
tention, and  generously  offered  his  own  residence,  for  the  purpose  of 
oonverting  it  into  a  monastery ;  he  declined  the  offer  of  the  prince,  but 

Pulcherius  accepted  the  grant  of  a  lonesome  spot  in  a  thick  forest,  to 
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which  he  gave  th«  name  of  UtOtemon.  Hera  1m  spetit  «om«i  yto^ 
shut  out  from  the  mterooune  of  th«  wwld,  taioing  up  •  ^rtiH^ 
body  of  disciples  in  the  duties  and  obeeiTftnoes  of -a  spiritual  liftu  -Jlp/B 
prince,  who  was  his  benefactor,  having  died,  Bonan,  lus  flwmdUA 
intended  to  expel  the  saint  £rom  his  territorji  and  went  with  thia  leriplTV 
towards  the  monastery,  having  in  his  train  a  party  of  soldiers  to  fitecyti 
his  mischievoiis  design.  When  he  arrived  near  the  monastery^  Fitkhir 
eherins  was  celebrating  the  divine  mysteries.  Boaan,  suddenly  atndk 
by  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  could  not  atir  from  the  spot  ot,  whichilii 
stood.  Repenting  his  rashness,  the  prince  sent  word  to  Pulchbriaii  aftr 
questing  that  he  would  come  and  relieve  him  from  his  situation*  Hi 
measage  was  not  conveyed  to  Pulcherius  until  he  had  finished  notoid^ 
the  sacrifice,  but  likewise  Tierce,  a  part  of  the  divine  office.  PulolM' 
rius  replied,  that  he  would  not  go  out  of  the  monastery  until  aftp 
finishing  another  part  of  the  office,  called  None ;  having  done  ao,  Jha 
visited  Bonan,  and  having  imparted  his  benediction,  relieved  the  prio^ 
fiK>m  the  awkward  position  which  his  own  temerity  had  procured.  !  ' 
Thenceforth  a  great  friendship  existed  between  them ;  and  BtUt 
Bonanza  death,  the  saint  fervently  supplicated  the  father  of  men^  fir 
the  repose  of  his  soul.  At  a  later  period,  Failbhe  Fland,  king  of  M 
Munster,  being  displeased  with  Pulcherius  for  preventing  some  h^uMS 
of  his  to  graze  in  the  field  belonging  to  his  monastery,  ordered  the 
chieftain  to  expel  him  from  that  country.  Pulcherius  having  proceeded 
to  Cashel,  remonstrated  with  the  king  on  the  injustice  of  his  order ;  b«f 
the  king,  who  received  him  in  a  very  insulting  manner,  was  immedi- 
ately seized  with  violent  pains  in  one  of  his  eyes,  and  was  deprived  it 
its  use.  The  courtiers  having  entreated  St.  Pulcherius  to  procure  him 
some  relief,  he  blessed  water,  which,  on  being  applied  to  the  eye,  the 
pain  ceased — the  blindness  still  continuing.  On  the  following  mf^ 
the  king  had  a  vision  during  his  sleep,  in  which  he  thought  he  saw  from 
hiB  castle  on  the  rock,  the  plains,  north  and  south  of  the  city,  covered 
with  all  the  saints  of  Ireland,  and  was  told  by  a  venerable-looking  p«r^ 
son,  that  they  had  assembled  in  defence  of  Pulcherius,  and  that  he  and 
his  posterity  would  be  destroyed  in  case  of  not  complying  with  the  re- 
quest of  Pulcherius.  Accordingly,  the  king  on  the  next  day  sent  tSa^ 
him,  and  granted  what  the  saint  required :  henceforth  Pulcherius  was 
held  by  the  king  in  great  veneration.  Several  miracles  are  attributed 
to  Pulcherius,  among  others,  his  having  cured  of  blindness  a  holy  vir- 
gin Oannera,  daughter  of  Fintan,  who  is  con^dered  to  have  been  the 
relative  of  St  Ifolua,  of  Olonfert  Ifolua.  The  celebrated  Dagan  vraii 
in  his  younger  days,  a  disciple  of  St  Pulcherius,  as  was  also  Guanchati^ 
tf  whose  history  little  is  known.    Besides  St  Oamnech,  Oolmaii  tf 
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pbiro-more,  Pulcheriiis  was  intimate  with  St.  Molua  of  Clonfert-molua, 
8t  Lactoaii,  of  Achad-nr,  a  St.  Finbhar,  and  St.  Lnchern,'who  had  been 
his  fellow-students  at  Bangor. 

Urough  the  sanctity  and  labors  of  Pnlcherins,  a  desolate  and  nnin- 
habited  forest  ^became  the  abode  of  saints  and  scholars.  Oar  saint  died, 
having  lived  to  a  great  age,  on  the  13th  of  March,  A.D.  666. 

A.D.747,  died  St.  Caangns  Mac  Dall,  a  man  of  eminent  sanctity  and 
teaming,  and  abbot  of  Leathmore,  where  his  festival  was  observed  with 
diat  of  the  founder,  on  the  18th  of  March. 
A.D.  868,  died  the  abbot  Dubhdatnl. 
A.D.  900,  died  the  abbot  Flannan  O'Lonain. 
A.D.  1014,  Maclenna,  abbot  of  Lethmore,  was  killed. 
Lynally,  in  the  barony  of  Ballycowen,  and  four  miles  from  Durrow. 
St  Colman-clo,  the  founder.    See  Mnckamore,  county  Antrim. 

A.D.  709,  died  the  abbot  St.  Tedgalius,  whose  feast  is  observed  on 
die  16th  of  April. 

A.D.  861,  died  Aidhecar,  abbot,  and  a  learned  scribe,  of  Lynally. 
A.D.  884,  died  Euchedius,  son  of  Oongan  ;  he  lived  to  a  venerable 
Hge,  and  was  called  bishop  of  Launella. 

Monisteroras,  in  the  barony  of  Cfellstown,  near  Edenderry.  Sir  John 
^e  Birmingham,  earl  of  Louth,  in  the  year  1325,  founded  this  monastery 
fcr  contentual  Franciscans ;  it  was  called  from  his  own  name,  in  the 
Irish  language,  Monaster-Feoris. 

A.D.  1511,  Cahir  O'Connor  was  slain  near  tliis  monastery,  by  his 
own  countrymen. 

This  monastery  was  once  a  place  of  strength,  having  held  out  a  con- 
siderable time,  in  the  year  1521,  against  the  earl  of  Surrey,  then  lord 
lieutenant. 

At  the  general  suppression  it  was  granted  to  Nicholas  Herbert. 
Mugna.     St.  Finnian,  of  Clonard,  is  said  to  have  erected  a  monas- 
tery in  Mugna  of  Hy  Bairrche,  having  obtained  the  site  from  Carbreus, 
king  of  Leinstcr.     Nothing  more  is  known  of  it. 

Rathbcg,  in  the  barony  of  Clonlish,  east  of  Birr.  St.  Abblian  is 
said  to  be  the  founder. 

Kathlibthen,  in  the  barony  of  Ballycowen  and  Ballyboy.  St.  Uland 
founded  this  monastery.  He  flourished  about  the  year  540  ;  is  said  to 
have  been  the  descendant  of  the  monarch  Leogair^,  in  the  fourth  gene- 
ration. St.  Aidus,  son  of  Brcc,  was  educated  in  this  monastery.  The 
memory  of  the  founder  is  revered  on  the  10th  of  June.  The  statue  of 
the  saint  is  still  to  be  seen  in  this  church,  with  his  episcopal  mitre,  and 
a  crozier  in  his  hand.  The  head  of  the  statue  was  broken  off  by  some 
sacrilegioTis  wretch. 
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Beyiuigh,  in  the  bwony  of  GhurtyoiBtey  aad  near  BmMfjbae*  '  BL 
B^gnaeh  or  Itegnacisi  Bieter  to  the  iUitttrioni  Seiat  FittnUm,  of  doHaitli 
was  abbess  of  this  church,  called  after  her,.EiBre{]Fnaoh,  Ihe  mothor 
of  botib  those  saints  is  also  called  abbess  of  tUa  ooayent ;-  if  Bo^'MkatLf 
or  Talech  must  have  liyed  to  a  great  gge»  as  it  seema  the  daogbter  w0b 
the  foundress,  or  she  might  have  resigned  the  charge  to  her  mothttr.    ' 

Saint  Lasra,  one  of  the  pupils  or  ^^eleves"  of  St  Begnaciai  beeaine 
distinguished  not  only  for  piety  but  for  knowledge^  having  been  ill- 
structed  by  St  Finnian,  and  who  afterwards  erected  a  church  in  htft 
own  country,  at  Doire  Mac  Aidmeeain|.a  place  now  unknown. 

'Seerkieran,  in  the  barony  of  Ballybritt,  and  four  miles  east  of  Biir. 
St  Kieran,  the  founder.    See  Ossoxji  &c 

A*!).  841|  the  abbey  was  pillaged,  and  set  on  fire  by  the  Danes. 

A.D.  876|  died  the  abbot  Cormac,  a  learned  scribe. 

A.D.  1079|  died  the  abbot  Oellach. 

On  the  surrender  of  this  monastery,  the  prior  was  seiied  of  the  ails 
containing  one  acre,  in  whidi  were  the  walls  of  a  church,  a  small  tower, 
agreat  stone  house,  covered  with  thatch,  and  two  other  houses,  then  this 
residence  of  the  canons.  The  villa  of  Shyre  belonging  to  the  ^^**"^ 
in  which  were  aix  cottages  and  forty  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  famds ; 
the  rectory  of  Shyre  or  Seirkexan,  its  tithes  and  alterages,  all  of  irhicb 
were  granted  to^  William  Taaffe,  who  assigned  them  to  James,  earl  of 
Boscommon. 
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AxarADUFFB,  or  Anaghyew,  in  the  baronj  of  Leitrim,  near  Lon^ 
botBn.  An  abbey  was  erected  here,  A.D.  766.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
church  still  remain.  The  Protestants  wishing  to  give  their  creed  a  sem* 
blance  of  antiquity,  call  it  their  parish  church,  having  erected  a  con* 
YttDticle  there.  In  the  thirty-seventh  of  Elizabeth,  this  house  possessed 
half  a  townland,  and  two  quarters. 

Balleguarcy.  In  the  year  1518,  Cornelius  O'Brien  founded  this 
beautiful  monastery  for  conventual  Franciscans. 

Cloon-choUing,  in  the  barony  of  Mohill.  St.  Froech,  a  priest, 
fimnded  this  monastery,  which  was  once  very  famous.  He  lived  in  the 
vzih  century,  and  died  on  the  20th  of  December,  the  day  on  which  his 
memory  was  revered. 

In  the  thirty-seventh  of  Elizabeth,  an  inquisition  being  taken,  it 
was  found  that  this  house  was  endowed  with  three  townlands  and  a 
qiiarter,  making  in  the  gross  fifty-two  small  cartrons. 

Crevelea,  in  the  barony  of  Dromaharo,  situated  on  the  river  Bonid, 
which  falls  into  Lough  Qille. 

This  monastery  was  founded  for  Franciscans  of  the  strict  obser- 
vance, A.D.  1508,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord  O'Brien  and  wife  to 
Eugene,  Lord  O'Rourke ;  she  died  in  1512  and  was  interred  here ;  the 
building  was  never  completed. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  first  of  King  James,  the  last  abbot 
was  found  to  be  seized  of  one  carucate  of  land,  and  the  rectory  of 
B^rellew  containing  two  carucates  of  glebe  land:  the  rectory  of 
Glonlogher,  one  carucate:  the  rectorjr  of  Drenleis,  two  carucates  of 
glebe :  the  rectory  of  Ballcyhinechain,  four  quarters ;  the  rectory  of 
Killkrumena,  one  carucate ;  the  rectory  of  Lisanemis,  four  quarters ; 
the  rectory  of  Eillifargen,  four  carucates  and  all  the  tithes  of  the 
same. 
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The  walls  of  this  abbey  are  still  entire,  and  the  altar  nearly  so ;  tkfi 
building  is  of  the  same  extent  with  the  abbey  of  Sligo,  but  inferior  in 
execution. 

Doircmelle,  situated  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Melve,  in  lower 
Breffny. 

St.  Tigomach  founded  this  nunnery  for  his  mother,  St.  Mella,  who 
died  about  787. 

Uaving  lost  her  husband,  she  resolved  on  leading  a  religions  and  a 
secluded  life ;  in  this  monastery,  which  her  son  had  built,  she  collected 
a  number  of  pious  females,  whom  she  governed  as  abbess  for  many 
years ;  she  had  another  son,  Cannech,  who  was  a  priest,  and  who  was 
also  a  very  holy  man.  St.  Mella  is  mentioned  twice  in  tlie  calenders  at 
the  9th  and  Slst  of  March,  under  the  name  of  Doirc-Melle,  the  oak 
grove  of  Melle,  the  name  by  which  her  nunnery  is  distinguished.  Her 
pious  and  saintly  son  Tigemach,  founded  another  for  himself,  called 
Killacadh.    See  Cavan. 

Drumlias,  in  the  barony  of  Drumahare  and  bordering  Lough  Gills. 

St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  founded  this  church,  and  to  have  placed 
over  it  St.  Benignus ;  if  so,  Benignus  must  have  remained  a  very  short 
time,  as  he  was  the  constant  .companion  of  the  apostle. 

Drumahare.    See  Crevelea. 

Feenah,  in  the  barony  of  Leitrim,  Saint  Caillin  having  converted 
Aodh  Fin,  the  son  of  Feargna,  the  chief  of  the  country,  that  prinee 
resigned  unto  him  his  Catliair  or  stone  fortress,  in  order  that  CaiUia 
might  (Brect  his  monastic  building  within  it ;  of  this  fortress  there  aro 
vestiges  still  remaining. 

According  to  the  book  of  Feenagh,  a  copy  of  which  taken  in  the  year 
1517,  for  the  abbot  O'Boda  is  still  preserved ;  it  appears  that  this  fortraos 
was  of  very  great  antiquity  as  well  as  importance ;  its  erection  is  attri- 
buted to  Conaing,  the  fearless,  the  sixty-fifth  monarch  of  Ireland  in  the 
Lish  regal  list,  and  who  flourislied  nearly  four-hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 

In  mentioning  the  resignation  of  tliis  fort  and  the  surrounding  district 
to  St.  Caillin,  by  Aodh  Fin,  reference  is  made  to  the  door  of  the  for-, 
tress,  which  was  closed  by  a  huge  stone. 

^'  Aodh  came  out  to  the  rock  in  the  chief  door  of  the  Cathair,  i.  e.  fiir* 
tress,  so  that  he  gave  land  to  Caillin,  his  spiritual  friend." 

A  similar  resignation  of  a  pagan  fortress  is  on  record,  and  which 
was  given  to  St.  Patrick  and  Benignus,  by  Lughaid,  lord  of  the  countiy 
near  Tuam,  Co.  Galway,  in  which  a  church  called  Killbannon  was 
erected :  in  many  other  instances  groups  of  religious  buildings  are  found 
within  fortresses  of  the  greatest  celebrity  in  Irish  history ;  buildings 


frfiich  obtained  the  name  of  Oaslieils,  the  principal  one  of  which  shall 
be  described  in  its  proper  place.    See  Innismurry,  Co.  Sligo. 

The  festival  of  this  saint  is  observed  on  the  13th  of  November ;  St. 
Caillin  is  by  some  called  bishop  of  Down,  but  without  sufficient 
authority ;  he  flonrished  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  .centuries. 

A.D.  1377,  died  the  abbot  John  O'Rodaghan,  a  truly  good  man. 

In  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a  window  of  curious  workmanship  ; 
this  place  was  formerly  celebrated,  for  its  divinity  school,  and  was  the 
general  resort  of  students  from  every  part  of  Europe ;  there  is  a  well 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  church  dedicated  to  Sti  Caillin. 

Jamestown,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  formerly  a 
place  of  note,  in  the  Barony  of  Leitrim. 

A  Franciscan  friary  was  erected  here ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  its 
foundation. 

Here  the  catholic  bishops  and  clergy  met,  who  were  opposed  to  die 
peace  with  Inchiquin,  and  who  were  favorable  to  the  views  oi  ih^ 
Nuncio  Rinuccini. 

There  are  vestiges  of  the  ancient  church  as  well  as  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, which  were  erected  to  defend  the  ford  of  the  Shannon. 

BjUdareis.  Probably  the  same  as  Carcuirshineil,  i,  e,  the  reclusory 
of  Sinell,  in  Lough  Melvin. 

In  the  books  of  Ballymote  and  Lecan,  he  is  called  '^  the  man  of  the 
ringing  of  the  bell,"  or  Campanarius.  Killdareis  means  the  cell  of 
the  two  palms  of  the  hands. 

Killnaille.  St.  Natalis  is  named  as  tlie  founder ;  he  is  already  no- 
ticed at  Killmanagh. 

Mohill,  in  the  barony  of  the  same  name  and  diocese  of  Ardagh. 
iSt  Manchan  is  the  founder ;  was  also  Abbot  of  Mohill.  lie  is  by 
some  considered  as  identical  with  him  who  was  sumamed  "  the  wise," 
but  in  the  calendars  they  seem  to  be  different  persons.  St.  Manchan's 
festival  was  observed  on  the  14th  of  February,  while  that  of  Manchan 
the  wise  is  held  on  the  2d  of  January. 

St.  Manchan  built  his  monastery  of  Mohill  about  the  year  608.  He 
is  tlie  patron  of  seven  churches.  Many  glebes,  lands,  vassals,  fees  and 
tithes  were  given  to  this  church,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

At  the  Oppression  of  religious  houses,  this  abbey  was  seized  of  two 
cartrons  of  land,  each  containing  eighty  acres,  together  with  five  other 
cartrons  in  different  town  lands,  all  of  which  were  valued  at  £2  6*.  8^. 
The  value  of  money  was  at  this  time  very  high,  a  shilling  then  being 
nearly  worth  a  pound*  of  the  present  currency. 


There  were  tiye  other  email  estohliihineiili^  wbkk  «*«•  eefaed  fejf 

the  goyemment,  vis :  *> 

EiUjnonyre,  on  aa  inqnisitioii  taken  in  the  thirty-Bevenlii  of  Wira- 
beth,  found  to  be  endowed  with  a  townlaad,  or  four  quartern.  '> 

Eillyre,  in  the  same  year,  found  to  be  seized  of  a  townlaad  and  ibw 
quarters. 

Eilronamna,  in  the  same  year,  seized  of  four  quarters  of  land. 

Sjlltaghwerkei  in  the  same  year,/ound  to  be  aeiaed  of  four  qnarten 
df  land.  ^.. 

Killtebberd,  in  the  same  year,  fbund  to  be  endowed  with  four  quabi 
tersof  land. 

lliacineling,  a  monastery  for  Grey  Friars,  was  founded  in  a  place  of 
this  name,  A.D.  1414,  by  William  O'Beilly.  It  was  afterwards  giyen 
to  the  strict  Observants  by  Malachy  O'Reilly.  Hiis  place  is  not  knowiL 
Aa  Gbvan  was  the  BreflBoey  O'BeiUy,  this  house  mora  properly  belongs 
toOavazL 
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Abbinodon-Wotiieny;  This  abbey  was  founded,  A.D.  1205,  for  CS»r 
terdan  monks,  by  Theobald  FitzWalter,  lord  of  Carrick,  and  chief  butler 
of  Ireland,  who  richly  endowed  it,  and  having  died,  was  interred  here  in 
1206.  It  was  supplied  with  monks  from  the  abbey  of  Sayigniac  in 
IVance. 

A.D.  1228,  William  was  abbot. 

A.D.  1290,  the  abbot,  having  harbored  the  king's  enemies,  was  fined 
in  the  sum  of  sixty  marcs. 

A.D.  1307.  It  appears  the  abbot  of  Abbingdon  paid  to  the  convent 
of  Kells,  in  Ossory,  the  sum  of  100s. 

John  O'Mulryan  was  the  last  abbot.  At  the  suppression  of  monas- 
teries, eleven  rectories  and  fifteen  townlands  in  the  counties  of  Limerick 
and  Kerry  were  granted,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £57  28.  3d.,  to  Peter 
Walsh  for  ever  in  capite,  and  who  was  by  compact  bound  to  maintain 
one  horseman  on  the  premises.  April  Ist,  eighteenth  of  King  James, 
Sir  Edward  Walsh,  knight,  was  found  to  be  seized  of  its  possessions.  In 
Spelman's  history  of  sacrilege  it  is  related,  that  this  family  have  gone 
to  desolation. 

Abbey  Feal,  in  the  barony  of  Connillo.  An  abbey  of  Cistercians 
erected  A.D.  1188 ;  made  a  cell  to  Monastemenagh,  which  see. 

Adaire,  fonnerly  a  place  of  note,  in  the  barony  of  Kennery. 

Trinitarian  Friary.  This  house  was  founded  for  the  order  of  the 
holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  in  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  I.,  by  John,  earl  of  Kildare. 

November  4th,  thirty-seventh  of  Elizabetli,  this  abbey,  with  all  its 
possessions  was  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  knight,  for  ever,  by  fealty 
only  in  free  and  common  soccage,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £26  178.  8d. 
Irifi^  money,  Sir  Henry  engaging  to  maintain  two  horsemen  on  the  pre- 


miseBi  and  that  no  part  whatever  of  the  same  abonld  be  alienated  ta  thft 
Irish.  ,/i 

From  the  invasion  of  Ireland  hj  Heniy  IL  to  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  almost  a  period  of  four  hundred  jeaiB,  the  insidions  poliej  ef 
England  has  exhibited,  because  it  has  engendered  .them,  the  most  tngh 
scenes  of  infatuated  misrule  on  the  one  side  and  of  insubordinatiiim 
necessarily  arising  firom  oppression  and  of  resistance,  sanguinary  but 
unsuccessful,  on  the  other ;  Qver  since  that  fatal  period,  the  histoiy  of 
Ireland  is  that  of  physical  or  moral  opposition  as  circumstances  dictated 
to  the  leaders  of  Ireland ;  and  during  this  melancholy  period,  the  ao* 
tuating  principle,  which  guided  the  rulers  of  England  in  their  schemes 
of  devastation  and  horror — a  principle  Which  according  to  even  Protest- 
ant writers,  originated  with  the  false  and  insidious  Gambrensis,  whose 
mode  of  civilizing  the  Irish  was  ^^  to  exterminate  them  and  seise  their 
estates,"  seems  to  have  been  inherited  by  their  successors  of  the  present 
day,  who  have  manifestly  improved  on  the  system  of  their  predeceeson^ 
adding  thereto  all  that  infuriate  malice  and  bigotry  of  which  the  gcm^ 
emment  of  England,  as  well  as  her  people,  are  so  susceptible,  when  g 
consciousness  of  her  strength  can  dictate  aggression  on  the  rights  tH 
well  as  the  religion  of  the  Irish  people. 

Some  large  and  perfect  ruins  of  this  abbey  still  remain.  The  steeple 
resembles  a  castle,  and  is  supported  by  a  plain  arch,  with  four  diagonal 
ogives  meeting  in  the  centre,  and  stairs  leading  to  the  battlements. 

Augnstinian  friary,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Magne, 
was  founded  by  John,  earl  of  Kildare,  son  to  earl  Thomas,  who  died 
A.D.  1815.  King  Edward  IE.  confirmed  the  grants  of  the  foundor, 
A.D.  1817. 

This  friary,  with  its  possessions,  was  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Wallopi 
knight,  on  the  terms  of  the  former  grant  of  the  Trinitarian  property. 

A  great  part  of  this  friary  still  remains  in  good  preservation.  The 
Steeple,  similar  to  the  former,  is  supported  on  an  arch ;  the  choir  is. 
large,  with  stalls,  and  the  nave  answerable  thereto,  with  a  lateral  aisle 
on  the  south  side.  To  the  north  of  the  steeple  are  some  beautiful  dois* 
ters,  with  pointed  windows,  within  which,  on  three  sides  of  the  square 
are  corridors,  and  on  most  of  the  windows  are  escutcheons,  with  Eng- 
^h  crosses,  ranged  alternately  with  saltire  ones.  The  workmanship  is 
simply  elegant,  the  principal  parts  being  of  hewn  stone,  which  appear 
so  fresh  as  to  give  it  a  modem,  yet  venerable  appearance.  Adjoining 
the  cloisters  were  several  apartments^  which  seem  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  building. 

Gray  friary  was  fbunded  in  the  year  1465,  by  Thomas^  earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  and  his  wi&  Joanna,  at  their  sole  expense,  and  was  consecrated 
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die  following  year ;  the  founders  presenting  it  with  two  silver  chalices 
and  a  bell,  which  cost  £10. 

No  vestiges  of  this  building  remained  in  1781,  except  a  loftj  square 
steeple.  This  abbey  and  its  possessions  were  granted  to  Sir  Henry 
Wallop,  kniglit. 

..    Any,  in  the  barony  of  Small  County,  situated  on  a  broad  and  plea- 
auit,  though  shallow  river 

This  friary  was  founded  for  hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  H.,  by  John,  son  of  Bobert,  and  sundry  others. 

June  23d,  thirty-first  of  Elizabeth,  a  lease  was  made  to  Edward  Absr 
ley,  to  John  and  Mary  Absley  of  this  monastery,  for  the  term  of  forty 
yean,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £47  7s.  6(]^ 

Ardpatrick,  an  ancient  abbey  of  which  there  is  no  historical  account. 

In  the  thirty-second  of  Elizabeth,  this  abbey  was  found  to  be  seized 
of  the  lands  of  Ballingowsee,  Ballycowsynye,  Ballnanyone,  and  Bally- 
gertayne,  containing  forty  acres  of  the  great  measure ;  annual  value, 
besides  reprises,  6s.  8d. 

In  the  thirty-ninth  of  Elizabeth  it  was  found,  tliat  the  hill  named 
Ardpatrick,  containing  three  acres  of  the  large  measure,  or  twenty-one 
of  the  small  measure,  was  in  former  times  granted  to  the  Corbcsliip  or 
Ibrmonland,  founded  in  the  church  of  Ardpatrick ;  that  the  said  office 
of  Corb  or  Ercnach  had  continued  by  succession  from  time  immemorial| 
in  the  sept  of  the  Langanes,  and  that  Maurice  Langane  was  at  that 
lime  the  possessor. 

There  was  a  noble  castle  belonging  to  the  FitzGeralds,  carls  of  Des- 
mond, situated  on  the  river. 

Askcaton,  in  the  barony  of  Conillo,  and  on  the  river  Deel,  formerly 
a  walled  town,  now  a  depopulated  village*  Many  of  the  towns  of  Ire- 
land owed  their  origin  to  the  monasteries,  and  since  the  destruction  of 
those  religious  establishments,  those  towns  have  gradually  disappeared. 

James,  the  seventh  earl  of  Desmond,  founded,  A.D.  1420,  this  mo- 
nastery, which  adjoined  the  castle,  for  conventual  Franciscans. 

In  1490,  it  was  reformed  by  the  strict  observants. 

A.D.  1564,  while  persecution  was  raging  in  all  its  fury  under  Eliza- 
beth, a  provincial  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  in  the  convent  of 
Aflkeaton.  It  was  soon  after  suppressed,  and  in  its  ruins  reminds  the 
beholder  of  that  tenacity  with  which  the  Irish  Catholic  has  constantly 
adhered  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  of  the  unavailing  efforts  of  the  perse- 
cutor to  extinguish  that  creed. 

Ballynabrahir — town  of  the  friars,  in  the  barony  of  Small  County. 
Uie  family  of  Clangibbon  founded  this  monastery  for  conventual  Fran- 
eiacans,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  , 


February  4th,  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  YULj  this  fiiary,  wiih  Hum 
acres  and  a  stang  of  arable  land,  was  granted  for  ever  to  Bobert  Browiia^ 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  12d.  Irish  money. 

James  Gould  died  in  the  year  1600,  seized  of  this  priory  and  of  one 
carucato  of  laud,  in  free  and  common  soccage. 

Ballynegall,  town  of  the  strangers,  in  the  barony  of  TTinm^ll^^lir, 
The  family  of  Eoclio  founded  a  monastery  in  this  place  for  Dominicaa 
friars,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  the  patent  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  reigii, 
it  IS  expressly  called  a  Carmelite  friary.  It  was,  with  a  half  camcate 
of  land,  granted  to  the  university  of  Dublin. 

Donoghe  O'Dangane  was  the  last  prior,  who  was,  in  the  reign  ot 
Philip  and  Mary,  seized  of  the  site  of  his  monastery,  containing  two 
acres  and  a  church ;  also  a  water  mill,  and  four  acres  of  arable  land, 
with  six  in  pasture,  in  Ballynagall. 

Ballynwillin,  town  of  the  mill.  A  house  founded  for  DominicanSi 
and  of  which  there  is  no  account,  except  what  the  records  of  confiscfr- 
tion  supply.  It  was  granted,  with  sixteen  acres  of  land  in  Ballynwillin, 
to  the  patentee  of  Ballynabrahir,  which  see. 

Carrigogonill,  on  the  river  Shannon,  six  miles  west  of  Limerick.  A 
house  for  knights  Templar  was  erected  in  this  village.  A.D.  1350,  it 
was  the  seat  of  Donogh  O'Brien,  lord  of  Poble  O'Brien. 

A.D.  1691,  it  was  a  place  of  strength. 

Castletown-Maceneiry,  in  the  barony  of  Conillo,  and  the  seat  of 
Mac  Enery.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  largo  monastery,  and  other 
buildings,  which  sufficiently  evince  the  piety,  dignity  and  splendor  ot 
this  ancient  family. 

Cluain-creadhuil,  or  Kilita.  St.  Ita,  styled  the  Brigid  of  Munster, 
was  of  the  princely  house  of  Dccies,  now  in  the  county  of  Waterford ;  her 
father's  name  was  Keenfoelad,  her  mother's,  Necta,  both  Christians,  as 
it  appears  St.  Ita  was  baptized  in  her  childliood.  Tlie  year  of  her  birth 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  she  was  born  about  480. 

From  her  earliest  years  she  appeared  to  be  animated  wth  the  Holy 
Spirit,  observing,  besides  her  other  religious  duties,  even  the  fasts  which 
the  church  prescribed,  and  displaying  an  extraordinary  degree  of  mo- 
desty, sedateness  and  sweetness  of  temper.  It  is  related,  that  while  she 
was  still  very  young,  a  room  in  which  she  was  asleep,  seemed  to  be  all 
in  a  blaze,  and  that  some  persons  who  hastened  to  extinguish  what 
they  considered  to  have  been  material  fire,  found  it  uninjured,  and  on 
her  awaking,  observed  Ita  to  exhibit  an  angelical  form,  of  exquisite 
beauty.  Having  reached  an  age  which  rendered  her  competent  to 
choose  a  permanent  state  of  life,  she  applied  to  her  mother,  and  having 
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plated  on  the  divine  commandments,  requested  of  her  to  procure  her 
filiher'B  permission  to  consecrate  herself  to  the  service  of  her  Redeemer, 
the  true  spouse  of  the  soul.  The  mother,  in  accordance  with  the  pious 
Irish  of  her  daughter,  sought  the  father's  permission,  but  he  obstinately 
refosed,  particularly  as  a  powerful  and  noble  young  man  had  made 
proposals  for  obtaining  Ita  in  marriage.  The  holy  virgin  said  calmly  to 
rane  persons  who  were  near :  '^  Let  my  father  have  his  own  way  for  a 
whUe ;  I  tell  you  that  he  will  soon  not  only  permit,  but  order  me  to 
give  myself  up  to  Christ,  and  will  allow  me  to  go  whithersoever  I 
please,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  God." 

Not  long  after  she  fasted  for  three  days  and  nights,  during  which  time 
the  was  constantly  assailed  with  the  attacks  of  tlie  enemy  of  mankind, 
which  she  resisted  with  invincible  firmness.  On  the  third  night  her 
Mher  was  admonished  in  a  vision  not  to  oppose  the  inclination  of  his 
daughter  any  longer ;  and  without  loss  of  time,  having  informed  her  of 
irhat  occurred,  he  advised  her  to  go  and  take  the  veil  immediately. 
Afiairs  being  thus  arranged,  she  repaired  to  the  church,  and  was,  in  due 
form,  clad  with  the  veil,  and  enrolled  in  the  list  of  consecrated  virgins, 
by  the  holy  prelate,  St.  Declan,  of  Ardmore.  Soon  after  she  prayed  to 
God  to  direct  her  to  that  place  where  slie  might  best  serve  him,  and 
"Vas  instructed  in  a  vision  to  proceed  to  the  territory  of  Ily-Conaill, 
and  to  remain  in  the  western  part  thereof,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Lnachra.  Tliithcr  she  went  and  fixed  her  residence  in  a  secluded 
spot,  called  Cluaincredhuil,  where  she  was  soon  visited  by  a  number  of 
pious  ladies,  who  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Ily-Conaill,  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  direction  of  St  Ita.  (Tliis  saint  is  by  some  called 
Ida,  as  later  Irish  writers  often  use  "d"  instead  of  "t,"  which  the 
ancient  ones  preferred),  she  is  also  called  Mida, which  signifies  ''  My  Ida." 

The  princes  of  Hy-Oonaill,  on  being  informed  of  the  extraordinary 
sanctity  of  this  holy  virgin,  waited  upon  her  and  oficred  a  large  tract  of 
land  adjacent,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  her  establishment ;  she, 
however,  accepted  of  no  more  than  a  small  garden,  which  she  deemed 
■nfEicient.  As  another  instance  of  her  disinterestedness,  it  is  related, 
that  an  opulent  individual  laid  before  her  as  an  offering,  a  considerable 
som  of  money,  which  he  could  not  induce  her  to  take ;  she  happened  to 
touch  it  and  then  called  for  water  to  wash  the  hand  which  had  been  as 
if  defiled  by  the  contact  of  corruptible  silver.  She  carried  abstinence 
and  fasting  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  said  she  was  admonished  by  an 
angel  to  be  less  abstemious  for  tlie  future,  and  not  exhaust  her  frame 
by  an  austerity  so  excessive.  Several  miracles,  some  of  which  are  of 
an  extraordinary  kind,  have  been  attributed  to  her,  one  of  them  is  said 
to  have  been  performed  on  a  man,  named  Feargusi  whom  she  delivered 


• 

by  fa«i^  prayen  ih)m  eiernciatiiig  piclitt  {ft  Ml  ibI^  i»l' li^tol>dd)f^H[y 
niiich  he  was  brought  to  the  last  extremity.  She  Will  JImnNMl  ittth'lft 
gift  of  prophecy  and  with  the  knowledge  of  pdieons  Whom  she' fa*d  Mvlhr 
ieen,  and  of  distant  and  secret  oecurreneea.  Whelk  Odin&biiM^  Ik 
Leinster  bishopi  was  on  his  way  to  visit  her  wilfaoal  fating  ta^  ]Mtf- 
obs  notice,  she  ordered  an  entertainment  to  Mpr^iDredy'ailA'-eft'ftll 
irrival  sent  to  ask  his  benediction,  before  she  coold  have  knoim,  hP^ttk 
ordinary  manner,  that  he  was  a  bishop,  and  mentioned ,  other' dremfi-  ' 
itances,  which  she  oonld  not  have  learned,  except  by  stapemaianl 
means.  A  theft  had  been  committed  in  a  nunnery,  Which  was  ^^Mtt 
Usfaed  at  Doire  CSmisgribh,  (and  which  nrast  have  belonged  to  hef  own 
institution) ;  one  of  the  nuns  was  unjustly  accused ;  and'  the  Iflkllr 

«  ■ 

being  involved  in  obscurity,  the  abbess  and  the  whole  community 
waited  on  St.  Ita  to  consult  her :  she  immediately  declared,  tbat  itik 
nun  who  was  charged  with  the  offence  was  innocent,  and  told  then,  at 
the  same  time,  who  was  the  guilty  person ;  one  of  her  own  maiden^ 
had  misbehaved,  and  having  left  the  nunnery,  rambled  up  and  dow4l 
until  Ae  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  becoming  a  servant  some- 
where in  the  province  of  Connaught/  St.  Ita  knowing  by  insj^ratiott 
how  she  was  situated,  and  that  she  would  do  penance  if  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  her,  sent  to  her  fnend,  St.  Brendan,  of  Clonfbrt,  to  reqtfm 
tiiat  he  would  procure  liberty  for  this  distressed  creature.  Brendail 
attended  to  the  message  and  sent  her  back  to  the  nunnery,  where  sh^ 
was  received  with  great  joy  by  St.  Ita,  and  eveiything  turned  out  lA 
she  had  foreseen. 

She  had  a  knowledge  of  some  transactions  even  of  the  other  worid, 
an  instance  of  which  is  related ;  an  uncle  of  hers  having  died,  she  sent 
for  his  eight  sons,  who  lived  in  the  country  of  the  Nandesi,  and  upod 
their  waiting  on  the  saint,  slie  said  to  them,  "Your  father,  who  was  my 
uncle,  is  alas  I  now  suffering  in  the  lower  regions  for  his  offences,**  such 
was  the  term  by  which  the  state  of  purgation  was  then  expressed  ana 
still  used  in  the  liturgy ;  "  Libera  me,  Ac,  de  pasnis  infemi  et  de  proftmdo 
lacu,"  "  and  the  manner  in  which  he  is  tormented  has  been  related  to 
.  me.  Let  us  do  something  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  that  he  may  be  de- 
livered. I  therefore  desire  that  each  of  you  do  give,  every  day  during 
tfiis  whole  year,  food  and  lamps  to  the  poor,  for  the  benefit  of  his  sout^ 
and  then  at  the  end  of  the  year  return  to  me.** 

They  being  wealthy,  acted  according  to  her  instructions,  and  on  their 
returning  she  said,  "  your  father  is  half  raided  from  his  first  situation 
through  your  alms  and  my  prayers :  now  go  and  repeat  your  donationd 
doring  this  year  and  come  to  me  again.*'  They  did  so,  and  then  she 
told  them  tha);  their  father  was  quite  out  of  the  lower  world,  but  thdf  - 
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he  was  still  without  clothing,  (not  fit  for  that  heavenly  clothing  of  which 
6t  Paul  speaks,  2  Ci^r.,  ch.  v.,  v.  2),  because  in  his  lifetime  he  had  not 
given  clothes  to  any  one  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Kow,"  said  the  saint, 
"  Let  your  alms  consist  of  clothes  during  this  year,  that  he  may  be 
dothed."  Having  obeyed  her  orders,  they  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  were  informed  that  through  the  great  mercy  of  God,  their 
•Ims  and  her  prayers  had  been  attended  to,  and  that  their  jG&ther  was 
then  in  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  rest. 

Saint  Ita  liad  been  once  as  far  as  Clonmacnoise  and  there  received  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  from  the  hand  of  a  worthy  priest  without  its 
being  known  who  she  was.  When  discovered  that  she  had  been  there, 
the  priest  who  had  given  her  the  Eucharist,  set  out  with  some  others  of 
the  clerical  order  for  Cluain-crcdhuil  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  her 
blessing.  One  of  them,  having  lost  liis  sight  on  the  way,  recovered  it 
immediately  through  the  intercession  of  St.  Ita.  She  asked  the  same 
priest  to  sing  mass  in  her  presence ;  which  done,  she  ordered  the  vest- 
ments, in  which  ho  had  sacrificed,  to  be  given  him.  He  said  that  he 
could  not  take  them,  as  the  abbot  Aeneas  had  enjoined  them  not  to 
accept  of  anything  from  her,  but  her  prayers.  She  replied  that  he 
would  not  be  displeased,  mentioning  a  circumstance,  which  she  desired 
them  to  communicate,  and  adding,  that  the  abbot  on  hearing  it  would 
receive  her  present  with  joy.  Tliis  induced  the  priest  and  his  com- 
panions to  take  the  vestments ;  and  the  affair  ended  as  St.  Ita  had  as- 
Bored  them.  Other  holy  abbots  of  those  times  held  her  in  great  vene- 
ration. St.  Comgan,  abbot  of  Glen-ussen,  finding  his  end  approach, 
Bent  for  St.  Ita,  and  in  tlie  persuasion,  that  her  attendance  would  be 
conducive  to  his  eternal  happiness,  prevailed  upon  her  to  lay  her  hands 
upon  his  lips  and  close  his  mouth  at  tlie  moment  of  his  death,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  Cean-indis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon. 
She  was  often  visited  by  St.  Luctigherna,  abbot  of  Ennistymon,  who 
brought  with  him  the  abbot  of  Drumliag.  (See  Ennistimon).  Hie  great 
St  Brendan  was  wont  to  consult  her  on  the  nature  of  Christian  duties, 
and  the  answers  which  she  gave,  were  full  of  wisdom  and  discretion. 
This  extraordinary  virgin,  having  reached  a  great  age,  called  together 
her  nuns  and  told  them,  that  her  decease  was  near  at  hand ;  soon  after 
she  was  taken  ill,  and  having  given  her  blessing  to  them,  to  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Ily-Conaill,  departed  this  life  on  the  15th  of  January, 
A.D.  570. 

A  crowd  of  people  from  the  whole  country  assembled  around  her 

remains,  and  several  miracles  took  place  on  that  occasion.    Tliey  wer^ 

then  dcj)osited  in  her  own  monastery.    The  clergy  and  people  adopted 

.  St  Ita  as  their  patron  saint.    The  veneration  in  whidi  she  has  been 
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heldy  ei^tended  far  beyond  that  territory.    Alcnin  in  one  of  hk  poems 
joins  her  with  St  Brigid. 

dnain-claideach,  in  Hy-ConailL  St.  Maidoc,  of  Ferns,  erected  this 
monasteiy.-^ee  Ferns. 

Oalbally,  in  the  barony  of  Coshlea.  A  member  of  the  O'Brien  fiuor 
ily  founded  this  monastery,  which  was  a  considerable  one,  for  gray 
friars.  Its  ruins  shew  it,  along  with  those  of  several  other  religioiKi 
foundations,  to  have  been  a  place  of  magnificence. 

January  20th,  and  35th  of  King  Henry  YIIL,  this  monastery  with 
three  gardens,  six  messuages,  and  six  acres  of  arable  land,  was  granted 
to  John,  of  Desmond,  for  ever,  at  tlie  yearly  rent  of  4d.  Irish  money. 

Hospital,  in  the  barony  of  Small  county.  It  is  always  called  the 
hospital  of  Any,  though  situated  a  mile  north  of  that  village. 

A  commandery  for  knights  hospitallers,  under  the  invocation  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  by  Geofiry  de 
Marescis,  who  was  chief  governor  of  L-eland  in  the  year  1215. 

A.D.  132G,  John  le  Mareschal  was  preceptor. 

A.D.  1543,  Aeneas  O'lIeiTernan,  the  last  master  of  Any,  was  made 
bishop  of  Emly. 

Queen  Elizabeth  granted  this  hospital  and  its  possessions  to  Sir  Ya- 
lentino  Browne,  who  erected  a  magnificent  castle  on  the  site  of  the 
same,  which  is  now  in  ruins. 

The  walls  of  the  ancient  church  still  remain ;  and  in  a  niche  on  the 
north  side  of  the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of  a  knight,  in  alto  relievo, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  founder. 

Kildimma.  A  St.  Diimia  is  said  to  have  been  the  preceptor  of  St 
Ailbe,  of  Emly. 

St.  Diuma  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Irish  priest,  who  accompa- 
nied St.  Aidan  on  his  mission  to  Northumbria.  St.  Finan,  the  successor 
of  this  illustrious  apostle,  having  preached  with  gi-eat  success  to  the 
Middle- Angles,  and  the  number  of  converts  becoming  so  large  that  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  appoint  a  bishop  for  them,  Diuma  was  chosen 
for  this  purpose,  and  being  consecrated  by  St.  Finan,  was  placed  over 
not  only  the  province  of  the  Middle- Angles,  but  likewise  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia,  which  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  Oswin.  During  the 
short  time,  that  he  lived,  St.  Diuma  acquired  a  still  more  numerous  flock 
for  the  Lord,  and  was  succeeded  by  KcUagh,  an  Irishman,  who  soon 
returned  to  Ily. 

lingard,  in  his  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  does  not  mention 
those  Missionaries  as  Irish,  he  merely  calls  tlie  companions  of  Finan 
*'  four  Northrumbian  priests,"  three  of  whom  were  English,  and  the 
fourth,  Diuma,  an  Irishman,  though  Bede  expressly  states,  Uiat  the  lat- 
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ter  mm  not  of  English  descent  He  does  not  even  mention  Finan  or  \m 
Iriah  missionaries,  who  have  been  of  such  signal  service  to  that  country. 
He  studiously  passes  over  the  great  obligations  that  England  is  under 
in  this  respect  to  Ireland.  It  seems  as  if  Ikiglish  priests  as  well  as  Eng- 
liih  rulers  are  not  disposed  to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  Catholic  England 
has  robbed  Catholic  Ireland  of  her  property,  and  eventually  England, 
become  Protestant,  would  fain  plunder  Ireland  of  her  religion  as  she 
has  left  nothing  else  to  extirpate. 
*     Diuma  has  given  his  name  to  this  church. 

Sdll-fiachna,  in  the  barony  of  Conillo  and  adjoining  the  mountain 
Loachra.  The  cell  of  St.  Fiachna  was  near  Coningnibh  in  this  district 
ni  Gonillo.  Fiachna  was  the  disciple  of  St.  Carthag.  Aidan,  another 
disciple  of  St.  Carthag,  had  another  cell  called  after  him,  and  in  which| 
it  wippearSj  that  Fiachna  was  buried,  both  cells  having  been  in  Conilla 
Ffachna  is  in  all  probability  the  saint  whose  memory  was  revered  at 
Inispict,  on  the  30th  of  March.  From  the  fact  of  the  burial,  Eillaidan 
gqt  the  name  of  Kill-fiachna. 

Sallmallock.  St.  Mochellock  is  said  to  have  been  the  relative  of 
St.  Finan  of  Kinnity.  He  was  the  disciple  of  the  priest 'Dimma  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a  bishop.  He  is  usually  called  Mochelloc  of.Cathnir 
mae  Conchuibh,  once  a  town  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  Beside  some 
establishment  at  this  place,  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Killmallock 
(snpposed  a  contraction  of  Killmochelloc)  is  iisually  attributed  to  him. 

The  St.  Mochelloc  died  very  old  some  year  between  639  and  656. 
His  acts  arc  mentioned  at  the  26th  of  March. 

Killmallock  was  formerly  a  town  of  great  repute,  being  walled,  and 
its  houses  beautifully  and  elegantly  built  of  hewn  stone ;  and  even  in 
its  ruins  it  has  been  called  ^'  The  Balbec  of  Ireland."  Lamartine,  in  his 
eastern  tour,  describes  the  ruins  of  Balbec. 

Dominican  Friary.  This  order  was  established  at  Killmallock^  A.D. 
1291,  by  Gilbert  the  second,  son  of  John,  lord  Offaley,  according  to 
tradition. 

A.D.  1340,  a  general  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  here. 

April  24th,  thirty-sixth  of  Elizabeth,  a  grant  of  this  abbey  was  made 
to  the  sovereign  and  corporation  of  Killmallock  to  hold  the  same  for 
ever  in  free  soccage  at  the  annual  rent  of  538.  8d.  Irish  money. 

The  ruins  of  this  monastery,  which  was  within  the  town,  still  con- 
vince the  observer,  that  it  was  an  elegant  edifice. 

Eillratha.  The  foundation  of  which  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  fore- 
told. Archdall  makes  a  St  Coeman  founder  of  it,  whom  he  also  calls  a 
disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  but  without  sufficient  authority.    It  cannot  be 

at  present,  where  this  monastery  stood. 
34 
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XflUiiii6|  in  the  baitmy  of  Oonilla    AiMaiyolewfantMl 
wa0  €ftabli8hed  iiere  hj  FitsGerald,  kid  of  the  tenkoiy  of  CMHlT 
■ad  bordering  on  the  county  of  Cork.  -^nw* 

CSstercian  abbey,  founded  in  the  year  1198,  and  dedicated  to. 
Vhfipn  ICaiy.    It  was  Bnbject  to  the  abbey  <tf  Oorcnmroe  and 
beeame  a  cell  to  it 

Florence  Omg^nach,  abbot  of  this  hooae,  waa  made  bidio|>  of  jBk* 
fimora,  in  the  year  1278.  -  •  i  ' 

Eilteel,  in  the  barony  of  Ooonagh.    The  knijo^ta  Templar  heAii^ 
church  here,  which  was  erected  on  an  eminence. 

Eill-teidhil,  in  the  tenitory  of  Anndiach.  6t  Patrick  foretoldlM 
ejection  of  this  church.  It  is  supposed  the  same  as  EUlteeL  BetiR 
bishops  are  said  to  have  been  here  interred.  •w 

Eynnethin.  In  Michaelmas  term,  1800,  a  writ  issued  to  the  aherfff 
to  distrain  the  abbot  of  Eynnethin,  at  the  suit  of  Bobert  de  Blaodi?te 
die  sum  of  thirteen  marcs,  an  arrear  due  of  the  annual  rent  of  foMy 
shillings.    Ko  other  mention  is  made  of  this  house.  -  vy^ 

Limerick  is  the  capital  of  the  county  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1174,  and  has  been  &mous  for  withstanding  Ihe 
anns  of -William  m.  in  1690  and  1691.  H 

Nunneiy.  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  limerick,  founded  this  uoBr 
aery  for  black  nuns  of  St  Augustine,  and  was  dedicated  to  St  Peteiw ! 

Priory  of  canons  regular.  In  the  reign  of  king  John,  this  house  wm 
firanded,  under  the  invocation  of  St  Mary  and  St  Edward,  king  iaid 
oonfessor,  by  Simon  Minor,  a  citizen  of  Limerick,  for  this  order. 

The  prior  of  this  house  had  the  first  voice  in  the  election  of  mayor, 
aocording  to  Sir  James  Ware.  In  the  inquisition  taken  with  regard  to 
the  monasteries,  it  is  mentioned  that  this  privilege  belonged  to  the  Ere* 
mites  of  St  Augustine. 

A.D.  1819,  Nicholas  le  Bloand  was  prior. 

A.D.  1413,  John  Fleming  was  prior. 

This  priory,  which  was  situated  near  Ball's  bridge,  was  granted  at 
the  suppression,  to  Edmund  Sexton. 

Dominican  friary.  Donagh  Oarbreagh  O'Brien  founded  this  monas- 
tery, xmder  the  invocation  of  our  holy  Saviour.  Seven  bishops  are 
interred  in  the  cemetery  of  this  abbey.  The  founder  was  buried  here 
in  1241. 

A  J).  1279,  a  general  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  here. 

A.D.  1504.  This  monastery  was  reformed  by  Yincentio  de  Blan- 
dello^  of  Newcastle,  master  of  the  order,  by  authority  of  Pope  Julius  IL 

At  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  Edmond  was  prior,  and  then 
'was  found  to  be  seized  of  the  site,  ohoroh,  steeple,  and  donnitory,  .thne 
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Aambera,  a  cemetery,  and  sundry  doees,  containing  an  acre  and  a  half 
Hitfain  the  precincts,  a  garden  of  four  acres  without  the  walls  of  the 
monastery  and  thirty  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land  within  the  liber- 
ties  of  the  city,  its  possessions  in  and  about  the  city  of  Limerick. 

In  the  thirty-fifth  of  king  Henry  VJJI.,  this  sumptuous  monastery, 
with  its  appurtenances,  was  granted  to  James,  earl  of  Desmond.  In 
1638,  James  Gould,  who  died  in  1600,  was  seized  of  its  possessions. 
Part  of  the  monastery  has  been  converted  into  a  tan-yard.  A  large 
barrack  has  been  erected  on  another  portion. 

Gray  fHary.  O'Brien,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  kings  of  lliomond 
and  Desmond,  founded  this  monastery  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HL 

A.D.  1376,  the  bishop  of  Limerick  treated  those  friars  with  much 
indignity. 

A.D.  1534,  this  monastery  received  the  reform  of  the  strict  obs^ 
Tants. 

Donogh  was  the  last  guardian.  Its  possessions  were  seized  and 
granted  for  ever  to  Edmond  Sexton. 

This  monastery  stood  without  the  town  wall.  On  the  site  of  which 
Ae  county  court-house  is  erected.  The  old  church  has  been  converted 
into  a  county  hospital.  Wadding  affirms  that  another  Franciscan 
monastery  was  founded  in  the  year  1293,  in  the  King's  island,  near 
Limerick. 

Augustine  friary,  called  the  house  of  the  blessed  Yirgii^  Mary  and 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  It  was  founded,  in  tlie  13th  century,  by  O'Brien, 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Limerick  and  Thomond. 

A.D.  1472,  Aquila,  general  of  the  order,  gave  command,  that  reg^ular 
discipline  should  be  observed  in  this  house* 

Stephen  Sexton,  who  had  the  first  voice  in  the  election  of  mayor  of 
Limerick,  as  prior  of  this  house,  died  in  the  year  1594.  A  vestige  of 
this  house  does  not  remain.  It  is  supposed,  that  it  was  situated  near 
Quay-lane. 

Knights  Templar  had  a  commandery  near  this  house  of  the  Augus- 
tinians,  which  has  also  disappeared. 

Milltown,  in  the  barony  of  Coonagh.  '  Nellan  O'Mulloy  erected  this 
house  for  Carmelite  friars.    Nothing  more  is  recorded  of  it 

Monastemenagh,  in  the  barony  of  Poble  O'Brien.  This  abbey  was 
founded  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  A.D.  1151,  by  Donald  O'Brien, 
who  furnished  it  with  Cistercians  from  the  abbey  of  Mellifont 

A.D.  1174,  Donatus  was  abbot. 

A.D.  1304,  Isaac  was  abbot 

A.D.  1307,  William  was  abbot 

A.  D.  1866,  Henry  was  abbot 


A.IX  1579,  Ibiihal  ICalby,  at  th6  iMd^t^^ 
fefttod  9000  of  the  Ljah,  thoi^  the  liter  fengbt.  valiaatilj.  «fc  infe;  JM 
were ekin,  among  whom  was  Dr. Allen, the  fionoua legateftoift-tlie See 
of  Borne,  «&  staie  the  M^gliih  oMfmtf. .  (ySaUivaa  Beam  doM  ait 
mentioa  Dr.  Allen  in  his  histoiy.  -i  t      . 

The  abbot  of  Honastemenagh  was  a  baron  of  pariiamenL  ^        :.  / 

This  monasteiy,  with  its  appurtenanees,  was .  granted  ta  Sir  Hmf 
Wallop,  knigbt,  the  jmtentee  of  Adaire.  ..-    .  c 

Monastema-galliaghy  im  the  barony  of  Small  ooantyy'near  Loimjb- 
Gir.  A  house  formerly  of  canonesses  of  Si  AogQetine,  whieh  via:  d»* 
dicated  to  St  OathArine.  .      .      -    i   4 

The  rectories  of  the  parishes  of  Drishane,  Onllen,  Nohayd,  KilBtesD^ 
and.  Dnimtariff,  in  the  barony  of  Dohallow  and  county  of  Ch^k^bsh 
longed  to  this  nunnery.  It  was,  with  its  poasessionSy  giyen  toSir  Henry 
Wallop,  knight.  .  t 

Mnngret  St  Nessan,  who  diedy  AJ).  553,  was  the  disoiple  of  St 
Ailbe,  of  Emly.  Keasan  was  most  probably  the  founder  of  Mungmt 
monastery;  he  neyer  attained  in  the  church  a  higher  dignity  than  that 
of  deacon,  by  whi<di  title  he  is  constantly  known;  yet  his  xepotaF 
tion  is  so  great  that  he  is  reckoned  anumg  the  £fUhers  of  the  Irisk 
church*  .« 

His  festival  was  celebrated  at  Mungret,  on  the  25th  of  July.      .     1 

Ihe  moxMterj  of  the  island,  called  Ireland's  Eye^  in  the  ooun^  of 
Dublin,  is  ^aid  to  have  been  founded  by  a  St  Kessan.  That  ide,  m^ 
nally-  called  Inis-Mthlen,  obtained  the  name  of  Lusmac-nessan,  fiom 
the  sons  of  Nessan,  who  were  revered  there  on  the  15th  of  March. 
Their  names  are  Dichull,  Munissa,  and  Nealug. 

A.D.  552,  died  the  abbot  St  Neesan.  St  Manchin,  called  the  first 
bishop  of  Limeridk,  is  said  to  have  been  abbot  of  Mungret 

A.D.  760,  died  the  abbot  AiUll. 

A.D.  820  and  834,  the  Danes  devastated  the  abbey  of  Mimgret. 

AJ).  1102,  the  5th  of  October,  the  blessed  Mngron  O'Moore,  prin- 
cipal professor  of  divinity  at  Armagh,  and  in  all  the  west  of  Europe^ 
died  in  this  abbey. 

A.D.  1107,  this  abbey  was  again  sacked. 

The  psalter  of  Oashel  relates,  that  this  establishment  had  at  one 
period  six  churches  within  its  walls,  and  contained,  exclusively  <^ 
scholars,  1500  religious,  500  of  whom  were  learned  preachers,  500  were 
psalmists,  and  the  remaining  500  applied  themselves  to  contemplation, 
works  of  charity,  and  other  spiritual  exercises. 

Newcastle,  in  the  barony  of  ConUlo.  The  knights  Templar  erected 
a  castle  in  this  place,  and  adjacent  thereto  a  town  sprung  up,  which 


Wis  walled,  and  became  a  corporation.    In  process  of  time  it  fell  to  de- 
day,  and  is  now  in  ruins. 

Rathkeale,  in  the  barony  of  Conillo.  A  priory,  nnder  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  blessed  Virgin,  was  founded  at  this  place  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Hai'vey,  for  Angostin  canons  of  Aroasia. 

Before  1280,  John  was  prior.  In  this  year  Eleonora  Purcell  granted 
to  this  priory  the  tenth  loaf  of  every  baking,  and  tenth  flagon  of  every 
brewing,  the  tenth  pork  and  tenth  mutton,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  every  ox  or  cow  killed  in  her  manor  of  Mayer,  to  the  due  perform- 
ance of  which  she  bound  herself  and  her  heirs  for  ever.  In  default  of 
ibis  obligation  the  prior  sued  her  son  Hugh,  who  replied  that  his  mother 
made  the  same  grant  to  the  prior'  posterior  to  the  settlement  she  had 
made  upon  him,  of  this  manor;  upon  which  the  prior  rejoined,  that 
after  the  death  of  Eleonora,  the  prior  John  was  put  into  the  poeseBsion 
of  the  said  charity  by  the  said  Hugh,  who  ratified  his  mother's  deed. 

The  affair  was  compromised  in  a  friendly  manner  between  both 
parties.    Some  of  the  ruins  of  this  house  still  remain. 

Saint  Michael's.  An  inquisition  taken  in  the  thirty-second  of  Eliza* 
beth,  finds  that  certain  lands  in  the  barony  of  Clan- William,  containing 
three  acres  of  the  great  Irish  measure,  granted  in  mort-main  to  the 
church  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  said  barony,  were  of  the  annual  value, 
beaidesreprises,  of  3s. 

.  l^olynne.  Of  this  monastery  there  is  no  account,  except  what  is 
•npplied  by  the  royal  commission,  which  the  government  instituted, 
with  a  view  to  its  being  suppressed.  In  the  twentieth  of  Elizabeth,  it 
was  found,  that  the  rectory  of  Urgire,  in  the  diocese  of  limerick, 
annual  value  20s.,  was  appropriated  to  the  abbot  of  this  monastery,  who 
was  also  patron  of  the  vicarage. 
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oomiTT  or  uwaiosD. . 

Abskt  Shbitkl,  in  the  baronjr  of  Shmel,  and  near  fbe  rirer  Ihnj.  ' 

A.D.  901,  died  the  abbot  Moelpoil. 

AJO.  968,  died  the  abbot  Maeatalins. 

O'Ferrall  founded  an  abbey  for  Oisterciana,  under  the  invocation  at 
the  Yirgin  Marj;  the  year  of  ifii  erection  is  euud  to  have  been  1160  or 
1169. 

May  the  9d,  the  eleventh  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  mte  of  thin  monas- 
tery, with  its  appurtenancee,  twenty-four  cottages  in  the  town  of  Yore^ 
one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land  in  tiie  vicinity  of  the  same,  eighty 
acres  of  pasture  and  underwood  adjacent,  one  messuage,  four  cottages 
in  the  town  of  Cranaghe,  and  sixty  acres  adjoining ;  two  messuages, 
four  cottages  in  the  town  of  Ballynemanagh ;  and  sixty-four  acres,  two 
messuages,  three  cottages  in  the  town  of  Enockaghe,  and  sixty-four 
acres  adjacent  thereto,  werd  granted  to  Bobert  Dillon,  and  his  heirs,  at 
an  annual  rent  of  £10  14s.  4d.  In  another  inquisition  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  abbot  was  seized  of  some  possessions,  which  were  until 
then  concealed. 

Ardagh,  in  the  barony  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 

Canons  Begular : — St  Mel  was  bishop  of  Ardagh.    See  diocese  of 

Archdall  almost  invariably  calls  the  friars  of  St.  Augustine  canona 
regular,  though  no  such  order  existed  in  Ireland  until  they  were  intro- 
duced by  St  Malachy  and  Lnar,  they  were  then  called  canons  of  St 
Augustine  or  secular  canons,  as  St  Augustine  drew  up  no  particular 
rule  for  men. 

St  Melchuo,  said  to  be  the  brother  of  St  Mel,  succeeded  as  abbot 
and  bishop.    See  diocese  of. 

A.D.  741,  died  the  abbot  BeochuiL 

Frandsean  friary,  not  known  when  it  was  founded.  Beformed  by 
Man  of  the  strict  observance  in  the  year  1621. 


■OOUBASIKUL  HBROBT  OV  UOBLAMIk  Itl 

Ballynasaggard.    The  family  of  O'Ferrall  erected  this  house  for 

brothers  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis. 

Cloone.  Archdall  places  here  a  monastery,  fomided  A.D.  663,  bat 
of  which,  he  informs  us,  there  is  no  particular  account 

Clonebrone,  in  the  barony  of  Granard,  between  Granard  and  Edge- 
worthstown.  The  two  Emerias  are  said  to  have  been  placed  here  in  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  they  are  also  said  to  have  been  the  daughteit 
of  the  unfortunate  Milcho,  who  refused  to  listen  to  the  words  of  salva- 
tion irom  the  lips  of  St.  Patrick,  because  the  saint  had  been  his  captive. 
It  is  also  said,  that  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  veil,  they  left  the  im- 
pression of  their  feet  in  the  stone  on  which  they  stood. 

A.D.  738,  the  virgin  and  abbess  of  Clonebrone,  St.  Samthanna, 
daughter  of  Dyamranus,  died.  Her  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  19th 
of  December. 

A.D.  771,  died  the  abbess  Sithmath. 

A.D.  775,  died  the  abbess  Forblaith. 

A.D.  778,  this  nunnery  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.D.  780,  died  the  abbess  Elbrigh. 

A.D.  791,  died  the  abbess  Lerveanvan. 
,    A.D.  804,  died  the  abbess  FinbiL 

A.D.  810,  died  the  abbess  Gormley,  daughter  of  Flathnia. 

A.D.  1107,  died  the  abbess  Cograch,  daughter  of  Unon. 

Deirg  abbey,  in.  the  barony  of  Moydoe.  A  priory  of  canoDS 
Wgular  was  founded  here,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  by  Qormgall 
CQuin. 

A.D.  1217,  died  Oisin,  abbot  of  this  monastery. 

At  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  this  house,  with  its  possessionSi 
was  granted  to  Nicholas  Aylmer.  ^ 

Druimcheo,  said  to  have  been  a  nunnery,  in  which  St.  Lupita  pre- 
sided. Armagh  seems  to  have  been  the  place  where  she  dwelt.  Lani- 
gan  thinks  that  the  nunnery  of  Druimcheo  should  be  attributed  to  St 
Brigid,  as  she  visited  St.  Mel,  of  Ardagh,  and  spent  some  time  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Fairgney,  which  Archdall  omits,  or  rather  places  in  Westmeath,  was 
founded  by  Munis,  a  bishop,  supposed  to  have  been  the  brother  of  St. 
Mel,  about  the  year  486. 

The  festival  of  this  saint  was  affixed  to  the  18th  of  December. 

Hospital  of  Clondaragh.  Inquisition,  27th  January,  thirtyH9eventh 
of  Elizabeth,  finds  that  this  hospital,  or  termon,  erenach  or  corbship, 
was  endowed  with  four  cartrons  of  land. 

Hospital  of  Clonebrone  was  endowed  with  eight  cartrons  of  land  in 
the- barony  of  Granard. 


Hospital  of  CHonogfarir  found  endowed  widi  time 
landy  in  the  barony  of  Moydow.  "^^ 

Hospital  of  Granard-Eill  found  to  be  endowed  wifih  two  eartraAB  ef 
land,  in  the  barony  of  Granard.  ^^  "> 

Inchmore,  in  the  barony  of  Oranard,  and  in  Looghree. 

Founded  by  8t  Senan,  of  Inniscatby.  See  Inchmore^  in  OooM' 
CBare.  ^^^ 

8t  Boedhan  of  Inismore  died  on  the  14th  of  Jannaiy ;  fhere  wa»tl 
bishop  of  this  name  at  Ardcam,  in  Boscommon. 

AJ).  7489  died  Dicolla  MoMenidi,  abbot  of  this  house.  '^ 

A.D.  800,  died  McLaisre,  the  abbot,  sumamedy  ^the  ezeeUent'*    'S 

AJX  804^  the  Danes  destroyed  this  abbey. 

AJ[>.  895,  Tdctiuch,  the  abbot,  died. 

A.D.  1414,  died  Edmond  McFindhair,  prior  of  Inismore. 

Inisbofin,  an  island  in  Loughree.  St  Biooh  founded  this  monaatei^ 
which  continued  for  several  centuries.  He  is  said,  but  eironeousiyy  to 
have  been  the  nephew  of  St  Patrick ;  he  is  called  Mac  Laing  or  Hmi^ 
laing.*  St  Aldus,  bishop  of  Eallare,  visited  him  in  the  island  of  Liiih 
bofin,  which  existed  in  or  about  the  year  640.  St  Rioch,  though 
usually  styled  abbot,  was  also  bishop — ^the  year  of  his  death  is  DfiC' 
recorded — his  festival  was  the  1st  of  August 

A  St  Boc  is  still  held  in  veneration,  by  the  people  of  Ck>nnaiig^ 
acmewhat  similar  to  that  which  in  Italy  is  paid  to  St  Anthony,  ^ 
Padua ;  according  to  tradition,  St  Boc  was  a  most  holy  man,  aaft 
a  worker  of  miracles ;  his  church,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  sanctiF 
ary,  is  at  present  a  ruin  on  the  south  side  of  Black-Sod  bay.  County  of 
Gkdway.  There  are  many  ancient  churches  of  Ireland  not  at  all  enume* 
rated  in  the  monastic  histories.  Whether  the  Bioch  of  Loughree,  and 
Boc  of  GhJway,  be  identical,  cannot  be  determined.  St.  Bioch  is  said 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Darerca,  alias,  Lemania,  sister  of  St.  Patrioik 
St  Bioch  is  not  one  of  those  whose  name  is  to  be  found  among  tirt 
holy  sons  of  liemania.  See  Inisanghoill,  Co.  Oalway.  This  saint  then 
belongs  to  the  6th  century,  the  one  in  which  his  visitor,  St  AidiH| 
flourished. 

A.D.  7fi0,  died  the  abbot  Fienglach. 

A.D.  T70,  the  abbey  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

A  J).  809,  died  the  abbot  Blathmac. 

AJ).  1010,  the  abbey  was  plundered  by  the  men  of  Munster. 

AJ).  1025,  died  the  abbot  Chonfal. 
.  A.D.  1087,  the  men  of  Munster  renewed  their  ravages. 

AJ>.  1089,  the  Banes  plundered  the  abbey. 

Inisdothran,  an  island  in  Lough-Bee,  St  Diermit   founded  tUa 
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aonasteij  about  the  year  640.  See  Castle  Dermoti  Oonnty  Kill* 
dare. 

AJ).  719,  died  the  abbot  Senaeh. 

A.D.  780,  the  abbot  Eochy  Mac  Foharty,  flonriahed. 

A,D.  1050,  the  abbey  was  plundered. 

A.D.  1089,  the  abbey  was  pluudered  by  the  Danes  and  the  men  of 
Munster,  under  O'Brien. 

A.D.  1136,  Aodh  OTinn,  bishop  <h*  abbot,  flourished. 

A.D.  1160,  died  Nehemias  O'Dunin,  principal  of  the.schools  in  this 
abbey,  and  a  celebrated  scholar,  poet  and  historian. 

A.D.  1170,  died  the  abbot  Diarmoid  O'Braoin. 

A.D.  1193,  Gilbert  de  Nangle,  an  English  adventurer,  plundered 
the  monastery  of  Innisclothran. 

Island  of  All  Saints,  Inis-aingan,  in  Loughroe.  Anciently  called  In- 
iHungan,  given  to  St.  Kieran,  of  Clonmacnoise,  by  Dermod,  monarch  of 
Ireland,  who  used  to  take  shelter  in  this  island,  when  persecuted  by  his 
predecessor,  Tuathal ;  others  aflirm  that  it  was  given  by  a  priest  Daniel, 
"  Et  venit  ipse  presbyter  Daniel  repletus  Dei  gratia  et  insulam  angin, 
^pioe  erat  in  sua  possessione,  Deo  et  santo  Kierano  in  setemum  obtulit" 
Sm  diocese  of  Clonmacnoise. 

St.  Kieran  founded  the  monastery  of  All  Saints,  about  642  ;  here 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  excellent  monks ;  this  was  the  first 
eitablishment  of  St.  Kieran  ;  he  continued  to  govern  it  till  548,  when, 
hftying  left  Adamnan  or  Domnan,  a  Munster  man,  in  charge  of  this 
monastery,  he  proceeded  to  found  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Clonmacnoise. 

A.D.  1087,  the  men  of  Munster  ravaged  this  abbey,  assisted  by  the 
Danes. 

A.D.  1272,  died  the  prior  Aractac  Y-Finn. 

It  is  related  that  a  descendant  of  Sir  Henry  Dillon,  of  Drumrany, 
erected  an  abbey  on  this  island,  and  probably  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
abbey  of  St.  Kieran. 

A.D.  1405,  died  Augustin  Mac  Graidin,  and  was  buried  in  this 
monastery ;  in  many  of  the  monasteries,  both  ancient  and  modem,  there 
were  erected  subterraneous  cemeteries  under  the  churches. 

Augustin  Mac  Graidin  was  a  learned  Augustinian  canon  of  this  ab- 
bey :  the  only  works  of  his  that  now  remain,  are  his  Lives  of  the  Saints 
of  Ireland  and  a  chronicle,  which  he  continued  to  his  own  time.  Tliis 
latter  work  had  been  brought  down  to  a  later  period  by  another,  a 
portion  of  which,  in  manuscript,  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  James 
Ware,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford. 

This  abbey  was  granted  at  the  suppression,  to  Sir  Patrick  Bamwall. 

Killglais,  to  the  south  of  Ardagh;  where  a  sister  of  St  Mel, 
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Eehea,  is  said  to  hav«  prended  as  ibbett;  pedbiqps  IbonddLIf;^ 
Brigid.  a«i: 

Eillinmore,  in  the  baronjr  of  GhranArd,  Arohdall,  qiiotiiig  Afienundi^ 
conjectares  that  a  St  Palladina,  who  floumhed  abont  450,  fimndftd  Hui 
chnrcli.  ~ 

Lerrha,  near  Granard.  lliis  monastery  was  dedicated  to  the  Y3igpi 
Mary.  A  saint  Gnasact,  or  Gosachns,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  dia> 
ciple  of  St.  Patrick,  presided  here.  His  festival  is  remembered  on  the 
SMth  of  January.    Some  call  him  the  son  of  IGlcha 

A.D.  765,  ^ed  Fiachra,  of  Ghvnard. 

AJD.  1205,  Lord  Bichard  Toite  founded  an  abbey  for  Oistardaiiii 
whom  he  brought  from  St  Mary's,  near  Dublin. 

A.D.  1311,  the  founder  having  been  crushed  by  the  fidl  of  a  tower 
at  AtUone,  was  interred  here. 

A.D.  1815,  Edward  Bruce  ravaged  this  abbey. 

A.D.  1541,  Bichard  OTarrell,  the  last  abbot,  was  made  bishop  of 
Ardagh.    Its  property  was  seized  by  the  crown. 

Longford,  a  market  and  borough  town,  situated  on  the  river  CSamlin. 
A  monastery  was  founded  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Lrish  church  in  thv 
place,  over  which  St  Idus  or  Aidus,  a  disciple  of  St  Patrick,  presided 
as  abbot,  and  whose  feast  is  celebrated  on  the  14th  of  July. 

A.D.  1400,  a  very  fine  monastery  was  founded  by  O'Ferrall,  prince 
of  Annaly,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Yirgin  Kary,  for  Dominicans. 
De  Burgo  affirms,  that  Cornelius  O'Ferrall,  bishop  of  Ardagh,  was  the 
founder,  who  died  A.D.  1424. 

A.D.  1429,  the  monastery  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Pope  Martin  V., 
by  a  bull,  granted  an  indulgence  to  all  who  would  contribute  towards 
the  rebuilding  of  it.    Pope  Eugene  lY.  granted  a  similar  indulgence. 

A.D.  1448,  three  righteous  friars  of  this  monastery  died  of  an  infec- 
tious disease. 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  Richard  Nugent  obtained  a  grant, 
of  this  monastery,  and  its  possessions.  In  the  twentieth  of  Elizabeth 
they  were  granted  to  Sir  Nicholas  Malby. 

A.D.  1615,  King  James  L  granted  this  monastery  to  Francis 
Yiscount  Yalentia.  Sudden  changes  in  the  possessors  have  taken 
place. 

Instead  of  the  children  of  St  Dominick,  the  Protestants  of  Lbi^ 
ford  are  at  present  in  possession  of  the  ancient  monastic  church. 

Moydoe,  or  rather  Killmodan,  in  the  barony  to  which  it  gives  name. 
A  bishop  Modan  resided  here,  he  was  sumamed  the  ^  Simple."  He  tt, 
styled  abbot  of  Killmodan  and  bishop  of  Camfrirbuidhe,  by  Archdall, 
and  his  death  is  set  down  at  561. 


/ 
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Erdacos,  a  disciple  of  St  Patrick,  as  Archdall  is  pleased  to  call 
kan,  was  a  priest  of  Ejllmodhan.  It  would  seem  better  to  place  Kill- 
modan,  or  Rathmodaoy  in  the  diocese  of  Connor,  county  of  Down. 

*  8t  Johnstown,  in  the  baronj  of  Granard.    There  was  a  graj  fnarjr 
(Knnciscans),  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.    It  was  situated  at  or 
this  town. 


CHAPTER    LIV. 


COUNTY  OF  LOUTH. 


Abdse,  or  Atherdee,  gives  name  to  the  baronj.  Boger  de  Pippard, 
locd  of  Ardee,  built  a  magnificent  castle  in  this  town ;  and  for  the 
iMklth  of  his  soul,  his  wife's,  Alicia,  his  father's,  William,  his  mother's, 
Joan,  and  his  brethren,  Gilbert  and  Peter,  founded  an  hospital  under 
the  invocation  of  St.  John,  for  cross-bearers,  or  crouched  fnars  of  St. 
Augustine's  order,  A.D.  1207. 

A.D.  1425,  John  Hyde  was  prior. 

George  Dowdall,  the  last  prior,  surrendered  the  monastery  on  the 
8tfa  of  December,  thirty-first  of  King  Henry  YILL  On  giving  up  the 
property  of  the  abbey,  George  Dowdall  was  allowed  an  annual  pension 
of  twenty  pounds  until  he  should  be  preferred  to  some  ecclesiastical 
benefice.  He  afterwards  became  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  strenn- 
ooaly  opposed  the  innovators. 

A.D.  1612,  King  James,  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  4th  of 
June,  conveyed  the  extensive  possessions  of  this  abbey  to  Sir  Gkurett 
Moore,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £79  8s.  4d. 

The  continuators  of  Sir  Henry  Spellman  allude  to  the  sacrileges 
which  the  Stuart  family  have  committed,  and  attribute  the  visible 
punishments  which  have  been  inflicted  on  that  family  as  justly  due  to 
tibeir  aggressions  on  the  rights  of  the  church.  Catholic  writers  assign 
Aem  to  the  defection  of  James  I.,  of  England,  from  the  fiEuth  of  their 


fiitliera,  and  Irish  aanalbto  migbt  add,  tirt  vpOBMoAAsiVUk^^m^ 
nangbt,  by  that  pedantic  sovereign.  Whatever  maj  have  beeik  -4irf 
cause  of  the  evils  whioh  have  been  attmdAni  to  the  posterity  of  JTiflMi^ 
manifold  as  are*  the  evils  which  Ireland  has  endured  at  the  halids  of  tfb 
tngrateftil  Stuarts,  still  the  descendanto  of  Irish  parents,  vrhoB^ttteMHlft 
shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  second  JameSi  and  the  last  QlliMM 
sovereign  of  England,  will  with  pleasore  learn,  that  his  chQdien  hiHris 
profited  by  the  lesson  which  advereity  supplied,  and  that  the  inheritsKiii 
of  an  eternal  crown  became  to  them  of  more  importance  than  all  IbA 
splendor,  and  pomp,  and  majesty,  which  temporal  sway  confers.      ^  * 

James  IL  left  a  son,  prince  of  Wales,  who  was,  on  the  deatii  of  hli 
fiither,  declared  in  France,  by  the-  sovereign  of  that  country,  king  xt 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  who,  as  the  rightful  heir  of  those  realms^ 
under  the  name  of  James  UL,  made  unsuccessful  attempts  towards  re- 
covering  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  is  described  by  de  Borge^ 
bishop  of  Ossory,  to  have  been  as  prudent  as  he  was  pious,  as  martfad 
as  he  was  magnanimous.  Having  been  frustrated  in  his  hopes  of  r^ain^ 
ing  the  crown  of  England,  he  repaired  to  Bome,  where  he  was  receiveA 
hj  the  pontiff,  Clement  XL,  and  thd  cardinals,  with  marks  of  partfcniar 
dfstinction.  He  there  married  the  princess  Maria  Clementina  Sobiesk^ 
the  grandchild'  of  John  Sobieski  HI.,  king  of  Poland,  who  was  unqne^ 
tionably  the  greatest  hero  of  his  age,  and  the  liberator  of  Europe  fltMft 
the  fate  which  the  arms  of  the  Saracens  menaced.  "-^^ 

Who  can,  says  de  Burgo,  sufficiently  extol  this  renowned  qneMI^ 
distinguished  by  prudence  beyond  her  sex,  endowed  with  beauty,  si 
with  evei;y  virtue  f  Who  can,  as  is<4neet,  describe  the  austere  manned 
of  her  life,  though  engaged  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  the  married  stafte, 
while  she  wonderfully  brought  under  subjection  her  flesh  by  prayer, 
fasting,  vigils,  and  other  acts  of  mortification,  refreshing  her  spirit  wllli 
the  bread  of  life?  Who  can  narrate  those  acts  of  piety,  charity  alMl 
penance  which  she  daily  practiced,  and  as  studiously  concealed, — thi 
innumerable  benefilis  which  she  conferred  on  the  members  of  religiotii 
communities — ^the  extraordinary  humility  by  which  she  waged  a  poi^ 
petual  warfare  on  the  vanity  and  folly  of  this  world,  by  which,  devoted 
to  acts  of  mercy  and  sympathy,  she  attended  the  sick  in  the  hospital^ 
relieved  the  indigent,  became  the  patroness  of  the  poor,  the  destitdtt 
and  the  widow  ?  This  eminent  queen  having  been  the  model  of  m^ 
trons,  especially  at  Rome,  where  she  dwelt  so  many  years,  and  the  pat> 
tern  of  perfectiqp,  was  esteemed  and  honored,  on  account  of  her  singdif 
sanctity,  which  even  endeared  her  to  the  enemies  of  her  fistith,  and  wa% 
after  her  death,  an  event  much  regretted,  both  in  the  Eternal  city,  h 
well  as  in  foreign  countries,  rendered  still  more  illustrious  by  the  niir#' 
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(din  wliich  are  said  to  have  taken  place,  and  adormed  her  exemplary 
life. 

She  died  at  Eome  on  the  18th  of  January,  1735,  and  was,  at  her 
own  request,  in  the  habit  of  the  Dominican  nans,  interred  in  the  Yati- 
Ma  Basilica,  where  a  marble  mausoleum  was  erected  to  her  memory. 

James  UL  had  two  sons  by  the  illustrious  Maria  Clementina  Sobi- 
eski :  Charles  Edward,  bom  on  the  31st  of  December,  1720,  whose 
genius,  in  unison  with  absolute  prudence  and  the  acutest  judgment,  as 
well  as  his  great  fortitude  in  arduous  undertaking,  combined  with  cou- 
rage and  bravery  and  skill  in  military  tactics,  has  shone  conspicuously 
in  the  wars  of  1745  and  1746,  having  been  present  in  person.  Charles 
Sdward,  is  the  person  whom  the  English  people  dreaded  so  much,  as 
the  "  Pretender  "  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 

The  other  son,  Henry  Benedict,  duke  of  York,  was  bom  on  the  6th 
of  March,  1725,  and  was  adorned  as  much  by  his  virtues  as  he  was  by 
hia  manners  and  habits  of  life.  Benedict  XUI.,  who  was  a  Dominican, 
administered  to  the  young  prince  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  conferring 
OB  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  name  of  ''  Benedict."  Tliough  young, 
but  advanced  and  matured  in  wisdom  and  intellect,  Henry  Benedict 
was  enrolled  in  the  college  of  Cardinals  by  the  illustrious  pontiff,  Bene- 
dict XIY.,  who  was  created  or  raised  to  the  purple  by  his  predecessor. 
The  cardinal  duke  of  York  was  appointed  bishop  of  Frascati,  a  town  in 
tbd  vicinity  of  Home.  Animated  with  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  church, 
hji  singular  piety,  his  charity,  remarkable  prudence,  fortitude,  invinci- 
ble constancy,  integrity,  and  his  love  towards  the*  poor,  with  other 
Tutues,  by  which  he  conciliated  the  good-will  and  esteem  of  all  towards 
hki  person,  stamp  upon  his  brow  a  crown  of  imperishable  glory.  This 
good  bishop  daily  visited  tlio  churches  of  Home,  never  omitting  to 
assist  at  the  perpetual  adoration  of  the  holy  eucharist,  and  thus  edifying 
the  faithful,  so  as  to  have  been  a  model  to  the  city,  and  as  if  a  mirror, 
by  which  his  sanctity  and  good  works  were  reflected. 

When  the  Pope  was  compelled  by  the  emperor  of  the  French  to 
abandon  his  capital,  and  the  cardinals  were  dispersed,  the  cardinal  duke 
of  York  took  refuge  in  London,  and  having  renounced  his  claims  to  the 
throne  of  England,  was  allowed  a  considerable  pension  &om  the  British 
government,  about  the  year  1798. 

White  friary.  A  Carmelite  friary  was  founded  here,  to  which 
Balph  Pippard,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  L,  granted  certain  allow- 
ances,  yearly,  out  of  his  manor  in  Ardee. 

A.D.  1315,  tlie  church  of  this  friary,  filled  with  men,  women  and 
(duldren,  was  consumed  to  ashes  by  the  Scots  and  Irish,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Edward  Bruce. 


AJ).  1890,  John  Sugctoiu,  fnoviodid  of  the  Onrndill^^felMb* 

chapter  in  this  abbey.  '  v 

AJ).  1489|  another  chapter  was  held. 

A.D.  1604,  the  provincial  synod,  which  OetaTian  de  PalaiMy  ft 
bishop  of  Armagh,  had  summoned  to  meet  at  Dro^^iedB)  in  dRKi 
of  July,  was,  on  acconnt  of  the  plagoe  then  nging,  removed  to  tliiB 
church. 

Patrick,  the  last  prior,  surrendered  the  prioty  and  its  possasdoaa  to 
the  royal  commisBioners,  being  then  seised  of  tiie  same :  the  walla  of  a 
church,  a  dormitory,  and  certain  chamben,  with  five  messuages  tod 
four  gardens  thereunto  belonging;  sundiy  messuages  and  gardoDa  ia 
ruins ;  four  other  gardens,  a  park,  and  other  proper^,  all  of  the  aDAual 
value  of  278.  2d.,  besides  reprises. 

Ardpatrick,  a  church  said  to  have  been  built  by  St  Patrick.  No 
account  of  which  remains,  except  that  the  apostle  had  lived  there  ftr 
some  time. 

Oarlingford,  a  borough  and  market  town  in  the  barony  of  Dundalk. 
Bichard  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster,  founded  the  monasteiy  of  Oarlingford 
for  Dominicans,  A.D.  1806,  under  the  invocation  of  St  Malachy  ef 
Armagh. 

Thirty-fourth  of  King  Henry  YIII.,  the  prior  was  found  seised  of  a 
church  and  belfiy,  chapter-house,  dormitory,  hall,  kitchen,  and  otiisr 
buildings,  one  acre,  one  park,  a  dose,  seven  messuages,  and  a  water- 
mill,  with  their  appurtenances,  of  the  annual  value,  besides  all  reprices, 
of  £4  66.  8d. 

This  monasteiy,  with  its  appurtenances  already  enumerated,  was 
granted  for  ever  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnell,  who  assigned  them  to  Yiscount 
Hamilton,  of  Claneboy. 

The  ruins  of  this  monastery  bespeak  its  former  magnificence. 

Cluain-braoin.  St.  Patrick  foretold  the  birth  of  a  Dichul,  called 
Abbas  Ematiensis.  He  was  abbot  of  Louth,  A.D.  700.  Colgan  conjec- 
tures, that  he  was  the  Dichul,  whose  memory  was  revered  at  Cluain- 
braoin.  Perhaps  he  was  the  son  of  Nessan,  of  Ireland's  eye.  See 
Mungret,  county  Limerick. 

A.D.  760,  Eelbhil  was  abbot  of  this  monasteiy. 

Drogheda,  on  the  river  Boyne,  a  parliamentary  borough;  was  a 
walled  town  with  four  gates,  which  were  shut,  agreeably  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, every  night  at  the  hour  of  twelve.  Was  besieged  by  Oliver  CSrom- 
well ;  quarter  was  offered  and  accepted ;  the  enemy  having  entered  tto 
town,  the  pledge,  which  had  been  given,  was  now  violated ;  and  as 
soon  as  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  besieged  had  ceased,  GromweD 
ordered  or  tolerated  a  general  massacre.    "During  five  days  l2ie  atreefts 
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of  Drogheda  ran  with  blood.  Beyenge  and  fanaticism  stimulated  the 
passions  of  the  soldiers.  From  the  garrison^  they  turned  their  swords 
against  the  inhabitants,  and  one  thousand  unresisting  victims  were  im- 
Violated  together  within  the  walls  of  the  great  church,  whither  they  had 
fad  for  protection." — ^lingard's  England,  1649. 

Cromwell,  in  his  despatch  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  Commons, 
informs  that  officer  of  his  success  in  the  following  words  :— 

^^Sm. — ^It  has  pleased  Qod  to  bless  our  endeavours  at  Drogheda, 
After  battering,  we  stormed  it  The  enemy  were  about  three  thousand 
strong  in  the  town.  I  believe  we  put  to  the  sword  the  whole  number 
of  the  defendants.  I  do  not  think  thirty  of  the  whole  number  escaped 
with  their  lives ;  and  those  that  did,  are  in  safe  custody  for  the  Barba- 
does.  This  hath  been  a  marvellous  great  mercy.  I  wish  that  all  honest 
Iiearts  may  give  the  glory  of  this  to  Qod  alone,  to  whom*  indeed  the 
praise  of  this  mercy  belongs.  For  instruments  they  were  veiy  inconsid- 
erable to  the  work  throughout.  O.  Cromwell." 

Beally  England  is  intoxicated  with  the  blood  of  Irish  victims ;  and 
as  indulgence  renders  the  appetite  more  insatiable,  she  still  thirsts  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Irish  name  and  raoe,  lest  Ireland  be  a  standing  and 
a  permanent  memorial  of  her  sanguinary  and  unrelenting  oppression. 

Begular  canons,  or  the  canons  of  St  Augustine,  whom  Archdall  too 
frequently  confounds. 

Hie  period  of  their  institution  in  Drogheda  is  not  known. 

A.D.  738,  Cuan,  the  scribe,  died  here. 

A.D.  1170,  the  abbot  Amlave,  was  expelled  from  this  monastery* 
See  Moville,  county  Down. 

*  Saint  Mary's  hospital,  situate  without  the  west  gate  of  the  city,  was 
founded  by  Ursus  de  Swemele,  who,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife  Chris- 
tiana, granted  all  his  possessions  in  Ireland  for  the  aid  and  support  of 
the  sick  and  infirm  in  this  house.  The  transfer  of  the  property  was  wit- 
nessed by  Eugene,  archbishop  of  Armagh. 

The  cross-bearers,  following  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  were  intro- 
duced ;  but  the  period  is  uncertain. 

A.D.  1377,  John  Aumell  was  prior. 

A.D.  1476,  William  was  prior. 

At  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  this  establishment  and  its 
possessions  were  granted  to  the  mayor  of  Drogheda. 

Saint  Lawrence's  priory,  situated  near  the  gate  of  that  name  which 
still  remains,  is  said  to  owe  its  foundation  to  tlie  mayor  and  citizens  of 
Drogheda. 

A.D.  1300,  Martin,  of  Termonfeckin,  having  slain  Lawrence  de 
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in  the  church  of  Bt  Mary's  hotpitaL  .        ,.-.  ,f^ 

On  the  rappreesion,  it  was  granted  to  the  major  of  Prnghiyfa,-  .-^  .-y^x 

Dominican  fnaiy,  was  founded,  nnder.the  mTOcatioii  of  0t^Jfal9 
Magdalene,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  by  Luke  TiTnttnrTJlli^  aiKJIilL 
bishop  of  Armagh,  who  began  its  erection,  AJ).  1SS4» 

A.D.  1227,  the  founder  having  died,  was  bnzied  in  his  amk  HMW 
Bstery. 

AD.  1271,  died  the  primate  Patrick  Oscanlain,  and  inm  iatuanj^ 
here.  *.i4& 

AJ>.  1390,  a  general  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  hereL    PopeBoni' 
fiuse  IX.  granted  indulgences  to. all  persons  visiting  the  chnrch  of  thp- 
aoonasteiy  in  the  years  1S90  and  1401.  i 

A.D.  1461,  a  parliament  was  held  in  the  city  of  Drogheda. 

A.D.  1494,  a  parliament  was  held  in  Drogheda,  which  enacted  thkr  - 
law  of  Sir  Edward  Poyning,  rendering  the  introduction  of  any  bill  bj 
ihe  Irish  commons  informal  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Vwglif^ 
cabinet.  ^' 

Peter  Lewis  was  the  last  prior.  Its  possessions  were  granted  to 
Walter  Dowdal  and  Edward  Becke  for  ever. 

In  the  year  1722,  March  the  28th,  Hugh  MacMahon,  in  the  prim*- 
tial  chair  of  Armagh,  initiatory  steps  were  taken  towards  the  revival  of  ' 
the  Dominican  order  of  nuns  in  Drogheda. 

Eatharina  Plunket,  having  returned  firom  Brussels,  was  constituted 
the  prioress.  She  received  young  ladies  of  respectable  parentage  and 
innocence^of  life  soon  after,  as  novices,  who  were  many  of  them  succes- 
sively chosen  as  superioresses.  ' 

The  head  of  the  martyred  Oliver  Plunkett,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
kept  in  a  silver  shrine,  has  been  preserved  in  the  convent  of  Di^gheda, 
which  has  been  dedicated  to  St.  Katharine,  of  Sienna.  The  first  prioress 
died  on  the  Ist  of  July,  lt67. 

A.D.  1T59,  there  were  eighteen  nims  in  this  convent.  Brigid  Taaffie^ 
prioress ;  Maria  O'Eeilly^  sub-prioreas ;  Eleanor  0'2Teil,  Maria  Plunkett, 
Maria  Balfe,  Maria  Bellew,  Eleanora  Jolly,  Brigid  Dillon,  Bose  Bellew, 
Margaret  Savage,  Frances  O'Beilly,  Catharine  Ford,  Catharine  Clarke, 
Anna  Tracy,  Marianna  Bath,  Maria  Eirwan,  Maria  O'Kelly,  Maria 
Dodd. 

Gray  friary.  The  family  of  Plunkett  founded  this  monasteiy,  near 
the  north  side  of  the  Boyne,  for  conventual  Franciscans,  in  the  year 
1240. 

A.D.  1300,  Eichard  Deblet,  Bobert  Savage,  and  John  Bole,  effscted 
their  escape  from  the  prison  of  the  town,  and  took  sanotnary  in  the 
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iBMh  of  this  abbey,  where  they  abjured  the  land.    Hiomas  le  MoxBon, 
Rving  killed  John  de  Middleton,  took  sanctnary  here  in  the  same  year, 
'heroi  secure  from  all  danger  of  arrest,  he  abjured  the  land. 
^  A^D.  1330,  the  monastery  was  materially  damaged  by  an  inundation 
r  tba  Boy ne. 

A.D.  1518,  the  strict  observants  reformed  this  house. 

Bichard  Molane  was  the  last  guardian,  when  in  the  thirty-fourth  of 
[enry  YIIL,  this  convent,  with  its  appurtenances,  six  acres  of  meadow, 
od  a  messuage  in  Swords,  was  granted  for  ever  to  Gterald  Aylmer,  at 
lie  yearly  rent  of  Ss.  6d.  Irish. 

Augustinian  friary,  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I. 
be  fiimily  of  Brandon  did  afterwards  repair  this  monastery. 

A.D.  1359,  a  general  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  here. 

At  the  suppression,  it  was  granted  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of 
)rogheda  in  the  thirty-third  of  king  Henry  Vlli. 

House  of  St.  James.  Richard  is  mentioned  as  master  of  this 
ouse,  at  Droghcda,  in  the  year  1302.  There  is  no  more  account 
fit 

House  of  St  Bcnnet  In  the  parliament  held  at  Drogheda,  A.D. 
467,  before  John,  earl  of  Worcester,  lord  deputy,  it  was  ordered,  that 
iyeiB  lands  should  be  granted  to  the  house  of  St  Bennet,  in  Drogheda, 
^gether  with  sundry  rents  in  Dublin. 

Dromcarr,  five  miles  east  of  Ardee,  between  it  and  the  sea. 

A.D.  811,  died  the  abbot  Kellagh. 

Dromfioinn.  St.  Finnian,  the  first  instructor  of  St.  Columbkille,  in 
lonaatic  discipline,  and  bishop  of  Maghbile,  ^cording  to  some  author- 
tieSy  founded  this  establishment.  In  the  several  Irish  calendars  there  is 
o  allusion  to  this  monastery  as  belonging  to  St.  Finnian.  See  Maghbile, 
onnty  Down. 

Dromshallon,  church  of — ^not  far  from  Drogheda,  was  founded  by 
it  Patrick.  It  docs  not  appear  that  it  was  a  monastery  in  the  time  of 
be  apostle. 

A.D.  664,  the  abbot  St.  Eonan,  the  son  of  Berach,  died  of  the  plague. 
3ii0  saint  was  intimate  vrith  St.  Fechin,  who  also  died  of  the  plague. 
\t  Bonan's  relics  were  deposited  in  a  shrine  which  was  ornamented 
nth  silver  and  gold. 

A.D.  876,  died  the  abbot  Tiemach,  son  of  Muiready. 

A.D.  879,  St  Aidus  YI.,  sumamed  Finliath,  king  of  Ireland,  and 
rho  held  the  throne  sixteen  years,  died  in  this  monastery. 

A.D.  969,  the  Danes  took  possession  of  this  abbey.    It  was  attacked 

»y  liuirceartagh,  prince  of  Oileach  and  son  of  Donnell,  king  of  Ireland, 

jkdf  observes  Archdall,  during  the  perpetration  of  this  sacrilege,  many 
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otrnttskeB  "vrere  slain,  M  if  it  irtttiiiMifl^  W  cdq^)9li|^t1^^ 
iiiltf)  spared  ii6fihiiig  sacsed.  '  •..:/■..:         .  t.  ..ii:^  ;.o.^«lil 

Dondalk,  a  nu^et  town  and  parltaitteftCiiy  boM^vgk^    - '       ^  ^^^ 

Oran-beairen.  Bertafwnl  de ' YefdoOy  -  I6rd  'of  the  -tbiiis^'  tbM  tiie 
doBe  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  IL,  fonnded  Hub  religious  vUttiAiMi^ifr 
tlie  order  of  Gmeifen  foHowing  the  mie  of  St'  AjitffiBtSoBj  and  dbBifealftd 
it  to  8t  Leonard.  It  waa  afterwards  an  liospiM  Ibi^  bottif&eat^  ad- 
ndtted  Ibe  sick,  the  aged,  and  ibe  bxBrtiL    '    ♦•  •  '  •  .  ■  *  '    .  i.^ii 

A.D,  1270,  Patrick  Oscanlin,  raimate  of  i^nfeigL  dELeftlMMted^i 
interred  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  BrbgfaedaE.  .-..-;  141 

A.I>.  1387,  Blehard  was  prior. 


A.D.  1435,  John  Kyleard  was  prior. 
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Patrick  Galtrym  was  the  last  prior.  He  surrender  the  liosphal  in 
the  thirty-first  of  Henry,  being  then  seized  of  a  diniibh  and  cbaptar 
honse,  a  dormitory,  hall  and  other  bnildings  within  the  preeincts.  '■  lA 
hospital,  with  its  appnrtenanees,  was  granted  to  Henry  Drayoot  ai^  bii 
hein,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £11.  *^- 

Oray  friary,  was  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  in' the  reigftHtf 
king  Henry  HL,  by  lord  John  de  Yerdon.  In  the  east  window  ti  this 
ehiircih  was  some  cnrions  and  elegant  workmanship. 

A.I>.  1382,  a  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  here.  "'^^' 

The  possession^  of  this  friary  were  fonnd  by  inqnisition  to  eaiAWU 
a  church,  beUiry,  and  dormitory,  a  park,  an  orchard,  two  gardens^  coa 
messuage,  a  park  called  Brandon'is,  a  rood  of  land,  all  of  ihe  annual 
value  of  10s.  besides  reprises. 

April  80th,  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  V  ILL,  'ttAfconvont,  with  a  mematjl^ 
and  close,  and  four  acres  of  arable  land,  was  granted  to  James  BrandgA, 
at  the  fine  of  £9  10s.,  and  the  annual  rent  of  6d.,  all  Irish  money. 

Ematiensis.    See  Olonbrone. 

Faugher,  the  birth-place  of  St.  ^"fflA  1" 

Nunnety  of  Pochart-Bridhe,'laid^^^^ave  been  fbunded  by  St  Mo- 
nenna,  about  the  year  630.  The  accounts  of  this  holy  virgin  are  ndt 
satisfactory. 

Her  father  was  Maughteus,  prince  of  the  great  sept  of  the  Oonalls, 
about  Dundalk,  and  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  ruler  of  an  extenstVe 
territory,  stretching  from  Iveah  to  the  neighborhood  of  Armagh.  Hie 
time  in  which  she  flourished,  is  variously  stated.  She  is  said  to  have 
gone  to  Britain  and  to  have  established  seven  churches  in  different  i^arts 
of  that  country,  in  one  of  which  she  died,  during  the  lifetime  of  St.  Ho- 
Imnbkille.  K  so,  the  convent  of  Fdchart^Brii^de  must  have  hwa 
fimnded  tmicb  earlier,  as  St.  Coltbnba  died  A.D.  597.  Fsher  rennun, 
that  CMLmnba)  the  'first  bishop  of  DunkeM,  waa  probably  Ae  persaUi^ 
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wkose  lifetime  St  Monenna  died ;  the  church,  in  which  she  died,  is 
called  Lanfort,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  Dundee,  in  Scot- 
land. 

That  there  had  been  in  Britain  an  Irish  virgin  is  beyond  controversy, 
as  Camden  says,  '^that  Modwenna,  an  Irish  virgin  famed  for  her  won- 
derful piety,  built  a  nunnery  near  PoUesworth,  in  Warwickshire." 

It  is  related  that  she  governed  over  one^hundred  and  fiflby  virgins  in 
the  nunnery  of  Fochart-Bridhe  and  having  resigned  the  government 
thereof  to  Orbila  or  Servila,  she  built  another  for  herself  at  Killslieve, 
in  the  county  of  Armagh.    See  KillsUeve,  in  Armagh. 

If  St  Modwenna  or  Monenna  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Columba, 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  her  death  may  be  placed  about  the  year  640. 

Cauons,  following  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  are  said  to  have  been 
established  here  in  honor  of  St  Brigid. 

Inismochda — the  church  of — pillaged  by  the  Scandinavians  or  Danes, 
AJD.  940.  It  is  more  probable  that  Inismochda  should  be  placed  in  the 
barony  of  Slane,  county  Meath.  It  was  again  ravaged  and  burned  in 
the  years  1026, 1139  and  1152. 

Iniskin-Dcghadh.  St.  Dageus,  who  attended  St  Moctheus,  of  Louth, 
and  who  administered  to  him  the  holy  viaticum,  is  said  to  have  been 
of  the  royal  blood  of  Neil  Neigillach,  and  to  have  distinguished  himself 
by  his  assiduity  in  transcribing  sacred  books  and  ingenuity  in  making 
degant  covers  for  them,  as  also  utensils  and  bolls  for  die  sers^ice  of  the 
ehurch,  many  of  which  he  distributed  gratis  in  various  parts  of  Ireland. 
He  also  govei*ned  a  college  or  monastery,  and  it  is  related  that  he  per- 
formed several  great  miracles.  Ue  was  bishop  of  Inis-chaoin-Deghadh, 
but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  consecrated,  when  attending  Moctheus. 
He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  as  he  did  not  die  until  A.D.  587.  His  fes- 
tival is  marked  at  the  18th  of  August. 

A.D.  779,  died  the  abbot  and  bishop  Flann. 

A.D.  853,  died  the  abbot  Bobai*tagh,  a  learned  scribe. 

A.D.  871,  died  the  abbot  Dungal. 

A.D.  879,  died  the  abbot  Duibhinse. 

A.D.  881,  died  the  abbot  Gonallan. 

Asicns,  bishop  of  Elpliin,  Biteus  and  Tassach,  who  fabricated  sacred 
utensils,  are  noticed  as  such  as  well  as  Dageus.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
last  saint  is  described  in  his  life,  which  Colgan  quotes,  '^  Idem  enim 
episcopus  (Dageus)  abbatibus,  aliisque  Hibemise  Sanctis,  campanas, 
-pymbala,  baculos,  ciiices,  scrinia,  capsas,  pixides,  calics,  discos,  altariola, 
chrismalia,  librorumque  coopertoria:  queedam  horum  nuda,  qussdam 
vero  alia  auro  atque  argento,  gemmLsque  pretiosis  circumtecta,  pro 
amare  Dei  et  sanctorum  honore,  sine  uUo  terrene  pretio,  ingenioee  ac 
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mirftiyiliter  eompoetiit''    AnoAer  o^lnriMd  ttttoMf  in 
the  fifth  ot  sixth  centmy,  is  C!oiday  who  wai  Ifit' ittutiflttftdbe^ 
shrine  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  preseryed  at  Dnncmthen  nea^iUl 
eastern  shore  of  Lough  Foyle,  abont  the  M|pmiiag  df  the  IMb  edkfiuj^; 
and  Colgan  tells  ns,  that  so  great  wm  the  fttiie'teif  this atiflosr^lliiMlt 
had  given  origin  to  sereral  popular  sajings,  '    I ' 

**  Ftwstantia  illins  artifieis  fecit  looum  direieiB  ptotetMia  EBbemii 
fitmiliaribus.  Quando  enim  volunt  quempiam  tanquam  fajonvm  antf- 
ficem  sea  flerarium  artificem  laudare,  dieunt''  ^  Nee  ipse  Ckmla 
prffistantior  artifex."  "  Item  quando  volunt  ostandere  allquld 
rabile  vel  inemendal>ile.''  *^  Nee  hoc  emendaret  omurius  arfifbx  Obiila.^ 
From  the  many  references  to  shrines  in  authentic  Irish  annals,  it  wooU 
appear,  that  previouslj  to  the  irruptions  of  the  Danes,  there  were  few, 
if  any,  of  the  distinguished  churches  of  Ireland,  which  did  not  poflMSS 
costly  filirines,  containing  the  relics  of  their  founders,  and  other  cele- 
brated saints.  Hence  we  find  that  the  Danes  invariably  ravaged  aAd 
plundered  the  shrines '  of  the  saints,  wherever  they  were  discovered. 
The  relics  of  St.  Eonan,  abbot  of  Drumshallon,  were  put  into  a  shiiiiei 
wl^ich  was  ornamented  with  silver  and  gold  Hie  relics  of  St  Oonleath, 
first  bishop  of  Kildare,  according  to  Oo^tosus,  who  described  it,  were 
deposited  in  a  shrine  of  gold  and  silver. 

Eill-clogher,  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  anciently  called  TTilt 
finnabhair,  where  St.  liemania  is  interred.  She  was  the  sister  of  fit 
Patrick  and  the  mother  of  his  seven  nephews.  St.  Nectan,  one  of  them, 
and  a  bishop,  is  said  to  have  presided  here.  In  the  calendar  of  Aengis, 
he  is  called  Nectan  de  Eill-unche.  His  festival  is  noted  at  the  Sd  of 
Hay.  « 

Killnsaran,  in  the  barony  of  Ardee.  Maud  de  Lucie  founded  tfab 
commandery  for  knights  Templar,  in  the  twelfth  century ;  in  the  ireign 
of  Edward  H.  it  was  given  to  the  hospitallers. 

A.D.  1327,  Friar  Boger  XJtlaugh  was  preceptor  of  Eilsaran  and  Eil- 
mainhambeg.    • 

A.D.  1348,  William  l^neham  was  preceptor. 

A.t>.  1483,  Keating,  prior  of  Kilmainham,  appointed  Mannaduke 
Lomley  preceptor  of  this  house.    See  Eillmainham. 

Eillunche,  now  unknown.  St  Nectan,  of  Eillunche.  See  Eili- 
clogher.    St  Nectan  is  buried  there. 

Knock,  near  Louth.  Donchad  Hua  Kervail,  prince  of  the  countrj, 
and  Edan  Coellaidhe,  bishop  of  Clogher,  founded  this  priory  for  canons 
regular  of  St  Augostine,  A.D.  1148,  and  whidi  was  dedicated  to  88. 
Feter  and  Paul. 

A.D.  1181,  died  tlie  abbot  Marianus  O^Qorman,  the  '  celebretad 
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hageologist  In  1178»  he  was  oonstituted  priory  or  abbot  of  this  estab- 
Kduaent  He  has  written,  in  Irish  veree,  a  nuurtyrology,  comprising 
not  only  the  saints  of  Ireland,  but  also  those  of  other  countries.  This 
work  is  in  high  repute,  for  its  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  elegance  of  its 
dietion.  Marianus  continued  in  the  priory  of  Knock,  which  he  adorned 
by  his  virtues  as  much  as  he  did  by  his  learning.    • 

A.D.  1168,  Donchad,  the  founder,  died. 

A.D.  1417,  the  abbot  Henry  O'Connellan,  was  succeeded  by  James 
Lockard,  who  was  fined  for  receiving  into  the  profession  of  this  house, 
Jfohn  Mac  Kennavanne,  a  mere  Irishman,  in  the  sum  of  13s.  4d. 

AJ).  1435,  James  Lockard  having  resigned,  j^atrick  Ledwich,  a 
euon  of  St  Mary's,  at  Louth,  was  elected. 

A.D.  1507,  James  Mac  Mahon,  the  commendatory  prior,  was  made 
l^abop  of  Derry. 

In  November  the  25th,  and  thirty-first  of  King  Henry  YHL,  the 
extensive  possessions  of  this  celebrated  abbey  were  granted  to  Sir  John 
King,  knight,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £16  5s.  4d. 

Louth,  founded  by  St.  Mocteus,  who  was  a  Briton,  and  a  disciple, 
most  probably  the  last,  of  St  Patrick's.  The  establishment  of  St  Moc- 
tfieus  has  been  highly  celebrated,  and  be  himself  has  been  represeutod 
at  a  man  of  learning.  It  was  usual  with  the  early  founders  of  moniis- 
teries  to  attach  to  them  schools,  in  imitation  of  the  plan  which  the  great 
^  Martin  of  Tours  adopted. 

St  Mocteus  is  styled  ^'  Pater  egregite  familisd,  Lucema  Lugmaden- 
Buun  (Louth  men).  Magnus  egregius  et  longeevus.  Having  attained  the 
venerable  age  of  one  hundred  years,  St  Moctheus  died,  A.D.  636,  and 
it  aeems  on  the  19th  of  August 

Moctheus  became  a  bishop  about  the  year  470 ;  received  the  holy 
viaticum,  as  was  already  observed,  from  St.  Dageus. 

A.D.  638,  died  the  abbot  Scanlan. 

A.D.  700,  St  DichuU,  of  Ernatiensis,  was  abbot  of  Louth. 

A.D.  784,  died  tlie  eminent  abbot  Fethach,  of  Louth,  Slane,  and 
Dnleek. 

A.D.  823,  died  Cuan,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Louth.  He  was  a  man 
of  uncommon  erudition,  and  as  a  doctor,  was  universally  esteemed. 

A.D.  830,  the  Danes  pillaged  this  abbey. 

A.D.  839,  the  Danes  destroyed  the  abbey,  killing  and  taking  prison- 
en  many  bishops  and  ecclesiastics 

A.D.  878,  died  Crunmaol,  bishop  of  Louth,  a  holy  anchorite. 

A.D.  968,  the  Danes  being  in  possession  of  this  abbey,  were  at- 
tacked by  Muirceartagh,  who  slew  many  of  those  pillagers.  See 
Dmmshallon. 


AJ>.  981,  flie  steeple  of  I/mA  wie  Uoum  Atluk  •  ^    '     i  'ivd  i)|i4 

A.D.  1075,  the  town  of  Loalli  end  'afl  itt  ^IrtffdM  iM»  dttMiflll 
by  fire.  -    *  '  3.^fl 

A.D.  1148,  fhe  abbey  was  again  eonannied.  *  IkmAad  (ySartttli 
prince  of  Orgiel,  and  Edan  O'Ooellaidhd,  bUhep  of  CHogh*^  did  |oii«ij^ 
erect  a  priory  of  canons  regular  here,  after  irMchy'St.  Malaohy,  of  JU^ 
magh,  consecrated  and  made  it  a  sanetaary.  It-is  rapj^dsed  HoA  if  mm 
bnilt  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  abbey.  It  wks  niMlsr  ifate  ili^ocatieii  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  '   *-^ 

A.D.  1248,  a  chapter  was  held  here  by  the  aHibidiop  mt  AkaniA 
at  which  were  present  aB  the  abbots  and  prion  of  the  order  in  Irelaiid. 
Many  of  the  relics  which  St  Moctens  brought  from  Borne,  were  ahsWit 
to  the  people. 

A.D.  1878,  William  Olioney,  the  prior,  was  fined  fbr  admfttlif|| 
into  his  abbey,  Bichard  (VEenwall,  a  mere  Irishman,  who  stOI  remained 
there  as  a  canon,  contraiy  to  the  statute. 

The  prior  of  this  honse  sat  as  a  baron  of  pariiament  }^* 

John  Wile  was  the  last  jnior.  The  tithes  belonging  to  this  monas- 
tery were  granted  partly  to  Ambrose  Ap-Hogh,  and  partly  to  BobflM 
Harrison. 

Mellifont  abbey,  in  the  barony  of  Ferrard,  and  abont  fiTe  mflU 
from  the  city  of  Drogfaeda,  situated  in  a  pleasing  valley.  '^- 

Mellifont  has  been  one  of  the  most  important,  nud  at  the  same  tiait 
the  most  magnificent  monastic  edifices  in  Ireland.  It  was  fonx^ed  by 
Donogh  O'Oarrol,  prince  of  Oriel,  A.D.  1149,  at  the  solicitation  of  Bt 
Malachy,  of  Armagh.  Having  been  bnilt  for  monks  of  the  CSsterdaa 
order,  particular  attention  was  paid,  and  no  expense  spared  in  rendef^ 
ing  it  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  great  8t  Bernard,  who  had  sent 
from  his  own  monastery  at  Olairvaux,  monks  to  inhabit  it,  four  of  whom 
were  Irishmen,  who  were  sent  thither  by  St.  Malachy,  and  educated 
in  the  discipline  of  the  order,  under  the  care  and  vigilance  of  thai 
saint 

It  was  consecrated  by  the  primate  Oelasius,  in  the  year  llBf^ 
Christian,  bishop  of  Lismore,  who  was  then  apostolic  legate,  and  many 
other  prelates,  and  nuinben  of  the  inferior  clergy  having  attendeiL 
There  were  also  present  Murtogh  OliOghlin,  king  of  Ireland,  O'Eocha- 
dha,  prince  of  Ulidia,  Heman  O'Bourke,  prince  of  Breifny,  and 
O'Carrol,  prince  of  Oriel.  On  this  occasion  the  Jdng  of  Ireland  gavbp 
as  an  offering  to  Almighty  God,  one  hundred  and  forty  oxen,  sixty 
ounces  of  gold,  and  a  townland,  near  Drogfaeda,  called  Finnablinir  na 
ningean ;  O'Oarrol,  of  Oriel,  sixty  ounces  of  gold ;  Dervorghfll,  wife  of 
O'Bourke,  of  Breifny,  sixty  ounces  of  gold,  with  a  chalice  of  the  saalibi 
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mterial ;  slie  also  gave  sacred  yeBtments  for  each  of  the  nine  alters 
that  were  erected  in  the  church. 

For  a  considerable  period,  the  abbey  of  Mellifont  as  well  as  the 
other  Cistercian  houses  of  the  kingdom,  continued  in  connexipn  with 
the  abbey  of  Clairvaux,  to  which  considerable  sums  of  money  were  re- 
mitted. To  correct  this  abuse  or  practice,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IIL  enjoining  all  ecclesiastics  not  to  depart  tlie  kingdom  on 
any  account  whatever,  nor  to  raise  or  send  any  sums  of  money  openly  or 
privately  from  the  coimtry,  contrary  to  the  statute.  In  consequence  of 
this  enactment,  the  abbot  of  Mellifont,  Eeginald,  was  by  a  jury,  in 
1361,  found  guilty  of  raising  664  florins  from  the  abbots  of  Boyle, 
Enockmoy,  Bective  and*  Cashell,  one  half  of  which  he  had  remitted  to 
the  abbot  and  monastery  of  Clairvaux ;  and  again  in  the  year  1370, 
John  Terrour,  the  abbot,  was  sim'ilarly  indicted  for  remitting  the  sum  of 
forty  marks  to  the  same  abbey. 

Little  now  remains  of  this  magnificent  abbey ;  a  few  fragments  of 
which  sufficiently  attest  its  former  splendor  and  beauty :  they  consist  of 
the  beautiful  little  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Bernard,  and  which  is  an  ex- 
qoisite  specimen  of  pointed  architecture.  This  chapel  had  a  noble  east- 
em  window  and  three  smaller  ones  on  each  side,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
now  destroyed,  together  with  the  entrance  doorway.  The  doorway  was 
omamented  with  a  profusion  of  gilding  and  painting  in  variegated 
coloiB,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  kind  in 
Ireland.  It  has  been  sold,  the  purchaser  intending  to  make  of  it  a 
chimney-piece. 

There  is  still  left  an  octagonal  building  called  a  baptistery,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  a  large-  cistern,  from  which  water  was  conveyed  by 
means  of  pipes  to  the  different  apartments  of  the  abbey. 

The  lofty  gateway  of  the  abbey  still  remains.  Through  the  arched 
gateway  nms  a  mill-dam,  by  which  the  machinery  of  a  mill  erected  on 
the  ruins  is  worked.  The  well  of  the  abbey,  which  had  been  filled  with 
mbbish,  has  been  recently  discovered.  There  are  also  some  of  the 
vaults  to  be  seen.  The  earth  around  is  literally  strewn  with  fragments 
of  walls  and  foundations,  of  which  in  the  year  1849,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  form  any  opinion. 

A.D.  1193,  DervorghiUa,  wife  to  Tieman  O'Rourke,  prince  of  Breif- 
ny,  died  in  this  abbey.  She  may  be  justly  styled  "the  Ilelen"  of 
beland,  as' her  faitlilessness  has  been  accessory  to  tlie  English  invasion 
of  Ireland.  It  is  to  bo  hoped,  that  she  lias  expiated  her  crime  by  a 
sincere  conversion  in  tliis  abbey. 

A.D.  1380,  it  was  enacted  that  no  mere  Irishman  should  make  his 
profession  in  this  abbey,  though  an  Irish  prince  founded  it,  and  was 
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consecrated  before  the  foot  of  an  English  invader  ever  polluted  th^  8oB 

of  Ireland. 

A.D.  1472,  Roger  was  abbot. 

A.D.vl4:79,  John  Logan  was  abbot 

A.D.  1486,  John  Troy  was  abbot 

A.D.  1524,  died  the  abbot  Thomas  Harvey. 

A.D.  1540,  Bichard  Conter  was  the  last  abbot,  to  whom  an  annual 
pension  of  £40  was  granted  for  life. 

The  abbot  of  Mellifont  was  a  baron  of  parliament  The  property  of 
Mellifont  abbey  consisted  of  one  hundred  acres,  being  the  demesne  land, 
five  water-mills,  eight  messuages,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres  of 
land  in  the  sheep-grange,  together  witli  seventy-two  messuages  and  two 
thousand  acres  in  the  county  of  Louth ;  it  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  messuages,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-six 
acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  besides  the 
tithes  of  various  rectories  in  both  counties. 

At  the  dissolution,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fiffy  monks  besides 
lay  brothers  and  servitors  in  the  abbey  of  Mellifont  At  the  period  of 
the  general  plunder  of  the  church  property,  all  its  possessions  were 
granted  to  Sir  Edward  Moore,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis 
of  Drogheda,  and  under  him  and  his  descendants  it  underwent  many 
changes  and  vicissitudes.  Among  other  ornaments,  were  the  statues 
of  the  twelve  apostles  in  stone,  and  Sir  Edward,  or  one  of  his  imme- 
diate successors,  conceiving  they  were  as  usefiil  in  a  temporal  as  in  a  spi- 
ritual capacity,  clothed  tliem  in  scarlet,  put  muskets  on  their  shoulders, 
and  transforming  them  into  British  grenadiers,  placed  them  to  do  duly 
in  his  hall — ^a  station  which  they  occupied  for  some  time,  but  they  are 
now  gone. 

Sir  Edward  Moore  made  this  abbey  his  principal  residence,  convert- 
ing the  abbey  at  the  same  time  into  a  place  of  defence.  In  the  memo- 
rable confederation  of  1641,  a  considerable  body  of  the  Irish  besieged  it; 
and  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  only  fifteen  horse  and  twenty  foot, 
made  a  vigorous  defence ;  but  on  the  failure  of  their  ammunition,  the 
foot  men  surrendered,  and  the  horse  charging  vigorously  through  the 
Irish,  reached  Drogheda  in  safety. 

Monasterboice,  in  the  barony  of  Ferrard.  St  Boetius,  of  whom 
scarcely  anything  is  recorded,  was  a  bishop,  and  probably  abbot  of  this 
house.    The  death  of  this  saint  took  place  in  522,  the  7th  of  December. 

A.D.  759,  died  the  abbot  Cormac,  son  of  Aillill. 

A.D.  762,  the  abbot  Dubhdainver,  son  of  Cormac,  was  drowned  in 
the  Boyne. 

A.D.  836,  died  the  abbot  Flaithri,  a  holy  anchorite. 


'  A  J).  958,  the  abbey  wm  plundered. 

A.D.  1052,  died  Flann,  a  professor  of  this  abbey  and  an  eminent 
intiqQarian. 

A.D.  1056,  died  Flann  Mainistreach,  a  professor  of  this  abbey,  a 
man  of  nneommon  knowledge  in  learning,  antiquity,  and  poetry. 

A.D.  1097,  the  abbey  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  ruins  of  this  ancient  abbey  and  its  round  tower,  situated  between 
Drc^heda  and  Dunleer,  form  a  singular  and  interesting  group.  The 
enclosure  of  a  small  churchyard,  containing  the  shells  of  two  small 
duipels,  two  perfect  stone  crosses  and  a  broken  one,  are  the  finest  speci- 
awns  of  Irish  ecclesiastical  antiquity  to  be  met  with  in  the  kingdom. 
The  Dound  tower  is  also  in  good  preservation.  One  of  the  crosses,  about 
Mghteen  feet  high  and  of  one  entire  stone,  is  said  to  hare  been  sent 
from  Borne  and  erected  by  order  of  the  Pope.  It  is  called  after  the 
fimnder  of  the  monastery,  8t  Boetius,  and  is  considered  the  most  an- 
cient one  in  Ireland.  On  this  cross  are  numerous  devices  and  an 
inscription  in  old  Iridb  characters  referring  to  a  king  of  Ireland,  who 

died  A.D.  534. 

■f 

.  To  the  northwest  of  one  of  the  churches  stands  the  round  tower,  which 
is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high.  Its  circumference  is  seventeen  yards, 
diminishing  gradually  from  its  base,  like  a  Tuscan  pillar.  The  walls 
are  three  feet  six  inches  thick,  the  door  of  which  is  five  feet  six  inches 
in  height,  twenty-two  inches  wide,  and  six  feet  from  the  present  level 
of  the  ground.  It  is  arched  and  built  with  free  stone,  as  are  also  the 
windows  of  the  chapels.  In  the  inside  or  diameter,  it  is  nine  feet,  and 
above  the  door  it  is  divided  into  five  stories  by  rings  of  stone  slightly 
projecting. 

Termon-fechin.  Termon  is  the  Irish  word  expressing  the  Latin  one 
« Terminus,"  a  boundary.  The  lands  adjoining  the  monastery  were 
called  Termon-lands  and  with  regard  to  these  enclosures  or  marks  of 
the  ecclesiastical  property,  were  canons  enacted  for  their  protection. 
"Let  the  terminus  of  a  holy  place  have  marks  about  it — Wherever  you 
find  the  sign  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  do  not  any  injury  there."  Three 
persons  consecrate  a  '^  terminus  "  of  a  holy  place,  a  king,  a  bishop,  and 
the  people.  In  these  '^  termini "  were  erected  crosses,  which  denoted 
as  well  as  reminded  the  observer  of  the  sanctity  of  the  place  as  well  as 
of  the  boon  of  redemption,  whereby  he  could,  with  the  assistance  of 
divine  grace  and  by  his  own  co-operation,  secure  a  heavenly  inherit- 
ance. 

8t  Fechin  of  Ballysadare  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this 
religious  establishment.  He  died  of  the  great  plague  in  665.  See 
Ballysadare,  county  Sligo. 
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A.D.  935,  died  Oonangenins,  ftbbat  of  I^fijel^  lAd.a  priwUpil 


pnsli^rter  of  Aimagliu 
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Nunnery  of,  was  founded  by  MacHahon,  for  r^plar  pmwmp^ilf 
St  Augustine,  irnder  the  inTooatUm  of  Ajb  TTugbi  ICaiy^'  PopeO^es- 
tine  ILL  confirmed  their  potsesBJons,  by  ft  boB,  beariAg  date  tli^Mtli^oC 
February,  A.D.  1196. 

By  letters  patent,  granted  in  the  year  1418,  :th«  prior  of  ^tbe  raopuMh 
tery  of  Loath  had  the  fint  vote  in  the  electioil..of  =  the  priarena  4f 
Termonrfechin.  •>  ^       .f  , 

The  last  piioroos  was  Kargaret  Habbiard,  Its  possesaiooa  yifm% 
seised,  and  afterwards  leased  by  the  dowiiy  to  Oatbaiiiie<Bniton,o|i  dm 
90th  of  April,  1678. 


i  1" 


KOUBHASIICUIi  HIBIOBT  OT  TXtUJOX,  ^ 


CHAPTER    LV. 


COUNTY  OP   MAYO. 


AoHAOowEB.  Its  first  church  erected  by  St.  Patrick,  over  wliich  he 
placed  St.  Senach,  a  most  holy  and  hnmblo  man.  It  is  not  supposed  to 
haye  been  a  monastery  at  this  early  age,  as  postulants  could  scarcely  be 
fimnd  to  enter  it.  Archdall  too  frequently  asserts  that  the  parochial  or 
pastoral  churches  were  monastic  establishments. 

There  is  in  this  place  a  round  tower,  which  proves  tliat  it  must  have 
been  a  place  of  importance.  Tliese  structures  are  found  only  where 
monastic  establishments  were  erected,  and  were  intended  as  belfrieSi 
and  also  places  of  strength  and  security  in  cases  of  attack  or  of  fire. 
Bee  Ardbrackan,  in  the  county  of  Meath. 

Aghamore,  in  the  barony  of  Costelloe,  and  near  the  borders  of  Bob- 
oominon.  St.  Patrick  placed  his  disciple  St  Loam,  over  the  church  of 
Aghamore.  This  is  also  to  be  numbered  among  the  parochial  churches 
aa  well  as  the  former,  in  its  early  days. 

Annagh,  in  the  barony  of  Killmain.  A  cell  of  Franciscans,  to 
which  belonged  two  quarters  and  a  half  of  land,  viz. :  Leaghcearran, 
Innany,  and  Leighcarrow-clondore,  of  the  annual  value  of  ISs.  4d. 
aterling.  Others  say,  that  it  was  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Cong,  and 
awures  us,  that  it  was  founded  for  Augustinians,  by  Walter  de  Burgo. 
Walter,  Lord  Mac  William-Oughter  (Lower),  died  here  in  the  year 
1440. 

Balla,  in  the  barony  of  Clanmorris,  eight  miles  south-east  of  Castle- 
bar.  St.  Mochua,  the  founder  of  Balla.  It  was  anciently  ^^Boes 
Darbreach,"  and  Colgan,  in  the  life  of  this  saint  informs  us,  that  it  re- 
ceived its  present  name  from  the  walls  with  which  the  saint  enclosed 
the  celebrated  fountain  of  Balla. 

St.  Mochua  was  an  eminent  architect,  and  was  the  builder  not  only 
of  his  own  church,  and  its  round  tower,  as  it  is  decidedly  contempora- 


Beoitt  with  the  church,  and  as  the  sfeoneB  and  worihnaiMhip  fai  bo&«dii> 
floes  are  the  same. 

St  Mochua  died  in  the  year  687,  according  to  Lnah  aniiaUitas  and 
\  on  the  80th  of  March.    His  festival  is  held  on  the  1st  of  Jannaiy. 

A.D.  687,  Dachna,  of  Bella,  died. 

Many  of  the  wells  or  fountains  of  Ireland  have  been  shnilarly  en- 
closed with  walls.  In.  England,,  also,  wells  have  been  'covered  witih 
arched  roo6,  the  cross  surmounting  them.  The  worBhip  of  wdla  with 
which  sectaries  in  Ireland  find  so  much  &ult,  is  not  so  deserving  of  een* 
sure  as  they  think.  The  practice  of  visitiAg  such  places  has  beea 
handed  down  from  the  earliest  Christian  times  in  Ireland  St  Patrielt 
baptized  his  Neophytes  in  the  waters  of  these  weUs,  as  at  Ballina  and 
Mullifarry,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  he  proceeded  in  the 
work  of  conversion.  Hence  the  early  CShristians  were  in  the  habit  of 
revisiting  those  places,  in  which  they  offered  their  prayers  d  thAiks- 
giving  and  of  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  merdes,  for  having  AnmM 
them  from  the  darkness  of  superstition  to  the  admirable  Ught  of  die 
gospeL  They  ute  then  memorials  of  our  ancient  faith,  and  as  aocfay 
they  are  necessarily  displeasing  to  the  modem  innovator ;  and  as  hii 
sword  could  not  extirpate  the  national  religion,  his  pen,  as  wdl  m  his 
tongue,  is  employed  in  casting  ridicule  on  the  simplicity  <^  the. Irish^ 
who  assemble  still  in  memory  of  this  ancient  custom,  and  supplieati 
the  intercession  of  the  saint  widi  whom  the  htetoiy  of  tiiose  fbontaiils 
is  associated.  Nor  should  the  modem  sectary  foiget,  that  in  the  desire 
of  an  heretical  government  to  obliterate  every  vestige  of  our  fiutb,  the 
Oatholic  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  when  their  priests  were  hanged^ 
drawn,  and  quartered,  and  immolated  to  the  Moloch  of  Protestantism^ 
and  its  ascendancy  laws,  had  no  place  to  offer  to  the  God  of  Majes^ 
their  orisons,  but  the  retreats  in  which  many  hallowed  fountaina  are 
ntuated. 

To  the  Irish  Catholic,  then,  the  sneer  of  the  F^testant  is  of  little 
value,  when  he  knows  tliat  the  saints  of  Ireland  usually  blessed  thoee 
fountains,  and  that  it  was  customary  with  St  ColumbkiUe  to  bless,  among 
other  things,  for  the  use  of  the  faithful,  thoee  fountains,  at  which  the 
sectarian  sneers  so  much.  In  the  ancient  life  of  St.  ColumbkiUe,  in  the 
*^  Leabhar  Breac,"  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy, 
the  following  passage  occurs : — 

^^  He  (ColumbkiUe)  blessed  three  hundred  miraculoiis  crosses." 

^^  He  blessed  three  hundred  wdU^  which  were  constant"  One  hn» 
dred  book,  or  relic  covers — ''  polaire^,"  noble,  one  coloured ;  ^  with 
one  hundred  oroziers,  with  one  hundred  satchels." 

Ballentully,  of  which  no  account  remains  than  that  wUeh  the  wiirda 
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of  the  snppreesion  supply.    It  was  found  to  be  seized  of  eight  quarters 
of  land,  with  the  tithes  thereof,  and  each  quarter  was  valued  at  13s.  4d. 

Ballyhaunes,  in  the  barony  of  Gostello.  The  Nangles,  who  have 
assumed  the  name  of  Costelloe,  founded  this  monastery  for  Augusti- 
nians,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  the  12th  of  May,  1608,  this  house  was 
fiiond  in  possession  of  twelve  acres  of  land,  with  the  tithes  tliereof. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  in  1641,  as  English 
writere  are  pleased  to  designate  the  struggle  of  Ireland  in  defence  of 
her  property  and  holy  faith,  against  the  Puritan  regicides  of  old  Eng- 
land, some  of  the  friars  took  possession  of  the  monastery.  I  believe  they 
have  since  clung  to  it. 

This  abbey  was  endowed  largely  by  the  founders.  In  1625,  Lord 
Dillon  was  seized  of  the  environs. 

Ballina-glasse,  on  the  bank%  of  the  Moy,  and  in  the  demesne  of 
Colonel  Gore.  An  abbey  was  founded  in  or  about  the  year  537,  and  it 
aeems  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  'Hhe  beautiful  abbey  of  St.  Mary's."  I 
have  lately  walked  over  its  ancient  site,  a  stone  of  which  does  not  re- 
main, to  point  out  its  historic  beauty — still  its  foundations  can  be  traced 
in  the  uneven  surface  of  the  earth ;  its  pond  remuns,  and  probably 
aofme  portion  of  its  orchard  opposite  the  quay  or  pier,  which  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Moy.  Adjacent  to  the  pond  is  an  eminence,  which 
may  have  been  a  Calvary  or  penitential  station.  It  also  appears  that 
the  fishery  of  the  river  Moy  (Moada,  in  Latin)  belonged  to  the  beautiful 
abbey  of  St.  Mary's,  in  right  of  which,  the  present  proprietor  strove  to 
eatablish  his  claim,  in  opposition  to  the  lessee.  Tlie  erection  of  the 
atmcture,  which  entitled  it  to  the  appellation  of  "  beautiful,"  seems  due 
to  William  O'Dowda,  the  eminent  bishop  of  Killala,  and  who  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  the  builder  of  churches  and  sanctuaries.  A  manu- 
soript  history  of  this  abbey,  now  unfortunately  lost,  was  some  time  ago 
in  the  hands  of  an  inhabitant  of  Ballina ;  he  has  left,  taking  with  him 
the  manuscript,  having  been,  as  is  supposed,  well  paid  for  his  disappear- 
ance, by  the  defendant  in  the  suit  regarding  the  fishery. 

A  nunnery  also  was  established  in  the  vicinity  of  this  celebrated 
abbey.    Tlie  Lindseys  destroyed  those  edifices.    See  Moyne,  Co.  Mayo. 

A  St.  Cormac  was  the  founder.  There  were  two  saints  of  this 
name.  See  Durrow,  King's  county.  One  of  them  is  represented  as  of 
the  Hua  Liathain,  of  Munster ;  the  other  is  said  to  be  of  the  Eugenian 
line  of  tlie  royal  house  of  Munster.  Having  left  his  own  country  for 
the  sake  of  leading  a  religious  life,  he  reached  the  county  of  Mayo,  and 
on  his  way  thither,  called  at  the  court  of  Eugene  Bel,  son  of  Eellach, 


kisg  of  Oanaaiight  fingene  Bd  wvldHbd  bj'll^jmtHmiiMoMtl^ 
to  the  four  Hasten  and  (}Dlgaii;aiidoi»8t'Oon^ 
timfa  before.  He  eoon  after  founded  hia^moiUHrteiy  tin.  the^  kial^itf  the 
M07.  Iliough  seme  think  thej  weM  disime^  fll^ 
are  comcidences  which  imaid  lead  to  the  faifegapoe,'  thait^thiBie'  ^W^mtf 
one  of  this  name.  If  the  first  Oormac  be,  aa  steid^  eJP  iAse>&Utt'Ilafth«a(i 
of  Mtawter,  there  ia  one  point  of  agreement  -fie  fsMld  t9  ta^  <HlMl 
Aom  Erria  in  qiieat  of  on  unknown  iahmd.  Bo(fa,  if'diejreiiiileB^'flos- 
iriahed  in  the  6th  eentmy.    See  Inchmeon,  in  £eu|^  ^tmgi  Ctou^Mrij^'v 

BaUynamall,  in  the  baronj  of  Oflnnwnia.    ▲ 'lU«f  fo^ 
waa  founded  here  by  the  Frendergaata,  in  the  18tii  -iottitur]r;iiiideip'lrie 
invocation  of  the  Yii^gin  Mary. 

I'  Xkmoghbuy  O'Gonnly  was  the  last  prior.  At  the  auppreaaieii,  he' 
was  seized  of  the  quarter  of  land  of  Liaseniafcen^  in  BafiynsmaU|  wlA^a 
*mill*raoe.    The  whole  valued  yearly  at  18s.  4d.  stexling.   '     ' 

This  abbey,  whioh  was  a  very  extenaive  buildmg,  waa  gtasted  tt> 
St  John  King. 

Ballinfobe,  in  the  barony  of  SjUnudn.  It  takes  its  name  from  ike 
river  Bobha, 'on  which  it' is  situated. 

^  About  the  beginning  of  die  eleventh  century ,  Tnathal  O^Uhly;  kid 
of  Oulfls,  built  the  Augustinian  Mendicant  priory  of  Ballinrobe.  Thaae 
was  also  a  small  abbey  or  cell^  St  John'a,  gone  to  ruin,  and  a  am$ll  oeU, 
called  Kilerara,  which  was  a  small  house  of  nuns."  Sndi  is  th#  de- 
scription of  Ballinrobe,  made  in  the  year  1684.  The  possessions  of  those 
houses  were  few.  On  the  2d  of  July,  1608,  Thomas  Kolan  of  Ballin- 
robe, gent,  obtained  a  grant  by  patent  of  the  four  quarters  of  land  in 
Ballinrobe,  for  ever. 

This  gentleman,  Thomas  Kolan,  before  the  date  of  the  above  grunt, 
resided  at  the  ^'  Crewaghe,"  now  called,  Creagh  in  the  barony  of  Kill- 
main.  I^olan  obtained  tlie  castle  of  Crevagh  and  three  quartere  of 
land  thereunto  adjoining,  free  from  composition  rent,  *^  in  respeete  of 
his  sufficiencie  to  act  as  a  derke  in  the  said  conntreye."  Homes  Nolan 
was  one  of  the  first  ^'  English  tavern-keepers  "  in  the  province  of  0(A- 
naught  When  the  Irish  houses  of  hospitality  *'  Biataghs ''  ceased,  they 
were  succeeded  by  those  English  improvements.  On  the  Slst  of  De- 
cember, A.D.  1616,  a  license  was  granted  to  John  Ooman,  of  Athloae, 
merchant,  and  ^^  Thomas  Nolan,  of  Ballinrobe,"  to  keep  taverns  and  sell 
wines  and  spirituous  Uquons. 

Hie  nesct  grantee  of  those  lands  in  the  succeeding  century,  under  the 
act  of  settlement,  was  Mr.  Jamee  Cuffe,  ancestor  of  the  late  lord  Tyraw- 
'ley  and  of  the  present  proprietor  <^  the  Crevagfae,  whose  first  appear- 
,anoe  here  waa  in  liie  capacity  of  derk  or  aecretaiy  to  Cromwell^  com- 
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nifaBioners  of  transplantation  to  Connanght,  os  appears  by  the  following 
order,  "  By  the  lord  deputy  and  council  it  is  ordered,  that  Mr.  James 
Ouffe  be  and  is  hereby  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Coote  and  the 
rest  of  the  commissioners  appointed  and  nominatod  in  a  commission 
bearing  date  this  day  for  the  setting  out  of  lands  to  the  transplanted 
Bfish  and  inhabitants  of  Connaught  and  Clare.  Dated  at  Athlone,  the 
16th  of  June,  1655."  On  the  12th  of  April  following,  Mr.  Cuffe  was 
himself  appointed  a  commissioner  of  assessment  for  Mayo,  where  he 
afterwards  acquired  considerable  grants  of  forfeited  lands,  and  among 
others,  of  the  town  and  manor  of  Ballinrobe,  which  the  descendants  of 
Thomas  Nolan  forfeited. 

His  lord  Tyrawley  was  created  baron,  when  the  English  govern- 
ment, by  bribery  and  corruption,  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  Irish 
parliament.  His  son  James  Ciiffe  was  the  virulent  opponent  of  the  Ca- 
tholic claims ;  had  been  M.  P.  for  the  borough  of  Tralee,  and  by  his 
dexterity  contrived  to  levy  of  the  rate-payers  of  Mayo  the  expenses  of 
his  elections  for  that  borough.  His  career  as  a  senator  was  put  an  end 
to,  O'Connell,  the  liberator  of  Ireland,  having  reminded  Mr.  Cuffe  of 
his  "scandalous  birth."  The  name  of  Cuffe  becomes  extinct  in  TjTaw- 
ley,  as  the  present  representative  of  that  family  is  heirless.  Lord  Tyraw- 
ley is  said,  and  I  believe  on  good  grounds,  to  have  died  a  Catholici 
having  been  attended  by  the  Kcv.  John  Magee,  formerly  the  pastor 
of  Lackeu. 

Ballintobber,  in  the  barony  of  Carra.  Cathal  O'Connor,  king  of 
Connaught,  founded  Ballintobber,  for  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine,  A.D. 
1916,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  holy  Ti-inity.  Briccius  Imaun  was  the  first 
abbot. 

A.D.  1224,  the  abbot  and  the  founder  died. 

A.D.  126^,  the  abbey  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.D.  1416,  Thomas  O'Ronan  was  abbot  and  Eugene  O'Donnell  was 
prior. 

Walter  MacEvily,  alias  Staunton,  was  the  last  abbot  Tins  abbey 
was  largely  endowed  by  different  benefactors.  It  was  originally  a  mag- 
nificent pile,  and  the  workmanship  of  superior  excellence.  Many  parts 
of  the  ruins  are  still  entire.  The  grand  arch,  on  which  the  steeple 
rested,  is  entire  about  fifty  feet  high,  and  of  equally  curious  and  solid 
elegance.  The  great  door  is  beautiful,  being  a  pointed  arch  supported 
by  five  columns. 

December  10th,  1605,  a  lease  of  this  abbey,  in  reversion  for  fifty 
years,  was  granted  to  Sir  John  King,  knight.  Tlie  present  Catholic  in- 
cumbent has  been  engaged  in  restoring  this  ancient  church,  as  a  paro- 
chial one. 


S8d  of  October,  ihinl  of  king  JniMa,  ihat  tiik  mmmatnjhAmgtd^fm 
the  frian  of  tIie>onler  of  St  Angnitiiiei  who  won  ponttBOd  of  two^M^^ 
ten  of  land,  aimiiAl  value,  benidoB  i^priseii  9b.^  '  j 

The  foonder  of  Bofj^oyen  is  imkiiowii;  bnt  it  Beevi%  liiak  it-ii^f 
great  antiquity.  Arohdall  does  not  point  oat  iti  eHitatloiL  ]ii:tilRI 
pariah  of  Moygawna^  are  the  Teetigoe  of  an  aaeient  edifice^  ^tk^ 
there  are  stone  buildings  in  the  form  of  cones  and  similar  to.  those  &ai|f 
in  the  islands  of  the  western  coasts  of  Galway,  Mayo  and  BUgov*  .  A^fft* 
c^it  to  these  ceUs  is  a  church  situated  on  the  badks  of  the^  river  Atw-^ 
more,  and  which  belongs  to  the  fiunily  of  the  Qrmes,  who  are  i«sidai|l 
there :  a  fiunily  which  has  been  exalted  by  their  industrious  puisoits  in 
trafficking  on  tithes  and  levying  fines  which  were  inflicted  on  the  pea-- 
sentry  for  breaches  of  Ihe  revenue  laws. 

Boghmoyen  signifies  the  field  or  plain  of  arched  cells.  '^  Bothan  " 
being  the  Irish  term  for  such  structures  and  ^^  Hagh  "  for  field  or  plain. 

Bophin  island,  on  the  coast  of  Mayo,  and  about  twelve  miles  fix»i 
the  barony  of  Murrisk,  is  said  to  contain  1200  acres. 

An  abbey  was  founded  on  this  island  by  St  Oolman,  who  succeeded 
St  Finan,  biflhop  of  Lindisfame,  and  who  afterwards  resigned  that  see 
in  consequence  of  tlie  paschal  controversy,  Colman  having  been  a  aeal- 
otm  supporter  of  the  Irish  mode  of  computation.  He  succeeded  8L 
finan  in  the  year  661. 

St  Oolman  was  veiy  probably  a  native  of  Mayo,  as  venerable  Beds 
informs  us  that  he  went  home,  where  he  founded  the  monasteries  of 
Mayo  and  Bophin.  Ooknan  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Columb* 
kille,  and  had  spent  some  time  at  the  monastery  of  Hy.  At  the  period 
of  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  lindisffune,  it  seems  that  he  was  then 
in  Ireland.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Northumberland,  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  time  of  Easter,  was  Jtgain  mooted  and  carried  on 
with  greater  warmth  than  it  had  been  daring  the  incumbency  of  St 
Finan.  Wilfrid,  who  had  spent  some  time  among  the  Irish  monks  of 
Lindisfame,  repaired  to  Borne,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Boman  observance  and  other  practices.  On  his  return  to  England, 
Wilfrid  had  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  zeal  for  the  Boman  custom, 
having  acquired  the  friendship  of  Alchfrid,  son  of  long  Oswin,  and  who^ 
jointiy  with  his  father  ruled  the  kingdom  of  Korthumbria.  Alchfrid 
was  instructed  by  him  in  ecclesiastical  learning,  and  became  so  much 
attached  to  Wilfrid,  that  he  assigned  him  the  monastery  of  Bippon, 
having  turned  out  the  monks,  to  whom  he  had  already  granted  it,  be- 
cause they  refbsed  to  adopt  the  Soman  practice  of  observing  Easter. 

In  the  mean  time,  Agilbert,  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons,  a  ijAtive  of 
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rranoe,  and  who  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Ireland,  studying  the 
Icriptures,  came  to  Northumberland,  accompanied  by  a  priest  Agathon, 
ind  ordained,  at  the  request  of  Alchfrid,  his  friend  Wilfrid,  priest,  in 
lis  newly-acquired  monastery.  A  controversy  having  arisen  there  con- 
cerning the  paschal  question,  it  was  agreed  that  a  synod  should  be  held, 
or  the  sake  of  terminating  this  and  other  disputes  in  the  monastery  of 
PHiitby,  which  was  then  governed  by  the  abbess  Ilild.  The  two  kings, 
Dswin  and  Alchfrid,  attended.  '  Colman,  with  his  clergy,  who  were 
jisbi  and  also  Agilbert,  with  the  priests  Agathon  and  Wilfrid,  being 
)resent.  Wilfred's  view  of  the  question  was  supported  by  a  deacon 
Facob,  whom  Paulinus  left  at  York,  and  by  Bomanus,  a  Kentish  priest, 
^ho  had  been  with  the  queen  Eanfled ;  while  Colman  was  sustained 
)y  the  abbess  Ilild,  and  her  comnmnity,  together  with  the  venerable 
bishop  Cedd,  whom  St.  Finan  had  sent  with  Peada,  prince  of  the  Mid- 
lie  Angles,  as  a  missionary. 

Hie  debate  was  opened  by  King  Oswin,  who  entertained  no  parti- 
ality on  the  subject  for  discussion,  as  he  had  been  instructed  and  bap- 
ized  by  an  Irish  missionary.  The  king  observed,  that  as  they  all 
iqnally  served  God,  and  expected  the  same  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  was 
ight  that  they  should,  in  like  manner,  observe  tlie  same  ordinances, 
ind  that  it  was  fit  to  institute  an  enquiry  into  the  true  tradition,  which 
11  should  follow.  He  then  directed  his  Bbhop  Oolman  to  speak  first, 
eho  said,  "  Tlie  Easter  which  I  ol)serve  I  have  received  from  my  elders, 
eho  have  sent  mo  hither  as  bishop  :  and  all  our  fathers,  men  beloved 
>y  God,  are  known  to  have  celebrated  it  in  the  same  manner ;  it  is  that 
^hich  was  followed  or  celebrated,  as  we  read,  by  the  blessed  evangelist 
Tohni  and  all  the  churches  over  which  he  presided."  Colman  was  mis- 
aken  in  this  latter  observation.  Tlie  debate  having  been  carried  on  in 
rish  and  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Bishop  Cedd  acted  as  interpreter  to  both 
tarties, — and  Wilfrid  having  been  called  upon  to  reply,  said,  "  Tlie 
Caster  which  we  hold,  we  have  seen  celebrated  by  every  one  at  Home, 
ehere  tlie  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  lived,  taught,  suflTered,  and 
Tcre  buried  ;  it  is  observed  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  Africa,  Asia, 
Sgypt  and  Greece,  and  in  short  by  the  whole  Christian  world,  except 
)y  our  adversaries  and  their  accomplices,  the  Picts  and  Britons."  Col- 
Qon  having  again  appealed  to  the  authority  of  St.  John,  Wilfred  an- 
wered,  by  allowing  that  St.  John  retained  the  Jewish  pascli,  whereas 
Q  the  commencement  of  the  church  it  was  thought  expedient  not  to 
eject  immediately  all  the  practices  of  the  Mosaic  law.  "  But  after  all," 
idded  Wilfrid,  "  what  has  your  system  to  do  with  St.  John's  ?  he  cele- 
brated the  pasch  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  without 
Arisg  on'  what  day  of  the  week  it  fell,  while  you  never  celebrate  your 
Saster    except  on  a  Sunday,  so  that  yon  do  not  agree  with  John, 
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Peter,  or  tbe  law  or  the  gospeL"  Hie  obeervatioQ  of.  Wllfricl  rcg||fi^ 
ing  the  paachal  regnlatioxis  of  St  Peter  was  incorrect^  as  the  ^jfjH^ 
Easter  was  not  the  same  obsenred  in  Wilfrid's  time  as  in  .^hgi  Af  |Sb. 
Peter's. 

Colman,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  old  Soman  system,. did 
not  perceive  the  mbtake  of  his  opponent,  and  continoed,  by.  aaldi^ 
whether  it  coold  be  supposed  that  their  most  revered  fS^ther,  St  Qalim^ 
kille,  and  his  holy  successors,  who  followed  the  Irish  system,  entertain^ 
bad  sentiments,  or  acted  contrary  to  the  scriptures ;  men,  whoee  saiio? 
tity  was  proved  by  miracles,  and  whose  example  and  rules  he  endet? 
vored  to  adhere  to  in  every  respect  Wilfrid  acknowledged  that  ibfu; 
were  holy  men,  and  that  as  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  true 
paschal  system,  their  not  observing  it  was  of  little  detriment  to  them  j 
and  he  added — ^^  I  believe,  that  had  they  been  rightly  informed  on  tbe 
subject  they  would  have  submitted  to  the  rules  proposed  to  them,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  known  to  have  observed  the  commandments 
of  God,  which  they  had  learned.  But  you  and  your  itesociates  certainly 
commit  sin,  if  after  having  heard  the  decrees  of  the  apostolic  see,  nay, 
of  the  universal  church,  and  those  confirmed  by  the  Scriptures,  you  dis- 
dain to  follow  them.  For  although  your  fathers  were  saints,  is  their 
small  number  from  a  comer  of  an  island  in  the  extremity  of  the  worlds 
to  be  preferred  to  the  whole  church  ?  And  however  holy  and  great  a 
performer  of  miracles  as  your  Columba  was,  could  he  be  preferred  to  the 
most  blessed  prince  of  the  apostles,  to  whom  the  Lord  has  said — Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it :  and  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ?"  The  king  then  said,  '^  is  it  true,  Colman,  that  the 
Lord  has  thus  spoken  to  Peter  ?"  The  bishop  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
The  king  added :  '^  Can  you  show  that  so  great  a  power  was  granted  to 
your  Columba  ?  "  No,"  said  Colman.  The  king  continued :  "Do  you 
agree  on  both  sides  that  this  has  been  said  principally  to  Peter,  and 
that  the  Lord  has  given  to  him  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  I" 
Undoubtedly,  was  tbe  general  answer.  The  king  then  concluded : 
"  Now,  I  tell  you,  that  this  is  the  gate-keeper,  whom  I  will  not  contra^ 
diet,  and  whose  decrees  I  wish  to  obey,  as  &r  as  I  know  and  am  able, 
lest,  on  my  arrival  at  the  gate  of  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven,  there  should 
be  no  one  to  open  it  for  me,  as  he  who  holds  the  keys  would  be  against 
me."  Thus  the  questipn  was  decided,  and  the  assembly  at  large  de- 
clare in  favor  of  Wilfrid. 

Colman,  not  coinciding  in  the  views  of  the  synod,  resigned  the  im- 
portant see  of  Lindisfame,  departed,  taking  with  him  all  the  Lrish,  and 
about  thirty  of  the  English  monks  belonging  to.  that  establishment  Oa 
hiB  way  to  Ireland  he  went  first  to  Hy,  where  he  remained  aidiart  tuosji 
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He  thence  proceeded,  as  is  supposed,  about  the  cessation  of  the  great 
plague,  to  the  island  of  Bophin,  and  founded  Iiis  monastery,  placing 
there  both  the  Irish  and  English  monks,  who  had  followed  him  from 
lindisfame.  Some  time  after  a  disagreement  arising  between  tlie 
parties,  Colman  thought  it  advisable  to  separate  the  members  of  the 
respective  nations,  and  having  found  a  spot  suited  to  the  erection  of  a 
monastery,  at  Mayo,  purchased  it  from  a  nobleman,  who  was  its  pro- 
prietor, with  a  condition  annexed,  that  tlie  monks  to  be  placed  there 
should  pray  for  him. 

According  to  Bede,  the  Irish  monks,  whom  he  calls  "  Scoti,"  went 
in  summer  and  harvest  from  the  monastery  to  various  places,  where 
they  were  acquainted,  and  that  on  returning  in  winter,  they  wished  to 
partake  in  common  of  the  articles  which  the  English  had  prepared 
during  their  absence.  From  this  circumstance  arose  the  cause  of  the 
disagreement. 

The  monastery  of  Mayo  having  been  built  with  the  assistance  of  the 
nobleman  and  the  neighboring  inhabitants,  Colman  removed  thither  the 
English  monks,  leaving  the  Irish  in  the  island.  St  Colman  seems  to 
have  resided  chiefly  in  Innisbofln,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  8th  of  August,  in  the  year  676.  The  foundation  of  the  monastery 
of  Bophin  is  assigned  to  the  year  667. 

A.D.  711,  died  the  bishop  Boethan. 

A.D.  809,  died  the  abbot  St.  Blathmac;  he  went  to  Hy,  and  was 
slain  by  the  Danes. 

A.D.  916,  died  the  abbot  Fearadach. 

Inisbofin,  "  Island  of  the  white  cow,"  is  not  to  be  confoimded  with 
an  island  of  the  same  name  in  Lough  Bee  of  the  Shannon,  where  St. 
Bioch  founded  his  monastery.  In  the  island  of  Innisbofln,  on  the  coast 
of  Mayo,  CrorawclL  built  a  castle,  in  which  were  imprisoned  many 
priests  before  they  were  shipped  for  the  Barbadoes. 

Borriscarra,  in  the  barony  of  Carragh.  The  Carmelites  had  this 
house,  which  Pope  John  XXIII.  gave  to  the  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine, 
AD.  1412. 

At  the  general  suppression  this  friary  was  possessed  of  a  quarter  of 
land,  with  the  tithes  thereof,  valued  at  13s.  4d.  annually. 

28d  of  October,  thii-d  of  James  I.,  it  was  found  that  the  prior  of 
Borriscarra  was  seized  of  a  quarter  of  land,  called  Borriskerra ;  annual 
value,  besides  reprises,  Ss. 

Bowfinan,  in  the  barony  of  Tyrawley,  and  parish  of  Addergoole. 
This  was  a  house  of  conventual  Franciscans. 

An  inquisition  taken  on  the  12th  of  May,  1608,  it  was  found,  that 
the  prior  of  Boffwynan,  in  the  barony  of  Tyrawley,  was  seized  of  four 
quarters  of  land,  with  their  appurtenances,  tithes,  &c 
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He  name  of  the  fonnder  i»  not  leoordecL-  Ag  tMi  tertHiOiyt» 
longed  to  the  Bonrkes,  who  expelled  the  endent  proprieton,  il  v^f  Hi 
■apposed  that  fiimily  founded  Bowfinan.  -^     - 

Bturisfaool  givee  name  to  the  barony^  and  is  about  two  n&ilet  diMaai 
from  the  town  of  Newport.  It  appean  from  a  bull  of  Lmoctet  YHI^ 
dated  9th  February,  1486,  that  Bichard  de  Bnrgo,  L(^  William  Oo^ 
ter  and  head  of  the  fiimily  of  Turlogh,  founded  thia  monastery  mider 
the  invocation  of  the  Virghi  Mary,  for  Dominican  friars. 

At  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  the  abb^  was  gritoted  (b 
Nicholas  Weston,  who  assigned  it  to  Theobald,  Yise^tint  OoeteDo- 
Gallon. 

lUchard  O'Heyne,  of  this  convent,  was  a  disdngnished  nusnionaiy 
of  London,  and  was  senior  chaplain  to  the  Spanish  church,  where  he 
died,  A.D.  1788. 

Two  nuns,  of  the  Dominican  order,  Honoria  de  Burgo  and  Honoria 
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Magaen,  suffered  martyrdom,  and  were  interred  in  this  house. 

Clare»lBtand,  in  the  barony  of  Murrisk,  where  the  celebrated  Grace 
O'Malley  frequently  resided.    It  contains  about  S400  acres. 

A  cell  for  Carmelites  was  founded  here  by  tlie  O^alleys,  under  thA 
invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  year  1234.  It  afterward)^  became 
annexed  to  the  abbey  of  Enockmoy,  in  the.  county  of  Galway. 

Cong,  in  the  barony  of  Killmiun,  between  Lough-Corrib  and  Mask 
It  was  formerly  a  town  of  note,  as  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Gonnaught. 

Saint  Fechin  erected  the  monastery  of  Cong,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Others  say  it  was 
founded  in  the  year  634  by  Donald,  son  of  Aodh,  nephew  to  Anmireach, 
king  of  Ireland,  and  that  Fechin  was  for  some  time  abbot  of  it. 

St.  Mollaga  is  said  to  have  been  abbot  of  Cong.  See  Tnlachmhin, 
in  the  county  of  Cork. 

A.D.  1187,  the  abbey  ot  Cong  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.D.  1198,  Boderic  O'Connor,  the  last  monarch  of  Ireland,  died  in 
this  abbey,  calmly  resigned  to  his  fate,  having  been  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  life  and  the  twelfth  of  his  retirement  from  the  world.  He 
was  interred  at  Clonmacnoise. 

The  monarch  of  Ireland  and  king  of  Connaught,  Boderic  O'Connor, 
who  tamely  permitted  the  encroachments  of  the  English  adventurers,  at 
length  roused  from  his  lethargy,  crossed  the  Shannon  with  a  considerable 
army,  and  proceeded  towards  the  capital,  which  he  invested.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  unhappy  dissensions  which  prevailed  among  his  troops,  and 
which  have  been  at  all  times  unfortunately  tlie  ruin  of  the  Irish,  he  was 
defeated  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  The  monarch  dispatched  depu- 
ties to  En^^d  who  met  the  king  at  Windsor,  where  a  peace  was  most 
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aoleiimly  concluded  between  the  two  monarchg ;  Eoderic  consenting  to 
do  homage  and  pay  tribute  to  the  king  of  England,  whereupon  he  was 
to  hold  his  kingdom  of  Connaught,  with  the  title  of  king  under  the 
Ekiglish  sovereign,  and  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  he  had  done  before  the 
coming  of  tlie  English.  Eoderic  faithfully  performed  the  treaty,  to 
which  ho  engaged  to  adhere,  while  the  English  monarch  flagrantly 
violated  his  compact 

In  the  year  1178,  tlie  English  first  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Connaught 
Murrough,  one  of  Boderic's  sons,  having  received  or  pretending  to  have 
received  some  injury,  privately  despatched  messengers  to  Milo  de  Cogan, 
who  then  lay  in  Dublin,  inviting  him  to  march  into  Connaught  with  a 
gofScient  force  and  promising  that  he  would  be  ready  to  assist  him ;  at 
the  same  time  holding  forth  great  prospects  of  plunder.  Milo,  who  only 
wanted  the  invitation,  immediately  set  out  with  upwards  of  500  men, 
and  soon  arrived  in  Connaught ;  but  having  met  with  a  reception  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  he  expected,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  shameful 
retreat,  w^ith  considerable  loss.  The  ti*aitor  Murrough  was  deservedly 
sentenced  to  lose  his  eyes  and  suflfer  perpetual  imprisonment.  Having 
been  soon  afterwards  liberated,  he  became  tlie  guilty  cause  of  the  most 
lamentable  dissensions. 

William  FitzAdelm  de  Burgo,  who,  during  his  government  of  Ire- 
land, formed  the  plan  of  obtaining  a  grant  of  the  entire  province  of 
Connaught,  where  he  hoped  he  would  be  enabled  to  establish  himself 
in  consequence  of  its  distracted  state.  Having  been  recalled  from  his 
government,  he  confidently  applied  to  Henry  on  the  subject  The  king, 
though  he  shoyld  recoil  with  indignation  from  an  act,  by  which  he 
shamefully  violated  his  solemn  treaty  with  the  sovereign  of  Connaught, 
made  the  desired  grant  to  William  de  Burgo  and  his  heirs  in  the  year 
1170 ;  and  although  de  Burgo,  during  his  life  never  gained  any  benefit 
from  the  concession,  the  country,  thereby,  became  the  melancholy 
theatre  of  war  and  confusion. 

Soon  after  this  grant  was  obtained,  Hugo  de  Lacey,  one  of  the  most 
bold  of  the  adventurers,  entered  Connaught  for  the  purpose  of  plunder- 
ing, but  being  resolutely  opposed,  he  saved  himself  .and  his  men  by  a 
precipitate  flight  In  1186,  the  rebellious  sons  of  the  unhappy  Koderic 
were  the  first  to  dethrone  their  father.  They  abstained  however  from 
imbruing  their  hands  in  his  blood,  but  tliey  obliged  liim  to  fly  and  take 
refuge  in  the  venerable  abbey  of  Cong,  where  he  found  an  asylum  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Connor,  one  of  his  sons,  placed  himself  on 
the  throne  of  Connaught,  and  soon  signalized  himself  by  routing  with 
great  slaughter,  Jolm  de  Courcey,  who  in  1186,  taking  advantage  of  the 
existing  broils,  made  an  incurBion  into  the  province.  Connor,  who  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  usurped  dignity,  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  brothers, 
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iipon€athal  or  OharleB,  ^^the  bloody-haiided''  iooeeede^  and  soon  slkir 
hifl  Bnccession,  gained  a  victory  over  de  Cbnreey,  whom  hel  defcstod 
with  a  lofis  of  300  foot  and  80  hofse;  in  commemomtionof  wfiicik  he 
founded  the  abbey  of  Knockmoy  in  the  oonnty  <^  Galwi^. 

A.D.  1201,  William  de  Borgo  ravaged  the  abbey  of  Oong.  Thai 
year  died  the  eminent  Oatholicus  O'Dnfff,  biahop  of  Tnam,  and  was 
•here  interred. 

A.D.  1904,  William  Bonrke  repeated  his  ravagea. 

At  the  general  sappreBsion,  Aeneas  MaoDonnell  was  abbo^  wbeab 
snrrendered,  being  seized  of  the  lands  and  possessions  of  this  abbey,  all 
of  whidi  were  granted,  for  fifty  years,  to  Sir  John  King,  ancestor  to  tfab 
earl  of  Kingston.  This  family  acquired  vast  possessions  in  irehold. 
Many  grants  of  church  property  have  be^i  made  to  their  ancestor,  and 
within  the  past  year,  1853,  they  have  been  Sold  in  the  court  of  encuni- 
bered  estates.  Hie  abbots  of  Cong  were  continued,  the  last  of  whom, 
Prendeigast,  died  some  years  ago.  The  cross  of  Oong  was  sold  for  a 
hundred  guineas  to  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  by  the  present  pastor  of 
Oong. 

Cross,  in  the  half  barony  of  Erris  and  parish  of  Kilmore,  was  formeily 
called  ^  Holy  Cross,''  and  is  opposite  to  Ennisglnaire. 

The  abbots  of  BaUintubber  erected  the  monastery  of  Cross,  whidi 
was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Maiy.  The  superior  was  appointed  by  the 
abbot  of  the  parent  house,  to  which  he  was  to  pay  (in  the  name  of  a 
chiefiry)  the  sum  of  SOs.  4d.,  and  the  sub-prior  was  to  expend  a  farther 
sum  of  5s.,  being  the  remainder  of  their  income,  in  the  support  of  him- 
self and  convent,  and  also  in  defraying  the  expenses  and  necessary  repairs 
of  their  house. 

By  an  inqusition  taken  the  twenty-seventh  of  queen  Elizabeth,  this 
monastery  was  found  in  the  possession  of  three  quarters  of  land  with  (he 
tithes  of  the  same.  It  is  now  a  burial-place ;  its  ruins  are  strewn  over 
with  driftHsand. 

The  whole  district  of  Erris  is  held  by  Bingham  and  Carter,  the  first 
having  obtained  his  property  by  fraud  and  circimivention.  It  is  now 
destined  for  the  court  of  encumbered  estates. 

Orossmolina,  in  the  barony  of  Tyrawley  and  parish  to  which  it  gives 
name,  to  the  west  of  Lough  Conn,  and  situated  on  the  river  Deel. 

In  the  year  1806,  John,  the  son  of  William  de  Bathoogan,  Walter 
de  XJsser  and  Walter  de  Cogan  were  indicted  for  assaulting  and  im- 
prisoning the  abbot  of  the  blessed  Virgin  near  Crossmalyne,  and  also 
for  taking  away  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  amount  and  value  of  ten 
marcs.  A  writ  hereupon  issued  to  attach  the  said  John,  which  was 
cmdingly  done* 
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.  By  an  inquisition  taken  the  twenty-seventh  of  qneen  Elizabeth,  this 
abbey  was  found  to  possess  four  quarters  of  land,  each  of  the  annual 
value  of  13s.  4d.  sterling,  and  the  tithes  of  the  same. 

O'MuUeny  was  the  lord  of  this  district,  Moy  Eleog,  before  the 
Bourkes  and  the  Barretts  robbed  and  plundered  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
It  ia  said  that  an  O'Mulleny  was  the  last  abbot,  and  hence  it  has  gotten 
its  name  &om  the  cross  erected  there  and  from  the  family,  who  pos- 
sessed, of  old,  the  territory  adjacent  to  it. 

A  vestige  of  this  beautifully  situated  abbey  does  not  remain.  The 
orchard  is  still  to  be  seen. 

A  Major  Orme,  some  years  ago,  to  shew  the  sincerity  of  his  hatred 
to  the  religious  establishments  of  popery,  demolished  the  ruins,  pro- 
ikned  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  and  erected  on  the  site  of  the  abbey- 
ehurch,  a  mansion  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  having  died  there 
almost  a  pauper ;  his  body,  seized  by  a  Catholic  inhabitant  of  the  town, 
was  detained,  until  a  sum  of  money  due  to  this  person  was  duly  ac- 
counted for.  There  is  another  family  in  the  neighborhood  of  Crossma- 
lina,  who  possess  a  portion  of  the  monastic  property  of  this  abbey  as  its 
name  denotes  (Grortner-abbey) ;  a  family  particularly  distinguished  by 
persecution  and  cruelty  towards  the  people,  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurred.  The  unfortunate  rebellion  of  1798  gave  the  representatives 
of  this  family  and  the  Jacksons  an  opportunity  of  indulging  their  spleen 
and  of  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  Rev.  James  Conry,  of 
Addergoole.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
has  been  visibly  displayed  towards  the  Ormsbys  of  Gortner-abbey. 

Domnachmor,  in  the  barony .  of  Tyrawley,  and  parish  of  Killala. 
The  first  church  erected  by  St.  Patrick  after  the  conversion  of  the 
princes  and  people,  at  MuUifarey.  "  It  was  erected  of  earth,  because 
there  had  been  a  scarcity  of  timber  in  the  district."  The  body  of  the 
bishop  St.  Muckna  was  buried  there.  See  the  proceedings  of  St.  Pa- 
trick in  Tyrawley.    Page  256. 

The  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  townland 
of  Tawnagh-more,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  famous  fountain,  with 
whose  waters  the  apostle  baptized  the  multitudes  whom  he  there  con- 
verted. It  was  not  a  monastery  in  those  early  times.  Archdall  sets  it 
down  as  an  abbey  ;  however,  in  the  next  townland  there  was  a  nunnery 
of  "  black  nuns,"  convenient  to  Cross-patrick,  and  which  had  been 
largely  endowed.  Archdall  makes  no  mention  of  it.  With  this  fact 
before  us,  we  can  infer  that  Domnachmore  was  a  monastery  at  some 
period,  as  the  nunneries  were  often  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  others, 
in  order  that  they  could  have  the  ordinary  services  of  religion  adminis- 
tered without  delay  and  without  interruption. 

Erew^  in  the  barony  of  Tyrawleyi  and  parish  of  OrossmoUna,- 
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peninsula,  stretching  far  into  Lough-Con.  Eirew,  of  Xongh-Gon^  has 
been  a  celebrated  monastic  establishment  See  Oille  abbey,  coun^  of 
Cork. 

Archdall  mentions,  that  a  St  Leogar  was  abbot  of  Lough-Con,  and 
that  his  feast  is  observed  on  the  30th  of  September.  Of  another  saint, 
who  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  Four  MasteiB,  there  is 
still  a  relic  in  the  country,  and  which  has  been  preserved  at  Bappa- 
castle,  called  ^^  the  dish  of  Tiarnan."  Its  use  was  for  the  washing  of  the 
abbot's  or  the  bishop's  hands.  It  had  been  frequently  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjuration,  by  the  people. 

A.D.  1172,  died  O'Mugin,  bishop  of  Cork,  of  the  people  of  Errew, 
of  Lough-Con.  » 

1360,  Cathar  O'Connor  marched,  with  his  forces,  into  Tyrawley, 
(probably  to  enforce  tribute,)  and  destroyed  many  houses  and  churches. 

A.D.  1362,  Amlave  Mac  Firbis,  historian  elect  of  Tyrawley,  died. 
This  family  lived  at  Eosserk,  removed  thence  to  Leackan,  in  the  parish 
of  Xillglass,  Tyreragh,  where  are  still  the  ruins  of  the  family  castle, 
and  in  which  the  book  of  Leacan  was  partly  compiled.  When  the  per- 
secution commenced,  the  historian,  Mac  Firbis,  and  biographer  of  the 
O'Dowdas,  sought  a  retreat  in  the  caves  and  solitudes  of  the  countiy, 
in  which  he  continued  his  narrative.  Assuredly  the  diocese  of  Killala 
has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Irish  literature,  through  MacFirbis, 
and  John  Lynch,  bishop  of  Killala. 

A.D.  1404,  Thomas  Barrett,  bishop  of  Elphin,  the  most  eminent 
man  in  L-eland  for  wisdom  and  a  superior  knowledge  of  divinity, 
having  died,  was  interred  in  tlio  abbey  of  Errew,  of  Lough-Con. 

A.D.  1413,  Henry  Barrett  was  taken  prisoner  by  Mac  Watten 
(Robert  Barrett,)  in  the  church  of  Errew,  from  wliicli  he  took  him  by 
force.  Tlio  saint  of  the  place,  in  a  vision,  demanding  his  freedom; 
Mac  Watten,  then  lord  of  the  country,  dedicated  a  quarter  of  land  for 
ever  to  St.  Tiarnan's  shrine,  as  an  eric  (recompense)  for  having  profaned 
his  sanctuary.  Ilence  it  follows,  that  a  sanctuary  was  established  in 
this  abbey  church,  and  that  St.  Tiarnan  was  the  founder,  as  his  shrine 
was  there  preserved. 

A.D.  1536,  the  chiefs  of  North  Connaught — O'Connors,  Mac  Do- 
naghs,  and  the  O'Dowdas,  marched  against  the  sept  of  Richard  Bourke, 
at  tlie  instigation  of  Richard  Barrett,  bishop  of  Killala.  The  people  of 
the  country  fled  before  them,  with  their  property,  to  the  monastery  of 
Errew,  of  Lough-Con ;  but  the  bishop  carried  off  the  prey  out  of  the 
"  Termon  "  Tiarnan,  to  the  forces,  and  would  not  restore  them  in  honor 
of  the  saint. 

Ti*adition,  as  well  as  history,  records  the  bloody  deeds  of  the 
Bourkea  and  the  Barretts,  in  Tyrawley.    They  were  said  to  be  the 
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*f  Devil's  companions."  The  English  settlers  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IL, 
in  Ireland,  were  usually  called  by  the  natives  ^'  festering  boars  and 
goats."  Much  to  be  lamented  as  is  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  to  the 
English  yoke,  and  which  nothing  but  the  unnatural  dissensions  of  the 
native  princes  could  accomplish,  abstracting  perhaps  the  will  of  Hea- 
Ten  for  its  own  counsels,  in  propagating  the  Catholic  faith,  many  of 
tboee  adventurers  became  national  in  feeling  as  the  Irish  themselves, 
aad  were  the  Maccabees  of  Ireland. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  the  twenty-seventh  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it 
appears  that  the  monastery  of  Errew  did  possess  one  quarter  of  land, 
together  with  the  tithes  thereof,  valued  at  13s.  id.  sterling,  annually. 

The  church  of  this  ancient  abbey  still  remains.  At  the  period  of 
the  Cromwellian  persecution,  a  few  of  the  friars  were  resident.  As  it 
was  within  view  of  Eniscoe,  the  property  of  the  Jacksons,  reminding 
them  then  of  their  modern  title  to  their  estates,  and  of  the  sacrilegious 
plunder  of  the  church,  an  onslaught  was  made  on  these  defenceless 
friars.  Wild  or  untamed  horses  were  procured,  to  which  the  friars 
were  attached,  and  then  drawn  asunder,  to  give  sport  to  tlio  Puritan 
adventurer.  One  of  those  animals  having  run  into  the  church  of  the 
abbey,  he  was  pursued  by  one  of  the  party,  and  having  entered  the 
door,  the  animal  struck  him  with  his  hoof,  dashing  his  brains  around, 
and  besmearing  the  wall  with  his  blood,  marks  of  which  still  remain. 
About  nineteen  years  ago,  a  young  Jackson,  mounted  on  a  hunting 
charger,  in  the  farm-yard,  fell  from  his  horse,  and  received  an  injury,  of 
which  he  immediately  expired ;  the  father  died  an  outcast  from  his 
fiimily ;  his  late  representative  was  cut  off  by  fever,  in  1848,  while  act- 
ing as  a  poor-law  official,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

An  ancient  church  still  remains  near  the  abbey,  which  is  said  to  be 
that  of  a  nunnery. 

Inisgluaire,  or  Inisglory,  in  the  district  of  Erris,  and  parish  of  Kill- 
more,  within  the  Mullet.  It  is  situated  opposite  to  the  monastery  of 
Cross ;  it  was  founded  by  St.  Brendan,  of  Clonfert,  county  Galway. 
On  this  little  island  are  the  ruins  of  four  primitive  stone  houses,  called 
"  Cloghans,"  nearly  of  a  bee-hive  form,  and  three  small  churches,  the 
oldest  of  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Brendan. 

Here  also  was  a  nunnery.  There  are  singular  properties  attributed 
to  this  island,  which  are,  however,  deemed  fabulous.  It  is  said  that 
human  bodies  required  no  burial  there,  being  free  from  putrefaction ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  however  said  with  the  appearance  of 
truth,  that  many  bodies  interred  there  have  been  incorrupt,  a  fact  which 
shows  the  sanctity  of  the  former  possessors. 

There  is  a  well  dedicated  to  St  Brendan,  from  which  no  female  can 
take  water.    Should  any  woman  approach,  and  bring  it  with  her,  the 
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^Btcor  immcdiatelj  corrupts.    See  Ardoilen,  conntj  of  Galway,  ftr  s 

description  of  its  buildings,  similar  to  those  of  Inisgluaire. 

Inchmean,  in  Loughmeask.    See  Ballina  of  the  M07,  in  this  conntj. 

Eugene  Bel,  the  fourth  Christian  king  of  Connaught,  who  began  hia 
reign,  according  to  Tigemach,  A.D.  502,  held  his  residence  in  this 
island,  when  St.  Cormac,  the  founder  of  the  monasteiy  on  the  banks  of 
the  M07,  visited  that  sovereign.  On  this  occasion  St.  Cormac  foretold 
the  erection  of  the  monastery.  The  book  of  Lecan  contains  the  life  of 
St  Cormac. 

A.D.  1223,  Maoilisa,  son  of  Torlogh  O^Connor,  prior  of  Inismaoin, 
died. 

A.D.  1227,  the  abbey  was  burned  by  the  forces  of  Hugh  O'Connor, 
assisted  by  the  Bourkes. 

Some  ruins  of  this  abbey,  which  still  remain,  indicate  it  to  have 
been  a  small,  but  beautiful  building.  The  site  and  considerable  ves- 
tiges of  the  dun  or  fortress  of  Eugene  Bel  are  still  traceable. 

Tliis,  it  appears,  was  a  Benedictine  establishment.  De  Burgo,  bishop 
of  Ossory,  ranks  its  nunnery  as  belonging  to  that  order. 

I^unnery  of  Inchmaoin.  An  inquisition  in  the  thirtieth  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  informs  us,  that  this  nunnery  contained  within  the  precincts 
thereof,  eight  acres  or  half  a  cartron  of  land,  the  ruins  of  the  church, 
and  two  other  buildings,  and  three  gardens,  annual  value,  besides 
reprises,  3s.  4d.  sterling.  And  in  Joyce's  country,  oi^  the  west  side  of 
the  Lough,  are  four  quarters  and  a  half,  mostly  of  mountain  land, 
which,  with  the  tithes  thereof,  did  belong  to  this  nunnery,  viz. :  the 
quarter  of  Droniseling,  the  cartron  of  Famigh,  the  cartron  of  Dow- 
nerysc,  a  cartron  in  Grogill, — the  cartron  of  Savoncharon,  the  half  quar- 
ter of  Tonemsoney,  the  half  quarter  of  Letterlagygh,  half  a  quarter  in 
Becan,  half  a  quarter  in  Dristan,  and  half  a  quarter  in  Ballinaboy. 
Said  lands,  with  the  tithes,  being  of  the  annual  value,  besides  reprises, 
of  30s.  sterling. 

Innis-tor-mor,  in  the  barony  of  TjTawley  and  parish  of  Killala,  now 
called  Ross.  It  is  said  that  Tliady  O'Dowda,  lord  of  Tyrawley,  gave 
tlie  lands  of  Inistonnor  to  Eugene  O'Cormyn  and  Tliady  Mac  Firbiss, 
Eremites  of  St.  Augustine,  to  erect  thereon  a  monastery,  under  the  in- 
vocation of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Pope  Nicholas  V.  confirmed  the  dona- 
tion by  bull,  dated  the  12th  of  December,  1454,  wherein  he  granted  the 
friars  a  license  to  keep  a  boat  on  the  adjoining  river,  proper  for  fishing, 
and  also  for  salting  the  fish  for  sale  (this  is  the  Avonmore  which  sepa- 
rates the  parish  of  Killala  from  Temple-murry).  "  It  is  so  written  in 
our  annals,"  says  friar  William  O'Meghyr ;  but  according  to  Alle- 
mande  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  this  house  was  ever  in  being. 

In  this  peninsula  is  a  holy  well,  dedicated  to  St.  Becan,  and  near  it 
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a  burial  place,  which  was  mnch  frequented  until  the  drift  Band 
covered  its  surface.  To  this  place  the  people  resorted  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  this  saint,  in  large  numbers ;  "  hence  the  name,  which  sig- 
nifies the  peninsula  of  the  great  station."  "  Tur,"  in  Irish,  the  same  as 
tonr  in  the  English  language,  and  "  mor,"  great.  The  Irish  word  now 
commonly  used  is  "  Turas."  Tur  is  also  used  to  denote  a  fortress,  and 
adjacent  to  the  fountain  is  a  cashell,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  structure, 
wbich  has  been  common  in  Ireland.  See  Fenagh,  county  Leitrim,  and 
Innismurry,  county  Sligo. 

Killconian,  in  the  barony  of  Tyrawley,  and  opposite  the  peninsula  of 
Liistormor,  in  the  bay  of  which  the  French,  imder  General  Humbert, 
landed  in  1798. 

Founded  by  St.  Cumian,  who  is  much  venerated  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  in  the  7th  century.  The  founder  was  buried  here, 
and  at  his  head  was  placed  a  slab,  on  which  were  inscribed  Irish  letters 
in  the  contracted  form.  This  slab  was  broken  in  contempt  of  every- 
thing Catholic,  some  years  ago,  by  the  son  of  a  neighboring  parson. 
Soon  after,  in  consequence  of  the  profane  use  which  was  made  of  it  by 
aome  ill-minded  persons,  who  must  have  been  guided  by  the  spirit  of 
malice  and  revenge  rather  than  of  charity,  it  was  removed  by  John 
Lyons,  dean  of  Killala  and  pastor  of  Kilmore-Erris  to  the  church  of  Bal- 
Hna,  and  when  the  present  cathedral  was  commenced,  tlie  broken  slab 
was  deposited  in  jthe  work  under  the  altar.  The  St.  Becan,  whose  name 
is  connected  with  the  history  of  Inistormor  was  the  brother  of  St.  Cum- 
mian. 

There  are  two  celebrated  saints  of  this  name :  Cumineus  Albus, 
abbot  of  Hy,  who  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Columbkille,  and  who  governed 
the  monastery  of  that  saint  in  the  year  657.  Cumineus  Albus  was  the 
ton  of  Eman,  a  brother  of  the  abbot  Segineus,  who  died  in  662,  and  who 
vas  succeeded  by  Suibhne  or  Sweeny,  son  of  Curthri,  who  presided  over 
the  abbey  of  Hy,  until  Cummian  became  abbot.  He  was  accordingly 
a  descendant  of  Fergus,  the  grandfather  of  St.  Columbkille.  Cummian 
died,  after  an  administration  ot  twelve  years,  on  the  24:th  ^f  February, 
A.D.  669. 

This  Cumineus,  though  diflferent,  is  frequently  confounded  with  the 
Cummian,  writer  of  the  encyclical  letter  to  the  abbot  of  Hy. 

Kilcommon,  in  the  barony  of  Erris  and  parish  of  Kilcommon  North, 
is  another  church  either  founded  by  or  dedicated  to  St.  Cummian.  It 
is  now  a  burial  place,  and  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Comhill,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  Glenamoy ;  the  fishery  of  this  river  constituted  a 
portion  of  its  property. 

St.  Cummian,  author  of  the  celebrated  epistle  to  Segineus,  abbot  of 
Hy,  was  a  native  of  Leath-Mogha,  or  the  southern  half  of  Ireland,  and 
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received  his  education  in  the  monasteiy  of  Dnrrow.  l^m  Oammiaii| 
then,  as  well*  as  Caminens  Albus  or  Fin,  was  of  the  Colnmban  order : 
and  at  the  time,  in  which  his  treatise  was  pablished,  he  appears  to  haY« 
been  in  the  monastery  of  Dhesert-Chmnin,  now  Eillcommin  in  tbe 
King's  conntj.  This  celebrated  production  was  written  about  the  year 
634.  In  it  he  enters  on  the  various  cycles  of  St.  Patrick,  whom  he  calb 
the  "  Pope "  or  father  of  the  Irish  church,  (whom  an  antiquarian  of 
our  own  days,  Ledwich,  calls  an  ideal  personage),  of  Anatolius,  Thech 
philus,  &c. 

St  Cummian,  sumamed  Fada,  i.  e.  the  long,  was  one  of  the  princi* 
pal  abettors  of  the  Boman  computation  and  promoter  of  its  adoption  in 
the  South  of  Ireland.  As  he  was  a  Columban  monk,  Segineus,  abbot 
of  Hy  and  his  disciples,  who  were  greatly  attached  to  the  Irish  method 
on  account  of  its  being  observed  by  their  founder  St.  Columba,  were 
much  displeased  with  Cummian  for  his  opposition  to  it  and  for  having, 
as  is  supposed,  induced  the  monks  of  Durrow  to  join  with  the  clergy 
and  people  of  the  south  in  the  adoption  of  the  Soman  practice  of  observ- 
ing Easter.  In  justification  of  his  conduct,  Cummian  wrote  his  epistle. 
He  says,  that  "  prior  to  his  having  consulted  the  successors  of  St.  Ailbe 
and  other  eminent  saints,  he  spent  a  whole  year  in  studying  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute ;  that  he  searched  the  holy  scriptures ;  examined  ec- 
clesiastical history ;  inquired  into  the  various  cycles,  and  into  the  divers 
Paschal  systems  of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Egyptians."  Besides 
a  multitude  of  texts  of  scripture,  he  quotes  passages  from  Origeo, 
St.  Cyprian,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustin,  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
Gregory  the  great.  He  refers  also  to  councils,  and  enters  into  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  Paschal  computations,  founding  his  arguments  partly  on 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Paschal  solemnity  and  partly  on  author- 
ity, particularly  that  of  the  gi'cat  body  of  the  Catholic  church.  Laying 
great  stress  on  the  doctrine  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  other  holy  fathers,  re- 
garding the  unity  of  the  church,  he  says,  "  Can  anything  more  perni- 
cious be  conceived  as  to  the  mother  church  than  to  say,  '  Rome  erm, 
Jerusalem  errs,  Alexandria  errs,  Antioch  errs,  the  whole  world  errs ; 
the  Scots  and  Britons  alone  are  right.'  "  This  great  man  did  not,  how- 
ever, succeed  in  convincing  the  monks  of  Ily,  as  they  continued  to  fol- 
low the  Irish  computation,  until  St.  Adamnan  eflfccted  an  uniformity  in 
its  observance  in  all  the  Columban  monasteries. 

St.  Cummian  was  likewise  the  author  of  other  valuable  works, 
among  which  should  be  noticed  a  tract  "  De  peenitentiarum  mensura,"  a 
learned  epitome  of  the  ancient  penitential  canons.  This  treatise  was 
afterwards  found  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  with  the 
name  of  the  abbot  Cumian,  of  Ireland  prefixed.  It  was  published  by 
Sirin,  and  republished  in  the  edition  of  the  '^  Bibliotheca  patmm^^  aft 
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I^ODs,  in  1677.  To  this  day  it  remains  a  valuable  document  of  anti- 
qnitji  proving  beyond  question,  the  divine  institution  of  sacramental 
•enfession  with  the  penances  enjoined,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  prayers 
Sat  (he  dead,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  many  other  points  of  faith  and 
^Bcipline,  which  the  Catholic  church  always  has  and  will  ever  continue 
to  hold.  . 

Cummian  died  on  the  2d  of  December,  A.D.  662.    In  the  epistle  to 
Begineus,  he  mentions  Becan,  who  is  styled  the  solitary,  as  his  brother. 
It  would  then  appear,  that  the  author  of  this  celebrated  epistle  is  the 
Oummian  so  much  venerated  in  Connaught,  and  the  founder  of  the  , 
ohorches  which  bear  his  name. 

Eillcrau  or  Killchree,  in  the  barony  of  Killmain,  and  near  Ballin- 
lobe.  In  the  thirtieth  of  queen  Elizabeth,  this  house  was  seized  of  half 
a  quarter  of  land  with  the  tithes  and  appurtenances  thereof,  valued  at 
ftk  sterling  annually.    See  Tarmoncarra,  county  Mayo. 

Killedan,  in  the  barony  of  Gallen  and  on  the  river  Moy,  either 
founded  by  or  dedicated  to  St.  Aidan,  bishop  of  Mayo,  who  died,  A.D. 
769.  Another  church  in  Erris,  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Munnin  with 
the  Avonmore  has  been  called  Killteain,  perhaps  after  St.  Cormac  Hua 
liathain,  who  travelled  into  Erris,  with  a  view  of  sailing  in  quest  of  an 
unknown  country,  and  who  founded  the  abbey  on  the  banks  of  the  Moy. 

The  first  has  been  a  friary  of  Conventual  Franciscans,  which,  by  an 
inquisition  taken  the  12tli  of  May,  1608,  was  seized  of  divers  lands  and 
tenements,  with  four  quarters  of  land,  the  tithes  of  the  same,  &c. 

Killnatrynode.  Its  situation  is  not  known.  It  was  endowed  with  a 
quarter  of  land  adjoining.  It  became  afterwards  united  to  the  abbey  of 
the  holy  Trinity  in  Lough  Key,  county  of  Roscommon. 

Killfinan,  in  the  territory  of  Kera,  now  the  barony  of  Carragh.  This 
ehurch,  it  seems,  was  dedicated  to  St  Finan,  whose  name  it  bears.  See 
Swords,  county  Dublin  and  Kinnity,  King's  county.  Archdall  calls  him 
also  abbot  of  Rathene,  in  Tirconnel,  county  of  Donegal,  which  existed 
only  a  short  time.  Rathene  was  commonly  called  Rathenaspuic,  i.  e. 
Biahop's  fortress  or  residence. 

Kilmore-moyle,  in  the  barony  of  Tyrawley  and  parish  of  that  name. 
An  ancient  church  of  Cyclopean  construction,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  St.  Patrick  for  his  disciple  St.  Glean. 

It  seems  that  there  was  a  saint  of  this  name  at  some  period,  in  Tyraw- 
ley. In  the  parish  of  Killala,  adjoining  Lacken,  there  is  a  place  called 
"  Cluain-Olcan,"  i.  e.  the  retreat  of  Glean.  There  'Was  a  St.  Glean,  a 
disciple  of  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  who  became  a  bishop  and  was  placed 
at  Rathmuighe,  county  Antrim.  The  Glean  of  Kilmore-moyle  is  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  bishop  of  Rathmuighe. 

St  Patrick  baptized  the  prioce  of  this  place  and  his  people  in  the 
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well,  which  is  contigaous  to  this  church,  and  which  is  dedicated  to  Sfc 
Patrick.  Of  the  antiquity  of  this  church  there  can  be  no  doubt  It 
must  have  gotten  its  modem  name  fix)m  him,  who  perhaps  reconstructed 
it.  The  churches  of  Ireland  have  generally  been  called  after  the  priest 
or  bishop,  who  founded  them ;  seldom  after  tlie  prince  or  laic,  -who 
might  have  contributed  towards  the  pious  work.  Many  of  the  nunneries 
are  also  called  after  the  holy  foundresses.  Killmore-moyle  means  the 
great  church  of  Moyle.  Mil  or  Moyle  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Firbolgs,  who  settled  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  about  the  first  century  of 
Christianity. 

Killala,  an  ancient  town  an.d  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Catliolie 
bishop.    See  Moyne^  in  this  county. 

The  episcopal  palace  is  now  a  house  for  paupers,  under  the  system 
of  public  relief,  which  the  English  government  have  substituted,  instead 
of  tlie  more  evangelical  provision,  which  the  monastic  establishments 
supplied  without  an  odious  infliction  on  the  public  purse.  As  Parlia- 
ment in  its  omnipotence  can  make  and  unmake  bishops,  there  is  no 
episcopal  pretender  to  dispute  the  succession  to  the  chair  of  Muredach 
^vith  the  rightful  heir  of  the  apostles.  The  last  Protestant  bishop,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  a  silversmith,  repaired  before  his  death  a  breach  ia 
the  round  tower,  which  was  effected  by  lightning. 

Amlave,  prince  of  Tyrawley,  having  retired  from  the  world,  built  a 
cell  in  this  place,  which  soon  gave  origin,  as  in  many  other  places,  to  the 
town ;  and  probably  this  circumstance  induced  Muredach  to  fix  his  see 
here.  At  the  top  of  the  round  tower  is  a  beam,  which  evidently  sup- 
ported a  bell.  It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  Ireland ;  is  built  in 
tlio  usual  form,  with  a  plinth  at  its  base,  and  tapering  until  it  attains 
the  elevation  for  its  crown  or  apex,  finished  in  a  point.  It  has  been  put 
together  in  the  most  solid  and  compact  manner.  At  the  top  some  of 
the  stones  project  in  consequence  of  having  been  displaced  by  the  shock 
which  it  sustained  from  the  lightning. 

Its  erection  is  attributed  to  a  celebrated  architect  Gobhan-Saer,  who, 
it  appears,  flourished  early  in  the  7tli  century.  It  was  prophetically 
said,  in  the  ancient  life  of  St.  Abbhan,  that  the  fame  of  St.  Gobhan,  as 
a  builder  in  wood  as  well  as  in  stone,  would  exist  in  Ireland  to  the  end 
of  time. 

In  the  life  of  St.  Moling,  there  is  mention  made  of  a  wooden  build- 
ing, which  Gobhan  constructed,  "Gobbhan  laid  hold  of  it  by  both 
post  and  ridge,  so  that  ho  turned  the  duirteach  (house  of  oak)  upside 
down,  and  not  a  plank  of  it  started  from  its  place,  nor  did  a  joint  of  any 
of  the  boards  move  from  tlie  other."  The  round  towers  of  Kilmacduagh 
and  Antrim  also  were,  it  is  recorded  by  tradition,  built  by  this  eminent 
man.    The  age  assigned  to  Kilmacduagh  is  620,  and  it  ia  also  remark- 
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iUe,  that  it  is  affirmed  among  the  natives  of  Ireland,  who  speak  only 
the  Irish  language,  that  he  never  visited  or  was  employed  in  buildings 
•iKith-west  of  Galway  or  of  Tipperary.  It  is  probable,  that  Gobbhan 
vas  bom  at  Turvy  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  which, 
it  is  stated,  took  its  name  from  his  father,  as  being  his  property,  and 
which,  as  he  was  not  a  person  of  Milesian  extraction,  he  might  have 
feceived  as  a  reward  for  his  mechanical  skill. 

The  erection  of  the  church  of  Kilmacduagh  is  also  ascribed  to  the 
Gh>bbhan  saer.  The. masonry  of  the  church  bears  a  perfect  similarity 
with  that  of  the  tower,  which  indicates  that  those  buildings  were  con- 
temporaneous. The  church  of  Kilmacduagh  was  built  about  the  year 
610, 'by  the  kinsman  of  St.  Colman,  Guaire  Aidhne,  king  of  Connaught, 
the  time  in  which  Gobbhan  flourished. 

Near  Killala  is  the  ruin,  or  at  present  the  foundation  of  a  church 
which  he  is  said  to  have  built,  and  which  is  called  Eillgobbin.  It  is 
ntuated  in  the  townland  of  Cartoon,  the  property  of  John  Knox,  of 
Castlerea,  and  a  few  yards  from  the  main  road. 

In  the  half  barony  of  Rathdown,  county  of  Dublin,  about  six  miles 
from  the  city,  is  a  village  called  Killgobbin.     A  castle,  not  remarkable 
fyr  its  strength  or  solidity,  has  been  erected  there,  it  seems,  as  a  place  of 
defence  against  the  incursions  of  the  Irish  clans,  who  inhabited  the  t 
mountains  of  Wicklow. 

It  also  appears,  that  the  cave  in  which  'the  wife  of  this  famous 
architect  was  buried,  was  searched  by  the  Danes  for  plunder,  A.D. 
862. 

The  people  still  have  it  by  tradition  that  the  Daaes  ravaged  Killala, 
but  the  precise  time  they  cannot  tell.    See  Mayo. 

Killnagarvan,  in  the  barony  of  Gallon,  six  miles  north  of  Foxford. 
SL  Fechin,  of  Ballysadare,  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder.'  Lani- 
gasx  would  rather  ascribe  it  to  the  person  whose  name  it  bears. 

Kill-patrick,  or  Dunpatrick,  in  the  barony  of  Tyrawley,  and  parish 
of  Dunfeeny.  A  church  which  St.  Patrick  erected  when  the  Pagan 
altars  there  were  overthrown.     See  his  proceedings,  &c.,  page  257. 

There  is  at  this  church  a  singular  isolated  rock,  on  which  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Pagan  Dun,  or  fortress.  It  is  of  equal  height  with 
the  ocean  cliff  of  the  main-land,  and  distant  from  it  about  three  hundred 
feet ;  it  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  and  terminates  in  the  shape  of  a  cone, 
from  a  broad  base  to  a  top,  the  surface  of  which  is  apparently  about 
sixty  yards  in  circumference.  There  is  in  the  main-land  precipice  an 
angular  indenture,  and  an  angular  prominence  corresponding  with  it  in 
the  insulated  rock.  The  prominence  and  indenture  of  the  fracture,  as 
well  as  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  rock,  and  the  cliff,  seem  to  corre- 
Kpond. 
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Ih  approacbing  this  point,  one  paaaes  within  a  quarter  ot  a  mile  off* 

the  extremity  of  it,  over  an  aroh,  fonned  by  the  woddng  of  the  vataiy. 
or  enlarged  thereby,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  broad  and  a  hundMlt 
high,  through  which  the  water  of  the  ocean  rolk  with  tremendona  fttfj^v 
when  in  the  least  agitated,  and  which  is  visible  thiongh  an  aperture  Ott 
the  top  of  the  arch,  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  The  insulated  rock  ia 
called  X)unbri8te,  i.  e.  the  broken  fort.  One  of  the  apertures,  the  laxger 
one,  is  called  PoU-na-shan-tine,  ^^  the  pool  of  the  andent  fire.'*  See  life 
of  St.  Patrick.  .  * 

At  the  foot  of  this  neck  of  land  is  a  well,  dedicated  to  St  Patriek. 
It  has  been  a  penitential  station  to  which  the  people  repaired  on  |]|# 
first  Sunday  of  harvest,  to  celebrate  the  extraordinary  miracles  which 
the  apostle  is  said  to  have  performed,  when  his  preaching  was  resisted 
by  the  votaries  of  the  ancient  superstition. 

Eillbride,  in  the  same  parish.    A  church  called  after  St.  Brigid. 

She  is  said  to  have  visited  Eillala,  ii!hd  to  have  blessed  the  port 
thereof,  as  well  as  St.  Patrick,  St.  Columbkille,  St.  Cannech  of  Kit 
kenny,  and  St  Muredach,  the  patron  saint  of  the  diocese.  It  is  within 
a  mile  of  the  church  of  St.  Patrick. 

Killiney,  in  the  same  parish.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  monastery  to- 
mains.  An  inquisition  taken  in  the  twenty-seventh  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  Franciscan  friary  of  Elilliney  was  seized  of  one  quarter  of  land,  and 
tithes  of  the  same,  valued  at  13s.  4d.  annually.  It  is  at  present  in  the 
possession  of  an  Ormsby.  .  This  abbey  was  beautifully  situated  in  the 
picturesque  valley  of  the  Laggan,  and  sufiiciently  elevated  to  command 
a  view  of  the  Atlantic  and  Dunpatrick. 

Killfian,  in  the  barony  of  I^rawley  and  parish  of  the  same  name. 
This  church  was  either  founded  by,  or  dedicated  to  St  Libana,  who  was 
celebrated  in  Ulster,  and  whose  festival  occurs  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber. She  was  of  princely  extraction,  and  had  St.  Comgall,  of  Bangor, 
as  her  director.  She  was  also  venerated  in  the  ancient  church^of  Od- 
hacherra. 

Killyn,  in  the  barony  of  Tyrawley.  This  abbey  was  seized  of  the 
church  of  Attimas,  and  a  quarter  of  land  called  Dromskowlogne  and 
Carrownecargy,  with  the  tithes  of  the  same. 

There  is  a  Eillyn  in  the  parish  of  Ci'ossmolina,  which  now  belongs 
to  Lewis  O'Donnell,  who  also  holds  the  "  Termon-Tiaman  of  Errew,  in 
the  same  parish. 

Liacnamanagh,  in  the  barony  of  Tyrawley,  and  adjacent  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Killmoremoyle.  Archdall  makes  it  a  monastery,  but  it 
seems  that  he  is  mistaken.  Some  monks  took  possession  of  this  spot  and 
made  it  part  of  their  estate ;  they  were  probably  those  of  Killmore- 
moyle.   St  Patrick  is  stated  to  have  made  a  convert  of  Eochad,  ton  of 
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ibm  former  monarch  Datliy,  at  this  rock.  I  lately  examined  it,  Without 
inding  any  vestiges  of  an  ancient  building  or  church ;  it  was  one  of 
thoae  circular  fortresses  so  common  in  Ireland,  with  a  large  rock  in  the 
centre,  having  a  cross  inscribed ;  it  is  now  a  cemetery  for  the  Catholic 
population.    Liacnamanagh  signifies  the  '^  rock  of  the  monks." 

Longhcon.  Island-Glasse.  An  ancient  church  has  been  erected  in 
thig  island,  it  is  now  called  Killbelfad,  and  the  parish  takes  its  name  also 
from  it  Tradition  has  not  preserved  the  name  of  the  founder ;  all  that 
is  retained  of  his  memory  is,  that  he  was  distinguished  as  a  preacher. 
In  this  island  the  clergy  had  a  safe  retreat,  when  hunted  by  the  Crom* 
wellians. 

Ballina  was  formerly  known  by  the  adjunct  "  glasse,"  and  in  Hre- 
ragh  is  an  ancient  church  called  ^^  EdUglass."  It  is  probable  that  those 
churches  were  dedicated  to  St.  Aidua,  surnamed  "  Glasse,"  who  was  a 
descendant  of  the  southern  Hy  Fiachra,  and  brother  to  St.  Faila,  of 
Killfaille,  in  the  diocese  of  Killmacduach.  There  were  two  branches 
of  this  family,  one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the  south  of  Connaught. 
The  family  of  O'Dowda,  which  belongs  to  the  northern  branch,  and  to 
which  all  this  territory  was  subject,  may  have  erected  them  in  honor 
of  this  saint,  who  was  their  relative.  And  at  Killglass  stood  also  a 
castle,  which  was  erected  by  a  member  of  that  family,  quite  contiguous 
to  the  church,  but  not  a  vestige  of  his  residence  remains.  See  Kill- 
iiull,  county  of  Galway.  St.  Finnan,  of  Killfinan,  is  said  to  have  been 
abbot  of  Rathene,  in  Tirconnell,  where  also  the  memory  of  Aldus-  ' 
Glasse  is  revered  on  the  16th  of  February. 

Kilroe,  in  the  barony  of  Tyrawley  and  parish  of  Killala.  The  ruins 
of  an  ancient  church,  built  in  the  rude  or  Cyclopean  style.  Around  it 
are  heaps  of  stone.  TIiis  church  was  built  by  St.  Patrick,  over  which 
he  placed  Mac  Erca,  of  Tireragh,  as  pastor.  Mac  Erca  is  the  patrop  of 
the  parish. 

It  was  not,  it  appears,  a  monastery  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  as 
Archdall  asserts ;  the  ruins  or  heaps  of  stone  shew  that  there  were  other 
buildings  besides  the  church.  It  is  likely,  that  the  first  church  of  Kil- 
roe, like  its  neighbor  of  Domnachmore,  was  made  of  earth.  If  it  ever 
was  a  monastery,  it  was  not  of  long  duration. 

Mayo,  of  the  Saxons,  which  gives  name  to  the  coxmty,  and  is  situated 
on  a  river,  which  falls  into  Lough  Carra.  This  monastery  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  built  by  St.  Colman,  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  who,  on  having  re- 
signed that  see,  founded  the  monastery  of  Bophin-island,  and  soon  after 
erected  the  great  abbey  of  Mayo  for  his  English  adherents.  See  Bophin- 
island. 

"  Tliis  monastery,"  says  Bede,  "  is  still  possessed  by  English  resi- 

denia.    For  it  is  that,  which  having  bec(»]ie  a  large  one  is  usually  called 
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^  Kuigh-eo,'  and  better  regulations  having  been  reoeiyed  there,  contains 
a  distinguished  congregation  of  monks,  who  being  collected  from  Eng^ 
land,  live  by  their  own  labor  in  great  strictness  and  purity  under  a 
canonical  rule  and  an  abbot" 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  7th  centuiy,  Alfred,  an  Anglo-Saxon  prince^ 
son  of  Oswj,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  who  afterwards  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  having  been  exiled  from  his  native  soil,  repaired  to  Ireland, 
and,  according  to  Bcde,  studied  many  years  in  its  seminaries,  particur 
larly  in  Mayo.  Having  travelled  over  all  parts  of  Ireland,  he  comppeed 
a  poem  under  the  name,  ''  Flan  Fin  "  on  Ireland,  consisting  of  ninety- 
six  verses,  from  which  are  taken  the  following  passages : 

"  I  found  in  Connaught,  famed  for  justice, 
Affluence,  milk  in  abundance, 
Hospitality,  lasting  vigor,  fame, 
In  this  territory  of  Cruachan  of  heroes." 

"  I  found  in  Armagh  the  splendid, 
Meekness,  wisdom,  circumspection. 
Abstinence  in  obedience  to  the  Son  of  Grod, 

""  Noble,  prosperous,  learned  sages.^ 

"  I  found  in  the  country  of  Conall, 
Brave  victorious  heroes, 
Valiant  men  of  fkir  complexion, 
The  exalted  stars  of  Erin.'' 

•*  I  found  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
Long  blooming  beauty,  hereditary  vigor, 
Young  scions  of  energy, 
Though  fiiir,  yet  fit  for  war,  and  brave." 

A.D.  726,  died  the  bishop  St.  Muredach,  son  of  Indrect,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  of  tlie  Indreds,  kings  of  Connaught.  According 
to  some  writers,  he  survived  St.  Gerald,  an  Englishman,  who  was  abbot 
of  Mayo,  and  who  died,  A.D.  732,  and  on  the  13th  of  March.  St 
Gerald  is  said  to  have,  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  and  before  he  was 
elected  abbot  of  Mayo,  presided  over  some  monks  at  Elitheria,  which 
was  probably  a  cell  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Mayo.  Elitheria  signifies 
the  cell  or  house  of  the  pilgrims  (called  Tempuil  Gerailt).  Mochomia 
of  Mayo  died  the  27th  of  March.    The  year  of  his  demise  is  uncertain. 

A.D.  768,  died  the  bishop  St.  Aidan. 

A.D.  778,  the  abbey  was  destroyed  by  lightning. 

A.D.  818,  Turgesius,  the  Danish  tyrant,  in  contempt  of  God  and  of 
the  saints,  burned  and  destroyed  this  abbey. 

A.D.  908,  the  abbey  was  consumed  by  fire. 

A.D.  1204,  William  Bourke,  sacrilegionsly  plundered  the  abbey. 
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A.D.  1209,  died  the  bighop  O'Duibthaigh. 

A.D.  1380,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  mere  Irishman  should  make  hig 
profession  here ;  and  even  to  this  day,  some  good  English  priests  would 
draw  a  partition  in  their  churches  between  their  English  and  Irish 
congregations. 

A.D.  1478,  died  the  bishop  O^Higinus. 

A.D.  1578,  Patrick  O'Hely,  the  bishop  of  Mayo,  suffered  martyrdom, 
together  with  hia  companion,  Cornelius  O'Rourke. 

Eugenius  MacBrehoun  was  the  last  bishop  of  Mayo. 

This  monastery,  with  its  site,  containing  half  an  acre,  whereon  was  a 
hall,  cloister,  six  chambers,  a  small  cemeterj^,  and  three  small  gardens, 
with  four  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  said  site,  eighty  acres  of  arable 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  pasture  in  KilticoUo,  two  cottager  and 
forty  acres  of  underwood  in  Hayne,  and  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
Portagh,  together  with  the  rectories,  churches,  &c.  of  Hayne  and  Bobin 
(in  MacWilHam  Bourke's  country),  and  of  KillcoUman  and  Kilticollo, 
all  in  this  county,  parcel  of  the  temporal  lands  and. spiritualities  of  the 
said  monastery,  and  the  tithes  thereunto  belonging,  together  with  the 
monasteries  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  town  of  Tuam;  Killbrenan,. 
Craighbane  and  Teagh  saxon,  in  the  county  of  Gal  way,  and  a  parcel  of 
the  possessions  of  the  abbey  of  Cong,  were  granted,  in  the  twentieth  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  burgesses  and  commonalty  of  the  town  of  tSal- 
way  and  their  successors,  in  free  soccage,  at  the  aimual  rent  of  £26  128. 
Irish  money. 

Nunnery,  said  to  have  been  here,  and  governed  by  St.  Segretia,  who 
died  of  the  plague  with  one  hundred  of  her  nuns,  in  tlie  year  664.  Said 
to  have  been  sister  to  St.  Gerald,  who  died,  A.D.  732.  This  could  not 
be  reconciled  with  her  death  in  664,  and  the  fact  of  her  being  then  an 
abbess.  The  monastery  of  Bophln  was  founded  in  667,  and  consequent- 
ly there  could  not  have  been  a  nunnery  there  at  the  time. 

'Domnach-Keine,  now  unknown,  belonged  to  St  Segretia,  who  is 
marked  in  the  Calendars  on  the  18th  of  December.  Tlie  fact  of  her 
having  died  of  the  plague  with  her  nuns  may  be  true,  but  it  is  plain, 
that  this  ipelancholy  event  did  not  happen  in  Mayo. 

Mons  pietatis.  De  Burgo,  of  Ossory,  mentions  a  Franciscan 
house  of  this  name  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  Nothing  more  of  it  is 
known. 

Morrisk,  on  the  bay  of  Wedtport,  and  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  Cruach-phadruig.  The  O'Mallies,  lords  of  the  country, 
founded  this  monastery,  for  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine. 

At  the  general  suppression,  these  Eremites  were  seized  of  one  quar- 
ter of  land,  and  the  tithes  of  the  same,  valued  annually  at  Ids.  4d.  ater- 
iing.    Large  ruing  of  it  are  Btill  le& 
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John  Garvey  is  the  present  holder  of  this  monastery  and  its 
sions. 

Moyne,  m  the  barony  of  Tyrawley,  parish  of  Eillala,  and  <m  the 
river  Moy.  A  singular  tradition  is  preserved  concerning  this  abbey. 
The  founder  was  about  erecting  it  at  Bappagh,  when  a  dove  camei  and 
by  its  movements  attracted  attention.  It  is  said  that  the  bird  continaed 
moving,  until  it  reached  the  present  site  of  the  abbey,  and  then  marked 
its  foundations  on  the  dew  with  its  wings.  A  shower  of  snow  in  the 
summer  marked  out  the  site  of  a  chiurch  at  Rome,  called  the  church  of 
St  Mary  ad  Nives  or  St.  Mary  Major,  an  event  which  is  commemorated 
on  the  5th  of  August. 

The  castles  of  Ardnaree,  Castlelacken,  Itfewtown,  or  Deelcastle, 
Castle-Cloghans,  Roppagh,  Eathroe,  Inniscoe,  Carukill,  Ballintubber, 
and  Belleek  belonged  to  the  Bourkes.  They  also  had  castles  in  the 
Laggan  of  lyrawley.  The  Barretts  had  their  fortresses  in  Ballysakeiy 
and  Crossmolina,  and  in  Backs.  Meelick  at  Killala  and  Castlerea, 
west  of  the  town,  belonged  to  the  Walshes.  The  Lynots  had  their 
castles  about  Ardagh  and  Moygawnagh. 

K  the  tradition  of  tlio  country  be  correct,  we  may  suppose  that  Rap- 
pagh  was  the  residence  of  the  MacWilliam.  Some  assert,  that  thb 
abbey  was  founded  in  1440 ;  others  say,  that  it  was  erected  in  1460.  If 
the  first  year  be  the  true  one,  it  was  founded  by  Edmund  MacWUliam 
Bourke,  who  succeeded  in  that  year  to  the  dignity  of  the  "  MacWil- 
liam." If  1460  be  the  date  of  its  erection,  Moyne  was  founded  by 
Tliomas,  junior,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  in  the  year  1458. 

Nehemias  O'Donoghue,  provincial  of  the  strict  observants,  coun- 
selled the  erection  of  Moyne  abbey.    See  Rosserk. 

Provincial  chapters  of  the  order  were  held  here  in  the  years  1464, 
1498,  1512,  1541,  and  1550. 

The  abbey  is  still  almost  perfect,  except  the  roof  and  some  buildings 
on  the  north  side,  which  were  taken  down  about  1750,  by  the  then  pro- 
prietor Knox,  to  fiimish  materials  for  a  dwelling-house,  which  was 
erected  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  old  walls  and  almost  adjoining  the  great 
church. 

The  church  is  135  feet  long  by  20  broad  towards  the  east ;  from  the 
west  door  to  the  tower,  the  breadth  varies  from  40  to  50  feet ;  on  the 
broadest  space  is  a  gable  with  a  pointed  window  of  stone,  and  of  fine 
workmanship.  To  the  eastern  wall  of  this  portion  of  the  building  were 
two  altars,  having  a  piscina  to  each ;  between  the  altars  there  is  an 
arched  recess,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  safety  for  the 
sacred  utensils  of  the  altars.  Entering  the  west  door,  which  has  been 
mutilated,  in  1798,  by  some  Hessian  defenders  of  the  British  throne,  a 
lateral  aisle  opens  to  the  view  the  beautiful  eastern  window  through  the 
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arch  of  the  tower.  On  the  right  of  the  aisle  is  a  range  of  arclies  corre- 
QMSiding  with  the  height  of  that  of  the  tower^  done  in  hewn  stone ;  the 
azehes,  which  are  hexagonal  and  tnmed  on  consoles,  support  the  tower, 
wUch  18  nearl  J  in  the  centre  of  the  cliurch,  and  about  100  feet  in  height 
llief  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  tower  is  by  a  helix  of  101  steps,  and  well 
repayB  him  who  mounts  it,  as  the  scenery  around  is  of  unsurpassable 
beauty.  The  monastic  buildings  are  fast  tottering  to  destruction.  In 
tike  centre  of  the  monastic  buildings  is  a  square  or  arcade  built  on  plain 
pfllars  in  couplete.  The  tower  and  church  are  in  perfect  preservation. 
The  tower  is  a  remarkable  one  not  forming  a  square.  Its  ascent  is  of 
anperior  workmtoship,  and  more  convenient  than  that  of  the  tower  of 
dia  Minster  at  York. 

Hie  abbey  was  surrounded  with  a  very  strong  wall.  Under  the  clois- 
ter was  a  fountain,  which  supplied  it  with  water.  Its  situation  ia  low, 
almost  on  the  banks  of  the  Moy. 

In  the  month  of  June,  thirty-seventh  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  grant  was 
made  to  Edmund  Barrett  of  this  abbey  and  its  possessions,  containing 
an  orchard  and  four  acres  of  pasture,  together  with  the  tithes  and  other 
appurtenances,  to  hold  the  same  for  ever  by  fealty  at  the  annual  rent  of 
5a.  Elizabeth's  patent  did  not  hold  for  ever ;  her  patentee  made  way 
fitf  the  drummers  and  bandmen  and  usurers  of  CromwelPs  puritan 
anny. 

The  blood  of  John  O'Dowda,  the  John  Nepomucene  of  Ireland,  was 
shed  at  Moyne,  about  the  year  1579.  The  gore  of  the  martyred  priests 
of  the  diocese  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  apartments  of  the  castle  of  Kil- 
lala.  A  bishop  Walsh  in  partihua  infidelmm  lost  his  life  in  the  castle 
of  Meelick,  near  Killala,  which  was  the  last  to  sun*ender  to  Cromwell's 
forces,  having  been  battered  from  an  adjacent  height  by  a  party  of 
soldiers  from  the  garrison  of  Athlone. 

Another  bishop,  Mac  Donagh,  was  slain  in  Tireragh,  who  was  not 
attached  to  any  particular  place,  as  his  fellow  martyr.  It  seems  that  in 
the  height  of  the  persecution  under  Elizabeth,  the  holy  see  deemed  it 
advisable  to  send  such  bishops,  who  were  not  known  to  the  persecutors, 
and  who  could,  therefore,  with  more  personal  safety,  travel  over  the 
country,  confirming  the  people  and  exhorting  them  to  perseverance  in 
their  holy  faith.  A  similar  practice  existed  in  Home,  during  the  perse- 
cutions, so  that  in  the  event  of  the  pontiff  being  put  to  death,  a  bishop  ^ 
was  at  hand  to  succeed,  and  keep  up  the  succession,  without  its  being 
interrupted.  Tlie  remains  of  bishop  Mac  Donagh  have  been  interred  at 
Dromard,  (county  Sligo.) 

The  first  grantee  of  Moyne  abbey  went  to  destruction.  The  next 
possessors  of  the  abbey  were  the  family  of  Lindsay,  who  blew  up  the 
roof  of  the  buildings  with  gunpowder,  and  to  whom  the  last  prior  of 


Moyna,  0$^  daby  ODowda  (Cflbaiks  tlw  UadcX  gsroiiiB 
wHen  Betting  <mt  for  the  Oontinent  I  hftva  %  topj  of  tbe  oosie^iiAii^ 
he  pronoonoed,  m  the  Irish  langnage ;  m  it  alloiion  it  made  td  the  bell 
of  the  abbejy  which  the  Lindaays  sold,  it  is  said,  for  £700,  wbiflb  wm 
an  enormons  sum  for  snch  an  artiole.  Having  been  a  present  ta  lito 
abbey  finom  the  Queen  of  Spain,  it  is  th«i  no  wonder  diat  iis  mataid 
was  BO  valnable.  In  it,  also,  allnsicm  is  made  to  his  scms  and  to  his  poi^ 
terity.  Thej  certainly  have  all  disappesred ;  nor  is  there  a  Liiidlay^ 
the  barony  at  present;  even  the  monnmental  slab  of  &e  tuaaSlj  at  Bt 
ihoremoyle  has  fallen  from  its  position,  and  lias  mmotieed  in  the  eaiUil' 
the  inscription  being  worn  ofll  This  fiunily  has  been  si^^udly  pimisbit^ 
and  their  property  at  present  is  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Gore.  A  lind* 
say  never  set  foot  on  the  abbey  lands  without  meeting  with  some  mis- 
fortune.  How  truly  applicable  are  the  words  of  -David,  in  the  89tib 
Psalm : — ^^  I  have  seen  the  wicked  highly  exalted  and  lifted  up,  lik0  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  And  I  passed  by,  and  lo,  he  was  not :  and  I  sou^ 
him,  and  his  place  was  not  found.'' 

The  next  posseflsors  were  the  Enoxes,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  pol- 
luting the  altars.  They,  too,  have  felt  that  there  is  '^  a  Gtod  in  Israet'' 
The  last  inheritor,  struck  with  the  awfhl  punishments  of  the  fiunily,  be* 
came  a  Catholic,  and  is  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  arcade.  In  consa- 
quence  of  litigation,  which  ensued  after  his  death,  the  property  was 
sold,  and  purchased  by  Charles  £irkwood,  of  Bertra,  who  is,  during  the 
last  three  years,  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  of  the  metropolis. 

It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  Knoxes  of  Tyrawley  were  never  ar- 
rayed as  persecutors  of  the  ancient  &ith.  They  had  the  good  sense  to 
enjoy  their  estates  without  such  an  idious  distinction. 

A  prince  of  Spain,  who  was  of  the  strict  observance,  and  who  at 
tended  one  of  the  chapters  held  in  the  abbey  of  Moyne,  is  buried  near 
the  eastern  window. 

Odbhacheara,  in  Partrigia,  the  north  of  the  barony  of  Eillmaina 
The  saints  Liban  and  Fortchem  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  this 
church.  See  Eillfian,  in  Mayo,  and  Eillfortchern,  in  Oarlow,  and  IVim, 
in  Meath. 

Bathbran,  in  the  barony  of  Tyrawley,  parish  of  £illala,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Avonmore.  A  Dominican  abbey,  founded  by  the 
Jordans,  in  the  year  1274 ;  others  say  that  Sir  William  Buike,  the  grey, 
and  for  some  time  lord  justice  of  Ireland,  who  was  married  to  Finda 
Jordan,  of  GhJlen,  was  the  founder. 

A.D.  1518,  Edmund  Burke,  of  Castlebar,  was  murdered  in  this  mo* 
nastery  on  the  2d  of  February,  by  the  sons  of  his  brother  Walter. 

At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  this  house  was  fbund  to  be  seiaed 
ef  two  quartMB  of  land,  with  the  tithas  thereof,  eaeii  fuoter  beiag 
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tahied  at  13s.  4d.  sterling,  annnally ;  and  a  lease  of  the  same  was 
granted  in  September,  1577,  to  Thomas  Dexter,  or  Jordan.  ^ 

Th^y  were  afterwards  given  to  John  Knox,  in  whose  possession 
diey  were  in  1756,  of  Oastlerea.  Hie  estates  of  this  house  are  nearly 
ripe  for  the  court  of  encumbered  estates. 

They  are  now  held  by  Sir  Eoger  Palmer,  whose  family  enjoyed,  to 
a  large  extent,  church  property,  besides  about  £1500  a  year  in  tithes. 
Near  this  abbey  is  Palmerstown  house,  formerly  the  residence  of  Mary 
Browne,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  This  abbey 
has  given  to  the  Irish  church  two  martyrs,  Hugh  Mac  Goil  and  Walter 
Fleming. 

In  1756,  there  were  five  friars  attached  to  this  church :  Richard 
Bellew,  Thomas  Mac  Evila,  sub-prior,  Dominick  MacPhilbin,  Thomas 
Barrett,  and  Patrick  Mac  Donnell. 

Between  the  abbey  and  Temple-murry  is  a  well,  dedicated  to  Saint 
Brendan. 

Templcmary,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  distant  from  Bathbran  about 
one  hundred  yards.  It  is  at  present  a  burial  place,  having  none  of  its 
buildings  left  except  the  foundation.  The  property  on  which  it  is  situ- 
ated belongs  to  Palmer,  of  Summerhill, — a  family  not  blessed  with 
much  prosperity  ;  as  well  might  they  have  burning  charcoal  on  their 
heads. 

It  may  have  been  a  Dominicap  nmmery. 

The  church  of  Eathbran  is  fast  mouldering.  Over  an  elevated  win- 
dow of  the  western  gable  is  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  crucified,  on  which 
the  marks  of  the  chisel  still  appear.  The  beautiful  pointed  window 
to  the  east  gable  was  demolished  by  the  awful  storm  of  1839. 
A  chalice  belonging  to  this  abbey  is  preserved  at  Camikeel,  by  Walter 
Bourke. 

Rathcolp,  now  unknown.  The  festival  of  St.  Tassach,  a 'bishop,  was 
observed  in  this  place  on  the  14:th  of  April. 

St.  Tassach  was  the  bishop  who  administered  the  holy  viaticum  to 
OUT  national  apostle. 

Eosserick,  in  the  barony  of  Tyrawley  and  parish  of  Ballysakeera, 
on  the  river  Moy.  A  Franciscan  monastery  was  built  here,  in  1400,  by 
the  Joyces,  who  were  a  family  of  high  consideration  in  England  and 
Ireland.  They  had  no  possessions  in  tliis  district.  Perhaps,  as  was  the 
case  with  Eathbran,  one  of  the  Joyces  may  have  been  married  to  a 
Barrett,  whose  property  it  was  about'  this  time. 

It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  monastic  architecture.  The  church 
measures  99  feet  long  by  20  broad.  In  the  eastern  gable  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  very  fine  window,  looking  over  the  river  Moy.  Almost  in 
Ihe  centre  of  the  church  is  a  gnmd  areh,  of  singularly  exquisite  beauty 


cad  worknuudihip ;  it  is  oomposed  df  two  gann»i^^wBrii%  A, 
der,  and  each  three  fe^t  broad,  bodi  betidiBg^  m  tliej  iiie^  ittto>li|> 
areheB  tfairtj  feet  high,  forming  the  nave  and  conBeofed  at  top  b^  two 
crooB  archas,  and  otho*  very  elegaody  carved  atoile  work,  ov«r  aattd  tipdi 
which  is  erected  a  very  fine  steeple,  abbot  aixtj  feet  high.  '    ^t 

Oh  the  south  side  issues  a  small  and  beantiM  chneeh,  divided' ftom 
the  large  one  hj  very  fine  arches.  On  the  north  are  the  moMiMi 
buildings,  on  which  time  has  wrought  yery  little  injury.  <! 

The  friars  of  this  house  having  refused  tareceiiw'the  refemi^  tifi 
strict  observance,  were  placed  under  an  interdict^  w&ereby  it  beeaaii 
deserted ;  and  it  seems,  that  in  consequence  of  their  relEhictiwyooadai^ 
the  prorincial,  Nehemias  O'Donohue,  fmcured  the  erection  ot  Moyns^ 
whidi  is  not  much  more  than  a  msle  distant  firom  Bosserick. 

Archdall  observes,  that  there  was  in  this  church,  as  well  as  in 
Moyne,  a  closet  of  hewn  stcHie,  in  which  two  con&ssora  used  to  sit ; 
even  one  person  could  not  conveniently  sit  in  either  of  those  cIosettL  • 
Xheie  is,  however,  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  an  arched  reoesB,  in 
which  were  sedilia,  for  the  celebrant  and  his  assisting  priests,  of  beau^ 
tifuUy  carved  stone.  ! 

Strade,  in  the  barony  of  Gkdlen,  and  on  the  river  Moy.  The  Joi^ 
dans  founded  this  monastery,  for  Franciscan  friars,  under  the  invocatioft 
of  the  Holy  Cross ;  but  in  the  year  1253,  it  was  given  to  the  Dominft 
cans  by  Jordan  de  Exeter,  lord  of  Athleah,  or  by  his  son  Stephen,  al 
the  particular  request  of  his  wife  Basilia,  daughter  of  the  lord  Meiler  de 
Bemnngham. 

A.D.  1434,  Pope  Eugene  TV.  enriched  this  monastery  with  nnmA^ 
reus  indulgencies. 

August  9th,  thirtieth  of  queen  Elizabeth,  a  lease  of  this  abbey  wife 
granted  to  Patrick  Bamwall  for  forty  years. 

The  walls  of  the  abbey  church,  which  was  singularly  beautiful,  are 
still  entire,  and  the  high  altar  is  adorned  with  gothic  ornaments ;  in 
the  centre  of  the  altar  is  an  image  of  our  Saviour,  when  an  infant,  in 
the  virgin's  lap,  and  a  person,  in  relief,  within  a  compartment  on  eadi 
side.  Here  also  is  a  tomb  adorned  with  curious  I'elievos  of  four  kings 
in  diflSerent  compartments,  one  of  whom  is  kneeling  before  a  mitred 
person ;  near  to  which  is  another  relievo  of  the  Saints  Peter  and  PauL 

In  1756,  James  O'Hara,  lord  of  Tyrawley  and  Killmain,  was  in  pot- 
session  of  this  abbey  and  its  property. 

There  were  then,  despite  the  persecution,  seven  fnars  living  adjacent 
to  the  monastery,  Thady  Tnohy,  tlie  prior,  Mathew  Higgins,  the  sub- 
prior,  Thomas  Boche,  James  Mannin,  Anthony  de  Burgo,  lliomas 
MacNicholas,  and  John  Blake. 
•    fitaada  waa  caUod  de  saacta  cmoei  Hcdy  Oross,  beoanae  in  tkk 
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divine  office  of  the  church,  a  oommemoratioa  was  made  daily  of  the 


Tarmoncarra.,  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Mullet  and  half  barony  of  Ends. 
Hie  ruins  of  this  ancient  nunnery  are  nearly  buried  in  the  sands.  See 
Grange  or  Greany,  county  Cork.  There  were  three  Irish  nuns  of  the 
name  of  Cera  or  Chir,  one  of  whom  is  said  to  have  lived  in  St.  Brendan^s 
time,  who  founded  the  monastery  of  Innisgluaire. 

Termoncarra  signifies  the  church  property  of  Cera.  Cera  was  also 
the  ancient  name  by  which  the  present  barony  of  Carragh  was  known. 
The  very  name  of  Termoncarra  shews  that  one  of  tliose  saints  was  dis- 
dngnished  in  Mayo,  and  particularly  in  Erris.  See  Grange  or  Graney, 
county  Cork. 

Termondearbhile,  also  in  Erris,  and  in  the  same  parish. 

A.D.  124:8,  Murtogli  O'Dowda,  lord  of  all  the  country  from  Killdar- 
bile  to  the  strand  (of  Tireragh),  was  slain  by  Felim  O'Conor. 

We  have  more  data  of  St.  Dearbhile,  of  Erris.  She  is  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  church  which  commemorates  her  name.  Her  church 
is  in  form  a  simple  oblong,  measuring  internally  forty  feet  in  length  and 
aixteen  broad,  and  is  lighted  at  its  east  end  by  a  small  unadorned,  semi- 
QJrcular-headed  window,  splaying  considerably  on  the  inside.  The  ma- 
aottiy  is  of  the  most  massive  description.  Seen  from  the  interior  of  the 
church,  is  a  sort  of  tablet,  which  is  adorned  by  a  simple  interlaced 
tracery  over  its  doorway,  which  is  also  semicircular-headed  and  which 
it  placed  in  the  west  wall. 

It  appears  that  this  St.  Dearbhile  lived  in  the  6th  century,  and  she 
is  also  named  as  one  of  those  religious  and  illustrious  persons  who  as- 
sembled to  meet  St.  Columbkille  at  Ballysadare  in  the  year  590.  She 
was  the  fourth  in  descent  from  the  monarch  Dathy,  who  was  struck  by 
lightning  in  427,  as  her  pedigree  is  preserved  in  the  genealogies  of  the 
Irish  saints.  She  was  of  the  second  class  of  Irish  saints,  and  her  festi- 
vab  are  marked  in  the  calendars  at  the  3d  of  Augusf  and  26tli  of  October. 

Bingham  is  the  present  proprietor  of  those  "  Termon  "  lands,  whose 
ancestors  have  been  remarkable  for  cruelty  towards  the  oppressed  Ca- 
tholics. One  of  them  at  Castlebar  had  in  his  employ  the  notorious 
priest-catcher  John  Muldowney,  who  was  protected  by  a  body  guard  in 
doing  the  work  of  Sir  John  Bingham,  in  slaying  and  beheading  defence- 
less friars  and  priests.  The  late  Major  Bingham,  of  Erris,  exhibited  his 
£eal  in  1798,  by  capturing  the  Rev.  Manus  Sweeney,  of  Newport 

Richard  Bingham,  the  governor  of  Connaught,  was  removed  because 
oi  his  cruelties  towards  the  people.  lie  was  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Falx  Diaboli,"  the  Devil's  Sickle,  and  badly  disposed  as  was  Elizabeth 
towards  her  Catholic  subjects  of  Ireland,  she  became  sensible  of  this 
man's  enormities,  while  governing  the  province  of  Connaught. 


m 

Yet  fhis.  momter  spared  the  abbej'  of  Sfflcomiell,  in  ^Whn^faol 

even  ordered  the  firiars  to  preserye  it  In  the  year  1596,  Captain  Strfol^ 
who  was  quartered  there  with  fifteen  troope  of  addien^  oordered  tha 
friars  to  remaiQ  in  the  oonvent,  and  pledged  himself  to  pnnish  any  salt 
dier  who  should  bnm  any  of  the  timbers  <^  the  churdi  or  otherwke 
injure  it  During  nine  months  of  its  military  occupation,  the  fiian 
were  allowed  to  say  mass  privately  in  the  sacristy,  and  had  jsome  odk 
for  their  ovm  exclusive  use  in  the  dormitory. 

The  cruelties  practised  at  Castlebar  recently,  entitle  another  of  die 
name  to  the  wms  tiUe  which  his  distinguished  ancestor  has  borne. 

The  priest-catchers  were  abominated  by  all  classes,  even  the  FM* 
testants,  unless  with  very  few  exceptions,  such  as  Bingham.  So  odioos 
>irere  they,  that  their  appearance  in  public  often  endangered  thdr  lives, 
as  they  used  to  be  pelted  with  stones  by  the  mobs,  who  sometimes  were 
of  opinion  that  the  club  would  be  also  useful  in  making  those  iniiunovi 
wretches  conscious  of  their  base  and  sacrilegious  engagement  De 
Burgo,  in  his  ^  Hibemia  Dominicana,''  speaks  of  a  Portuguese  Jew, 
named  Gku^ia,  who,  feigning  himself  a  Oatholic  clergyman,  succeeded 
by  his  cunning  in  having  seven  ecclesiastics  arrested  in  1718,  and  who 
were  sent  into  exile ;  one  of  them,  Anthony  MacGhiire  was  provincial 
of  the  Dominicans,  two  Jesuits,  a  Minorite  or  Franciscan,  and  three 
secular  priests.  ' 

Urlare,  m  the,  barony  of  Costello. '  One  of  the  £Eunily  of  Kan^ 
(afterwards  Costello)  founded  this  monastery  for  Dominicans,  which  WM 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas.  Having  seated  themselves  here  without 
licence  of  the  Pope,  they  obtained  from  the  Pontiff  Eugene  lY.  a  bull 
granting  the  same.  On  account  of  the  prohibition  which  Pope  Boniface 
ym.  issued  under  pain  of  excommunication  against  any  of  the  MencB- 
cant  orders,  who  would  presume  to  establish  themselves  in  any  new 
locality  without  the  special  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  this  bull  in  approbation  of  their  proceeding.  A  similar  occur- 
rence  took  place  in  Burrishool  convent. 

The  monastery  of  ITrlare  was  the  general  novitiate  for  the  province 
of  Connaught  The  bull  of  Eugene  lY.  bears  date  the  18th  of  Mardi, 
1434,  which  is  then  the  date  of  its  legitimate  foundation. 

By  an  inquision  taken  on  the  12th  of  May,  1608,  it  appears,  that  the 
prior  of  ITrlare  was  seized  of  the  site,  &c.,  and  of  twelve  acres  of  land 
with  the  tithes  thereof,  and  again  in  1610,  the  prior  was  also  found  to 
possess  twenty-four  acres  of  land  in  Ballyhaunes. 

On  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  it  was  granted  to  lord  Dillon, 
whose  representative,  in  1756,  professed  the  Catholic  religion. 

This  monastery  has  given  martyrs  to  the  Irish  church. 

A.D.  1654^  a  chapter  was  held  in  this  convent 


A.D.  1756,  there  were  six  friars  living  there:  Andrew  Duffy,. priorj 
Hugh  Morilly,  sub-prior,  Thomas  Philips,  John  MacDonnell,  James 
Hejnes,  and  Dominick  Mac  Jordan. 


CHAPTER    LVI. 


COUNTY  OP  MBATH. 


Abdbreocan,  "  the  high  place  of  Breccan,"  in  the  barony  of  Navan, 
ihd  within  two  miles  of  that  town.  St.  Breccan  was  the  brother  of  St. 
Camech,  of  Clonleigh.    See  which,  in  county  Donegal. 

Ardbreccan  was  a  see  of  which  this  saint  was  bishop.  According  to 
Ware,  Brecan  was  alive  in  650.  The  death  of  his  brother  Camech,  ac- 
eording  to  Colgan,  occurred  about  the  year  630.  These  dates  would  at 
least  give  Breccan  an  age  of  120  years  in  the  supposition  of  his  birth  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  abbot  of  Clonleigh.  Either  "Ware  is  wrong  in  assign- 
ing that  year  to  his  death,  or  we  must  suppose,  that  Breccan  was  bom 
long  after  the  decease  of  his  brother.  The  fetet  of  St.  Breccan  is  marked 
at  the  16tli  of  July.    He  is  also  one  of  the  four  prophets  of  Ireland. 

One  of  his  predictions  has  been  fulfilled  centuries  after  it  was  de- 
livered. Among  the  natives  of  Ireland,  who  were  much  given  to  nar- 
ratives of  this  sort,  are  recorded  many  predictions,  which  have  been  ftil- 
fflled  long  since  in  the  unfortunate  history  of  Irish  oppression,  and  to 
which  they  still  cling  with  confidence,  as  they  give  a  hope  of  its  fiiture 
deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  England ;  one  of  which  still  adhered  to  is, 
that  the  liberation  of  our  isle  of  saints  and  sages,  of  the  brave  and  the 
beautiful,  will  be  accomplished  by  the  descendants  of  our  own  sons  in 
this  land  of  freedom  and  happiness.  As  the  prediction  of  Breccan  has 
been  fulfilled  long  since,  may  the  latter  one  be  soon  realized,  if  it  be  so 
ordained  in  the  councils  of  Heaven.  Of  Breccan's  prophecy  the  words 
are  subjoined  in  Irish,  but  in  common  characters,  as  the  Celtic  ones 
could  not  be  printed. 
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''TlgMd  fiiiiti  tut  Bndri 
Meftigbid  air  ftuaibh  EbflMm 
Budh  udialbh  ah  air  (Mdi  flffl 
Bndh  uathaibh  Ri  ftar  £Kiiiii,«* 

Hie  following  lines  are  the  translation  of  those  prophetic  ynuda^ 

"Eiin^B  wUte  ersftod  billow  shall  deep  on  the  dure, 
And  ite  voice  shall  be  mate,  while  the  spoilers  |^Uda  c^er, 
And  the  strangers  shall  giye  a  new  priest  to  eaeh  shrine^  ■ 

And  the  soeptre  shall  wrest  from  fasr  own  regsl  line.* 

Hie  prophecy  of  Breccan  has  been  verifiedy  and  English  heresy  hsi 
given  to  the  shrines  of  Irish  saints  ^^  Ministers  ^  who  banished  QoSfn 
priests  and  laughed  his  reli^on  to  scorn. 

A.I).  657|  and  on  the  4th  of  September,  died  St  TJltabi  bishop  of 
Ardbreccan.  He  is  somamed  Hua  Conchovar  (O'Connor),  and  is  said  td 
have  been  related  to  St.  Brigid  bj  her  mother's  side,  and  is  supposed 
the  founder  of  this  see  instead  of  his  predecessor.  He  wrote  a  life  of 
St.  Patrick  and-also  a  treatise  concerning  the  transactions  of  St  Brigid. 
A  hymn  is  attributed  to  him  which  he  wrote  in.  Latin,  and  in  praise  of 
the  sainted  abbess  of  Ealdare.  Nennidhe  Lamhglan  is  mentioned  too 
OS  the  author  of  that  hymn.  ^ 

ThiA  St  Nennidhe,  called  the  clean-handed,  is  different  from  another 
of  the  name,  and  sumamed  Laomh-dearg,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Inia* 
muighe-samh,  county  Fermanagh,  who  was  highly  respected,  and  i^ 
reckoned  among  the  chief  founders  of  the  Irish  monasteries.  The  clean* 
handed  was  a  student  at  Kildare,  when  St  Brigid,  happening  to  be  with 
some  of  her  nuns  not  fax  from  the  monastery,  saw  him  running  vetj 
fast,  and  in  an  unbecoming  manner.  She  sent  for  him,  and,  on  hil 
coming  up,  appearing  somewhat  abashed,  at  the  message  of  the  saint| 
asked  him  whither  he  was  running  in  such  haste,  he  replied,  as  if  in 
jest,  that  he  was  running  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  ''I  wish,"  said 
Brigid,  '^  that  I  deserved  to  run  along  with  you  to  day  to  that  kingdom  j 
pray  fpr  me  that  I  may  arrive  there."  Affected  by  the  observation  of 
the  holy  abbess,  he  requested,  that  she  would  offer  up  her  prayers  fin: 
his  pursuing  a  steady  course  towards  heaven.  She  then  prayed  for  hiiz^ 
and  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  touch  his  heart,  so  that  he  did  penancoi 
and  ever  after  led  a  most  religious  life.  She  next  foretold  him,  that  he 
was  the  person  from  whose  hand  in  due  time  she  would  receive  the  holy 
vlaticnm  on  the  day  of  her  death.  Kennidhe  went  afterwards  to  Britaiui 
where  ho  remained  until  near  the  time  that  St  Brigid  died.  From  the 
care  he  took  in  keeping  clean  the  hand  that  was  to  administer  the  viatik 
cum  to  the  patroness  of  Ireland,  he  got  his  surname. 
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ISrechan,  a  disciple  of  St  IJltan,  who  wrote  the  acts  of  St  Patrick, 
was  the  immediate  successor  of  this  saint 

A.D.  731,  died  the  abbot  Daniel  Mac  Colman. 

A.D.  760,  died  the  abbot  St  Tola. 

A.D.  779,  died^St.  Algnied,  bishop  of  Ardbreccan.  His  festival  is 
marked  in  some  calendars  at  the  8th  of  March. 

A.D.  886,  Ardbreccan  was  laid  waste  by  the  Danes. 

A.D.  992,  thej  repeated  their  ravages. 

A.!D.  1014,  died  Dubbslaine,  a  priest  of  this  abbej,  and  prime  an- 
ohorite  of  all  Ireland. 

A.D.  1031,  Sitric,  of  Dublin,  with  his  Danes,  plundered  and  burned 
the  abbey ;  carried  off  upwards  of  two  hundred  prisoners,  as  many 
more  having  perished  in  the  flames. 

A.D.  1055,  died  Moelbrigidhe,  a  professor  of  this  abbey. 

A.D.  1136,  Dermot  Mac  Murrough,  king  of  Leinster,  burned  this 
abbey. 

A.D.  1166,  Moriertach,  king  of  Ireland,  grated  a  parcel  of  land  to 
this  abbey  in  perpetuity,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  three  ounces  of  gold. 

A.D.  1170,  the  steeple  of  this  abbqy  fell. 

Hio  memory  of  St.  Breccan  is  revered  in  the  island  of  Aran,  where 
a  church  is  dedicated  to  his  name.  His  tomb  having  been  opened  to 
receive  the  body  of  a  Catholic  clergyman,  who  desired  to  be  buried 
therein,  a  slab  was  found,  with  an  inscription  in  contracted  Irish  letters, 
ijaquesting  a  prayer  for  Brecan,  the  pilgrim.  See  Aran,  county  of 
GWway. 

In  Brechin,  now  the  county  of.  Angus,  in  Scotland,  is  a  round  tower, 
the  door  of  which  has  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  which 
Qurmounts  the  entrance,  with  two  images  or  statues  towards  the  middle, 
and  which  clearly  shew  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  Christian  archi- 
tect 

Sir  Walter  Scott  observes,  in  his  Review  of  Ritson's  Annals  of  the 
Caledonians,  that  the  round  towers  of  Abernethy  and  Brechin  were 
built  after  the  introduction  of  Cliristianity  (of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  the  figure  of  the  crucifixion  indicates),  and  adds,  in  all  proba- 
bility, by  or  under  the  direction  of  Irish  monks,  who  brought  Christi- 
anity into  Scotland.    See  Domnach-more,  in  this  county. 

Ardcath,  in  the  barony  of  Duleek,  was  not  a  monastery.  In  this 
parish  church  was  founded  a  perpetual  chantry,  with  a  priest  to  cele- 
brate constantly  divine  service. 

Ardmulchan,  in  the  barony  of  Duleek,  and  situated  near  Painstown* 
Another  chantry,  endowed  as  well*  as  the  former,  with  appurtenances, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  statute. 

Ardsailech,  "  hill  of  the.sallowBi"  in  the  barony  of  Navan,  and  on 
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the  river  Boyne.    The  nune  of  fhe  flluflbioios  tit  Slllm«^  -«f  tXtfaid, ' 

18  connected  with  this  place.  ;    -  v 

Ardslane,  near  Slane,  a  monibsteiy  of  which  8t  If  oehna  was  M>boti 

Athboj,  in  the  baronj  of  Lune^  six  milee  ^orih*W60t  of  TjAml  A 
market  and  borough  town,  which  aent  two  memben  to  the  TxiA  parii*- 
ment  before  its  extinction  hj  the  British  government. 

A.D.  1817,  the  17th  of  October,  a  licence  was  .granted  to  William 
de  Loondres,  permitting  him  to  make  a  donation  to  the  fHan'pf  tbe 
blessed  Yiigin  of  Moont  Caimel,  in  Athboy,  of  a  lot  of  gronnd  'in  tbe 
said  town,  whereon  this  monastery  stood.  '  ^ 

A.D.  1826,  a  provincial  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  before  John 
Blozham,  vicar  general  of  the  institute-  in  Ireland. 

A.D.  1872,  The  friars  were  indicted  for  acquiring  two  gardens,  ooo^ 
trary  to  the  statnte. 

A.D.  1467,  another  chapter  was  held. 

April  81st,  and  of  Henry  VIU.  the  thirty-first,  the  prior  of  Atfaboj 
was  foond  seized  of  a  church  and  »  belfry,  a  doister,  a  stone  tower,  a 
mansion,  a  small  orchard,  and  six  small  gardens,  all  within  the  precincti 
and  of  the  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  of  2s. ;  also  eight  messuageSi 
value  248.  The  monastery,  with  these  and  other  appurtenances,  was 
granted  for  ever  to  Thomas  Casey,  in  capite,  at  the  annual  rent  of  Ss. 
Irish. 

Ballybogan,  De  laude  Dei,  in  the  barony  of  Hoysinratih,  and  on  the 
river  Boyne.  Jordan  Comin  founded  this  priory  for  Augustinians,  hi 
the  twelfth  century,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

A.D.  1446,  The  priory  was  consumed  by  fire. 

A.D.  1447,  the  prior  of  this  house  died  of  the  plague. 

A.D.  1537,  Thomas  Bermingham  was  the  last  prior.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  ancient  monasteries  of  the  kingdom,  about  the  period  of 
the  foundation  of  Ballybogan,  adopted  the  rule  of  the  canons  regular  of 
St  Augustine,  and  were  much  diffused  over  Ireland,  before  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

This  establishment  was  surrendered  in  the  nineteenth  of  Henry 
Yin.,  when  its  possessions  were  found  to  consist  of  five  thousand  two 
hundred  acres  of  arable  land,  in  various  places.  This  priory,  with 
various  parcels  of  its  property,  was  granted  to  Sir  William  Bermingham, 
at  an  annual  rent  of  £4  8s.  4d. 

Hiis  was  an  excellent  mode  of  making  good,  sound  Protestants, — 
stem  and  uncompromising  defenders  of  British  rule  and  Protestant  as> 
cendancy  in  unfortunate  Ireland.  However  this  be,  the  savage  tyranny 
of  the  English  government  in  subjugating  the  oppressed  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  has  cost  that  proud  nation  millions  of  treasure ;  and  Elizabeth, 
witb  all  her  resoaree0,  could  not  subdue  twQ  provinces,  Ulster  and  Ooob- 
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naught,  until  the  government  of  her  deputy,  Mountjoj,  perceived,  as     ^ 
vdl  as  carried  out  a  short  method  of  doing  so,  by  burning  and  destroy- 
ing the  crops  of  the  Irish. 

A.D.  1538,  this  year  a  crucifix,  which  was  held  in  great  veneration, 
was  publicly  burned. 

A.D.  1850,  in  the  ^nonth  of  November,  and  in  the  metropolis  of 
England,  the  holy  and  immaculate  Virgin  mother  of  the  Saviour,  who 
died  on  the  wood  of  the  cross  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  was  in- 
sulted by  the  burning  of  her  effigy,  in  the  streets  of  London. 

In  the  pride  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  evangelical  liberty,  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  private  spirit "  confers  on  everji  dissenter  from 
the  Catholic  church,  and  which,  it  seems,  prompts  him  to  heap  indignity 
<wi*every  thing  which  the  church  of  God  deems  worthy  of  veneration, 
let  England  boast  of  her  especial  enlightenment  in  this  respect  To 
the  humble  Catholic  and  the  sincere  disciple  of  Christ  crucified,  the 
cross,  which  the  book  of  wisdom  calls  the  "  wood  of  contempt,"  is  his 
greatest  glory.  To  him  it  is  a  consolation  to  venerate  the  sacred  em- 
Uem,  at  which  tlie  scoffers  sneer,  because  his  Saviour  expired  on  that 
instrument  of  ignominy, — ^because  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles 
chose  a  similar  but  an  humbler  mode  of  laying  down  his  life  on  the 
cross,  his  head  having  been  towards  the  earth, — ^because  St.  Andrew, 
the  apostle,  when  sentenced  by  the  prefect  .^Egeas,  to  undergo  a  death 
gimilar  also  to  that  of  his  Redeemer,  exclaimed,  on  seeing  that  cross,  on 
which  he  was  to  suffer :  "  O  good  cross,  which  received  beauty  from 
the  members  of  my  Lord, — ^long  desired  by  me — ardently  loved — con- 
stantly sought — and  at  length,  according  to  my  earnest  desire,  prepared, 
— accept  me  from  men,  and  restore  me  to  my  Master,  that  he  who  has 
redeemed  me,  through  thee,  may  receive  me." 

This  apostolic  predilection  for  this  wood  of  contempt,  is  to  us,  Ca- 
tholics, the  more  valuable,  as  the  sneer  of  the  sectarian  may  be  the 
more  insulting. 

As  to  thee,  O  Mary,  be  it  ours  to  exalt  you,  while  a  vile  rabble 
offers  an  indignity  to  your  Son,  in  the  person  of  his  sacred  mother, 
rpu,  whom  all  nations  call  "blessed" — ^the  elect  of  the  eternal  Father, 
and  the  spouse  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Who  bore  your  divine  Son — nursed 
him  in  his  infancy — endured,  with  him,  the  poverty  of  the  stable,  the 
cold  of  the  winter  blast  while  travelling  to  Egypt,  watched  over  his  pro- 
gress in  years  and  in  wisdom,  administered  to  his  wants.  Ton,  through 
whom  that  divine  Son  performed  his  first  miracle  at  the  marriage  feast ; 
and  finally,  you,  who  bore  his  sorrows  on  the  cross,  and  whose  heart 
was  pierced  with  the  sword  of  grief,  while  he  was  expiating  the  crimes 
of  sinfal  man,  and  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  Creator  and 
his  rebellious  creatures;  and  you,  whose  province  it  is   to  destroy 
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reepected  the  sufferings  of  his  holy  mother. 

Beamore,  in  the  barony  of  Duleek,  and  abont '  two  m9«#  WB/tA  at 
Brogheda.  Here  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  btdlding,  Mdeb^Mnfi^ 
dition  informs  ns,  was  a  predeptory  belcx^^ing  to  TCilmainham.  • 

Beanbecy  in  the  same  dii^ticm  as  Beamore  ilkem  Drogbsdlu  Id  A* 
reign  of  King  John,  Walter  de  Lade,  lord  of  Meath,  did  gnat-  to-^ 
church  of  St  Mary  and  St  Lawrence  of  Beanbec,  all  his  land  sifMW 
in  EiUokeran,  together  with  the  liberty  ci  keepmg  a  boat  ftM  of  lelL 

A.D.  1883,  Sing  Edward  L  granted  a  license  to  the  abbot  of' 
Beaubec,  in  Normandy,  to  assign  to  the  abbot  of  Fumes,  the  manor  of 
Beaubec,  near  Brogheda,  together  with  three  messuages,  sixty  acres 
and  a  half  of  land,  and  fifty-eeven  shillings  and  nine  pence,  amraal  rea^ 
arising  from  Marinston,  Benneles,  and  the  town  of  Drogheda,  on  botii 
sides  of  the  river ;  also  a  fishery  in  the  Boyne ;  saving,  however,  to  thtf 
lords  of  the  fee,  their  proper  services. 

AJ).  1848,  King  Edward,  in  a  charter,  dated  May  4th,  redtes  aiid 
repeats  the  grant  of  Walter  de  Lacie,  and  fiurther  says,  that  Eii^ 
Henry  UL  had  confirmed  the  same,  and  that  the  abbot  of  Beaubec,  of. 
the  Cistercian  order,  had  afterwards,  with  the  king's  license,  granted 
the  aforesaid  manor  of  Beaubec,  to  the  abbot  of  Fumes. 

Bectiff,  in  the  barony  of  Navan,  and  on  the  river  Boyne.  Hurchard 
(VMelaghlin,  king  of  Meath,  founded  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Bectl^ 
in  the  year  1146,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  reader  cannot  but  observe,  that  a  large  number,  if  not  the 
greater  part  of  the  Irish  monasteries,  was  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of 
God.  Always  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary  has  been  practised  in  Ire^ 
land.  The  poor  reaper  of  Ireland,  on  his  autumnal  pilgrimage  to 
England,  to  earn  a  few  pounds  wherewith  to  pay  the  Irish  landlord  a 
portion  of  his  rack-rent,  implored  Mary,  the  star  of  the  sea,  to  protect 
"  her  dear  Irish  boy,  wherever  he  roamed ;"  confident  of  her  protection 
the  Irish  emigrant  betakes  himself  to  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Atlantic^ 
and  when  the  winds  of  heaven  agitate  the  vast  deep,  threatening  with 
destruction  the  bark,  to  whose  temporary  keeping  English  rule  and 
landlord  oppression,  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage,  have  consigned  him, 
the  Irish  Catholic,  no  other  hope  being  left,  entreats  Mary  to  suppli* 
cate  her  Son,  whom  the  seas  and  winds  obey,  in  his  behalfl 

The  abbey  of  Bectiff  was  called  de  Beatitudine. 

A.D.  1840,  John  was  abbot. 

A.D.  1488,  the  abbot  James,  of  Castlemartin,  received  the  king^ 
pardon  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  affair  of  Lambert  SimnelL 

July  the  81st,  and  thirty-fourth  of  Henzy  VIQ.,  the  abbot  aurrent' 
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Iwed,  according  to  the  acceptation  of  the  word,  in  the  English  nse,  it 
neans  forced  to  surrender^  the  possessions  of  this  abbey,  amounting 
o  twenty  messuages  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  acres  of  arable 
md  pasture  land,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  became  involved  in  the 
^eral  confiscation ;  and  yet  as  the  royal  plunderer  progressed  in  his 
acrilegions  cai'eer,  new  wants  arose,  seemingly  as  cruel  and  as  tyrannic 
la  his  thirst  for  the  blood  of  his  faithless  wives. 

Hie  abbot  of  Bective  sat  as  a  baron  in  parliament.  Large  ruins  of 
3ectiff  abbey  still  remain.    The  cloisters  and  tower  are  almost  entire. 

Qullefochlada.    A.D.  869,  Curoius,  the  abbot  died. 

This  house  was  situated  in  the  ancient  territory  of  Meath.  It  is  now 
Q8t  in  oblivion. 

Oalliaghtown,  in  the  barony  of  Duleek.  Of  this  cell  there  are  now 
10  remains.  It  was  dependent  on  the  nunnery  of  St.  Brigid,  of  Odder, 
[t.was  supposed  to  stand  near  the  well  of  Shallon,  which  was  dedicated 
o  8t  Columbkille. 

•  donard,  in  the  barony  of  Moysenrath,  and  is  near  the  Boyne.  SL 
Hanian,  the  founder  of  Clonard.  This  celebrated  school  of  Clonard 
lent  forth  into  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  hosts  of  learned  men,  while  its 
nisBionaries  were  not  only  the  ornaments  of  their  own  country,  but 
ilso  the  luminaries  of  foreign  and  distant  lands.  See  Clonard,  diocese 
xf  Meath. 

A.D.  838,  The  Danes  destroyed  the  abbey,  and  put  the  clergy  to  the 
iword. 

A.D.  939y  again  plundered  by  the  Danes,  under  Ceallachan,  king  of 
Jbnhell. 

A.D.  940,  died  St.  Moel  Mochta,  lecturer  of  divinity,  and  the  head 
yf  religion  and  learning  in  Ireland. 

A.D.  949,  King  Congalagh  granted  to  this  abbey  a  perpetual  free- 
lorn  from  cess,  press,  or  other  charge  thereon. 

A.D.  951,  died  Ang^I,  a  professor  of  this  abbey. 

A.D.  1135,  Connor,  king  of  Munster,  spoiled  Meath,  and  forcibly 
sanried  off  the  riches  of  the  whole  province,  which  were  laid  in  this 
ihiirch  for  safety. 

A.D.  1136,  the  inhabitants  of  Breffney  sacked  Clonard,  and  behaved 
n  BO  shameless  a  manner  as  to  strip  O'Daly,  then  chief  poet  of  Ireland, 
)Yen  naked,  and  leave  him  so ;  and  amongst  other  outrages  they  took 
torn  the  vestry  the  sword  of  St.  Finnian,  the  founder. 

A.D.  1114,  died  Giolla  Patrick,  priest  and  principal  of  the  schools 
>f  Clonard,  a  learned  doctor,  and  universally  esteemed  for  his  im- 
>onnded. benevolence  and  amiable  disposition. 

A«D.  1170,  Dermod  MacMurrogh,  with  his  English  hirelings,  plun- 
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dered  and  burned  Clonard.     13ie  inhabitantB  afkerwardfl  rebuilt  the 
town  and  abbej. 

A.D.  1175,  thej  repeated  their  rayages. 

About  this  time,  Walter,  son  of  Hugh  de  Lacie,  erected  the  monaft- 
teiy  of  Clonard  for  regular  canons  of  St  Augustine. 

A.D.  1538,  Gerald  Walshe  was  abbot    Gerald  died  in  1640. 

At  the  period  of  the  general  suppression  of  religious  houses  in  lie- 
land,  Clonard  monastery  was  found  to  possess  160  messuages,  with  their 
gardens ;  912  acres  of  arable  land ;  1280  acres  of  pasture ;  of  meadow, 
192 ;  of  underwood,  184 ;  and  of  moor,  400  acres,  a  great  proportion  of 
which  had  been  situated  in  Kilbreny,  Ballynlogh,  and  other  parts  of  the 
county  of  Kildare. 

Nunnery  of  Clonard  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was 
endowed,  before  the  English  invasion,  by  O'Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath. 
It  was  founded  for  canonesses  regular,  &c. 

A.D.  1195,  the  lady  Agnes  was  abbess.  Pope  Celestine  confirmed 
her  possessions. 

A.D.  1282,  the  abbess  being  dead,  a  license  was  obtained,  the  16th 
of  May,  to  elect  an  abbess  in  her  stead. 

A.D.  1286,  the  lady  abbess  Felicia  being  dead,  a  license  was  granted 
to  proceed  to  an  election. 

A.D.  1288,  Burgcnilda,  the  lately  elected  abbess,  resigned.  After- 
wards this  nunnery  was  annexed  to  the  house  of  St  Brigid  of  Odder. 

Cloonmainan  is  wholly  unknown, 

Cloonmorfemarda,  in  the  territory  of  Bregia.  St  Columbkille  is 
said  to  have  placed  St.  Ossin,  the  son  of  Kellacli,  over  this  establish- 
ment.   Unknown  at  present. 

Colpe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne.  A.D.  1182,  Ilugh  de  Lacie 
founded  this  abbey  for  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  having  made  it 
dependent  on  the  abbey  of  Lanthony,  in  Monmouthshire. 

A.D.  1300,  Eoger,  the  prior  of  Colpe,  was  [j^tached  for  stopping  the 
Dominican  friars  of  Drogheda  in  the  high  street  of  the  said  town,  and 
there  robbing  them  of  the  body  of  Eoger  Wethcrell,  and  also  for  forcibly 
taking  fi*om  them  the  bier  and  pall  thereunto  belonging.  lie  was  fined 
in  the  sum  of  20s. 

At  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  the  prior  was  found  seized  of 
the  following  tithes  in  the  county  of  Meath :  Colpe,  eight  couple  of 
corn;  Newtown,  one  and  a  half;  St  James,  one;  Stagrenan,  one;  Pills- 
town  and  Ballymad,  one ;  Ballangstown,  four  and  a  half,  and  the  tithes 
of  Weisle's  farm  in  Moniington. 

This  abbey  paid  four  marcs  annually  to  the  bishop. 

Disertola,  in  the  ancient  territory  of  Meath.    St  Tola  bishop  of 
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CRonard  presided  here  several  years,  whose  festival  is  observed  on  the 
8(Mli  of  March. 

A.D.  919,  died  the  bishop  Glaran. 

A.D.  936,  died  the  abbot  Moelcamj. 

A.D.  976,  died  the  abbot  Gtormgal. 

A.D.  1010,  died  the  abbot  Dalach,  a  chosen  scribe. 

A.D.  1128,  died  the  abbot  Coscan. 

This  place  is  now  unknown.  The  devastation  of  the  Danes  have  not 
left  traces  of  some  of  the  ancient  monasteries. 

Doiremacaidmecan.  Archdall  places  it  in  this  county.  See  Bey- 
nagh^  King's  county.  Wherever  it  was  situated,  St.  Lasra  was  the 
foundress. 

Domnach-sarige.  Archdall  makes  this  place  a  monastery.  Tlie 
fiiiher  of  St.  Cethecus  lived  here  or  was  bom  in  it  St.  Cethecus,  &'c. 
See  Oran,  county  of  Roscommon. 

Domnach-mor,  in  campo  Ethnach,  near  Navan.  The  original 
church  of  Domnaghmore  was  built  by  St.  Patrick,  who  placed  there  his 
disciple  St.  Cassanus,  whose  relics  were  preserved  in  this  church  and 
held  in  the  highest  veneration  for  ages  after  his  death. 

A.P.  843,  died  the  abbot  Rob^rtagh,  the  son  of  Flinn. 

The  round  tower  of  Domnachmor  has  a  doorway  with  a  figure  of  the 
Saviour  crucified,  sculptured  in  relievo,  on  its  keystone,  and  the  stone 
immediately  placed  over  it ;  the  head  of  the  figure  reached  the  joint  of 
this  upper  stone,  while  nearly  approaching  the  curve  of  the  keystone. 
On  each  side  of  the  door  is  a  human  head  carved ;  the  one  partly  on 
the  band,  and  the  other  outside  it.  Tliis  doorway,  placed  at  an  ele- 
vation of  twelve  feet  from  the  base  of  the  tower,  measures  five  feet  two 
inches  in  height,  and  its  inclined  jambs  are  two  feet  three  inches  asun- 
der,  and  two  feet  at  the  spring  of  the  arch. 

This  tower  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  10th  century.  That  the 
roimd  towers  are  of  Christian  origin  is  undeniable.  Nowhere  are  they 
as  yet  discovered,  unless  in  connexion  with  tlie  ancient  ecclesiastical 
establishments  of  the  country.  If  they  had  been  used  for  other  pur- 
poses than  Christian  belfries,  or  for  the  worship  of  fire  as  some  pre- 
tended, in  ignorance  of  the  early  history  of  the  Irish  church,  how  is  it 
that  at  Tarah,  the  stronghold  of  that  form  of  paganism,  there  is  no  ves- 
tige of  any  such  tower  or  building?  nor  at  Downpatrick  in  T^rrawley, 
another  place  in  which  the  fire-worship  was  observed,  nor  in  the  islands 
of  Aran,  to  which  the  obstinate  votaries  or  priests  of  the  old  supersti- 
tion had  ficd,  sooner  than  etnbrace  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel  ? 
When  St  Patrick  founded  Armagh,  there  is  no  record  of  the  existence 
of  a  round  tower  there,  while  the  building  of  St  Patrick's  cathedral  is 
so  accurately  described  as  well  as  the  office  of  his  ^^  oampanarius  "  or 
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belfiy,  bow  is  it  tbat  Buch  a  fact  would  be  unrecorded  t  Wbm  iM 
converted  princes  gave  np  their  fortreaea  as  at  Fenagfa  and  Kfllbaimim^ 
mention  is  mad^  of  those  grants ;  of  tbe  yew-tre^  wbieb  the  qioade 
planted  at  Kewry,  memory  is  kept  in  the  Irish  annaby  and  if  die  i^cotle 
had  consecrated  the  Pagan  places  of  worahip  to  that  d  the  true  €k)d, 
such  an  act  of  triumph  over  the  errors  of  Paganism  wotdd  be  fidlhfbllj 
recorded.  At  KiTdare,  whidi  took  its  name  from  the  oak-tree  growiiy 
there  at  the  time  that  St  Bri^d  founded  her  church,  there  was  tt|» 
round  tower  until  a  subsequent  period.  The  worship  of  fire  was  canied 
on  in  many  places  over  the  country,  and  those  places  still  retain  flie 
names  which  designate  the  fact,  such  as  Greany,  Tomgreany,  (fee,  and  JB 
which  no  traces  of  the  round  tower  exist 

The  annals  of  Ireland  point  out  the  era  of  the  erection  of  sonw 
towers  as  at  Clonmacnoise  and  Annadown.  In  the  £>rmer  establish- 
ment is  Temple-Finghen  and  its  round  tower,  which  is  entered  by  a 
'door-way  from  the  churchy  and  level  with  the  floor  thereof!  If  some 
towers  remain  without  vestiges  of  an  ecclesiastical  building  attached,  be 
it  remembered,  that  many  of  those  churches  were  built  of  wood  and 
consigned  to  the  flames  by  the  plundering  Danes  who  devastated  in 
particular  everything  sacred. 

These  towers  were  used,  it  appears  from  the  Irish  annals,  not  alone 
as  belfiies,  but  also  as  places  of  security  for  the  valuables  of  the  altais 
in  cases  of  sudden  attack,  being,  by  their  construction  and  solidity, 
capable  of  resisting  every  kind  of  military  machine  then  known,  and 
also  fire.  They  were  also  in  many  places,  as  at  Killala,  peculiariy 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  signal  towers,  as  well  as  beacons  to  guide  the 
wearied  traveller  towards  the  sacred  buildings,  where  they  found  reli- 
gion as  well  as  hospitality  practised  towards  them. 

Donnygamey  is  situated  a  mile  east  of  Colpe.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, was  a  nunnery,  the  possessions  of  which  were  granted  to  the  frunify 
of  Dray  cot 

Donogh-Patrick,  in  the  barony  of  Eells.  The  apostle  of  Ireland 
founded  a  church  in  this  place,  his  admirer  and  friend,  Conall,  brother 
of  the  monarch  Leogaire,  having  given  him  the  site  or  rather  his  own 
castle  to  be  converted  into  a  church. 

A.D.  746,  this  abbey  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

AJl)..  886,  it  was  plundered  by  the  Danes. 

A.D.  949,  renewed  ravages  by  the  Danes. 

A.D.  951,  again  ravaged  by  the  barbarians. 

A.D.  988,  this  abbey  was  plundered  by  the  same  deepoilers,  who 
were  assisted  by  Murtagh  O'Oonolay.  It  is  related,  that  all  ooncemed 
in  this  act  of  sacrilege  died  within  a  month  after  its  comnusBion. 
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A.I).  992,  the  Danes  continued  iheir  hostilities. 

A.D.  994,  they  again,  assisted  by  some  Irish,  plundered  the  abbey. 

Domnach-tortain,  near  Ardbraccan.  Saint  Patrick  founded  this 
church,  over  which  he  placed  a  St  Justin  or  Justianus,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  Tirechan's  list. 

Drogheda,  on  the  Meath  side  of  the  river.  Priory  and  hospital  of 
St.  John,  of  the  order  of  Cross-bearers,  was  founded  in,  it  is  supposed, 
the  reign  of  King  John,  by  Walter  de  Lacie,  who  was,  if  not  the  found- 
er, at  least,  its  principal  benefactor.  It  belonged  to  the  gnmd  establish- 
ment at  Kilmainham. 

This  hospital  paid  annually  half  a  marc  proxies  to  the  bishop  of 
Meath. 

Thomas  Dane  was  the  last  prior,  and  on  the  26th  of  July,  the  thirty- 
flret  of  king  Henry  Vm.,  was  found  seized  of  a  church  and  belfiy, 
chapter-house,  dormitory,  and  dwelling,  with  its  other  appurtenances. 
In  the  sixth  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  granted,  with  a  parcel  of  its  property, 
to  James  Sedgrave,  for  ever,  at  the  annual  rent  of  10s.  lOd. 

Carmelite  friary,  on  the  Meath  side  of  the  river,  and  convenient 
to  the  castle  or  garrison  of  Drogheda.  This  house  was  founded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Drogheda,  for  Carmelites,  in  honor  of  the  blessed 
Virgin. 

In  the  first  year  of  Edward  11.,  it  appears  by  inquisition,  that  the 
corporation  of  Drogheda  had  granted  to  the  friars  of  this  order  a  piece 
of  land  containing  eighty  virgates;  and  on  the  23d  of  June,  1S46, 
Edward  III.  granted  a  license  to  Kichard,  the  son  of  William  Massager, 
of  Drogheda,  permitting  him  to  assign  to  this  house  four  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  same,  with  the  appurtenances,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
and  maintaining  the  lights  burning  in  honor  of  the  blessed  Virgin  in 
this  church. 

In  the  year  1468,  it  was  enacted  by  Parliament,  that  this  convent 
should  for  ever  enjoy  a  chief  rent  of  ten  shillings  yearly,  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  burgesses  of  the  town. 

Part  of  this  friary  was  afterwards  repaired  for  the  service  of  the 
parish,  i,  e,  the  Protestant 

Dnmicorcothri,  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  barony  of  Slane.  This 
church  was  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  over  which  he  appointed  a  St. 
Diermit 

Druimfinchoil,  in  the  ancient  territory  of  Meath.  Archdall  quoting 
the  '^  Trias  Tliaumaturga,'^  says,  that  this  establishment  was  founded  by 
St  Columbkille  and  St.  Lugad,  who  placed  there  the  son  of  Tnchan  as 
abbot.  Lugadius  was  abbot  of  Drumshallon.  No  trace  of  this  house 
exists  nor  of  the  following. 

Druimmacubla,  if  it  ever  existed.    According  to  ArchdalL  St  Sedna 


was  abbot,  A.D.  468.'  Sedxia  or  Bedoniw  irn  •  ^Uwqidfl^ jtf^ 

of  iDDiaoath^. .  See  which)  coimtj  of  Cllaie.  ,;  *  .  '  .^ 

Dnleeky  which  gives  name  to  the  bcrany,  is  four  mileB  Boa&<MBt  of 
Drogheda.  Doleek-Damhliagh,  ^^  a  house  of  stone^"  recorded  ^  tl« 
flist  stractnre  of  stone  for  a  monasterj  in  Ireland. 
.  In  the  calendar  of  Cashell,  St  Eienan,  of  Dnleeki  is  stated  to^  iiaTe 
written  a  life  of  Bt  Patrick.  This  eminent  saint  died,  aecoidiiig  to  As 
Four  Masters,  aJ).  489. 

St  Eoenan  was,  it  seems,  a  native  of  Keath,  and  was'  bsptiaed  bj 
St  Patrick,  when  an  infant  His  birth  is  stated  to  have  ooenn^  abottt 
the  year  44S.  His  episcopacy,  then  at  Doleek,  conld  not  be  earlier  than 
473.  His  family  was  an  illnstrions  one.  The  Kienan  of  Doleek  is  not 
to  be  confoonded  with  another  Kienan,  who  was  a  native  of  Connaoght, 
and  who  went  to  Oanl,  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St  Marttei 
at  Toms,  and  who  is  said  to  have  erected  a  church  in  the  territory  of  ifas 
Engeniansept 

To  the  saint  of  Dnleek  St  Patrick  gave  a  copy  of  the  gospels,  whidi 
was  then  an  inestimable  gift. 

In  the  poem  of  Flann,  of  the  monastery,  preserved  in  the  book  of 
Leaoan,  the  following  passage  occurs,  whii^  shows  us  that  the  honss- 
hold  of  the  national  apostle  consisted  of  persons  who  were  sldllsd 
in  different  arts.  Elsewhere  is  mention  of  his  silversmith,  beU- 
founder,  &c. 


**  Hk  three  mosoiiSi  good  mm  their  intelUgenoei 
CaeoMui,  Cmithneaoh,  Laohraid  atroogi 
They  made  'Damhhliage'  first 
In  Erhi.    Eminent  their  history.'' 

AD.  749,  died  Caerban,  of  Duleek. 

AJD.  778,  died  Fergus,  bishop  of  Dnleek. 

. A.D.  870,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  Gnia,  abbot,  bishop,  anchorits^ 
and  scribe,  died. 

A.D.  878,  plundered  by  the  Danes.  Their  leader,  it  is  related, 
came  to  an  imtimely  end. 

AJ).  1147,  the  steeple  was  injured  by  lightning. 

A  J).  1149,  the  abbey  of  Duleek  was  pillaged  by  the  Danes. 

A.D.  1170,  the  abbot  was  empowered  by  parliament  to  erect  a  wdr 
on  the  river  Boyne. 

A.D.  1171,  the  forces  of  Miles  de  Oogan  committed  frightful  de- 
struction within  this  sanctuary.  But  the  Danes  of  Dublin  (at  this  time 
Qhristians),  whom  Providence  had  now  raised  up  as  a  scourge  against 
the  invaders,  fell  suddenly  upon  de  Cogan  and  his  troops,  and  took 
ample  satisfaetion  for  (lie  saciflegions  outrage  which  he  had  oommittsd. 
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Alter  the  lapse  of  eleven  years  this  monastery  was  rebuilt  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Hugh  de  Lacie,  at  which  time  the  canons  regular  of  St 
Augustine  were  introduced,  an(^  it  became,  moreover,  subject  to  the 
priory  of  Lanthony,  near  Gloucester. 

Its  priors  continued  until  the  period  of  the  general  suppression, 
when  its  possessions,  consisting  of  eighty-three  townlands,  became  a 
sacrifice  to  the  rapacity  of  English  heretics.  Those  immense  posses- 
sions were  granted  to  Sir  Grerald  Moore. 

Priory  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  King 
Edward  UI.,  it  was  found  that  a  priory  for  canons  regular  was  founded 
here,  by  the  family  of  O'Kelley,  long  before  the  English  invasion. 

A.D.  1200,  Gilbert  was  prior. 

A.D.  1380,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  Irishman  should  be  permitted  to 
profess  himself  in  this  prioiy. 

At  the  confiscation,  the  value  of  the  possessions  of  this  prioiy  may 
be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  r^nt,  £66  Is.  8d.  annually,  payable 
by  Henry  Draycot  and  his  heirs,  to  whom  they  were  assigned.  The 
fortunate  adventurer,  Sir  Gerald  Moore,  obtained  of  its  other  posses- 
sions, a  grant  at  the  annual  rent  of  £9  lis.  7d.,  being  obliged  to  main- 
tain' an  archer  on  said  lands  for  ever.  Fidelity  to  England ;  treason  to 
God  and  religion ;  perfidy  and  treachery  to  parents,  aided  by  the  rack 
and  by  the  torture,  by  the  sword  as  well  as  by  the  cannon,  have  heeta 
the  instruments  by  which  that  nation  has  striven  to  implant  the  heresies 
of  her  bastard  queen  on  the  soil  of  Ireland.  Having  failed  to  establish 
them  by  sanguinary  means,  England  tries  the  seductive  charms  of  her 
treasury,  which  the  spoils  of  nations  have  more  than  replenished,  by 
giving  to  the  middle  classes  of  Ireland  a  system  of  godless  education, 
with  which  she  would  soon  undermine  the  ancient  faith  of  Catholic 
Ireland. 

Hospital.  A.D.  1403,  the  custody  of  an  hospital  was  granted  by 
King  Henry  IV.,  to  Tliomas  Scargyl,  together  with  sundry  gardens  in 
the  said  town,  being  part  of  the  possessions  of  St.  Mary  of  Odder  and 
all  profits  belonging  to  the  aforesaid  hospital,  then  seized  in  the  king's 
hands.  To  hold  to  him  the  said  Scargyl,  during  life,  free  of  all  rent 
saving,  however,  all  'taxes  and  impositions  payable  by  the  said  hospital, 
which  the  said  Scargyl  conditioned  to  discharge. 

A.D.  1419,  January  the  29th,  King  Henry  V.  granted  to  John 
Tonour,  the  custody  of  the  house  called  the  Magdalen,  in  Duleek,  with 
all  lands,  rents,  &c.,  thereunto  belonging,  and  then  seized  in  the  king's 
hands,  to  hold  the  same  whilst  they  continued  in  that  state,  free  of  ^all 
rents  and  taxes. 

Dunshaughlin,  in  the  barony  of  Batoath,  and  within  fourteen  miles 
;of  Dublin.    St.  Secundmns,  who  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  and  a  bishop 
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about  439,  fixed  his  residence  at  DmiBhangliliiL  He  is  abo  named  as  la 
nephew  of  St.  Patrick,  by  his  sister  Liemania.  8t.  Seachnal  or  Secim* 
dinus,  died  in  the  year  448,  and  the  seventy-fifth  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
very  wise  and  holy  prelate,  and  the  first  bishop  who  died  in  Ireland* 

A.D.  1026,  Gearr-an-Choggay  preyed  and  sacked  this  abbey.  On  the 
next  succeeding  day,  he  and  his  two  brothers  met  their  merited  fiite 
and  were  all  three  slain. 

A.D.  1027,  the  abbot  Donoghu,  esteemed  the  most  learned  philoso- 
pher in  Ireland,  died  at  Cologne,  in  Germany. 

A.D.  1040,  died  tlie  abbot  Dermod  O'Seachnasy.  , 

A.D.  1043,  the  abbey  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.D.  1152,  the  sept  of  Hy  Bruin  plundered  the  abbey. 

Feartachearbain,  near  Tarah.  A  St  Cerban  is  mentioned  as  bishop 
of  this  place.  His  death  is  assigned  to  the  year  500.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him. 

Indenen,  in  the  territory  of  Bregia  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Slane. 

A.D.  849,  Suarlech,  of  Indennen,  attended  a  convention  at  Armagh| 
with  the  clergy  of  Meath. 

A.D.  902,  died  the  abbot  Ferghil,  who  was  bishop  of  Finnabrach. 

A.D.  920,  died  the  abbot  Maolpoil  MacAililla,  who  was  respected  as 
a  bishop,  anchorite  and  scribe,  and  esteemed  the  most  learned  of  the 
Northern  Irish.  Innismochda,  near  Slane,  was  pillaged  by  the  Danes, 
A.D.  940. 

Kclls,  on  the  river  Blackwater,  gives  its  name  to  the  barony.  Is 
attributed  to  St.  Columbkille,  about  the  year  550 ;  by  others  to  Kellach, 
abbot  of  Ily,  who  took  refuge  there  from  the  ravages  and  attacks  of  the 
Danes,  and  who  is  said  to  have  founded  the  abbey.  However  this  may 
be,  mention  is  made  of  abbots  of  Kells  long  prior  to  his  flight  from  Hy. 

A.D.  692,  Muredach  O'Cricain  was  abbot. 

A.D.  713,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age  the  abbot  Foylcow 
died. 

A.D.  802,  tlie  abbey  of  Kells  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.D.  804,  it  was  rebuilt  in  honor  of  St.  Columba. 

A.D.  806,  the  Danes  having  killed  many  of  the  monks  of  Hy,  the 
abbot  Kellach  sought  safety  in  Ireland. 

A.D,  899,  the  abbey  was  sacked  and  pillaged. 

A.D.  919,  the  Danes  plundered  Kells  and  laid  the  church,  which 
was  of  stone,  level  with  the  ground. 

A.D.  1061,  died  the  blessed  St.  Ciaran,  famed  for  his  great  erudition, 
wisdom  and  exemplary  piety. 

Tliis  abbey  is  remarkable  for  many  memorable  events.  The  Danes, 
having  made  a  fiirious  attack  in  the  year  967  on  this  monastery,  were 
routed  with  great  slaughter  by  O'Neil  the  Great,  Idng  of  Ireland.    In 
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II6S9  the  fiunons  synod  of  Eells  was  held  under  cardinal  Paparo,  at 
which  three  thousand  ecclesiastics  attended,  besides  the  bishops.  The 
abbey  was  destroyed  six  times  by  fire,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  in  a 
style  of  greater  magnificence,  partly  by  the  bounty  of  the  princes  of 
Ireland,  but  chiefly  by  the  revenues  which  were  attached  to  it.  It 
poBsessed  the  most  splendid  library  of  any  monastery  in  the  kingdom, 
Uaving  been  celebrated  for  its  manuscripts,  among  which  was  St.  Co* 
himbkille's  book  of  the  four  Gospels,  adorned  with  gold  and  precious 
stones. 

Eichard  Plunket  was  the  last  abbot,  when  in  1537,  Henry  Vlll 
took  into  his  own  hands  the  extensive  possessions  of  this  abbey.  The 
grants  of  De  Lacie  in  1173  consisted  of  36  townlands.  In  Kells  it  pos- 
sessed 90  acres ;  in  Grangestown,  86  ;  in  Corbally,  82 ;  in  Malerdone, 
16  messuages  and  300  acres ;  in  Kilbride,  220  acres ;  in  Eiltome,  350 
aeres,  together  with  19  rectories.  These  several  possessions  were  granted 
to  Sir  Gerald  Plunkett 

At  Kells  is  still  to  be  seen  St.  Columba's  house,  situated  outside  the 
boundary  wall  of  the  cemetery  on  the  north  side ;  in  its  ground  plan  it 
presents  a  simple  oblong  form  measuring  externally  twenty-three  feet 
nine  inches  in  length  and  twenty-one  in  breadth,  the  walls  being  three 
feet  ten  inches  in  thickness.  It  is  roofed  with  stone,  and  measures  in 
height  from  its  base  to  the  vertex  of  the  gable  thirty-eight  feet.  The 
lower  part  of  the  building  is  arched  semicircularly  with  stone,  and  has 
at  the  east  end  a  small  semicircular-headed  window  about  fifteen  feet 
from  the  ground.  At  the  south-side  is  a  second  window  with  a  triangu- 
lar head  about  the  same  height  from  the  ground,  and  measuring  one 
foot  nine  inches  in  height.  Those  windows  have  a  considerable  splay 
on  the  inside.  The  apartment  placed  between  the  arched  floor  and  the 
slanting  roof  is  six  feet  in  height,  and  appears  to  have  been  originally 
divided  into  three  apartments  of  unequal  size,  of  which  the  largest  is 
lighted  by  a  small  aperture  at  the  east  end.  In  this  chamber  there  is 
a  flat  stone  six  feet  long  and  one  thick,  called  St  Golumba's  penitential 
bed. 

Priory  or  Hospital,  under  the  invocation  of  John  the  Baptist,  was 
founded  by  Walter  de  Lacie,  lord  of  Meath,  in  the  reign  of  king  Richard 
L,  for  Cross-bearers  of  St.  Augustine. 

A.D.  1302,  John  Da  we  was  prior. 

Cornelius  was  the  last  prior.  Its  property,  all  situate  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  was  granted  to  Kichard  Slane,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £14  10s. 

Chantry,  founded  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Columb,  in  Kells,  to 
celebrate  mass  daily.  Was  found  to  have  acquired  property,  contrary 
to  |he  statute,  amounting  to  the  yearly  value  of  £2  ftu  8. 


Efllabbhan,  in  the  nortlieni  put  of  Meaih.    Bt 
this  church.    Nothiiiginore  iflknownof  it  .    .  ,j.iiv 

Kill-ailbhe,  of  Senchua,  <<lli6  church  of  Ailbe,"  ,whidi  k 
to  St.  Abbhan.    Its  name  poiiils  out  die  fbimder.    HiideRlik'ii 
at  A.D.  646.  ^  .,^-tI 

Eilleen,  in  the  barcmy  of  Skrine,  two  milee  aontii  of  Tttmh^  giviMk*^ 
title  to  the  iiEunily  of  Fingal.  Near  the  castle,  wlueh  De  Xade  bnl^ 
A^D.  1180,  was  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Yiigin  -Mary,  'beaotifiit^r 
carved  and  in  the  pointed  style.  Hie  east  window  was  large  and^af 
considerable  height,  and  west  pt  the  church  were  two  toweoL .  Tbe 
ruins  of  many  ancient  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen,  with  sereral  fignvoiJa 
the  episcopal  habit  and  mitres  on  Hidr  heads. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  Killeen  in  wiiich  seven  bishops  are  in- 
terred. ..  M 

Oanons  of  Bt  Augostine.  St  Endeus  or  Enda  founded  an  abhtf 
at  Eollmaine.    He  also  founded  the  monastery  of  Anan,. which  see.    '.  ' 

St  Sidonius  is  honored  here  on  the  9th  of  March.  St  Sedna,  ^ 
son  of  Neman,  was  a.bbot  in  the  year  694. 

Nunnery  of,  was  built  by  St  Enda  for  his  nster  Oarecha,  alias  Fmt. 
chea,  who  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  died,  according  to  the  fioar 
Masters,  A.D.  678.    Her  memory  has  been  held  in  high  yeneratiooDu 

KiUdu^nagloin.  Among  the  scholars  of  the  iUnstrious  St  Einniaii 
of  Olonard  is  mentioned-  Mogenoch,  who  piobably  is  tbe  Meuoe,.a 
Briton,  who  followed  him  to  Ireland.  He  was  bishop  of  this  place,  and 
his  memory  was  nevered  on  the  26th  of  December. 

Killmainham-beg,  in  the  barony  of  Kells.  In  the  reign  of  king 
Bichard  L,  Walter  de  Lacie,  lord  of  Meath,  founded  this  monasteiy  tat 
knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

A.D.  1293,  Mar  John,  of  St  Bottulph,  was  preceptor. 

AD.  1826,  friar  Roger  Utlaugh,  was  preceptor. 

A.D.  1688,  an  inquisition  found  this  commandery  in  a  ruinous  stale, 
owing  to  the  devastations  committed  by  Sir  Thomas  Bamewall,  knight| 
his  son  Alexander,  and  Sir  Thomas  Cusack. 

In  the  thirty-third  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Patrick 
Bamewall,  knight,  for  the  term  of  sixty-one  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
fifty  marcs  for  the  first  twenty-one  years,  and  £68  12s.  2id  Irish  money 
for  the  remainder  of  the  said  term. 

Killmainham-wood,  in  the  barony  of  Kells.  The  &mily  of  Pk«ston 
founded  this  commandeiy  for  i^ights  Hospitallers,  in  the  18th  centoiy. 

A.D.  1587,  September  23d,  a  lease  of  the  said  commandexy.WM 
made  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  to  Henry  Duke,  at  the  yeaily 
rent  of  £4  10s. 

Killschire,  in  the  barony  of  ]B[ell8|  bordering  on  Westmeath.    lEhis. 
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dinrch  was  erected  under  the  invocation  of  the  holy  virgin  St.  Schiria, 
whose  name  it  bears.  She  was  venerated  on  the  24th  of  March,  while 
Coicaria  Caoin,  a  sister  of  hers,  is  not  met  with  in  the  calendars.  They 
wore  the  daughters  of  an  Eugene,  who  was  great-grandson  to  Fergus^  a 
broiher  of  Neil  Negilliach.    St  Schiria  was  living  in  580 

A.D.  745,  died  the  abbot  Dubdaleithe  Nagraifhe. 

A.D.  750,  died  the  abbot  Daolgus. 

A.D.  866,  died  the  bishop,  the  first  and  only  one  at  Killschire,  St. 
Conall,  son  of  Fiachna,  prince  of  East  Meath,  and  of  the  royal  blood  of 
Ireland.  The  memory  of  St.  Conall  was  revered  in  the  isle  of  Arran, 
wh^re  he  is  interred  with  the  three  other  beautiful  saints  of  Ireland,  in 
tlie  same  tomb.    See  Arran,  county  of  Galway.  i 

Many  of  the  Irish  saints,  when  their  last  days  were  near,  repaired  to 
this  island,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  journey  to  eternity,  and  to  have 
the  assistance  of  those  holy  men  who  served  God  in  this  famed  retreat 
of  contemplation  and  sanctity. 

A.D.  920,  died  the  abbot  Aligns. 

A.D.  949,  the  Danes  plundered  and  pillaged  this  abbey. 
•    A.D.  951,  Godfrid,  son  of  Sitric,  at  the  head  qfthe  Danes,  did  again 
flpoil  the  abbey. 

lasmuUen,  in  the  barony  of  Skrine,.  about  two  miles  north  of  Tarah. 
Alicia,  sister  to  Eichard  de  la  Comer,  bishop  of  Meath,  founded  the 
Bimnery  of  Lismullen  for  canonesses  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the  year  1240, 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  prior  of  Newtown,  near  Trim,  having  enfeoffed  the  said  bishop 
irith  the  lands  of  Dunsenkill,  reserving  only  to  himself  and  the  priory 
two  pounds  of  wax,  or  in  lieu,  twelvepence  annually,  the  bishop  made 
a  grant  of  the  same  to  this  nunnery. 

A.D.  1322,  the  lady  prioress,  Eleonora,  sued  John,  bishop  of  Meath, 
for  the  advowson  of  Paynstown-DuUard,  near  Tyanoure,  of  which  a 
former  prioress,  Alicia,  was  seized  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HL,  and  also 
for  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Ardmulchan. 

A.D.  1347,  this  year,  the  prioress  claimed  sundry  privileges  in  the 
lands  of  Lismolyn,  Belegrene  and  Ardcath. 

A.D.  1470,  Margaret  was  prioress.  This  nunnery  paid  to  the  bishop 
of  Meath  six  marcs  proxies. 

Maria  Cusacke  was  the  last  lady  prioress. 

Sir  Thomas  Luttrell,  of  Luttrellstown,  Thomas  Gusack,  Gterald,  earl 
of  Kildare,  and  Eobert  Harrison,  were  the  grantees  of  the  very 
extensive  possessions  of  this  nunnery,  which  were  then  worth  £32 
156.  lOd. 

Lough-shillen  adjoins  the  county  of  Meath,  Westmeath  and  Oavan. 
On  an  island  in  this  lake,  near  to  the  county  of  Meath,  the  ruins  of 
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largo  monastic  buildings  are  yet  to  be  seen.    To  whom  tbe  merit  of  ifi 
erection  is  due,  is  not  known.    It  is  now  a  burial-plaoe  of  note. 

Navan,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Blackwater  and  tiie  Bojne.  It  gives 
name  to  the  barony.  The  monastery  of  Kavan,  for  canons  regular  df 
St.  Augustine,  was  either  founded  or  rebuilt  by  Jooeline  Nangle,  about 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.    If  it  had  existed  previously,  cannot  be  determined. 

Navan  was  formerly  a  town  of  high  repute,  and  had  been  walled  by  « 
Hugh  de  Lacie. 

Christian  O'Loddan  was  abbot  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 

A.D.  1284,  Richard  was  abbot. 

A.D.  1346,  Thomas  was  abbot. 

A.D.  1391,  John  de  Warren  was  elected  abbot. 

A.D.  1450,  John  Bole  was  abbot,  who  procured  a  bull  from  Pope 
Nicholas  v.,  granting  certain  indulgences  to  all  persons  undertaking 
pilgrimages  to  this  abbey,  or  contributing  to  adorn  or  repair  it 

A.D.  1509,  Peter  Manne  was  abbot. 

A.D.  1512,  Patrick  Cantwell  was  abbot. 

A.D.  1539,  an  annual  pension  of  fifteen  pounds  was  granted  to 
Tliomas  Wafer,  the  last  abbot.  On  the  site  of  this  abbey  a  horse-bai^ 
rack  has  been  erected  for  troopers,  to  do  duty  there,  instead  of  the 
meek  servants  of  the  gospel. 

This  priory,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  were  granted 
at  an  annual  rent  to  Eobert  Dillon. 

Newtown,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  town,  and  half  a  mile  below 
Trim.  Simon  de  Eochfort,  bishop  of  Meath,  founded  this  priory  for 
canons  regular  of  St.  Victor.  He  also  erected  the  church  into  a  cathe- 
dral, which  he  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

A.D.  1206,  William  was  the  first  prior. 

A.D.  1224,  Simon,  the  founder,  was  interred  here. 

A.D.  1240,  Simon  was  prior.    See  LismuUen. 

A.D.  1365,  the  prior,  Tliomas  Scurlock,  was  elected  abbot  of  St  • 
Thomas's,  Dublin. 

A.D.  1464,  Nicholas  Herbert  was  prior. 

A.D.  1516,  Henry  Garnet  was  prior. 

A.D.  1528,  Thomas  Browne  was  prior. 

Laurence  White  was  the  last  prior,  when,  in  the  twenty-ninth  of 
Henry  VIH.  this  priory,  with  five  hundred  acres  of  arable  land  and 
pasture,  and  the  rectories  of  ,  Galtrim,  Tillanoge  and  Fennor  were 
granted  to  Robert  Dillon,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £16  5s.  9d.  One 
lumdred  acres  in  Moyvalley,  part  of  the  possessions  of  this  priory,  were 
conferred  on  Gerald,  earl  of  Ealdare. 
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The  prior  of  Kewtown  sat  as  a  baron  of  parliament,  and  was  the 
third  ecclesiastic  in  dignity. 

Priory  of  St  John  the  Baptist  was  erected  in  the  thirteenth  centnry, 
unnder  the  invocation  of  the  holy  precursor,  for  cross-bearers.  The 
tnfihops  of  Meath  were  either  the  launders  or  benefactors  of  this 
lionse.  * 

Edmond  Dillon,  fourth  brother  to  Sir  Bartholomew,  who  was  made 
diief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  1513,  was  prior  of  this  house  and  of 
^Luake. 

The  prior  of  this  house  paid  annually  to  the  bishop  of  Meath,  half  a 
marc,  proxies.  The  priory  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and 
oantignous  to  the  bridge.  The  ruins  are  extensive,  though  not  remark- 
able for  regularity  of  style,  nor  have  they  much  appearance  of  a  reli- 
gious foundatioD.  A  square  castle  adjoins  the  bridge,  whence  a  regular 
range  of  building  aloug  the  water's  edge,  extends  to  another  castle  at 
die  east  end,  near  which  is^the  east  window  of  a  small  chapel  of  a  light 
triple  form,  and  on  the  road-side  is  a  very  neat  turret,  built  in  an  octa- 
gon form. 
.  This  priory  and  possessions  were  given  to  Itobert  Dillon. 

Nuadchonbhail.  Archdall,  relying  on  the  authority  of  Oolgan, 
awires  us,  that  this  ancient  abbey  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne,  between  Drogheda  and  Trim.  St.  Fachtna  was  abbot  of  this 
monastery,  and  whose  festival  is  observed  on  the  19th  of  January. 

Odder,  in  the  barony  of  Skrine,  and  two  miles  south  of  Tarah.  Tlie 
family  of  Bamewall  founded  thi^  nunnery  iji  honor  of  St.  Brigid,  pa- 
troness of  Ireland,  for  canonesses  regular  of  St.  Augustine,  to  whom,  in 
the  year  1195,  Pope  Celestine  lU.  granted  a  confirmation  of  their  pos- 
sessions.   Several  cells  of  nuns  were  annexed  to  this  house. 

The  prior  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Louth  had  the  first  voice  in  elect- 
ing the  abbess  of  this  house,  by  letters  patent,  dated  in  the  year  1418. 

This  nunnery  paid  annually  one  marc  to  the  bishop.  Its  last 
prioress  was  Margaret  Silke,  who  wa^  with  her  nuns,  plundered  by  the 
royal  robbers  of  the  English  throne,  of  75  messuages,  1289  acres 
of  arable,  pasture,  moor,  meadow,  lands  which  were  leased  to  James 
Stanihurst,  and  on  their  reversion  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  they  were 
granted  for  ever  to  Eichard  Power  and  his  heirs,  to  hold  by  fealty,  at 
the  annual  rent  of  £19  5s.  Irish. 

Pierstown,  in  the  barony  of  Duleek,  five  miles  south  of  that  town. 
It  seems  that  it  was  anciently  called  Lecknagh,  and  that  it  was,  accord- 
ing to  Conry,  founded  A.D.  750.  Of  this  and  the  next  religious  house 
there  is  little  or  no  account. 

Rathossain,  near  the  west  gate  of  Trim.  St  Oasan,  whose  name 
occurs  in  the  Irish  calendars,  at  February  17th,  in  some  of  which  he  is 
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cftDed  a  bishop,  died  in  686.    He  it  8«id  to  liaTe  been  Ifi  ^ffMoAdBE  of 

King  Leogaire.  •.  -^iH 

Batoath,  in  the  barony  to  which  it  giv^i  name ;  Ite  rt&ui  of  ilvliieh 

are  Bcareely  perceptible.  *  .  "i  v*j 

The  abbey  of  St  Mary  Magd^ene,  nett  liiie  town,  Irhl^  ^idtbbi^ 

1456,  was  found  seized,  in  the  year  1538,  of  forty  acres  of  land,  kaaliiM 

Yalneda.  8d.  .    -r  :  .  ,- 

CSiantry,  in  the  parish  church  of  St  lliomai  the  Apofcde^  waaibttiJi^ 
« .  contrary  to  the  statute,  to  have  acquired  possessions  to  the  y%linf  v  ^ 
thirlgr  shillingw  sterling. 

Boseach  or  Itosse,  south-east  of  Tarah,  ab6ut  a  mile.  St  CoeniiV 
Breac  was  abbot  of  this  house.  He  had  been,  the  Intimate  ftieiid  d 
St  Pechin. 

Ooeman  died,  A.D.  615,  and  on  the  14th  of  September. 

A.D.  717,  died  Cuarinan,  of  Bosse,  on  the*  10th  of  April. 

Skrine  gives  name  to  the   barony ;  called  the  shrine  of  St 
luml)a. 

Hie  relics  of  St  Columbkille  brought  to  Ireland  by  Dermit,  abbots 
of  Hy,  A.D.  881,  might  have  been  deposited  here,  befim  their  xemoYil 
to  Down. 

Hie  ancient  town  of  Skrine  has  become  nearly  depopulated.  TbiS'' 
ancient  sanctuaries -gave  many  of  the  Irish  towns  life  and  vigor. 

A.D.  1175,  Adam  de  Feypo  erected  a  castle  in  this  town. 

Abbey  of  canons  regular.  A.D.  1027,  this  abbey  was  plundered  by 
the  Danes. 

A.D.  1087,  they  renewed  their  depredations. 

A.D.  1058,  again  plundered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Teffia,  (ArdagL) 

A.D.  1152,  it  was  again  wasted  and  destroyed. 

Eremites  of  St  Augustine.  A.D.  1341,  Lord  Francis  de  Feipo 
granted  to  those  friars  certain  lands,  bounded  to  the  west  by  his  own 
park,  to  the  east  and  south  by  his  holdings  and  land,  and  by  William 
Gtonnets,  to  the  north,  for  the  space  and  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  at 
the  rent  of  a  peppercorn,  annually.  And  the  said  Lord  Francis  made 
a  farther  grant  of  twelve  acres,  near  the  village  of  Ponetown,  at  the 
annual  rent  of  12d.,  with  pasturage  for  three  horses,  in  his  own  pasture 
of  Skrine,  for  the  aforesaid  term. 

On  the  surrender  of  this  friary,  the  thirty-first  of  Henry  VUL,  the 
prior  was  seized  of  a  church  and  belfry,  chapter-house,  dormitory,  hall, 
two  chambers,  a  stone  house,  kitchen,  cemetery,  stable,  and  a  paxic, 
containing  one  acre,  of  no  value,  besides  reprises ;  a  messuage,  garden, 
fifteen  acres  of  arable  land,  five  of  pasture,  and  three  stangs  of  mefti- 
dow ;  annual  value,  29s.  lOd. 
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Hub  friaryy.with  its  poeeessions,  was  granted  for  ever  to  Thomas 
Cnsack. 

Lord  de  Feipo,  about  the  year  1342,  founded  a  perpetual  chantry  in 
the  aforesaid  town  of  Skrine,  for  the  health  of  his  soul,  and  that  of  his 
irifiB,  £yl  de  Verdon,  and  for  his  ancestors  and  successors.  By  the 
plunder  of  the  church,  the  pious  intention  of  the  founder  has  been  fins- 
trftted,  and  some  minister  of  English  heresy,  together  with  his  wife  and 
children,  enjoys  the.  firuits  of  this  chantry,  and  moreover  declares  the . 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  idolatrous,  transubstantiation  a  figment,  and  purga- 
ttny  all  nonsense,  as  the  private  spirit  assures  hin^  that  there  is  no  me- 
dium between  the  narrow  path  to  heaven  and  the  broad  way  to  hell. 

.  81ane,  six  miles  west  of  Drogheda,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Boyne.  It  was  formerly  a  town  of  note  and  a  borough  in  the  palatinate 
of  Meath. 

On  the  hill  of  Slane,  visible  from  the  heights  of  Tarah,  St  Patrick, 
in  violation  of  a  standing  law,  enkindled  a  fire,  by  which  he  attracted 
die  notice  of  the  monarch  and  the  court.    See  diocese  of  Meath. 

St  Ere  was  bishop  of  Slane. 

Dagobert,  king  of  Austrasia  (a  part  of  France),  was  sent  to  Ireland 
by  Grimoald,  mayor  of  the  palace,  to  be  instructed,  and  is  said  to  have 
remained  in  Slane  many  years,  until  he  was  recalled  and  placed  on  the 
throne. 

A.D.  746,  the  first  abbot  of  this  monastery,  whose  name  is  preserved 
in  history,  was  Colman,  son  of  Faelan,  and  called  the  Briton. 

A.D.  797,  died  the  abbot  Aillil,  son  of  Cormac,  a  man  skilled  in  phi- 
losophy, and  who  was  an  upright  and  learned  judge. 

A.D.  838,  the  Danes  plundered  this  abbey. 

A.D.  854,  Sodamna,  bishop  pf  Slane,  was  martyred  by  the  Danes. 
.  A.D.  947,  the  Danes  received  a  great  defeat  in  this  town,  where 
Blacar,  their  commander,  with  sixteen  hundred  of  his  men,  were  slain 
in  battle. 

A.D.  948,  the  Danes  set  fire  to  the  abbey,  and  Probus,  the  prelector 
of  ihe  school  of  Slane,  lost  his  life,  together  with  several  of  his  holy 
oompanions ;  and  the  pastoral  staff  of  St.  Ere,  and  many  other  relics  of 
Ihe  saints,  and  the  best  beU  in  Ireland,  were  wholly  consumed. 

Probus  or  Caenachair  was  tlie  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Patrick, 
written  in  two  books,  and  which  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  circum- 
stantial and  correct  records  which  has  been  handed  down  on  that  inter- 
esting subject.  This  eminent  man  was  chief  lecturer  in  the  schools  of 
Slane,  in  this  year,  and  having  taken  shelter  in  the  belfiy  of  the  church, 
with  many  others,  was  consigned  to  the  fiames. 

A.D.  1042,  this  year  Eochagan,  a  celebrated  author,  professor  of 
Swords,  and  archdeacon  of  this  abbey,  died  at  Cologne. 
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A.D.  1170,  MacHonoiigh,  king  of  LdMlor,  with  ft  bo^J.  ^ihft  JBoig- 

lish,  led  on  by  Earl  Strongbow,  burned  and  sacked  the  town.  '  I^ 

A.D.  1176,  the  English  forces  repiMted  their  baxUritieB.  T^ 
seem  to  have  been  more  cmel  than  the  Danes,  who  gemendly  were  o(tt: 
tent  with  canying  off  the  moveable  propertjr'of  those  jdaces  whiiali.tljlf^ 
ravaged.  The  English  depredators  not  only  seiied  the  moveable^  bri^ 
they  also  took  possession  of  the  immoveable  property  of  the  ooantiir' 
wiAont  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  native  Irishy  whom  thegr  iIbo  pnt-^ 
death.  '  > 

Dermot  MacMonogh,  who  was  the  Kero  of  Ireland^  died  an  cwftd 
death.  By  his  plunder  of  the  churches  he  added  crime  to  erime,  saoiip 
lege  to  sacrilege,  and  like  his  prototype  Kero,  gloated  over  the  misfor- 
tunes which  his  crimes  and  oppressions  brought  on  the  unhappy  land 
that  gave  him  birth. 

Strongbow,  to^  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Eva  in  marriagei  died 
also  a  death  which  his  crimes  against  the  sanctuaries  of  Ireland  well  da-* 
served.  • 

The  abbey  of  Slane  was  rebuilt  with  some  degree  of  elegance  in  the . 
year  1612,  having  been  refouiided  for  Franciscans  of  the  third  order,  by 
Ohristopher  Fleming,  lord  of  Slane,  and  his  wife,  Eliaabeth  Btudde,  • 
who,  finding  Malachy  and  Donagh  O'Brine  friars  of  the  same  order 
dwelling  in  the  ancient  hermitage  of  St.  Ere,  removed  them  to  this  new 
house,  having  obtained  a  proper  and  sufiScient  license  for  so  doing. 

In  the  present  remains  of  lord  Slane's  building  are  several  firagments 
of  the  ancient  abbey,  and  many  of  the  architraves  were  evidently  cut 
out  of  the  ornamental  parts,  particularly  one  with  the  appearance  of  a 
head  crowned. 

In  the  thirty-second  of  Henry  YUL,  the  prior  of  Slane  was  seized  of 
a  church  and  belfiy,  dormitory,  garden,  and  two  closes  containing  one 
acre,  annual  value  18s.  The  family  of  Fleming  obtained  it  by  grant 
It  subsequently  became  forfeited  in  the  year  1641,  and  was  given  to  the 
&mily  of  the  marquis  of  Conyngham. 

Togh-eman,  so  called  from  St  Eman.  There  had  been  an  EmaB| 
who  was  maternal  uncle  to  St  Columba,  placed  over  the  monastery  of 
Himba,  which  had  been  a  favorite  retreat  with  the  dove  of  the  Irish 
church.  Another  Eman  was  abbot  of  Torey  island,  on  the  coast  of 
Donegal,  and  another  is  revered  at  Bathnew,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
on  the  18th  of  August 

St  O'Dran  is  also  mentioned  as  abbot  of  Togheman.  See  Lettraeh 
O'Dran,  county  of  TGpperary. 

Teghsinche.  St.  Abbhan  is  said  to  have  founded  this'  establish- 
ment for  St  Sincha,  who,  it  seems,  was  abbess  of  Sells,  and  who  died 
in  697. 
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Teltown  or  Killtalton,  or  Teaghtelle.  See  the  latter  in  county  of 
Westmeath. 

.  Trevet,  in  the  barony  of  Skrine,  and  three  miles  south-east  of  Tarah. 
Hugh  de  Lacie  rebuilt  this<ancient4own,  in  which  he  planted  a  colony 
of  his  English  adherents.  The  founder  of  its  ancient  monastery  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  very  old,  and  existed  in  the  time  of  St.  Columba, 
though  it  did  not  belong  to  his  order. 

A.D.  734,  died  Cuannan  O'Bessair,  the  remarkable  scribe  of  Treyet. 

A.D.  769,  died  Forannan,  another  scribe,  and  bishop  of  Treret 

A.D.  808,  died  the  abbot  Conall 

A.D.  848,  died  the  abbot  St.  Cormac,  son  of  ConalL 

A.D.  885,  died  the  abbot  Maolpatrick,  a  learned  scribe. 
•    A.D.  898,  died  Suarlech,  anchorite,  and  bishop  of  Trevet. 

A.D.  917,  the  Danes  spoiled  the  abbey  and  barbarously  murdered 
the  abbot  Indrech  Inreachta. 

A.D.  1004,  the  abbot  St.  Aedh,  a  professor  of  divinity,  closed  an  ex- 
amplary  life,  at  Armagh,  and  was  there  interred  with  much  funeral 
honor.     Colgan  calls  him  a  bishop,  a  wise  man  and  a  stranger. 

A.D,  1146,  the  abbey  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.D.  1162,  the  people  of  Hy-Bru^n  plundered  it 

The  English,  under  Hugh  de  Lacie,  erected  here  a  large  church  in 
honor  of  St.  Patiick,  now  in  ruins,  many  fragments  of  beautiful  menu- 
niAnts  and  tombs  still  remaining. 

Trim,  in  the  barony  of  ]N^avan,  and  situated  on  tbe  Boyne.  St.  Lo- 
man  the  founder  of  the  see  of  Trim  in  die  7th  century. 

A.D.  741,  on  the  17th  of  February,  died  the  bishop  St.  Cormac,  the 
•on  of  Colman.  This  saint  has  been  conibunded  with  Cormac,  archbishop 
of  Armagh. 

Cormac,  of  Trim,  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  royal  house  of  the 
Kialls.  Three  brothers  of  his  are  mentioned  in  the  Irish  annals,  Ru- 
mond,  a  very  wise  man,  deeply  skilled  in  history  and  antiquities,  and 
who  died,  A.D.  743.  In  the  annals  of  Tighemach,  his  death  is  thus 
recorded  *  ^^  Human  MacColman  poeta  optimus  quievit."  Kuman  is 
styled  by  Irish  annalists,  the  Virgil  of  Ireland.  St.  Baitellach,  abbot  of 
Trim,  whose  death  is  marked  at  the  oth  of  October,  762 ;  and  Ossan,  a 
priest,  whose  death  is  not  dated,  and  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
his  namesake  of  Rath-Ossan. 

A.D.  1110,  died  Flann  O'Ejonedha,  dean  and  abbot  of  Trim,  and  a 
poet  in  high  esteem. 

A.D.  1444,  great  miracles  were  wrought  before  the  image  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  which  was  preserved  in  this  abbey.  Sight  was  restored 
to  the  blind,  speech  to  the  dumb,  and  the  use  of  their  limbe  to  the  weak 
md  decrepit. 
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BiIb  !b  xiot  to  be  ircmdered  at,  in  otfifl^  dtmirtrte  tjik^ 
recorded.    On  the  28d  of  July,  1418,  a  Swin^  soldier  stmck:  irifll  ^ 
dtt^l^ier  a  stone  image  of  the  blessed '\nrgiii  plaised  at  dM  <Mi^^  ' 

^^rne  anx  Onrs"  and  the  ''rue  de^Balle^m^CtoniptiS"  ^  Krh^ 
the  blow  made  the  blood  spout  ibrth  iii  abimdanoe  fitmi  the 
sCatne."  Similar  occurrences  hare  taken  place  In  Italy,  atid  a'  M» 
years  ago  the  conversion  of  a  Jew,  Honsieor  *Batfaboil|  noir  H  priesl^' 
suddenly  took  place  in  Rome,  having  been  Tiewhig  'a  paiMin^  of  liie 
blessed  Yirigin,  who  appeal^  to  him,  while  Us  friend  waa  pti^yiiig  at 
the  great  altar  of  the  church  of  St  Andrew  delle  RtttlA.      :'     ^     ' 

A.D.  1454,  Bobort  Acton,  senior;  a  oanoh  of  fhili  hoose^ 'was' Elected 
abbot 

A.D.  1464,  numerous  mirades  were  wrought  in  presence  of  dm 
image: 

A.D.  1484,  a  parliament  was  held  in  Trim* 

A.D.  1588,  the  fiunous  image  of  the  Yirgin  Mary  was  publidty 
burned.  The  four  Mastere  record  the  proceedings  of  this  memoiabie 
year  in  the  fi>llowing  words : 

'^  A  heresy  and  a  new  error  sprang  up  in  England  through  pride, 
vain-gloiy,  avarice  and  lust,  and  through  many  strange  sciences,  so  that 
the  men  of  England  went  into  opposition  to  the  Pope  and  to  Borne. 
They  at  the  same  time  adopted  various  opinions,  and  (amoAg  othen)  tils 
old  law  of  Moses  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  people ;  and  they  styled  tliB 
king  the  chUf  head  of  the  Chwrch  of  Ood  m  his  aion  hinffdom.  New 
laws  and  statutes  were  enacted  by  the  king  and  parliament  according 
to  their  own  wilL  They  destroyed  the  orders  to  whom  worldly  posses- 
sions were  allowed,  namely,  the  monks,  canons,  nuns,  brethren  of  the 
Cross,  and  the  four  poor  orders,  the  minora,  preachers,  Carmelites  aiid 
Augustinians ;  and  the  lordships  and  livings  of  all  these  were  taken  up 
for  the  king.  They  broke  down  the  monasteries,  and  sold  their  roo& 
and  bells,  so  that  from  Arran  of  the  saints  to  the  Iccian  sea  (between 
France  and  England)  there  was  not  one  monastery  that  was  not  broken 
and  shattered  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  Ireland,  of  which  the  Eng- 
lish took  no  notice  or  heed.  They  afterwards  burned  the  images,  shrines 
and  relics  of  the  saints  of  Ireland  and  England.  Thej  likewise  burned 
the  celebrated  image  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  at  l>im,  which  used  to 
perform  wonders  and  miracles,  which  used  to  heal  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  the  crippled,  and  persons  affected  witib  all  kinds  of  diseases ;  and 
they  also  burned  the  staff  of  Jesus,  which  was  in  Dublin,  performing 
miracles  from  St  Patrick's  time  to  the  present,  and  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  Oirist,  while  he  was  among  men  (said  to  have  been  given  )o 
St  Patrick  in  the  island  of  Lerins).  They  also  appointed  archbishofi 
and  sub-bishops  for  themselves,  and  though  great  was  thg  paHBrtutioi 
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of  the  Eoman  emperors  agaixiBt  the  church,  scarcely  had  there  ever 
come  80  great  a  persecution  as  this  from  Borne  (when  Pagan).  So  that 
it  k  impossible  to  narrate  or  tell  its  description,  unless  it  should  be  nar- 
imted  bj  those  who  saw  it." 

Anthony  St.  Leger,  knight,  and  Richard  Hayne,  obtained  the  posses- 
sions of  this  monastery  from  Elizabeth. 

The  steeple,  usually  called  the  yellow  steeple,  was  a  lofty  and  hand- 
iome  square  tower,  one  half  of  which  was  demolished  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, against  whom  it  held  out  a  considerable  time  as  a  garrison. 

Oray  friary,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Bonaventure,  was  originally 
founded  by  John  King,  for  the  order  of  strict  observants.  Others  say  it 
was  founded  by  the  Plunketts.  The  Observantines  refonned  this  house 
before  the  year  1325. 

A.D.  1830,  the  Boyne  overflowing  its  banks,  the  building  was  under- 
mined and  a  great  part  of  it  fell. 

Maurice  was  the  last  prior,  who  was  found  seized  of  the  church  and 
steeple,  a  dormitory,  hall,  three  chambers,  and  sundry  other  offices 
within  the  precincts  and  of  no  value.  Its  possessions  in  land,  about  one 
hundred  acres,  &c.,  with  appurtenances,  were  granted  to  Lodwyche 
O^idyr,  parson  of  Roslaye,  John  Moryc,  panBon  of  Walterstown,  and 
John  Wakely,  at  the  annual  rent  of  28.  lOd.  Irish  money« 

This  friary  has  been  totally  demolished.    In  the  church  of  tliis  friary 
were  hold  before  the  erection  of  a  session  house  on  its  site. 

Father  Richard  Plunkctt,  who  wrote  an  Irisli  Dictionary,  now  in  the 

lie  library  of  Dublin,  resided  in  this  convent. 

Dominican  friary,  situated  near  the  gate  leading  to  Athboy,  was 
founded  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  A.D.  1263,  by  GkK>ffrey  de  Gtone- 
▼ille,  lord  of  Meath. 

A.D.  12S5,  a  general  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  here. 

A.D.  1291,  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the  feast  of  St  Matthew,  a 
general  meeting  was  held  in  this  abbey,  the  four  archbishops,  bishops, 
deans,  &c.,  attending,  and  enacting  measures  for  the  good  of  the  Irish 
church. 

A.D.  1308,  the  founder  of  this  abbey  assumed  the  habit  of  the  order. 
In  1273,  he  had  been  viceroy  of  Ireland. 

A.D.  1314,  died  the  pious  founder,  and  was  interred  here. 

A.D.  1315,  a  general  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  here. 

AD.  1368,  the  church  was  consumed  by  fire. 

A.D.  1418,  Mathew  Ilussey,  baron  of  Qaltrim,  and  a  great  bene- 
foctor  of  this  convent,  was  interred  here. 

A.D.  1446,  in  a  parliament  held  here,  it  was  enjoined  that  the 
Irish  should  not  wear  shirts  stained  with  saffron. 

A  J).  1484-87  and  1491,  parliaments  were  held  here. 
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AJ>.  1756,  Sir  Arthur  Oole,  ciwted  BiMraa  Buelftgli  bj  Oeoigi  i, 
ooenpied  the  potseeuaiw  of  this  abbejjr*  >« 

There  were  at  this  time  sevea  friais  m  the  TioiniAjr  of  their  oenventc 
Patrick  Ljiiham,  prior,  Michael  Wynn,  Thomas  fimey,  pastor  of  the 
parish  of  Donorei  Thomas  Curtis,  Philip  CBeilly,  William  Ghruieap  and 
Yincent  Ooffey., 

Brethren  of  the  cross,  croes-bearers.  This  prioix  was  dedicated  to 
St  John  the  Baptist  A  bishop  of  Heath  ia  said  to  have  been  thai 
founder,  and  his  succeasors  in  the  see  were  great  bene&eton  to  it 

The  last  prior,  Hussey,  with  his  brethren,  abaad<»ied  their  monas- 
tery on  the  4th  of  February,  and  in  the  twentgrHBeyenth  of  Henry  TUL 
Its  possessions  were  a  church  and  belfiy,  chapter-house,  dormitoiy,  hall, 
three  chambers,  a  store,  kitchen,  stable,  and  cemetery,  threegardens,  with 
an  orchard  within  the  precincts.  These  and  other  appurtenances  were 
granted  for  ever  to  Sir  Thomas  Cusack,  knight,  at  the*  anniuil  rent  of 
8s«  6d*  LiBh. 

Tbis  priory  was  a  truly  magnificent  building. 

Nunnery,  founded  in  Trim,  but  no  account  of  its  history  remains. 

Greek  church.  An  ancient  church  existed  here  of  old*  A  fiuA 
which  shows  that  Ireland  was  the  mart  of  literature,  and  that  students 
from  all  quarters  of  Europe  flocked  to  her  celebrated  schools. 

Ohantry.  A  perpetual  chantry  was  founded  in  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Patrick.  Oontraiy  to  the  statute,  they,  the  priests,  acquired  a  castlsi 
and  ten  messuages  in  Trim,  with  eight  tenements  and  ten  acres  of  land 
in  Dondcrry  and  Irishtown,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  In  return  for  the 
intention  of  the  founder,  some  meek  minister  of  the  reformed  creed 
must  be  incited  by  the  private  spirit  to  curse  pope  and  popery,  as  well 
as  execrate  that  fiuth  which  prompted  the  pious  bequest  which  gircs 
him  aliment,  while  he  may  be  celebrating  the  victories  of  the  '^  glo- 
rious and  immortal  memory"  in  a  bumper  of  genuine  Boyne  water. 

Tullen.  A.D.  650,  died  Camich,  principal  of  the  monastery  of 
Tullen. 

A  JD.  046,  the  Danes  plundered  Tullen. 

AJD.  951,  Ootfrid  and  the  Danes  of  Dublin  plundered  the  monas- 
tery. On  his  return  to  Dublin,  he  and  his  army  were  surprised  by  the. 
Irish,  routed,  and  obliged  to  leave  their  plunder  behind. 

AJD.  1170,  Dermot  Mac  Murrough,  king  of  Leinster,  and  the  T<^T^gli«A 
under  Strongbow,  burned  and  plundered  TuUen. 
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OOUNTY  OP  MONAGHAK. 


Clones,  founded  by  St.  Tighemach.    See  Clones  or  Clogher. 

St.  Feidlihm,  the  third  in  succession,  as  bishop,  was  interred  neair 
him,  in  the  church. 

A.D.  714,  died  the  abbot  Cele  T^amach. 

A.D.  747,  died  the  abbot  St  Dichull. 

A.D.  773,  died  the  abbot  St.  Fionaii. 

A.D.  805,  died  the  holy  abbot  Gormgall. 

A.D.  839,  died  the  abbot  and  bishop  Joseph,  of  Rossmore,  who  pre- 
sided over  several  monasteries,  and  was  esteemed  an  excellent  writer. 

A.D.  1095,  the  abbey  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.D.  1139,  died  the  abbot  Cathal,  son  of  Maelfin, 

A.D.  1207,  Hugh  de  Lacie  destroyed  this  town  and  abbey  by  fire. 
The  English  rebuilt  them  in  five  years  after. 

A.D.  1353,  died  the  abbot  John  O'Cairbre. 

A.D.  1506,  died  Thomas  Buidhe,  dean  of  Clones. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  the  twenty-ninth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
abbot  was  found  seized  of  tlie  site, — a  church,  half  thatched,  the  walls 
of  a  cloister,  hall,  kitchen,  other  buildings  in  ruins,  a  garden  and 
orchard,  pieces  of  land  commonly  called  taths — ^fifty  in  number,  and 
each  tath  containing  forty  acres,  all  of  which  were  granted,  with  the 
abbey,  to  Sir  Henry  Duke,  knight ;  it  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  Lord  Thomas  Dacre,  who  preferred  the  favor  of  the  English  court  to 
the  patronage  of  the  tutelary  St.  Tighemach. 

There  is  still  remaining  one  of  the  ancient  round  towers,  and  the 
fimndation  of  the  church,  with  the  walls  of  a  curious  little  chapel  ad- 
joining. 

Corbeship,  of  Clones,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  collegiate  church, 
which,  during  the  struggles  for  country  and  creed,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, was  obtained  from  the  Pope  by  Mac  Mahon,  for  his  son. 

Monaghan  gives  name  to  the  county  and  barony ;  is  a  market  town, 
and  formerly  sent  representatives  to  Parliament. 
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An  ancient  abbey  existed  here,  of  which  St  Moeldod  wis  abbot| 
and  perhaps  the  founder,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  great  house  of 
the  Dynasts  of  Orgiel.    The  time  in  which  he  lived  is  not  marked. 

AJ).  880,  the  Danes  plundered  Monaghan^  and  the  abbey. 

A.D.  912,  the  abbot  Maoloiaran,  the  son  of  Oochagan,  died. 

AJD.  931,  the  abbey  was  again  pillaged  by  the  barbarians. 

AJ).  986,  died  Caoin  Oomrao,  the  anchorite. 

A.D.  1042,  the  abbot  Ailill,  or  Elias,  esteemed  the  principal  of  all 
the  monks  of  Ireland,  diied  at  Cologne.        : '  / 

AJD.  1044,  died  the  abbot  MoenacL 

AJD.  1462,  Phelim  MaoMahon  fiwnded,  on  ^e  site  of  this  ancient 
abbey,  a  monastery  for  conventual  Franciscans,  which  was  granted  at 
the  SRppressieny  to  Edward  Withe. 

Lord  Edward  Blaney  erected  a  castle  on  the  site  of  St  Tigihemach's 
abbey. 

Tehallen,  in  the  barony  of  Monaghan.  St  Tellan,  son  of  Colgan,  a 
chief  of  this  district,  has  given  his  name  to  this  church ;  his  festival  oc: 
CUTS  in  the  Irish  calendars  at  June  the  26th.  The  memory  of  St  EjI* 
len,  a  bishop,  was  also  kept  at  Tehallen,  on  the  27th  of  Hay ;  some  say 
he.  was  placed  there  by  St  Patrick. 

AJD.  671,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

AJD.  865,  died  Cosgradi,  the  anchorite  tfnd  scribe  of  Tehallaa. 
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Abbet-Leix,  on  the  river  Nore,  and  in  the  buony  of  Colliiuigh. 
This  abbey  was  founded  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Haiy,  AJD.  1183,  bj 
Oorcheger  O'More. 

The  monks  were  brought  thither  fiom  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Bal- 
tinglasB. 

A  J).  1421,  the  Tth  of  May,  a  great  slanghter  was  made  near  this 
Ahej  by  O'More,  of  the  retinne  of  Lord  Ormond,  then  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Twenty-seven  of  the  English  were  cnt  off,  the  chief  of 
i^om  were  Porcell  and  Grant;  ten  persons  of  superior  rank  were 
made  prisoners,  and  two  hundred  others  were  saved  by  flying  to  this 
monastery. 

No  counties  in  Ireland  were  more  dearly  purchased  by  the  English 
adventurers  than  the  King^s  and  Queen's.  The  O'Moores  were  engaged 
more  than  sixty  years  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  invaders. 

The  lands  of  this  abbey,  1227  acres,  were  granted  by  lease  for 
Airty-seven  years,  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Ormond,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
jB6  16s.  8d.,  and  afterwards,  at  their  reversion,  at  an  increased  rent  of 
£10  5s. 

The  family  of  Ormond  have  profited  much  by  their  fidelity  to  the 
English  government  The  duke  of  Ormond,  so  celebrated  in  the  Irish 
annals  of  the  seventeenth  century,  obtained  enormous  grants  of  lands, 
tithes,  and  impropriations.  The  book  of  the  exiled  Nicholas  French, 
bishop  of  Ferns,  called  the  ^^  Unkind  Deserter,*'  has  unmasked  iAe  cause 
of  the  duke's  treachery  to  the  cause  of  his  king  and  country.  Hiis 
tract  is  at  present  extremely  rare,  as  the  family  of  the  duke,  in  order  to 
keep  to  themselves  the  secrets  which  ii  divutgedj  purchased,  at  any 
price,  wherever  they  could  find  it,  such  an  obnoxious  piece  of  evidence. 
Similar  has  been  the  prudence  of  English  parsons  in  buying  up  fix>m 
Catholic  booksellers  Cobbett's  History  of  the  Kcformation. 

A  trace  of  the  abbey  of  Leix  is  not  to  be  found.  It  seems  that  its 
nuns  were  as  cutting  as  the  ^Unkind  Deserter." 
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Agfaaboe,  in  the  baronj  of  Upper  Ossorj,  near  Mountrath.  Saint 
Cannice  was  the  founder.    See  diocese  of  Ossorj. 

A.D.  618,  died  the  abbot  Liberius. 

A.D.  784,  died  the  abbot  St.  VirgiL  or  Feargil. 

A.D.  915,  the  abbey  was  plundered  by  the  Danes. 

A.D.  926,  died  tlie  abbot  Ciaran. 

A.D.  1045,  died  Cana,  a  noble  priest  of  Aghaboe. 

A.D.  1052,  a  church  was  erected,  in  which  the  shrine  of  St.  Oannice 
was  placed. 

A.D.  1250,  the  cathedral  of  St  Cannice  having  been  translated  to 
Kilkenny,  Fitzpatrick,  ancestor  to  the  lords  of  Upper  Ossory,  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  cathedral,  under  the  invocation  of  St  Canice, 
a  Dominican  monastery. 

A.D.  1846,  May  the  18th,  Dermot  Mac  Qilla-patrick,  a  man,  sayi 
Archdall,  remarkable  for  his  villanies,  burned  the  town.  The  shrine 
and  relics  of  St  Cannice  were  lost  in  the  conflagration. 

In  the  forty-third  of  Elizabeth,  this  monastery,  with  its  appnrt^ 
nances,. was  granted  to  Florence  Fitzpatrick,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
£5  18s.  Those  lands  were  of  considerable  extent,  and  of  the  best 
quality. 

The  church  of  Aghaboe  is  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  twenty- 
four  wide.  Its  west  and  south  windows  are  handsome  pointed  work; 
between  the  east  windows  is  a  pedestal,  intended  for  a  statue,  and  under 
it  a  stone,  hollowed  and  shaped  like  an  inverted  cone,  with  eight 
grooves,  supposed  to  have  been  for  holy  water,  or  for  the  ablutions  of 
the  holy  utensils  of  the  altars.  A  door  on  the  north  side  leads  into  a 
quadrangle  of  sixty  feet.  The  cells  for  the  friars,  usually  ten  in  num- 
ber, lay  to  the  east,  and  opposite  was  the  kitchen,  'svith  servants'  apart- 
ments. The  cellars  were  large,  and  over  them  the  abbot's  apartment, 
measuring  forty-six  feet  by  seventeen,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  bed- 
chamber, seventeen  feet  square.  There  was  a  fire-place  at  the  south 
end,  and  a  stone  stairway  made  a  communication  with  the  church  and 
cellars. 

A  Protestant  vicar  of  the  parish  demolished  much  of  the  building 
and  made  use  of  the  materials  to  enclose  his  demesne. 

Aghmacart,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Ossory,  four  miles  west  of  Dur- 
row.    An  ancient  abbey  existed  here. 

O'Dempsey  founded  a  priory  on  the  ancient  site,  for  canons  regular, 
under  the  invocation  of  St  Tighemach,  which  paid  £2  proxies  to  the 
bishop  of  Ossory. 

In  the  forty- third  of  Elizabeth  a  grant  was  made  of  this  monastery, 
with  its  appurtenances,  to  Florence  Fitzpatrick. 

Several  ruins  of  this  building  yet  remain.    In  the  entrance  gate  was 
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A  veil  turned  arch  of  good  workmanship,  and  having  stone  sockets  for 
the  gate  to  torn  in.  Similar  sockets  are  to  be  seen  in  other  monastic 
Imildings. 

Annatrim,  in  the  diocese  of  Upper  Ossory,  founded  by  St.  Golman, 
who  was  the  disciple  of  St.  Coliimba,  of  lirdaglas,  and  the  contemporary 
of  St  Fintan,  of  Clonenagh.  Here  St  Colman  spent  his  days  in  great 
sanctity,  and  died  highly  revered  on  a  3d  of  November. 

This  St  Colman,  who  is,  it  appears,  different  from  the  Mocomin 
brother  of  St.  Coemgheii,  of  Glendaloch,  flonrished  about  the  year  550. 
Others  say,  that  St.  Pulcherius  resigned  the  monastery  of  Annatrim  to 
8L  Colman ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  St^  Pulcherius  was  the  founder. 
Bee  Leathmore,  in  King's  county. 

Clonenagh,  in  the  barony  of  Maryborough.  St  Fintan,  of  Clonenagh, 
was  the  celebrated  master  of  Comgall,  of  Bangor.  Fintan  was  a  native 
of  Leinster,  and  son  of  Gabhren  and  Findath,  both  of  whom  were  Chris- 
tians. On  the  eighth  day  after  his  birtli,  he  was  baptized  at  Cluain- 
mic-trein,  which  was  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  Koss.  Ilis  birth 
took  place  about  the  year  520.  He  received  his  early  education  under 
the  holy  man  by  whom  he  had  been  baptized,  and  when  of  mature  age, 
he  attached  himself  to  St.  Coluniba,  son  of  Crimthan,  with  whom  lie 
remained  until  by  his  advice  he  established  himself  at  Clonenagh  about 
648.  Young  as  Fintan  was,  his  reputation  for  sanctity  soon  spread,  so 
that  numbers  of  persons  from  various  quarters  of  Ireland  flocked  to 
Clonenagh,  and  became  members  of  his  institution.  Hb  monks  not  only 
lived  by  the  sweat  of  tlieir  brows,  but  cultivated  the  ground  with  the 
qpade,  not  having  as  much  as  a  cow  to  assist  them  in  their  agricultural 
labors.  The  discipline  of  the  house  was  exceedingly  severe,  and  the 
fasting  seemed  almost  intolerable  to  some  holy  men,  St.  Cannccb  among 
others,  on  whose  interference  Fintan  relaxed  the  discipline,  allowing 
milk  to  the  monks,  while  towards  himself  he  was  unbending. 

It  is  related,  that  Cormac,  a  young  prince,  son  of  Dearmod,  king  of 
H7-Kinsella/s:h,  was  kept  in  chains  by  Colman,  king  of  North  Leinster, 
and  who  intended  to  put  him  to  death,  and  that  St.  Fintan,  having  gone 
with  some  of  his  disciples  to  the  king^s  residence,  in  order  to  procure 
the  deliverance  of  the  young  prince,  so  affrighted  Colman  or  Colum, 
that  he  gave  him  up.  This  young  prince,  having  afterwards  ruled  for  a 
considerable  time,  ended  his  days  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Comgall,  of 
Bangor.  Fintan  was  also  gifted  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  an  instance  of 
which  is  stated  to  have  happened  on  hearing  an  unworthy  priest  offer- 
ing tlie  holy  sacrifice.  Being  horror-struck  at  his  impiety,  the  saint 
foretold  that  this  unhappy  priest  would  abandon  his  order  and  habit, 
and  returning  to  tlie  world,  would  die  in  his  sins. 

Columbkille  is  said  to  have  had  such  an  esteem  for  Fintan,  that  he 
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directed  a  young  religious,  named  Columbanus,  of  the  dittrict  of  IdeiXf 
who  was  returning  from  Hy  to  Ireland,  to  choose  him  for  his  spiritod 

director  and  confessor.  Accordingly,  Columbanus  waited  upon  liia 
and  related  what  the  holy  abbot  of  Hy  had  reconunended.  Fintan  de- 
sired that  he  would  not  mention  it  to  any  other  person  during  Iub 
lifetime,  and  died  very  soon  after.  Before  his  death,  which  was  some- 
what prior  to  that  of  Columbkillo,  he  appointed,  with  the  permiasioB 
and  benediction  of  the  brethren  and  of  other  holy  men,  who  had  come 
to  visit  him,  Fintan  Maeldubh  as  abbot  and  successor  at  Clonenagh. 
Blessing  his  community,  and  partaking  of  the  body  of  the  Lord,  he  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  17th  of  February.  His  name  is  mentioned  widi 
particular  respect  in  various  Martyrologies,  both  foreign  and  Irish*  Uie 
year  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned,  as  is  the  case  with  other  saints  of 
Ireland,  while  the  day  is  &ithfully  recorded.  ^'  Natalis,"  which  means 
a  natal  or  birth-day,  is  used  to  express  the  day  of  a  saint's  death,  be- 
cause he  tlien  enters  on  a  life  that  is  everlasting ;  other  hagiologists  say 
^^  Coepit  vivere,"  ho  begins  to  live ;  hence  it  is  the  day  on  which  the 
memory  of  the  saint  is  preserved,  while  the  yeai-  of  his  death  is  omitted. 

A.D.  625,  died  the  abbot  St.  Fintan  Maeldubh.  His  festival  is  ob- 
served on  the  20th  of  October. 

A.D.  830,  the  Danes  destroyed  this  abbey. 

A.D.  866,  died  the  abbot  Laicten. 

A.D.  909,  died  Tiopraid,  bishop  of  this  abbey. 

A.D.  919,  again  plundered  by  the  Danes. 

A.D.  937,  Ccallachan,  king  of  Cashell,  assisted  by  the  Danes  of 
Waterford,  wasted  the  country  of  Meath,  pillaged  and  sacked  this 
abbey,  making  the  abbot  a  prisoner. 

A.D.  940,  Ceallach,  bishop  of  Clonenach,  died. 

A.D.  970,  died  the  bishop  and  abbot,  Muredach  O'Connor. 

A.D.  991,  died  the  abbot  Diarmit,  a  professor  of  Kildare,  and  a  man 
of  uncommon  erudition. 

Gluanchaoin,  not  far  distant  from  Clonenagh.  The  following  saints 
are  recorded  as  bishops  in  this  place :  St.  Fintan,  a  holy  anchorite,  who 
died  A.D.  860 ;  Aromeus  or  Aaron,  whose  festival  is  held  on  the  1st  of 
August. 

Cluainemurchair.  St.  Broccan  is  mentioned  as  abbot  of  this  place 
in  the  time  of  St.  Abbhan.  There  is  mention  of  a  St.  Breccan,  the 
grandson  of  Carthen  Fion,  the  first  Christian  prince  of  Thomond  and 
the  son  of  Eochaid  Balldcarg,  also  prince  of  Thomond,  who  was  baptized 
by  St.  Patrick  at  Saingel,  near  Limerick.  If  this  genealogy  be  correct, 
this  Breccan  is  different  from  the  St.  Breccan  who  is  described  at  Ard- 
braccan,  and  who  is  called  the  brother  of  Camech,  whose  memory  was 
revered  near  Lough-foyle. 
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.    Disert-ChnelliB.    See  Mundrehid. 

,  Dieert-Enos,  in  the  barony  of  Maryborongli.  8t  Aengus  retired  to 
tluB  desert,  where  he  founded  a  monastery,  which  for  some  time  retained 
his  name.    This  Aengus  is  the  celebrated  martyrologist 

A.D.  1033,  Constant,  of  Desert-Enos  and  Mungaerid,  died. 

Disert  Odran,  in  the  territory  of  Hy-Falgia.  St.  Odrau,  who  was 
transfixed  with  a  lance  through  mistake  for  St.  Patrick,  was  the  cha- 
rioteer of  the  apostle. 

Another  St.  Odran,  was  a  native  of  this  place  and  abbot  of  Lettrack- 
Odran.  Wishing  to  lead  a  religious  life  in  some  part  of  Ireland,  he 
was  advised  to  remain  iu  his  own  country  by  St.  Kieran,  of  Saigir.  lie 
then  erected  this  monastery,  which  became  very  respectable ;  and  hav- 
ing been  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  sanctity,  his  memory  has  been 
highly  revered.     Odran  died  on  the  2d  of  October. 

Gleanussen,  which  more  properly  belongs  tq  this  county  than  to  the 
;'s,  and  where  some  have  placed  it. 

St  Diermit  was  the  founder.     He  is  different  from  the  Diermit  of 
dotliran. 

St.  Comgan  succeeded.  His  name  occurs  in  the  life  of  St.  Ita,  at 
whose  death  she  was  present. 

St.  Murgenius  was  abbot  of  Glenussen.  His  name  occurs  in  the 
calendars  at  the  27th  of  January. 

A.D.  915,  died  Moelmoedoc,  a  learned  scribe  of  Glenussen. 

AJ).  1016,  died  Coenchomroe,  a  professor  in  this  abbey. 

A.D.  1041,  the  abbey  was  plundered. 

A.D.  1028,  died  Conchouran,  a  professor  in  this  abbey. 

Killdelge,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Ossory.  SS.  Sillan  and  Cuanan, 
the  latter  of  whom  died  A.D.  721,  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
this  place.    It  is  now  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory. 

A.D.  866,  died  the  abbot  Congal  MacFeadach ;  and  the  four  Mas- 
ters call  him  a  distinguished  scribe. 

A.D.  866,  the  abbot  Donough  MacMoeldun  was  slain  by  the  Danes. 

Killebbane,  in  the  barony  of  Ballyadams.  St.  Abban  founded  this 
eatoblishment.    Ko  accounts  of  this  abbey  can  be  traced. 

Killermogh,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Ossory.  St  Columbkille  is  said 
to  have  been  the  founder. 

Killfoelan,  in  the  territory  of  Leix.  Either  founded  by  Foilan  or 
dedicated  to  that  saint. 

A  Foilan  was  bishop  of  Emly.  Another  Foilan  was  brother  to  St 
Fnrsey. 

Leamchuil,  on  the  borders  of  Leix  and  Hydoach.  St  Fintan  Corach, 
who  was  bishop  of  Olonfert^  and  who  is  there  interred,  is  said  to  have 
been  abbot  of  this  place. 
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In  the  baronj  or  district  of  Erris,  connly  of  Mayo,  and  parish  of 
Ballycroj,  there  is  an  old  chnrch  in  ruins,  dedicated  to  St.  Untaa. 
Here  also  is  his  well.  It  has  been  long  nsed  as  a  cemetery.  A  small 
creek  under  the  church  is  called  Cuan-Fintan.  Kear  the  church  is  a 
rocking-Btone,  bo  poised  that  a  slight  touch  sets  it  in  motion,  and  which 
had  been  an  object  of  superstition  with  the  Pagan  Irish. 

St.  Mochonna  is  said  to  have  been  abbot  or  bishop  of  this  place,  A 
St  Mochonna  is  also  found  as  abbot  of  Derry ;  he  was  a  very  holy  man. 
H^  lived  in  704,  and  his  festival  is  marked  at  the  8th  of  March. 

Mundrehid,  in  the  barony  of  Ossory,  between  Burros  and  Annatrim, 
and  five  miles  west  of  Mountrath. 

■ 

St.  Lasren,  who  was  also  abbot  of  Durrow,  is  mentioned  as  abbot  of 
Mundrehid. 

St.  Manchen,  "  the  wise,"  who  is  styled  abbot  of  Disert-Chuilin,  in 
Leix,  by  some  writers,  died  A.D.  652. 

Eosstuirc,  in  Ossory,  and  near  Sleeve-Bloom. 

St.  Brogan,  of  Rostuirc,  who  had  been  requested  by  St.  Ultan  of 
Ardbraccan,  to  do  so,  wrote  a  celebrated  poem,  praising  the  virtues  and 
miracles  of  St.  Brigid.  The  festival  of  Brogan  is  observed  on  the  17th 
of  September.  St.  Brendan,  probably  of  Birr,  is  said  to  have  governed 
this  church,  and  was,  likely,  the  founder.  Archdall  places  the  death  of 
St.  Brogan  in  the  year  625,  but  that  date  is  not  reconcileable  with  the 
request  of  St.  Ultan,  who  lived  until  the  year  657. 

Sletty,  in  the  barony  of  Sleevemarge.  Tlie  see  of  St  Fiech,  the 
disciple  and  favorite  of  St.  Patrick,  and  to  whom  the  apostle  presented 
many  valuable  gifts. 

St.  Aidus,  bishop  of  Sletty,  who  died  in  699,  and  whose  name  oc- 
curs in  the  Irish  calendare,  at  the  7th  of  February,  and  to  whom  a  life 
of  St  Patrick  was  addressed  by  a  writer  called  Macuthenus,  was  one  of 
the  fathers  who  composed  the  synod  of  Flann  Febhla,  primate  of 
Armagh  and  of  St.  Adamnan,  abbot  of  Ily.  Seven  disciples  of  St 
Fiech  rest  in  Sletty:  Moehatoc,  Augustin,  Tegan,  Dermot,  Kennid, 
Paul,  a  hermit,  and  Fedhlim. 

Stradbally  gives  name  to  the  barony.  In  the  twelfth  century  "  The 
/3'Morra"  founded  this  monastery  for  conventual  Franciscans. 

August  18th,  1582,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  seized  of  this  friary  and 
all  its  appurtenances,  which  consisted  of,  besides  other  property,  three 
hundred  and  forty-five  acres  of  land,  in  different  townlands,  all  of 
which  were  granted  to  Francis  Cosby,  and  his  heirs,  at  the  annual  rent 
of  £17  63.  3d.  Irish,  under  an  obligation  of  finding,  yearly,  nine 
English  horsemen  (to  defend  and  maintain  British  supremacy). 

In  1609,  a  new  lease  was  made  to  Richard,  son  of  Alexander 
Cosby. 
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Teach-fichotin,  in  the  barony  of  Slievemarge.  St.  Seating  or  Sca- 
tban,  was  of  an  illostrions  family,  and  is  said  to  have  been  related  to 
8t  Ailbe  of  Emly.  He  had  been  a  disciple  of  St.  David,  at  Wales. 
On  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  constructed  a  cell  for  himself,  called  after 
htm,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  solitary  habitation.  After  a  very 
edifying  life  spent  in  the  practice  of  great  austerities,  he  died  on  a  2d  of 
Xanoary — ^the  year  being  unknown. 

Tempuil  na  cailleagh,  church  of  the  nuns,  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Otnory.  The  founder  or  foundress  is  unknown.  Two  small  chapels 
were  dependant  on  it.  As  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Aghaboe,  it  may  have 
been  under  its  control. 

A  round  tower,  in  fine  preservation,  and  some  ruins  of  the  monas- 
tery, are  still  to  be  seen. 

Umahoe,  in  the  barony  of  Cullinagh,  and  south  of  Stradbally,  an- 
disntly  called  Teagh-mochoe,  from  the  founder.  Archdall  would  lead 
ns  to  think  that  St.  Mochoe,  of  Antrim,  was  the  founder,  who  does  not 
aeem  to  have  any  establishment  beyond  the  confines  of  Ulster.  As 
there  were  other  saints  of  this  name,  it  must  have  been  erected  in  some 
time  posterior  to  the  age  of  the  Antrim  saint,  who  died  in  497. 

A.D.  925,  died  the  abbot  Moyle  Kevin.    He  is  the  first  abbot  whose 
name  is  recorded. 
•  A.D.  931,  died  the  abbot  Cosgrach. 

A.D.  951,  died  Gormgall,  prelector  of  this  abbey. 

A.D.  969,  died  the  abbot  Finghen  O'Fiachrach. 

A.D.  1001,  died  the  abbot  Conaing  OTiachra. 

AD.  1007,  died  the  abbot  Fensneachta  O'Fiachra. 

A.D.  1142,  the  abbey  was  burned. 

A  round  tower,  in  fine  preservation,  as  well  as  some  of  the  monastic 
rtfins,  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  doorway  of  this  tower  is  the  finest  of 
tihe  kind  remaining  in  Ireland ;  has  some  things  in  its  style  peculiar  to 
lihe  round  tower  of  Eildare.  The  doorway  is  formed  of  a  hard  siliceous 
sandstone.  It  consists  of  two  divisions,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
deep  reveal,  and  presenting  each,  a  double  compound  recessed  arch^ 
resting  on  plain  shafts,  with  flat  capit^ ;  the  carving  is  all  in  very  low 
relief;  its  heiglit  is  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  The  capitals  of  the 
shafts  are  decorated  with  human  heads,  and  the  bases,  which  are  in  ' 
better  preservation  than  the  capitals,  present  at  their  alternate  eastern 
angles,  a  similar  human  head,  and  at  their  alternate  western  angles,  a 
figure,  not  unlike  an  hour-glass.  The  measurement  of  the  shafts  of  the 
external  arch,  including  the  bases  and  capitals,  is  five  feet  eight  inches ; 
the  breadth  at  the  spring  of  the  arch  is  three  feet  nine  inches,  and  at 
the  base,  four  feet ;  and  the  entire  height  of  the  arch  is  seven  feet  six 
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AiLBdiMOB,  in  the  territory  of  Artcch.  Archdall,  and  Seward  in 
hie  Topography,  who  seems  to  have  copied  from  the  former,  place  Dom- 
nal,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  in  this  monastery. 

He  is  called  the  son  of  Crimtban,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  king  of 
Hy-Einsellagh,  who  is  said  to  have  erected  a  large  number  of  churches 
in  the  time  of  the  apostle  of  Ireland.  Lanigan  rejects  his  founding 
those  churches,  as  irreconcilable  with  the  hatred  which  this  king  bore  to 
the  family  of  St.  Fiech. 

Ardcame,  which  was  an  ancient  see,  is  situated  in  the  barony  (d 
Boyle.  St.  Beoadh,  son  of  Olcan,  was  of  royal  descent,  and  of  a  veiy 
generous  disposition ;  he  has  been  held  in  high  estimation  in  the  Irish 
calendars.  The  death  of  this  sainted  bishop  occurred  on  the  8th  of 
March,  524.  The  name  is  a  compound  of  "  Beo,"  animated  or  lively, 
and  "  Aidh,"  Hugh. 

A.D.  1225,  died  the  archdeacon  Dionysius  O'Mulkyran. 

A.D.  1240,  Gilla  na  naomh  O'Dreain,  dean  of  this  abbey,  died. 

It  is  not  ascertained  when  the  monastery  of  Ardcame  was  erected, 
or  who  has  been  the  founder.  In  the  thirty-fifth  of  Elizabeth  it 
was  discovered  by  the  royal  inquisitors,  that  the  abbot  of  Ardcame 
was  seized  of  the  townland  of  Clonecalliagh,  and  eight  acres  of  land, 
with  the  tithes ;  the  townland  of  Clonefinlaghe  ;  two  parts  of  a  quarter 
of  land,  the  tithes,  &c. ;  the  lands  of  Kilfegan  and  Killgefin,  with  their 
tithes. 

The  good  queen,  who  did  not  abhor  courts  of  inquisition  while  they 
were  useful  in  discovering  the  property  of  the  Catholic  church,  granted 
this  monastery,  and  its  appurtenances,  to  Trinity  college,  Dublin  ;  and 
this  Protestant  college,  mainly  supported  by  the  spoils  of  the  Catholic 
church,  with  true  Protestant  feeling  and  liberality  closes  its  dignities  to 
the  Catholic  student,  unless  that  Catholic  sacrifices  his  religious  convic- 
tions to  the  Moloch  of  Protestant  ascendancy. 
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Kimnerj.  A  Benedictine  nnnnery,  which  was  a  cell  to  the  abbey 
of  Kilcrennata,  in  the  county  of  Gralway,  existed  here. 

In  the  thirty-second  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  Protestant  writers 
dignify  with  the  title  of  '^  virgin,"  and  in  compliment  to  whom  an 
American  state  has  been  named,  found  that  this  nunnery  (the  virgin 
qneen  would  not  even  spare  the  virgins  of  her  own  sex,)  was  built  on  a 
pieoe  of  land  called  Ferane  CuUiagh,  containing  eight  acres  of  arable 
and  pasture,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  20d. ;  and  within  the  pre- 
cincts was  a  church,  and  two  houses  of  stone ;  other  possessions,  with 
tithes,  &e.,  all  of  the  value  of  61s.  Irish  money. 

Ath-da-larg,  ford  of  the  two  forks.    See  Boyle,  in  this  county. 

Athleague,  in  the  barony  of  Athlone,  and  on  the  river  Suck.  An 
ancient  monastery,  of  which  there  is  no  account,  save  the  following  re- 
cord of  one  of  its  abbots — 

A.I).  1206,  died  Macliosa  O'Hanayn,  abbot  of  Roscommon  and 
Athleague. 

Athlone,  situated  on  the  river  Shannon.  A  market-town  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  rendered  famous  through  its  vigorous  defence  against 
the  arms  of  King  William  III.,  the  ^^  Absalom"  of  England,  and  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Ginckle. 

A  Cistercian  abbey  was  founded  here,  in  the  twelfth  century,  which 
was  called  de  Innocentia. 

A.D.  1216.  King  John,  by  a  grant,  dated  the  30th  of  May,  gives  to 
this  abbey  four  carucates  of  land,  in  the  fee  of  Lagscueth,  in  exchange 
fbr  the  site  on  which  he  erected  the  castle  of  Athlone,  and  granted  to 
the  said  monks  the  tenth  of  the  expenses  of  the  aforesaid  castle. 

A.D.  1279,  King  Edward  I.,  on  the  5th  of  June,  granted  to  this 
Abbey  the  weirs  and  fisheries  of  Atlilone,  and  the  toll  of  the  bridge ; 
also  eight  acres  of  arable  land,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £12. 

A.D.  1455,  died  the  abbot  Thomas  Cumin,  a  man  celebrated  for  ex- 
tensive knowledge  and  unexampled  wisdom. 

In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  this  abbey  was  in  the  possession  of 
Bir  Bichard  Bingham,  knight,  first  commissioner  of  Connaught,  to- 
gether with  three  chapels  in  the  barony  of  Athlone,  Cama,  Kiltoame, 
end  Drayme,  collectively  worth  YOs.  Irish  money. 

Twentieth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  grant  was  made  to  Edmund  O'Fal- 
lon,  of  Athlone,  of  a  mill,  on  the  water  of  Clonekille,  in  this  county, 
and  two  other  mills  above  the  bridge  of  Atlilone,  with  a  castle  on  tlie 
east  end  of  the  bridge,  and  a  small  piece  of  land  adjacent  to  said  castle, 
lately  built  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  to  hold  the  same  at  the  annual 
rent  of  12d.  Irish  money.  And  on  the  5th  of  August  preceding, 
snother  royal  grant  was  made  to  said  Edmund,  of  a  stone  house,  and 
two  gardens  thereunto  belonging,  with  two  other  houses  on  the  soath 
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side  of  the  said  eaitle,  «nd  an  eel-weir  go  tiMi  Ifaeg ilhtnuQPj  .liW  :geiK' 
eels  of  the  property  of  this  abbey.  .    •  -f  ,^  .      ^v  .  .  ^   - ;;  i  :)f 

In  thexunthof  King  JameaL  it  iraa  found,  that  a  l»oi»e  ancl  gar- 
den thereunto  annexed,  in  the  town  oif  Aihlone,  parcel  of  tbie  4||b|i9)i 
annual  ralue,  boaideB  repriaeB,  ISd.,  waa,  bj  a  gmat  finom  tbe  or8!«vB|  JK 
die  posaearion  of  Edward  White,  late  of  Adlyndeny^  ia  tiAi  aoonlj^  .^i 

Bais  leac  mor.  St  Saeellns,  a  dia^ple  of  fifcr  PatriA» .  wila .  biit^ 
of  thia  place,  now  called  Badick.  He  waa  om  of  fluiae  who-  attgnja^ 
the  synod  at  Maghaeola.  Whether  he  was  then  m  biahcp  or  not|  lemaia^ 
in  doubt.  :t 

Bealaneney,  waa  a  hoose  of  conventual  Eraneiaetiia.  It  waa.  found 
to  contain  a  church,  with  other  buildings,  and  a  cemetery,  wdbaid,  and 
garden  within  the  predncts ;  eight  acres  of  arable  land  and  aerea  eC 
pasture ;  a  castle  in  the  town  of  ^thlone,  near  the  cemetery  of  thf 
parish  church,  in  which  were  two  chambers,  and  a  parcel  of  land  ad* . 
jacent  to  the  said  castle,  extending  frooi  the  east  near  the  nugrket-plaof^ 
flixly  jbet,  and  in  length,  near  the  river  Shannon,  two  hundred  ftet 
These  possessions  were  granted  to  Edmund  O'Fallon,  of  Athlone,  atljio 
annual  rent  of  44fl.  7d.,  Irish  money. 

JBoyle,  anciently  called  Athdalarg.  See  Easmacneirc  A  markale* 
town  on  the  river  Boyle. 

A.I).  1148,  the  Cistercians  procured  a  settlement  at  Grelaedinaek 
They  afterwards  removed  to  Aibdalarg  or  Boyle.  Peter  O'Moira,  a 
'man  of  great  learning,  became  their  first  abbot;  afterwards  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Clonfert,  and  was  unfortunately  drowned  at  Port  de  Caneogi^ 
on  the  river  Shannon,  27th  of  December,  1171. 

Boyle  libbey  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  monasteries  of  Eu- 
rope. Boyle  was  filial  to  Mellifont,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

Aodh  O'Maccain  succeeded  the  learned  O'Morra.  He  moved  his 
monks  to  Drumconaid.  His  successor,  Maurice  O'Dubhay,  having  con- 
tinued there  near  three  years,  removed  to  Bunfinne ;  remained  in  this 
latter  place  near  two  years  and  six  months,  when  they  finally  settled  at 
Boyle  in  the  year  1161. 

MacDermot,  prince  of  Moylurg,  erected  this  noble  monastery.  The 
estates  of  the  Macdermots  have  been  seized  by  the  King  fisunily,  and 
lord  LortoQ  is  the  present  occupant. 

AD.  1174,  the  abbot  Maurice  O'Dubhay  died  the  27th  of  December, 
and  was  interred  here. 

AD.  1218,  the  abbey  church  of  Boyle  was  conaecrated. 

AD.  12S5,  the  English  forces,  under  the  command  of  lord  justiea 
Maurice  Fitzgerald  and  MacWiUiam  Bourke,  «ioamped  within  the 
abbey  walla,  saorilegionaly  seized  all  the  goods,  bolj  veatmeata,  ^^ft^y*t% 
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Ac,  belonging  to  this  abbey,  and  rery  irreverently  stripped  the  monks 
of  their  habits  in  the  midst  of  their  cloister. 

■  A.D.  1250,  the  abbot  Dimchad  O'Daly,  the  "  Ovid  of  Ireland,"  died. 
H^  was  superior  to  all  the  poets  of  his  time  in  hymnal  compositions. 

A.D.  1315,  Rory  O'Connor  pillaged  this  abbey. 

A.D.  1331,  MacDermot,  lord  of  Movlurg,  resigned  his  lordship  and 
assnmed  in  this  abbey  the  habit  of  the  order. 

A.D.  1342,  Dermot  Boe  MacDermot  died  here  in  the  dstercian 
habit 

A.I).  1383,  died  the  abbot  MacDairt,  a  charitable  and  humane 
gentleman. 

A.D.  1444,  the  abbot  Thady  died  at  Rome. 

At  the  suppression,  Tamaltach  MacDermot  was  the  abbot.  Patrick 
Ousacke,  of  Gerrardstown,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  obtained  a  grant  of 
tbe  possessions  of  this  abbey,  then  consisting  of  2350  acres  in  various 
ooonties. 

A.D.  1603,  a  second  grant  of  this  abbey  and  its  possessions  was  made 
to  Sir  John  King. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  abbey  of  Boyle  \ras  converted  into  a 
place  of  defence.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  abbey,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Curlew  mountains,  O'Donnel,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
Atigust,  1598,  defeated  the  English  troops  under  the  command  of  Clif- 
ford, governor  of  Connaught.  Every  Irish  soldier,  imitating  the  good 
example  of  their  commander,  prepared  himself  for  the  approaching  com- 
bat by  confession  and  communion.  Scarcely  had  the  divine  sacrifice 
been  concluded  on  the  morning  of  this  festival  dedicated  to  the  holy 
and  Immaculate  mother  of  God,  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  the  mother  of 
the  afflicted,  when  the  English  army  appeared  slowly  advancing  with 
great  order  and  regularity. 

A  notion  then  prevailed  among  the  native  Irish,  that  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  refonnation  was  to  impugn  the  virginity  of  blessed  Mary, 
mother  of  God.  And  this  notion,  which  the  language  of  the  reformers 
then  as  well  as  the  present  day  too  Ailly  justified,  impressed  such  a  hor- 
ror against  the  English  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  clergy  and  laity,  that  it 
rendered  their  detestation  more  intense,  and  the  English,  objects  of 
greater  abhorrence.  O'Donnel,  impatient  for  the  combat,  which  he 
deemed  decisive  of  his  country's  fate,  harangued  his  troops  in  the  lan- 
guage of  old  Ireland,  pointing  out  the  advantages  which  their  situation 
gave  them  over  their  opponents.  "Moreover,"  continued  O'Donnel. 
**  were  we  even  deprived  of  those  advantages,  we  should  trust  to  the 
great  dispenser  of  eternal  justice,  to  the  dreadful  avenger  of  iniquity 
and  oppression,  the  success  of  our  just  and  righteous  cause.    He  has 

already  doomed  to  destruction  those  assassins,  who  have  butchered  oiu* 

40 
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'Wives  and  our  children,  plundered  na  of  our  propcardesy  set  fire  to  oar 
ations,  demolished  oar  churches  and  monasteries,  and  who  have  changed 
the  face  of  Ireland  into  a  wild  and  uncultivated  desert  On  this  daj 
more  particularly,  I  trust  to  heaven  for  protection,  a  day  dedicated  to 
the  greatest  of  all  saints,  whom  those  enemies  to  all  religion  endeavor 
to  vilify ;  a  day  on  which  we  have  purified  our  consciences,  to  defend 
honestly  the  cause  of  justice  against  men  whose  hands  are  reeking  with 
blood,  and  who,  not  content  with  driving  us  from  our  native  plains, 
come  to  hunt  us  like  wild  beasts,  into  the  mountains  of  Dunaveni^ 
But  what  I  I  see  you  have  not  patience  to  hear  a  word  more.  Brave 
Irishmen,  you  bum  for  revenge.  Scorning  the  advantage  of  this  im- 
pregnable situation,  let  us  rusli  down  and  shew  the  world  that,  guided 
by  the  Lord  of  life  and  death,  we  exterminated  those  oppressors  of  the 
human  race.  He  who  falls,  will  fall  gloriously,  fighting  in  defence 
of  justice,  liberty,  his  native  country ;  his  name  will  be  remembered 
while  there  is  an  Irishman  left,  and  he  who  survives,  will  be  pointed 
out  as  the  companion  of  O'Donnel  and  the  defender  of  his  country. 
The  congregation  shall  make  way  for  him  at  the  altar,  saying,  *  That 
hero  fought  at  the  battle  of  Dunaveeragh.'  " 

In  this  engagement  the^  English  lost  fourteen  hundred  men.  Clif- 
ford's head  was  struck  off,  and  the  cause  of  the  British  thrown  into  c<m- 
fusion  by  this  victory,  which  the  brave  and  the  pious  O'Donnel  gained. 

The  natives  of  Dunaveragh  still  point  out  the  spot  where  Clifford 
fell. 

Boyle  abbey  was  once  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Ireland,  and 
even  still  in  its  fallen  yet  picturesque  condition,  is  signally  creditable 
to  the  architectural  taste  and  skill  of  the  native  princes  as  well  as  that 
of  the  clergy,  previously  to  the  English  invasion. 

Its  ruins  consist  of  the  nave,  choir  and  transepts,  with  a  lofty  square 
steeple  in  the  centre  of  the  cross ;  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  formed 
by  a  range  of  four  lofty  circular  arches,  supported  by  round  piers  or 
columns  of  considerable  solidity.  Tlicse  columns  support  a  lofty  wall, 
on  the  side  which  the  ivy  now  mantles,  and  are  still  ornamented  with 
some  beautifully  carved  corbels,  which  once  supported  the  vaulted  roofs. 
The  great  arches  supporting  the  tower  were  forty-eight  feet  high,  three 
of  them  circular,  while  the  fourth  singularly  fonned  a  pointed  arch  ;  the 
bases  of  these  columns  are  traced  with  various  onianiental  devices,  each 
studiously  differing  from  the  other,  and  all  equally  beautiful. 

The  eastern  window  was  particularly  attractive.  It  consisted  of 
three  pointed  arches,  divided  by  muUions  with  decorated  heads,  all 
tolerably  perfect  Some  of  the  capitals  are  plain,  others  adorned  with 
carving.  The  walls  round  the  nave  were  perforated  with  a  triforium, 
which  opens  into  the  body  of  the  building,  through  various  small  circa- 
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lar  arches,  still  traceable  behind  the  ivy.  The  entrance  was  at  the 
western  end  by  a  small  arch  pointed  door.  The  stone  used  in  the  build- 
ing is  of  the  most  solid  description. 

Briola,  in  the  ancient  country  of  Tirmany.  An  abbey,  of  which 
nothing  is  recorded,  with  the  exception  of  the  founder's  name,  John 
FitzJeffiy. 

Caldry  woUagh,  in  the  barony  of  Boyle.  A  friary  of  the  tliird  order 
of  Franciscans.    The  founder  is  not  known. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  twenty-sixth  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it 
was  found  that  one  small  quarter  of  land,  containing  sixty  acres,  witli 
tlieir  appurtenances  and  tithes,  formed  the  whole  possessions  of  this 
abbey,  and  that  the  said  land  was  a  long  time  waste,  but  when  culti- 
vated, was  valued  at  the  annual  sum  of  138.  4d.  Irish  money. 

August  24tli,  1582,  a  lease  of  this  friary  was  granted  to  Bryan  Mac 
Dermot,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  Qs.  4d.  Irish  money 

Clonrahan.  O'Connor  Koe  built  this  monastery  for  Franciscans  of 
the  third  order.    Its  history  is  lost. 

Clonshanvil,  in  the  barony  of  Boyle,  alid  five  miles  from  the  river 
Gbra.  An  ancient  abbey  existed  h'ere,  of  which  St.  Connedus  was 
bishop.  It  was  rebuilt  by  MacDermot  Koe  about  the  year  1386.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross,  and  was  presented  to  the  Dominicans. 

Bernard  MacDermot  Eoe,  the  prior  of  this  house,  was  obliged,  with 
many  other  soldiers  of  Christ,  to  go  into  exile,  A.D.  1698,  and  died  in 
the  province  of  Occitania,  where  a  house  of  the  order  gave  the  Irish 
Dominicans  a  very  generous  reception. 

In  1756,  there  were  five  of  the  brethren  in  this  establishment, 
Jerome  O'Deugenan,  prior;  Andrew  MacCostello,  sub-prior;  Peter 
Conagliten,  Michael* MacDermot,  and  Patrick  O'Beime. 

At  the  suppression,  the  abbey,  with  its  appurtenances,  was  granted 
to  William  Taafie,  who  sold  them  to  Dillon,  viscount  of  Costello-gallen, 
in  the  county  of  Mayo.  These  lands  were  tenanted  in  1756  by  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Davis.  Some  of  the  martyred  friars,  put  to  death  by 
the  predecessors  of  this  family  (Davis),  have  been  buried  in  a  field  near 
the  abbey ;  over  the  bodies  rushes  ha/oe  since  ffrown. 

The  walls  of  the  friary  and  the  church  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Clontuskert,  in  the  barony  of  Roscommon.  At  the  suppression,  a 
friary  of  canons  regular  was  located  here.  Their  possessions  were 
granted,  in  the  thirty-third  of  Elizabeth,  to  Fryal  O'Ferrall,  for  the  term 
of  twenty-one  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £11  9s.  8d. 

Clooncraft,  in  the  barony  of  Eoscommon.'  .  St.  Berach,  abbot  of  this 
place,  was  the  son  of  Nemnald,  a  descendant  of  Bryan,  formerly  prince 
of  Connaught,  and  brother  to  Nial  N'eigilliach  and  of  Finnaith,  the 
aster  of  a  celebrated  priest  called  Froech  (see  Cloone,  county  of  Lei- 
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trim).  Beracli  wns  bom  at  a  place  belonging  to  Froech  near  Glnan  in 
the  territory  of  Comnacnie,  and  when  only  seven  jean  old,  he  was  rant 
to  the  school  of  St.  Dageus  of  Iniscain  in  the  county  of  Louth.  'HjemAg 
there  distinguislied  himself  by  his  piety  and  learning,  he  remored  to 
Glendaloch,  where  he  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  St  Eevhi, 
and  embraced  tlie  monastic  state. 

The  year  of  Berach's  death  is  unknown.  The  day  of  his  decease  is 
marked  at  February  loth. 

Cluain-borean,  in  the  territory  of  Hymaine,  and  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon.  St.  Carecha  was  of  the  princely  house  of  Orgiel 
(Clogher),  and  a  relative  of  the  St.  Enda,  of  Arran.  This  saint  died  on 
the  9th  of  February,  A.D.  678,  after  having  presided  over  this  house. 
The  four  Masters  represent  her  as  sumamed  Dergain. 

St.  Maugina,  of  Clogher,  for  whom  St.  Columba  had  a  particular 
regard,  and  whom  he  called  a  ^  holy  virgin,"  was  revered  in  Cluiun- 
Borean,  or  perhaps  presided.  She  was  the  relative  of  Enda,  of  Arran, 
and  of  St.  Carecha.  Maugina  having  been  ill,  St.  Columba,  when  in 
Hy,  foretold  her  recovery,  and  that  she  would  survive  twenty-three 
years.  Her  death,  then,  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  cetf- 
tury,  and  to  a  15th  of  December.  The  residence  of  St.  Maugina  seenis 
to  have  been  at  Clogher. 

Cluainmuin,  the  situation  of  wliich  is  not  known.  St.  Ailila  is  men- 
tioned as  tishop,  so  is  St.  Coleman,  probably  the  priest  who  foretold  the 
future  gi-catness  of  St.  Declan,  of  Ardmore,  and  afterwards  a  bishop. 
There  are  more  than  twenty-seven  saints  called  Colman,  in  the  Irish 
calendars.  Tlie  festivals  of  the  saints  revered  at  this  place  were  observed 
on  the  Ist  of  July  and  the  5th  of  June. 

A.D.  857,  died  the  abbot  Mailcola  O'Feolan.    * 

A.D.  885,  died  the  abbot  Fcargal  Mao  Fionachton,  and  the  prior 
O'Mannan  was  slain  by  the  Danes. 

A.D.  1089,  this  abbey  was  plundered. 

Cluainamanagh,  in  the  territory  of  Arteach,  where  St.  Dabhonna, 
son  of  Eestitutus  and  nephew  of  St.  Patrick,  by  his  sister  Liemania, 
was  bishop. 

Dcrane,  two  miles  north-east  of  Roscommon.  A  body  of  canons 
regular  were  seated  at  this  place,  which  was  granted  them  by  O'Con- 
nor.    N'othing  more  is  known  relative  to  it. 

Domnachmoree,  Magh-seolga,    in  the  territory  of  Hy-Bruin-seola. 

St.  Felartus,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  was  bishop  of  this  church. 
He  attended  the  synod  of  Maghseola,  which  St.  Patripk  held  here. 

Eas-mac-neirc,  founded  by  St.  Columba,  who  placed  over  it  the 
abbot  Dochonna.  lliis  saint  has  been  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  Mochonna ;  "  Mo''  being  a  prefix  as  already  observed. 
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'  According  to  Colgan,  Ghonna  was  of  the  family  of  a  famous  chief- 
tain, &c,  from  whom  this  place  got  its  name.  In  the  tripartite  life  of 
St.  Patrick,  it  is  related,  that  the  apostle  of  Ireland  foretold  the  erection 
of  this  monastery,  by  St  Colmnba.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
site  of  the  famous  Cistercian  abbey  of  Boyle ;  a  supposition  that  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  ruins  of  a  round  tower  have  been  dis- 
covered there.  Tliat  an  ancient  monastery  existed  at  Athdalarg  is 
certain,  as  a  St.  !Haccann  was  revered  there,  and  whose  festival  was  ob- 
served on  the  1st  of  December. 

.  Elphin,  in  the  barony  of  Eoscommon,^ — ^the  seat  of  a  bishop.    St. 
Patrick  appointed  St.  Asicus  bishop  of,  &c.    See  diocese  of  Elphin. 

A.D.  1167,  Elphin  was  burned. 

A.D.  1177,  the  English  destroyed  Elphin. 

A.D.  1450,  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Elphin,  with  the  consent  of  the  in- 
htjbitants  and  of  his  canons,  did  grant  the  church  of  Elphin  to  the  con- 
ventual Franciscans. 

A.D.  1460,  died  Ruary  Fitz  Manus  O'Connor,  provost  of  Elphin. 

The  inquisition,  taken  after  the  general  suppression  of  monasteries, 
Bigrs,  that  this  building  did  belong  to  the  friars  of  the  third  order  of  St. 
Dominick,  who  were  at  that  time  possessed  of  a  church,  cloister,  and 
dormitory,  with  the  half  of  a  catron  adjacent  thereto,  and  its  tithes, 
valued  at  20d.  Irish  money.  Said  tithes  had  been  long  waste,  but  were 
tl^  found  in  tlie  possession  of  Dr.  J.  Lynch,  parliamentary  bishop  of 
Elphin.  And  it  was  further  found,  that  half  a  quarter  of  land,  of 
various  kinds,  called  Kilvegoone,  in  O'Flanagan's  country,  with  the 
appuriienances  and  tithes  of  the  same,  of  the  annual  value  of  6s.  8d. 
Irish,  did  also  belong  to  this  convent. 

This  house,  and  its  possessions,  were  granted  to  Terence  O'Beirne. 

Fidhard,  in  the  territory  of  Hy-Maine.  St.  Patrick  founded  this 
ohurch,  and  left  there  a  St.  Justus,  his  disciple,  who,  as  the  Tripartite 
adds,  baptized  St.  Kieran,  of  Clonmacnoise,  in  his  one  hundred  and 
fortieth  year  of  age. 

Inchmacnerin,  an  island  of  Loughkee,  which  receives  the  river 
Boyle.  St.  Columba  founded  the  monastery  of  this  idand  before  his 
departure  to  tlie  isles  of  Scotland.  It  appears  that  all  the  religious 
houses  attributed  in  Ireland  to  the  apostle  of  the  Hebrides,  were  founded 
before  his  departure,  A.D.  663. 

A.D.  1222,  the  prior  Maolisa  O'Flyn,  died. 

A.D.  1229,  the  prior  Muireadhach  O'Grormgaile,  died. 

A.D.  1234,  Prior  Moylisa  O'Grormgaile,  died. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  property  belonging  to  this  monastery  of 
canons  regular,  was  situated  in  the  county  of  Sligo ;  another  portion 
was  in    O'Connor  Beagh's  country  (Roscommon),  all  of  which  were 


granted,  with  thcor  titilieo,  to  William  ISudfe,  irho  aasigneidF  Aeib  to 
Thomas  luring.  H^  were  of  great  eztant,  Md  were  ebaoealod  Mr 
acconnt  of  the  "  incivility"  of  the  country.  If  Ae  incrmity  of  OdBr 
nanght  and  Ulster  had  been  exhibited  in  the  other  prcmncas'  towsrdtf 
the  English,  the  snbjngation  of  Ireland -would  have  been  deaxlj  por^ 
chased.    See  Boyle,  in  this  connty.  ' 

Ihchmean,  a  cell  of  Benedictines,  which  was  afterwards  muted  to 
Eillcrennata,  a  nunnery  in  the  county  of  Galway.  Archdall  says  liMt 
it  was  a  house  for  monks.    See  Killcreunata. 

Inchmore,  an  island  of  Loughree,  in  the  Shannon.  See  Iiiciuiiora^ 
county  Glare,  and  also  in  Longford. 

30th  of  June,  and  the  ninth  of  Queen  Elizabeih,  a  lease  of  this 
abbey  was  granted  to  Christopher,  Lord  Delvin,  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
one  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £6  14s.  8d. 

Eill-chule.  St  Olcan  is  sidd  to  hare  been  the  founder  of  this  hotM, 
in  the  territory  of  Siolmuiredhuigh. 

This  St  Olcan  has  been  called  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick.  Many  of 
the  adherents  of  the  national  apostle  remained  in  the  province  of  Cmr 
naught ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  people  of  this  province,  who  ai9 
the  oldest  of  Ireland,  are  and  have  been  singularly  attached  to  their 
faith.  Hey  have  been  the  steady  and  determined  opponents  of  British 
aggression  on  their  territory ;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  when  no 
battle  is  to  be  fought,  save  at  the  hustings,  their  votes  are  recorded 
against  the  oppressive  government  of  England ;  and  when  the  thirst  of 
conquest  prompts  the  British  ministry  to  extend  their  sway,  none  of  the 
Irish  soldiers  are  more  distinguished  than  the  men  of  Connaught,  and 
yet  England  fears  to  acknowledge,  or  is  unwilling  to  do  justice,  to  the 
bravery  and  courage  of  her  Irish  troops.  When  Irish  blood  is  shed  in 
her  defence,  or  in  the  unrighteous  extension  of  her  rule,  England  only 
acknowledges  those  feats  as  those  of  "  British  valour  and  British  blood." 
It  seems  that  her  policy  in  subjugating  the  Irish  peasantry  to  the  mer- 
ciless tyranny  of  Cromwellian  plunderers  has  been  directed  towards 
making  those  people  the  material  of  her  armies,  when  of  necessity  her 
^^  bounteous  shilling  ^  must  be  accepted,  when  the  poor  Irish  peasant 
has  not  the  means  of  self-support,  or  of  betaking  himself  to  the  free  and 
generous  land  of  America.  Perhaps  England  has  carried  her  policy  hi 
this  respect  too  far,  as  the  province  in  which  she  found  the  staple  of  her 
armies  is  well-nigh  depopulated,  and  the  strong  aim  of  the  peasant,  who 
survives  her  cruel  misgovemment,  has  been  unnerved  in  the  work- 
houses, which  are  memorials  or  monuments  of  the  devastation  of  the 
coxmtry  she  has  misruled,  and  of  the  utility  of  the  monastic  establish- 
ments which  she  has  levelled  to  the  ground,  in  detestation  of  that  fiuth, 
to  which  she  is  indebted  for  the  great  charter  of  English  rights. 
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Eillaraght.  St.  Aihracta  either  fotmded  this  house  or  it  was  dedi- 
otted  to  her.  It  was  not  her  first  establishment  See  Eillaraght,  Co.  of 
SUgo. 

At  the  suppression,  the  thirty-third  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  abbess 
of  this  house  was  seized  of  three  carucates  of  land,  near  the  water  of 
Lorgbella,  two  beyond  the  water  towards  the  north,  and  one  towards 
the  west ;  the  whole  of  the  annual  value  of  5s.  Irish  money,  besides 
reprises. 

This  nunnery,  with  its  appurtenances,  was  granted  to  Terence 
O'Beime,  who  assigned  them  to  the  earl  of  Clanrickard. 

Killukin,  or  Eallunechair,  in  the  barony  of  Boyle,  where  a  St  Lune- 
ehairia  is  honored,  and  who  was  bom  before  the  year  687. 

Killmore,  on  the  banks  of  Loughree,  and  six  miles  north-west  of 
Athlone.  A  priory  of  canons  regular  was  erected  in  honor  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  by  Con  O'Flanagan,  which  was  consecrated  by  Donagh 
O'Connor,  bishop  of  Elphin,  A.D.  1232.  O'Flanagan  presided  here  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  25th  of  April,  1249. 

A.D.  1260,  died  the  prior  Kyne  O'Byme-      • 

A.D.  1380,  the  prior  Benedict  O'Flanagan  died. 

A.D.  1382,  died  the  prior  Mathew  Mac  Muireadhuigh. 

A.D.  1580,  a  lease  of  this  priory,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years, 
was  granted  to  Tyrrell  O'Farrell,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £3  10s.  Irish 
money. 

It  was  afterwards  granted  to  Sir  Patrick  Bamewall. 

Killomy.  In  the  year  Y60,  a  monastery  was  founded  here  by  St. 
Ooeman,  of  which  no  further  account  remains. 

Eilltullagh,  in  the  barony  of  Ballintubber,  and  bordering  on  the 
county  of  Galway.  A  monastery  for  Franciscans  of  the  third  order 
and  de  Poenitentia  was  erected  here,  after  the  year  1441,  of  which  no- 
thing else  is  recorded. 

Knockvicar,  in  the  barony  of  Boyle,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
distant  about  two  miles  from  the  mansion  of  the  Mac  Dermot  of  the 
rock.  According  to  some  accounts  this  monastery  belonged  to  the 
Tkttnciscans  of  the  third  order ;  to  others,  it  was  a  cell  of  Dominicans, 
subject  to  Clonshanville,  situated  in  the  same  barony.  The  monastery 
was  erected  on  an  eminence,  but  a  vestige  of  its  ruins  has  not  escaped 
the  ruthless  hands  of  the  levellers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

Tlio  monastery  possessed  a  cartron  of  land  adjoining  thereto,  with 
Jtlie  moiety  of  another  quarter  in  the  parish  of  Arcam,  the  whole  con- 
taim'ng  forty  acres  of  arable,  pasture,  and  moor,  with  the  tithes  of  the 
same  and  an  eel-weir  on  the  river  Boyle,  all  valued  annually  at  18s.  4d. 
Irish  money. 


A  lease  of  this  abbey  isro«  granted  to  Biehnd.Kibndto^^ 

Loogjikey.  'The  river  Boyle  rons  ihnmgh  thia  klosyiin  iriiiDh  dtara' 
is  an  idand  called  Trinity  Island,  an  abbey  dedicated  to  the  holy  aoA 
nndiyided  Trinity  having  existed  there,  A.D.  700. 

AJ>.  Idl5,  the  eminent  Olams  Mac  Moylm  O^lColdmuj,  vahde*-' 
con  of  Elphin,  refouuded  this  abbey  nnder  the  iHvocatioDtycf  tb6  Holy 
Trinity,  for  Premonstre  canons.  He  also  founded  the  dkimk  ciJkrp^ 
donne.    See  Tnlsk,  in  this  connty. 

AJD.  1S81,  on  the  16th  of  December,  died  here  Dionynns.  (KMatrai 
who  had  retired  fix>m  the  bishopric  of  Elphin. 

AJ).  iaS4,  Oillisa  O'GibbeUan,  anchorite  of  this  iOand,  died. 

AJ).  1289,  Lasra  Una,  daughter  of  Cbthal  Orotvdearg^  and  wife  of 
ODonmail,  granted  to  this  abbey  the  half  townrlimd  of  Sosbrnzi,  being 
part  of  her  dower. 

AD.  1880,  the  abbot,  who  was  son  of  MacDermod  Boe,  died. 
.    AJ>.  1440,  the  abbot  died. 

AJD.  146^,  the  abbey  was  consumed  by  an  aceidebtal  fire,  caused 
by  the  ue^  Jgence  of  a  woman. 

This  abbey  was  filial  to  the  abbey  of  Premonstre,  in  France.  Its 
possessions  were  granted,  mth  other  property,  valned  at  £26  13s.  8d. 
annually,  to  Bobert  Harrison  for  ever,  in  firee  soccage.  The  annals  of 
Looghk^  were  preserved  here. 

LysduJBT,  in  the  barony  of  Eosconmion,  and  in  O'Connor  Boe's 
country. 

r 

Tliis  priory  was  a  cell  dependant  on  the  abbey  of  Cong,  in  Mayo. 
In  the  general  inquisition  it  was  found  seized  of  four  quarters  of  land, 
with  the  tithes  and  appurtenances  thereof  and  the  vicarage  of  Lysduff, 
and  also  all  the  tithes  and  possessions  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Cong, 
in  the  county  of  Bosscommon  included,  were  granted  to  the  provost  and 
fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  English  parliament  at  one  time 
imposes  on  those  ^^  Fellows  "  the  public  profession  of  celibacy,  which  is 
relaxed  at  another  period,  according  as  the  ministry  is  composed  of 
ffood  amd pious  members  or  otherwise.  To  her  militaiy  men,  while  serv- 
ing in  the  army,  the  senate  does  not  permit  the  state  of  marriage,  lest 
its  burdens  would  render  them  less  efficient  when  called  upon  to  fight 
the  battles  of  their  country,  while  tliey  deride  in  the  Cajiiolic  church 
the  salutary  discipline  of  continence,  which  the  hierarchy  and  clergy 
voluntarily  embrace,  in  order  that  they  may,  unburdened  with  the 
trammels  of  worldly  obligations,  as  true  and  faithful  servants,  fight  tlie 
battles  of  their  spiritual  warfare. 

Maghselga  or  Seola,  Domnachmore  o£  In  the  life  of  St.  Patrick,  by 
Evin,  it  is  stated  tliat  the  apostle,  having  come  to  this  plain,  near  £1* 
phin,  found  three  pillar  stones,  which  had  been  ther^  raised  by  the 
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PaganS)  either  89  memorials  of  events  or  for  the  celebration  of  Pagan 
rites,  on  one  of  which  he  inscribed  the  name  ^^  Jesus/'  on  another 
"  Soter,"  the  Greek  of  Saviour,  and  on  another  "  Salvator,"  the  Latin 
of  Saviour. 

Monasterevan,  in  the  same  barony.  An  inquisition  instituted  by 
Elizabeth,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  rightful  owners,  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  her  reign,  found  that  this  monastery  in  O'Connor  Dun's 
country,  was  possessed  of  two  quarters  of  land,  to  wit^  the  half  town 
land  of  Eynetty  in  this  county,  valued  at  20s.  then  waste«  and  for  a  long 
time  concealed. 

The  tribunal  of  inquisition,  established  in  the  neighboring  states  for 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  criminals,  heretics  and  disturbers  of  religion 
38  well  as  of  the  public  peace,  is,  and  has  been,  an  object  of  horror  to 
the  Protestants  of  England :  and  their  fellow  Protestants  of  Holland 
could  teach  their  children  to  wash  their  hands  in  Catholic  blood,  and 
while  upbraiding  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  with  its  abuses  in  other  coun- 
tries, if  such  existed,  they  have  been  striving  to  conceal  their  own  enor- 
mities towards  the  unoflfending  and  devoted  Catlxolics  who  have  never, 
even  when  in  their  power,  maltreated  a  single  dissenter  to  the  ancient 
fiedth,  and  who,  even  in  Dublin,  afforded  shelter  to  the  persecuted  Pro- 
teBtants  of  England,  when  obliged  to  fly  the  rage  of  the  government. 

Gran,  in  the  half  barony  of  Ballymoe,  and  five  miles  west  of  Ros- 
common. St.  Patrick  founded  the  church  of  Kuarangaradh,  now  called 
Killgaradh.  Nesx  this  place  he  assigned  situations  to  some  of  his  Gallic 
disciples,  who  wished  to  live  in  retirement. 

Cethecus,  who  is  called  Patrick's  bishop,  is  interred  here,  but  it  does 
not  seem  that  he  was  permanently  established  at  this  place,  as  he  was 
employed  by  the  apostle  in  visiting  distant  churches. 

Gran  appears  to  have  been  a  parish  church  and  not  a  monastery. 
SL  Cethecus  was  a  native  of  this  place  or  of  Tirerill  in  the  county  of 
Sligo,  which  was  the  country  of  his  mother. 

Eandown  or  Ryndowne,  in  the  barony  of  Athlone,  seven  miles  north 
of  that  town.  A  priory  was  founded;  for  km'ghts  Hospitallers  or  Cross- 
bearers,  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  and,  as  is  said,  by  his  express  com- 
mand. 

A  Philip  Kangle  was  a  great  benefactor  to  this  house  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  HI. 

A.D.  1226,  the  English  strongly  fortified  the  castle  of  Ilindiun. 

A.D.  1237,  Phelim  G'Connor  plundered  and  pillaged  this  town. 

A.D.  1334,  John  de  Fontaynes  was  constable  of  this  castle  with  the 
apnual  fee  of  £40  sterling. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Clams  MacMoylen  G'Mulchonry,  who 
foimded  the  priory  of  Loughkee,  established  this  church. 
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Bosscommon,  the  capital  of  the  conntj,  and  gives  title  to  fhe  fiunily 
of  Dillon,  88  earls.  Sir  Bobert  de  Uflbrd  rebuilt  the  castle  of  Bosscomr 
mon,  A.D.  1268,  which  was  razed  to  the  ground  in  1S71. 

Abbey  of  canons  of  St  Augustine.  St.  Coeman  was  bishop  of  Boas- 
common.  The  monastery  of  Boscommon  was  founded  by  the  bishop 
■Coman,  who  died  in  748  or  746.  His  monastic  rule,  called  the  law  of 
Coman  and  Aodan,  was  received  in  three  parts  of  Oonnaught  Besides 
the  severity  of  the  institute,  which  the  founder  himself  compiled,  this 
abbey  was  celebrated  for  its  schools  and  the  number  of  its  learned  pro- 
fessors, who  continued  to  teach  at  Bosscommon,  until  the  year  1177, 
when  the  English  army  took  possession  of  the  monasteiy  in  their  route 
fipom  Dublin  to  the  West  of  Ireland. 

St.  Aodan  succeeded  the  founder. 

A.D.  777,  died  the  abbot  Aodan. 

A.D.  807,  the  Danes  plundered  and  sacked  the  abbey. 

A.D.  811,  died  Joseph,  the  learned  scribe  of  Boscommon. 

A.D.  818,  died  tlie  abbot  Sedulius,  also  bishop  of  Boscommon. 

A.D.  816,  died  the  bishop  Siedat. 

A.D.  872,  died  the  abbot  Aodh,  the  learned  and  venerable  scribe  of 
Boscommon. 

A.D.  964,  the  abbot  Cormac  O'Kellane,  who  was  bishop  and  abbot 
of  Boscommon,  Clonmacnoise  and  Tuaimgreny.  He  was  held  in  uni- 
versal esteem  for  his  great  learning  and  imbounded  benevolence. 

A.D.  1043,  died  Aodhan  Connactach,  anchorite  and  prelector  of  this 
abbey. 

A.D.  1097,  the  abbot  Flanigan  Eoe  O^Dubhtaig,  and  Aidan,  a  learned 
professor  of  this  abbey. 

A.D.  1123,  a  piece  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  presented  to  this  abbey  by 
Turlogh  O'Connor. 

A.D.  1136,  the  prpfessor  Gilla  Colman  O'Conghaly,  a  scribe  and 
commentator  of  this  abbey,  was  slain  by  the  people  of  Conmaicne. 

A.D.  1156,  Turlogh  the  Great,  monarch  of  Ireland,  died.  He 
largely  augmented  the  estates  of  this  house,  and  directed  tlie  Host  to  be 
carried  with  great  solemnity,  attended  by  many  of  tlj^e  clergy  and  other 
religious  men,  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  then  to  be  deposited  in  a 
tabernacle  prepared  for  it,  of  immense  value,  in  this  church. 

A.D.  1168,  a  synod  of  all  the  clergy  of  Counaught  was  held  in  this 
abbey,  when  many  good  and  exemplary  decrees  were  made. 

A.D.  1170,  the  abbot  Dermod  O'Braoin,  a  man  of  extraordinarj^ 
erudition,  died  at  Inisclotliran,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  in  the  ninety- 
fifth  year  of  his  ago.  In  the  same  year,  his  successor  Giolla  Jarlaithe 
O'Carmacan,  placed  the  remains  of  the  founder,  St.  Coeman,  in  a  shrine 
richly  ornamented  with  silver  and  gold. 
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A.D.  1177,  a  party  of  English  arrived  here  on  their  way  from  Dub- 
iin,  and  remained  three  nights. 

A.D.  1204,  William  Bom^ke,  the  conqueror  of  Connanght,  spoiled 
this  abbey. 

A.D.  1232,  Tiopraid  O'Braoin,  a  man  well  skilled  in  the  antiquities 
and  laws  of  the  country,  died  on  a  pilgrimage  at  Innisclothran. 

A.D.  1360,  Boscommon  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.D.  1472,  Theobald  Burke,  a  Dominican  fiiar,  was,  by  special  bull 
of  Pope  Sixtus  rV".,  made  prior  of  the  canons  regular  of  Boscommon. 

A  regular  succession  of  abbots  continued  until,  in  the  twentieth  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  its  possessions,  consisting  of  thirty  quarters  of  land  and 
yarious  rectories,  were  granted,  at  an  annual  rent,  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Halbje.  A  second  inquisition  was  held  under  James  L,  when  other 
property,  together  with  the  rectories  and  tithes  of  eighteen  parishes, 
were  seized  upon  and  held  from  the  king  in  pure  and  common  soccage. 

We  find  none  of  the  abbots  or  priors  of  the  monasteries  of  Connaught 
sit  as  barons  of  parliament.  Beyond  the  Shannon,  the  people  were 
considered  as  barbarians,  and  hence  they  were  debarred  the  advan- 
tages which  British  jproteotion  and  improvement  gtiuwa/nteed.  The 
natives  of  that  province  never  relaxed  in  their  resistance  to  English 
rule  until  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  England  exercised  supreme 
control. 

Dominican  friary.  This  monastery  was  founded  in  the  year  1253  or 
1^57,  by  Phelim  O'Conor,  king  of  Connaught,  who  was  interred  here, 
A.D.  1266. 

The  church  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  consecrated 
by  Thomas  O'Connor,  bishop  of  Elphin. 

A.D.  1261,  Murarius  Duach  O'Conneker  was  prior. 

A.D.  1293,  a  general  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  here. 

A.D.  1308,  this  friary  was  destroyed  by  lightning. 

A.D.  1445,  this  house  having  suffered  much  from  the  calamities  of 
war,  and  other  misfortunes.  Pope  Eugene  IV.  granted  a  bull  of  indulg- 
ence, bearing  date  the  5th  of  May,  to  repair  the  same.  This  year  died 
Thomas  O'Comen,  esteemed  the  most  wise  and  prudent  man  of  his 
time. 

The  possiessions  of  this  friary,  143  acres  of  land,  with  tithes  and  ap- 
purtenances, were  granted  to  Sir  Nicholas  Malbye,  knight.  In  1616, 
they  were  given  to  Francis,  Viscount  Valentia,  from  whose  family  they 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Arthur  Cole,  baron  of  Ranelagh. 

This  abbey  has  given  martyrs  to  the  church  of  Ireland,  who  shall  be 
noticed  elsewhere.  In  1756  there  were  sixteen  friars  attached  to  this 
convent :  Thomas  Mulledy,  the  prior ;  Thomas  Brennan,  master ;  Thomas 
Egan,  sub-prior ;  Dominick  (VEelly,  James  Brenan,  Patrick  Mac  Der- 
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mot,  Peter  Cor,  Ambrose  Mac  Dermot^  John  Sadedge^  Patrick*  Ken- 
nedy, John  Eeetly,  John  Smyth,  John  Eeamey,  Kiehael  Cahan, 
Anthony  O'Eelly,  and  Dominick  Hanljr.  Some  of  those  were  exer- 
cising pastoral  functions. 

Franciscan  friary  of  Boscommon  was  founded  AJ)»  1269)  and  in  the 
following  year  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire, 

Teagheon.    See  Randown. 

Teagh  na  nighnean,  house  of  the  daughters.  Hie  seven  daughters  of 
Fergus  were  honored  in  Connaught,  on  the  24th  of  May ;  the  records  of 
which  have  perished,  nor  is  it  known  where  in  the  province  this  bouse 
was  situated.    (Rinmoil,  Go.  6alway«) 

Teagh-Baithen.  St  Baithan,  the  son  of  Cuanach,  was  bishop  of 
this  place.  It  was  in  Airteach,  not  far  from  Elphin.  Here  was  also,  in 
former  times,  a  celebrated  school. 

Tobcrelly,  in  the  plain  of  Boscommon.  St.  Brigid  had  been  settled 
in  this  plain  before  she  withdrew  to  Xildare. 

A  cell  or  chapel,  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  was  founded  here. 
It  was  found  to  be  seized  of  a  quarter  of  land,  with  the  tithes  and  ap- 
purtenances thereunto  belonging,  and  adjacent  to  the  cell,  valued  at 
188.  4d. 

Towemonia,  in  the  barony  of  Boscommon.  A  monastery  for  Domi- 
nicans was  founded  here,  by  O'Connor  Don. 

At  the  suppression,  it  was  found  to  belong  to  the  Franciscans  of  the 
third  order,  and  was  then  seized  of  a  church,  with  a  small  cemetery,  a 
quarter  of  land  of  arable  and  pasture,  and  the  appurtenances  and  tithes 
adjacent  to  the  friary,  valued  at  10s.  sterling,  annually. 

Thirtieth  of  Elizabeth  it  was  granted  for  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years,  to  Bicliard  Kindelinshe,  at  the  annual  rent  of  57s.  2^. 

Of  this  monastery  not  a  trace  remains.  The  ruins  of  a  castle  which 
belonged  to  O'Connor  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
house,  not  distant  from  Tulsk  a  mile,  ever  belonged  to  the  Dominicans. 

Tulsk,  in  the  barony  of  Boscommon,  formerly  a  parliamentary  bo- 
rough, sending  two  representatives  to  the  Irish  parliament. 

This  monastery  was  founded  by  Mac  Dowel  for  Dominicans,  A.D. 
1448. 

By  inquisition,  the  thirty-third  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  found  that 
a  quarter  of  land,  Killnendwane,  with  the  tithes,  &c,  of  the  annual 
value  of  48.  Irisli  money,  and  the  quarter  of  Came,  with  its  tithes,  were 
in  the  occupation  and  possession  of  the  mayor  and  bailiff  of  G^way. 

The  abbey  and  possessions  were  granted  to  John  Fox,  Esq.  Some 
of  the  church  walls  and  the  arches  of  its  interior  are  still  pretty 
entire. 

Near  Tulsk  is  the  hill  on  which  the  kings  of  Connau^t  were 


iottiignrated,  its  name  is  Carnfraocb.  A  description  of  the  duties  of  the 
dnef  officers  has  been  preserved  in  an  Irish  mannscript,  at  Stowe,  in 
Ei^land.    Being  singular  in  its  way,  it  is  presented  to  the  reader. 

The  O^Mulchonrys  were  the  hereditary  marsbals  of  Connaught. 
"  It  is  O'Mulchonry's  right  to  present  the  wand  to  the  king,  and  it  is  not 
lawful  for  any  of  the  nobles  of  Oonnaught  to  be  present  in  company  on 
the  cam,  excepting  O'Mulchonry,  who  inaugurates,  and  O'Oonnaghtan, 
who  guards  the  entrance  of  the  cam.  The  king's  horse  and  clothes  be- 
come the  property  of  the  successor  of  Daconna,  and  he  follows  O'Con- 
nor on  that  horse  ;  and  an  ounce  of  gold  is  paid  to  O'Oonnaghtan,  who 
18  obliged  to  smoothe  the  earn  at  every  inauguration. " 

The  king  of  Connaught  kept  twelve  prime  officers  of  the  chief  fami- 
lies of  his  country,  in  his  court,  attending  his  person,  as  his  council,  and 
to  mle  and  govern  his  household,  as  well  as  to  manage  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom,  in  war  and  peace.  Tliese  offices  were  hereditary  in  those 
families  :  O'Flanagan,  Mac  Geraghty,  O'Mulbrenin,  O'Finachty,  O'Fal- 
lon,  O'Flin,  O'Monachan,  O'Concanon,  Mac  Brenan,  O'Hanley,  O'Heyn, 
CSeachnusey. 

For  the  services  of  those  lords  the  following  stipends  were  given  by 
the  king:  "fifty  cows,  and  as  many  sheep,  *  on  Mayday,  to  Mac  Ge- 
raghty ;  fifty  cows  and  fifty  swine  every  November  day,  to  him  also— 
his  surety  in  the  district  of  Umhal.  Fifty  suckling  calves  and  fifty 
■heep  on  the  same  day  to  O'Fionachty,  and  fifty  pigs  and  as  many  cows 
•very  November  day,  to  him  and  his  surety,  in  Luighney.  Fifty  calves 
and  fifty  sheep  to  O'Maelbrcnan ;  fifty  cows  and  fifty  pigs,  on  those 
days,  to  him  also,  and  his  surety  in  the  district  of  Fiachra.  Fifty  calves 
and  fifty  sheep  to  O'Flanagan ;  fifty  suckling  calves  and  fifty  pigs  to 
him  also,  and  his  surety  in  Tirawley  and  Erris.  O'Connor's  high  stew- 
ardship belongs  to  O'Flanagan,  in  preference  to  the  three  other  chiefs, 
lords  of  Connaught.  The  guardianship  of  his  hostages  and  prisoners, 
and  the  command  of  the  securities  for  the  provision  of  his  fleet  from 
Slieve-an-iorran  (iron  mountain)  to  Limerick  (on  the  Shannon),  belongs 
to  O'llanly ;  the  body-guards  of  O'Connor,  and  the  joint  stewardship, 
and  the  kehems,  to  be  under  the  control  of  Mac  Brenan  ;  the  straw  for 
the  encampment,  the  furniture  and  beds  for  O'Connor's  house,  to  be 
provided  by  the  clan  Dockrey,  and  also  the  making  of  the  encampment, 
whenever  liis  fort  is  to  be  fitted  up ;  the  guarding  of  the  preys  of 
O'Connor,  when  he  pitches  his  tents,  belongs  to  O'Flanagan,  O'Beme, 
and  O'Dockrey ;  the  guards  of  O'Connor  and  their  profits  from  the 
curragli  of  Cennenitch,  eastward  to  Cenantus,  are  subject  to  the  com- 
mand of  MacBrennan;  his  guards  from  that  Ourragh,  westward  to 
Oruach-patrick,  belongs  to  the  command  of  O'Flin ;  the  command  of 
the  fleet  to  O'Flaherty  and  to  O'Mali,  whenever  he  goes  on  high  sea. 
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The  chief  of  the  honsehold  of  O'Connor  is  OTeige,  and  he  is  auueeehgll 
of  the  household ;  the  steward  of  the  horse  is  O'Flin ;  the  stewaid  of 
the  jewels  is  O'Kellj ;  the  chief  Tnarshal  of  the  armies  is  HaoDermot ; 
the  carver  is  O'Bem ;  the  door-keeper  is  O'Fiuachty ;  the  chief  poet  is 
O'Muldionry." 

Such  was  the  household  of  O'Connor,  as  described  by  Toma  O'Mnl- 
chomy,  chief  poet  of  Connaught,  who  attended  at  the  inaogoration  of 
Phelim  O'Connor,  on  the  hill  of  Camfraoioh,  AJ).  1815. 


CHAPTER   LX, 


COUNTY  OF  SLIGO. 


AoHOiotT,  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  in  the  barony  of  Liney ;  see  diocese 
of.  A.D.  874:,  died  the  abbot  of  Achonry,  Eobertach  Mac  Naserda, 
who  was  made  bishop  of  Kildare. 

Aughross,  in  the  barony  of  Tireragh,  parish  of  Templeboy.  This 
monastery  was  founded  by  St.  Molaisse,  alias  Lasrean,  of  Devenish,  Co. 
Fermanagli ;  it  was  also  called  Eallmantin.  It  was  refounded  for 
canons  regular,  in  the  year  1280,  by  the  family  of  Mac  Donnell.  Arch- 
dall  quotes  the  authority  of  Allemande,  who  gives  his  own  conjectures 
too  often  instead  of  facts. 

No  such  family,  at  least,  of  importance,  existed  in  Tireragh. 

In  the  annals  of  tlie  Four  Masters,  the  following  record  is  found : 

A.D.  1380,  Donnell,  son  of  Bryan  O'Dowda,  lord  of  Tirawley  and 
V  Tireragh,  who  defended  his  territory  despite  of  the  English  and  Irish, 
who  were  opposed  to  him,  died  in  his  own  town  (Dunneil),  on  the  3d  of 
May. 

O'Flaherty,  on  the  authority  of  MacFirbis,  the  biographer  of  the 
O'Dowda  family,  adds,  that  Donnell  O'Dowda,  who  reigned  thirtynaix 
years,  was  a  builder  of  churches  and  monasteries. 

The  cam,  on  which  the  O'Dowda  was  inaugurated,  lies  to  the  weet 
of  Killala ;  it  is  now  called  Mullaghcame.  On  the  summit  of  this 
elevated  spot  the  cam  is  still  visible. 
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It  would  then  appear  that  O'Dowda  was  the  founder  of  Aughroea, 
instead  of  Mac  Donald. 

The  memoiy  of  St  Molaisse,  St.  Fechin,  and  St  Airendanus,  a  her- 
mity  is  still  preserved  in  Tireragh,  by  some  of  the  natives,  as  well  as 
that  of  6t  Adamnan,  of  Skreene. 

The  retreat  of  Airendan  was  in  the  face  of  a  rock,  overhanging  the 
stream  which  divides  the  parishes  of  Templeboy  and  Easkey,  now 
called  the  Duach.  Some  ancient  lime-trees  add  much  to  its  picturesque 
appearance.  In  the  centre  of  the  stream,  ahnost  at  the  verge  of  the 
Mi  of  its  waters,  is  a  basin,  formed  in  the  lime-stone  rock,  of  a  form 
completely  circukr,  and  of  uniform  depth,  in  which,  according  to  trar 
dition,  lie  was  wont  to  administer  baptism. 

St.  Aileran,  or  Airendan,  sumamed  the  Wise,  presided  over  the  great 
school  of  Clonard,  as  principal  professor.  A  tract,  written  by  him,  is 
still  extant,  in  which  the  mystical  meaning  of  the  names  of  our  Saviour's 
progenitors,  as  they  are  found  in  the  gospel  of  St  Matthew,  is  treated 
o£  Though  ftnall,  it  exhibits,  besides  a  great  share  of  ingenuity,  very 
considerable  l|jiblical  and  theological  learning.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of 
St.  Patrick,  which  is  lost  Some  memoirs  on  St.  Brigid,  and  also 
the  proceedings  of  St  Fechin,  in  the  island  of  Imagh,  county  Galway. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  A.D.  665,  St.  Airendan  died,  of  the  great 
pestilence  that  raged  over  Ireland. 

The  eminent  SS.  Fechin,  Adamnan,  and  Airendan,  whose  labors 
have  sanctified  this  district  of  Ireland,  frequently  met,  it  is  said,  at 
Aughris,  as  a  central  point,  to  converse  on  heavenly  subjects. 

An  inquisition  found  that  the  prior  was  seized  of  the  church,  with  a 
steeple,  built  in  the  form  of  a  castle ;  and  a  quarter  of  land  of  every 
kind,  adjacent  thereto,  of  the  annual  value  of  5s.  Irish  money ;  the 
vicarage  of  the  church  of  Dromard,  besides  the  curate's  stipend,  of  the 
value  of  3s.  4d. ;  the  vicarage  of  Kilmacshelgan,  of  the  like  value;  the 
vicarage  of  Corcagh  (now  Templeboy),  all  situate  in  the  barony  of  Tire- 
ragh.  The  vicarage  of  Aheimlys,  in  the  barony  of  Carberry,  with  a 
quarter  of  glebe  land  belonging  thereto,  and  an  island  (Inismurry),  in 
the  high  sea,  of  the  value  of  £15  sterling,  and  the  grange  of  Maghera- 
kilterny,  containing  one  quaHer  of  land,  of  the  old  measure,  in  the 
barony  of  Lurge,  and  county  of  Fermanagh. 

The  prior  of  Aughross,  abbot  of  Ballysadiire,  and  chaplain  to  Manus 
'  O'Donnell,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Elphin,  on  the  23d  of  March, 
A.D.  1544. 

At  the  ancient  church  of  Dromard  is  the  hermitage  of  St.  Fechin, 
with  its  rude  altar  of  stone,  which  was  used  at  the  time  of  the  persecu- 
tion by  the  professors  of  the  ancient  faith.  Two  other  religious  houses 
existed  in  the  parish  of  Templeboy.    Grangemore,  with  its  square  castle 
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and  church,  the  walls  of  which  are  nearly  in  rnina,  is  now  a  barial-plaee, 
near  which  many  religious  were  slaughtered  by  the  persecntcMfSi  who 
attacked  them  by  night ;  the  other  called  Orangebeg,  which,  aooording 
to  tradition,  was  a  nunnery,  and  was  also  used  formerly  as  a  burial- 
place.  The  first  of  these  places  belongs  to  the  fiunily  of  Fury.  The 
second  has  become  the  property  of  the  Hillas  fiunily.  Augfaroas  belongs 
to  Coop^,  of  Markrea  castle.  Kot  a  trace,  of  this  ancient  monasteiy 
remains. 

Ardnary,  in  the  barony  of  Tireragb,  on  the  banks  of  the  Moy.  A 
monastery  for  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine  was  founded  here,  AJD.  14S7, 
which  tradition  assigns  to  the  piety  and  generosity  of  the  O'Dowda  family. 

Near  this  monastery  is  the  hill  which  ^ves  name  to  the  abbey.  On 
its  summit  was  erected  the  castle  of  the  O'Dowda,  often  captured  by  the 
Burkes  and  as  often  recovered  by  this  ancient  and  martial  fiunily.  See 
Kellach,  bishop  of  Killala. 

A.D.  1586.  '^  The  Burkes,  of  Mayo,  collected  their  forces  and  were 
joined  by  two  thousand  Scottish  auxiliaries,  who  had  landed  in  Ulster. 
Their  object  was  to  expel  the  English,  who  were  devastating  the  pro- 
vince, under  the  cruel  governor  Sir  Kichard  Bingham,  whose  name 
became  signalized  at  the  attack  of  Smerwick  castle,  in  Kerry,  and  who 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  *  Devil's  Keaping-hook.'  The  Bourkes 
having  mustered  in  all  three  thousand  men,  and  having  encamped  at 
Ardnaree  with  their  auxiliaries,  Bingham^  having  closely  pursued,  at- 
tacked or  rather  surprised  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Moy.  Burke's  men 
were  defeated,  and  two  thousand,  principally  Scotch,  were  slain,  many 
of  whom  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  Moy,  rather  than  be  put  to 
deatli  by  the  governor's  men." 

The  walls  of  tlie  abbey  church  are  nearly  perfect  The  west  door, 
with  two  human  heads,  has  been  in  the  pointed  style,  forming  an  arch 
of  pretty  design,  and  having  in  the  interior  a  stoup  for  holy  water.  Its 
pointed  arches  should  have  been  copied,  when  the  cathedral,  which  is 
adjacent,  was  being  erected. 

Ardseinliss,  in  the  barony  of  Tireragh,  near  Slieve  Bagna.  St.  Patrick 
is  said  to  have  founded  this  nunnery  for  St  Lalloca,  who  was  sister  to 
St.  Mel,  of  Ardagh.  Nothing  more  is  recorded  of  it.  If  the  tradition 
of  the  country  can  be  relied  on,  St  Colurabkille  travelled  through  this 
part  of  tlie  country  when  going  to  or  returning  from  Killala,  the  port 
of  which  he  blessed. 

Athmoy.  Clarus  O'Mulchonry,  archdeacon  of  Elphin,  built  this 
church,  in  honor  of  the  holy  Trinity,  for  Premonstre  canons,  which  he 
brought  from  Louglikey.    The  founder  died  A.D.  1261. 

Athmoy,  with  its  possessions,  was  granted  to  Bobert  Harrison,  who 
assigned  them  to  William  Ci*otlon. 
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BaHindune,  m  the  barony  of  l^elill,  seven  miles  north  of  Bojle,  and 
<m  Lough  Arrow.  The  ancient  sept  of  MacDonagh  founded  this  mon- 
astery, for  Dominicans,  about  the  year  1427.  This  family  has  given 
bishops,  priests,  martyrs,  and  heroes  to  Ireland.  Ihey  are  a  branch  of 
the  MacDermot,  of  Moylurg,  who  was  descended  of  Heremon,  the  third 
son  of  Milesius.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  it  could  com- 
pete with  many  monasteries  of  tlie  country  in  extent  and  beauty. 

In  the  twenty-seventh  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  possessions  consisted 
of  a  church  and  cemetery,  with  half  a  quarter  of  land  of  every  kind, 
annual  value  6s.  8d.  English  money.  They  were  granted  to  Francis 
Giofton,  who  had  assigned  them  to  Edward  Crofbon.  They  have  eveii- 
tually  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  King  family. 

.  In  the  year  1756,  there  were  four  friars  attached  to  BallindnnOi 
Miohael  Eeynolds,  the  prior ;  Dominick  O'Hart,  Andrew  Dwyer,  and 
Miles  Lipnan. 

Turlogh  MacDonogh,  the  most  eminent  lawyer  of  his  time,  has  been 
buried  in  this  abbey. 

Ballinley,  now  Rosslee,  and  anciently  Imleach  Iseal.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  river  of  Easkey  is  the  ancient  church  of  Imleach-iseal. 

Its  erection  must  be  attributed  to  the  O'Dowdas,  lords  of  T^reragh. 

A.D.  1439,  the  vicar  of  Imleach-iseal  died  of  the  plague.  His  name 
is  preserved  in  the  annals  of  the  four  Masters.  Donogh  O'Boland,  son 
ofTumaitach. 

The  river  of  Easkey  flows  from  the  lake  of  that  name,  which  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Ox  mountains. 

The  annals  of  the  four  Masters  record  its  eruption,  A.D.  1490 :  "  An 
earthquake  at  Sliove  Gamh,  by  which  a  hundred  persons  were  destroyed, 
among  whom  was  the  son  of  -Manus  Crossagh  O'Hara.  Many  horses 
and  cows  were  also  killed  by  it,  and  much  putrid  fish  were  thrown  up ; 
and  a  lake,  in  which  fish  is  now  caught,  sprang  up  in  this  place."  But 
the  river  seems  to  be  of  older  date  than  the  Lough.  In  one  of  the 
mountains  convenient  to  this  lake,  is  a  spring  which  yields  alternately 
waters  salt  and  fresh. 

Ballymote,  in  the  barony  of  Corran.    Tlie  sept  of  MacDonagh  erected 
this  monastery  for  Franciscans  of  the  third  order. 

At  the  suppression,  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Broncard,  who  as- 
signed tliein  to  Sir  William  Taafie,  knight. 

The  building  still  remains  at  the  end  of  the  to^vn.  Ihe  workman- 
ship in  general  was  good,  and  the  east  window  is  remarkably  curious. 

The  castle  of  Ballymote,  which  was  purchased  by  O'Donnell,  of  Tip- 
connell,  from  MacDonagh,  was  a  square  of  160  feet,  60  high,  flanked 
and  quoined  by  towers  six  feet  broad  in  the  wall,  with  a  strong  rampart 
and  parapet  all  round.    The  front  was  veiy  regular,  and  is  on  the  whole^ 
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a  rain  equally  handaome  and  strong*  Una  castle  and  that  of  Sligf^ 
being  in  the  bands  of  the  Irish,  made  a  considerable  atnijg^. against 
the  redaction  of  tliis  territory  to  the  arms  of  the  English.  Iretm,  Graoi* 
well's  son-in-law,  having  joined  with  Sir.  Charles  Coote^  dismanflad 
them  in  the  year  1652. 

Ballysadare,  anciently  Easdara.    ^^  Eas  "  means  a  catanu»t 

The  abbey  was  beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence  oommanding.a 
yiew  of  the  river  Uncion,  with  its  fall,  and  which,  in  the  annals  of  tibe 
four  Masters,  is  called  ^^  the  beauteous  stream  of  the  salmoms." 

St  Fechin,  who  died  of  the  great  pestilence,  AJ).  665,  waa  tfw 
founder  of  this  monastery,  which  was  endowed  with  a  noble  and  beauti- 
ful estate,  called  Tearmon  Fechin,  by  O'Hara,  lord  of  Lyney,  extending 
from  the  river  to  the  sea  (at  Trodhuy  O'Eleogh),  now  Beltra.  Near  the 
beach  or  the  banks  of  the  strand  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monastie 
building,  which  was  a  nunnery  of  the  same  order,  to  wit,  canonesses  of 
St  Augustine,  and  named  Killdaloch.  In  this  abbey  of  Bailysadare, 
three  hundred  monks  usually  resided.  The  walls  of  one  church  aie 
perfectly  entire.  To  the  north  of  this  elevated  church,  a  much  larger 
one,  with  its  square  tower,  is  still  to  be  seen,  but  much  dilapidated. 

St  Fechin,  the  founder  of  Bailysadare,  and  other  monasteries,  be- 
.  longed  to  the  third  class  of  Irish  saints.    The  first  was  deemed  meet 
holy,  the  second  class  very  holy,;  and  the  third  holy;  the  first  blazes  as 
the  sun,  the  second  as  the  moon,i^d  the  third  like  unto  the  stars. 

This  eminent  saint  was  a  native  of  the  territory  in  which  St  Athrac- 
ta  was  bom.  Bile,  in  tlie  barony  of  Lyney,  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
place  of  his  birth.  His  father  was  Coelchama,  a  descendant  of  Eochad 
Fion,  brother  to  the  famous  Con  of  tlie  hundred  battles,  and  his  mother 
Lassair,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood  of  Munster.  When  grown  up  so  ai 
to  be  educated,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  St.  Nathy,  of  Achonry^ 
ill* whose  monastery  ho  made  considerable  progress  in  piety  and  learn- 
ing. Having  completed  his  studies  and  ordained  a  priest,  he  left  his 
own  country,  with  a  view  of  leading  a  retired  life,  and  arriving  at  Fob- 
har,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  he  founded  its  monastery,  in  which 
he  presided  over  three  hundred  monks,  who  subsisted,  as  well  as  their 
abbot,  on  the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  and  were  sometimes  reduced  to 
great  distress. 

'  It  is  related,  that  Domnald  H.,  king  of  all  Ireland,  having  marched 
with  a  great  army  into  the  country  of  the  Southern  Nialls,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  the  boundaries  of  their  principality,  they  applied  to  St 
Fechin,  who  happened  to  be  then  at  a  place  called  Tiprada,  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  monastery  of  Foure.  With  their  request  Fechin  complied, 
and  his  influence  operated  so  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  the  king,  as  to 
indoce  him  to  desist  fix>m  further  proceedings  against  the  Niallsi  between 
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whom  and  the  king  he  procured  a  perfect  reconciliation.  His  infln* 
ence  was  verj  great  with  the  kings  and  princes  of  his  time,  an  in- 
stance of  which  is  given  in  the  case  of  a  young  man,  named  Erlomhan, 
whom  Moenach,  king  of  Munster,  inunediately  discharged  from  prison 
on  perceiving  that  Fechin  wished  for  such  a  favor.  The  mother  of  this 
young  man  applied  to  the  saint  to  assist  her  in  procuring  his  freedom, 
to  whom  he  gave  a  gold  torque,  which  was  presented  to .  him  by  the 
king,  in  order  that  she  might  thereby  purchase  her  son's  release*  On 
recognising  the  present,  the  king  returned  it  to  her,  at  the  same  time 
liberating  her  son,  who  afterwards  embraced  the  monastic  state,  under 
his  holy  patron.  In  like  manner  he  obtained  the  release  of  Aidan,  a 
brave  military  man,  from  the  joint  kings  of  Ireland,  Diermit  H.  and 
Blaithmac,  and  who,  on  being  dismissed  from  prison  and  given  up  to 
Fechin,  went  with  him  to  the  monastery  of  Fore,  where  he  assumed 
the  monastic  habit. 

Several  holy  men  are  mentioned  as  united  in  friendship  with  St. 
Fechin — Coeman  Breac,  abbot  of  Eoseach,  in  Meath ;  Ultan,  of  Ardbrac- 
can ;  Fintan  Munnu ;  Eonan,  son  of  Berack,  and  particularly  Mochua, 
abbot  of  Ardslane,  in  Meath.  St.  Fechin's  life  was  an  iminterrupted 
course  of  austerity,  and  he  was  so  much  attached  to  solitude  and  retire- 
ment, that  he  was  wont  to  withdraw  from  his  monasteries  to  solitary 
places,  passing  his  time  in  prayer,  fasting,  and  other  mortifications,  and 
without  refreshment,  except  that  of  a  little  bread  and  water.  Many 
miracles  are  attributed  to  him  (see  Imay,  county  of  Galway). 

This  great  saint  died  on  the  20th  of  January,  A.D.  665.  Lanigan  is 
of  opinion  that  he  did  not  found  the  monastery  of  Ballysadare,  having 
only  erected  a  church  there.  With  every  respect  to  the  name  of  Doc- 
tor Lanigan,  he  seems  somewhat  too  sceptical  in  treating  of  some  of  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  foundations  of  the  country.  (See  Imay,  county 
of  Gkdway.) 

A.D.  1158,  died  O'Duilenan,  dean  of  this  abbey.  He  was  a  skilfiil 
antiquary,  a  judge,  and  chieftain  of  the  country. 

A.D.  1179,  Easdara  was  burned  by  the  men  of  Moylislia  and  Moy- 
terany. 

A.D.  1188,  it  was  again  consumed  by  fire. 

A.D.  1230,  died  Giolla  Coemdhe  O'Duilenan,  abbot  of  Easdara. 

A.D.  1144,  MacDonagh,  the  abbot  of  Easdaitt,  died  at  Rome, 
having  accompanied  thither  William  O'Hetegan,  bishop  of  Elphin. 

A.D.  1450,  died  the  abbot  Edmund. 

A.D.  1544,  Conatus  O'Shiel,  the  abbot  of  Easdara,  was  made  bishop 
of  Elphin. 

By  an  inquisition,  taken  in  the  twenty-ninth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
abbot  was  found  seized  of  a  ohurdi,  partly  thatched,  a  dormitory,  and 


the  nuns  of  two  other  bnildingSy  three  cottages,  with  theif  gakrdens,  kmd 
a  cemetery  in  a  state  of  rain,  three  small  quarters  of  land,  of  eyeiy 
kind,  with  their  tithes,  &c.,  situated  in  the  land  of  Eaiqdara ;  Ibrty  aeras 
of  arable  and  pasture,  and  sixty  of  stony  mountain,  Talue  5}0s. ;  and 
the  townland  of  Trinebally,  in  the  barony  of  liney,  containing  thirty 
acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  with  the  tithes,  annual  yalulo,  68.  8d. ; 
the  rectory  and  yicarage  of  the  parish  of  BaHysadara  (commonly  called 
Tsmplemore),  containing  three  pairts  of  the  tithes  in  the  land  called 
Tormon-Fechin,  annual  value,  besides  the  curate's  stipend,  18s.  4d.  En* 
glish  money ;  the  vicarage  of  Enagh,  in  the  barony  of  llreriU ;  the 
vicarage  of  Drumrath,  in  the  barony  of  Corren ;  the  vicarage  of  EUl- 
nagarvan,  in  Mac  Jordan's  country,  all  of  which,  besides  the  stipends  of 
the  curates,  were  of  no  value. 

August  the  26th,  thirtieth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  lease  of  this  abbey 
for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years  was  granted  to  Bryan  Fitzwilliam,  at 
the  annual  rent  of  53s.  4d. 

These  possessions  have  frequently  changed  into  other  hands ;  they 
are  now  the  property  of  a  Oatholic,  who  purchased  them  about  thirteen 
years  since,*  and  on  whom  they  do  not  seem  to  confer  either  comfort  or 
prosperity. 

Bennada,  in  the  barony  of  liney,  and  on  the  river  Moy.  CSiarles, 
an  eremite,  through  his  own  industry,  founded  this  monastic  establish- 
ment for  the  hermits  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was  dedicated  to  Oorpus 
Christi,  about  the  year  14S8. 

An  inquisition,  taken  the  eleventh  of  Eang  James,  found  the  posses- 
sions of  this  friary  to  consist  of  half  the  quarter  of  Eiiockglasse,  with 
fche  tithes  of  the  same. 

The  fine  ruins  of  this  building  still  remain,  with  a  steeple  of  hewn 
mountain  stone. 

The  reader  can  perceive  the  disparity  that  existed  in  the  endow- 
ments of  the  monasteries  which  were  founded  by  the  English  and  Irish 
princes ;  the  former  having  devastated  the  country,  robbed  and  spoiled 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  their  possessions,  made  large  grants  to  the 
religious  houses,  which  they  founded,  as  if  religion  could  sanction  such 
conduct,  and  by  such  grants  acknowledged  the  injustices  which  were 
inflicted  on  the  ancient  proprietors,  as  they  were  made  in  atonement  ot 
their  crimes.  On  the  contrary,  the  Irish  princes,  as  well  as  the  people, 
were  opposed  to  making  large  donations  to  their  monasteries,  preferring 
to  see  their  clergy  enjoy  a  respectable  source  of  revenue,  as  they 
deemed  the  possession  of  too  much  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
inconsistent  with  evangelical  poverty,  and  the  example  which  their 
saints  had  bequeathed  to  their  successors ;  nor  does  it  appear  in  the 

annals  of  Ireland,  that  the  Irish  priesthood  wished  to  be 


goatged  with  riches.  At  the  synod  of  Kells,  held  in  1152,  and  at  which 
three  thousand  ecclesiastics  assisted,  the  introduction  of  tithes  was  al- 
most unanimously  rejected.  To  the  English  settlers  is  due  the  merit 
or  the  demerit  of  enriching  the  church  of  Ireland,  so  as  to  have  been  in 
later  ages  a  prolific  source  of  gain  to  the  rapacious  plunderers  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ceirturies. 

Bile,  in  the  barony  of  Liney,  the  native  place  of  St.  Fechia.  The 
church  of  Bile  was  erected  by  this  saint,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  had 
oonstituted  it  into  a  monasteiy.  In  a  hymn,  composed  for  the  office  of 
St  Fechin,  we  read — 

^^  Dehino  fuit  Monaohomm 
Dux  et  Pater  treoentonun 
Quoe  instruzit  lege  momm 
Mums  contra  vitia.**    Amen. 

Caille,  in  the  barony  of  Carberry.  The  memory  of  St  Muadhnata, 
one  of  the  sisters  of  St.  Molaisse,  of  Aughross,  and  of  Daminis,  county 
Fermanagh,  was  revered  here.  The  other  two  sisters  are  Saints  Osnata 
and  Talulla.  A  joint  festival  of  those  three  sisters  was  held  at  Enach- 
ard,  which  is  probably  the  place  now  called  Annagh,  in  the  county  of 
Leitrim  and  barony  of  Dromahare.  The  St  Talulla  was  abbess  of  Eil- 
dare  about  the  year  590.  Osnata  presided  in  Glean-Dallain,  either  in 
Carberry  or  Breifny. 

Caillevinde.    The  situation  of  this  place  is  doubtful.     In  Carberry. 

St.  Fintan's  name  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  place,  by 
Archdall,  and  is  called  a  disciple  of  St.  Columba.  This  Fintan  may 
have  been  the  saint  who  is  revered  in  the  parish  of  Ballycroy,  county 
ICayo.  Fintan  having  been  ill  at  one  time,  obtahied  the  benediction  of 
Odlumba,  who  foretold  that  he  would  live  to  a  good  old  age. 

Cashell-Jon'a.  See  diocese  of  Elphin,  in  the  barony  of  Corran,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Uncion  and  the  Owenmore,  and  six  miles  south  of 
Bligo.    St.  Bron,  the  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  was  bishop  of  thb  place. 

Cloghennore,  in  the  barony  of  Carberry,  and  bordering  on  Lough- 
Gille.  Recorded  by  tradition  to  have  belonged  to  a  nunnery.  It  has 
been  a  cemetery  of  note. 

Cloonymeaghan,  in  the  barony  of  Corran,  formerly  a  place  of  note. 
Pope  Innocent  YHI.,  by  a  bull,  dated  the  16th  of  December,  1488, 
granted  a  license,  permitting  Eugene  Mac  Donagli  to  found  a  monas- 
tery in  this  place,  for  Dominican  fliars.  In  the  registry  of  the  order 
which  had  been  preserved  in  Sligo,  it  is  recorded,  that  Bernard 
Mac  Donogh,  the  son  of  Dermot,  called  the  prior,  and  a  reader  of  di- 
vinity there,  founded  the  monastery  of  Clunimhilian,  which  afterwards 
became  a  cell  to  that  of  Sligo. 


vi0 

Oluain-niichan,  t.  e.  the  retreat  of  Mhioafik  Acoovding  to  tmfitmi 
8t  Mhican,  the  patron  of  a  pariah  in  DabUn,  which  beam  his  msitie,  itrift 
«  bishop  and  confessor,  and  perhaps  an  abbot.    Mhican  was  a  DaxHK 

By  an  inquisition,  taken  the  twentjr-sevMith  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
this  monastery  was  found  seized  of  a  quarter  of  land^  of  evoy  kindi 
called  Eonyroge,  with  the  tithes  thereof,  value  18b.  4d%  Engliah  mofiejr. 
They  were  grahted  to  Bichard  Eindelynshe. 

John  Fitnnaurice  Petty,  Yisoount  Shelbume,  was  in  .poneasioii^ 
the  abbey  and  appurtenances  in  the  year  1766,  witii  the  ezoeplioo  of 
two  acres  belonging  to  Dodwell.  j 

The  church  of  Clunimichan  was  dedicated  to  St.  Dominick. 

Court,  in  the  barony  of  liney.  O'Hara  built  this  monastery  for 
Franciscans  of  the  third  order. 

Its  steeple  and  some  fine  ruins  of  this  abbey  still  remain. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  twenty-ninth  of  Queen  Elieabeth, 
A\»  abbey  was  seized  of  a  church  covered  with  thatch,  a  cemetery, 
d<»initory,  and  two  other  houses  covered  in  like  manner,  all  of  whidi 
were  in  a  state  of  ruin,  and  of  no  value,  with  two  quarters  of  land  near 
thiB  monasteiy.  Gavan-Ardawer,  and  the  second  called  Garron,  in 
Tawny,  containing  eighty  acres  of  arable,  pasture,  &c.,  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  this  abbey,  annual  value  £1  66.  8d.  sterling.  When  it  was 
taken,  the  said  lands  were  in  the  possession  of  Roger  Ballagh  O'Hara, 
a  priest. 

This  abbey  was  granted  to  Richard  Kyndelinshe. 

OraobhgrellaiD,  in  Carberry.  St.  Finnian,  of  Clonard,  is  said  to  have 
founded  this  religious  house,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  St  Orel- 
lain,  the  son  of  Natfraech.    It  is  now  unknown. 

Druimederdaloch,  in  the  barony  of  Tireril,  also  attributed  to  St 
Finian ;  also  unknown,  as  well  as  the  following,  attributed  to  St  Pa- 
trick;— 

Druimnea,  in  Oregaria,  a  territory  adjoining  Lough  Oara. 

Drumcliffe,  in  the  barony  of  Drumdiffe,  formerly  a  town  of  some 
note. 

Lanigan  is  not  inclined  to  assign  to  St  Columbkille  the  merit  of 
erecting  the  monastery  of  Drumcliffe ;  he  is  only  willing  to  admit, 
as  he  does  with  regard  to  St  Fechin,  at  BaUysadare,  that  St  Columba 
Only  founded  a  church  in  this  place.  At  the  time  in  which  not  only 
Oolumba  flourished,  but  also  that  in  which  St  Fechin  was  cut  off  by 
the  plague,  the  erection  of  a  monastery  was  a  work  of  very  little  delay, 
especially  when  the  people  or  the  prince  were  pleased  to  sanction  and 
assist  in  its  construction.  The  Abbd  MacGteoghegan  writes,  that  the  piely 
of  the  eariy  Ohristians  of  Irdand  was  such,  that  they  not  only  gave  food 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  wants  of  their  religions  housesi  bat  erveo  dodi- 
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eated  some  of  their  families  to  the  service  of  Qody  as  was  the  custom 
with  the  Jewish  people.  K  the  history  of  the  fomidation  of  Imay,  Co. 
Galway,  be  correct,  we  are  therein  assured,  that  the  holy  founder  was 
at  his  monastery  in  Easdara,  when  admonished  to  seek  the  island  of 
Imay,  by  an  angel, — ^yet  Lanigan  will  not  accord  to  him  the  erection  of 
that  establishment.  A  St.  Thorian,  a  disciple  of  Columba,  who  fol- 
lov«%d  him  afterwards  to  Hy,  is  named  as  having  governed  Dramclifie, 
as  the  first  abbot.  It  is  again  argued,  that  as  a  blank  occurs  in  the 
names  of  the  abbots,  imtil,the  year  921,  St.  Columba  was  not  the 
founder.  Drumcliffe  does  not  appear  to  be  singular  in  this  respect 
Voids  of  the  same  sort  occur  in  the  succession  of  the  bishops  of  our 
Bees.  Lanigan  also  urges  the  silence  of  Ware  with  regard  to  its  foun* 
dation,  &c.  Ware  is  also  silent  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Clonmel, 
one  of  far  later  date.  Ware  omits  the  ancient  monastery  of  l^rdaglas, 
fimnded  by  Columba,  son  of  Crimthan. 

A.D.  921,  died  the  abbot  of  Drumcliffe,  St  Thorian  or  Thorannan. 
He  was  also  abbot  of  Banchor,  and  was  honored  on  the  12th  of  June. 
Died  also  this  year  the  blessed  Maolpatrick  Mac  Moran. 

A.D.  930,  died  the  abbot  Moyngall,  son  of  Becan. 

A.D.  950,  died  the  blessed  Flan  O'Becain,  archdeacon  of  Drumcliffe, 
a  learned  and  celebrated  scribe. 

A.D.  1029.  This  year  Aengus  O'Hoengusa,  archdeacon  of  Drum- 
cliffe, with  sixty  other  persons,  perished  by  an  accidental  fire  in  an 
island  called  Inislanne  (territory  of  Carborry). 

A.D.  1053,  Murchad  O'Beollain,  archdeacon  of  DrumcUffe,  died. 

A.D.  1077,  died  Murrogh  O'Beollan,  con\orb  of  Drumcliffe  and  St. 
Oolumb. 

A.D.  1187,  the  abbey  was  spoiled  by  Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath. 
The  wrath  of  Heaven  soon  overtook  him,  having  been  killed  in  a  fort- 
night after. 

A.D.  1225,  died  Amlave  O'Beollain,  archdeacon  of  Drumcliffe,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  erudition,  and  in  general  esteem  for  piety,  wis- 
dom, and  unbounded  hospitality. 

A.D.  1252,  died  in  this  abbey  Maelmaidoc  O'Baollan,  comorb  of  St. 
Columb,  a  venerable  and  hospitable  man,  and  in  universal  estimation 
in  England  and  Ireland. 

A.D.  1416,  this  abbey  was  set  on  fire  by  a  band  of  plunderers :  the 
abbot  Maurice  O'Coincoil  perished  in  the  flames. 

A.D.  1503,  died  the  abbot  O'Beollan. 

DramcoUumb,  in  the  barony  of  Tirerill  and  north  of  Lough  Gara. 
This  church  owed  its  origin  to  St  Columb.  A  St.  Findhbar  is  said  to 
have  been  abbot  of  it. 

Dmmrath,  in  the  barony  of  Oorran.    St  Fechin  founded  this  Ghuaroh 
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or  monasteiy*  Ibe  memory  of  St  Enan,  a  hermit,  one  of  the  people  «f 
St  Brigid,  was  oomiected  with  Dramrath. 

A.D.  1016,  died  the  provost  of  Dramrath,  Oellach  Hna  Maolmidha 

Eachenach,  in  the  baronjr  of  Tir  Oilill,  near  the  shore  ot  Loog^ 
Arrow.  St  Patrick  left  his  disciple  St  Mainius  as  bishop  at  this  plaoai 
where  his  memory  was  and  is  still  venerated  on  the  5th  of  Kovember  fa 
this  chnrcL  * 

A  holy  well  is  also  there,  which  beais  the  name  of  ^'  Tobar  Maine.'? 

Emleachfada,  near  Ballymote.  St  Columbkille  is  said  to  Imve  beat 
the  founder,  and  an  abbot,  St.  Enna  or  Endens,  a  disciple  of  his,  pro- 
sided  over  this  establishment  This  saint  is  nsnally  called  acm  of  Nxur 
dan.    His  memory  was  revered  on  the  18th  of  September. 

Enachaird.    See  Caille. 

Glendallain.    See  Caille. 

Inismore,  an  island  in  Lough  Gill  and  barony  of  Carbnry.  St 
Loman,  said  to  have  been  the  nephew  of  St  Patrick,  founded  the 
church  of  Inismore. 

A.D.  1416,  this  abbey  was  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  in  which 
the  valuable  manuscripts  of  O'Curnin,  together  with  the  short  book  of 
that  family  and  many  other  rare  curiosities,  perished. 

Tbis  island,  commonly  called  Cliurch-island,  is  about  two  miles  in 
length  and  in  some  parts  half  a  mile  in  breadth  :  the  church  stands  at 
the  east  end  of  the  island,  and  in  former  times  it  was  the  burial-place 
of  the,  parish  of  Calry.  A  rock  near  the  door  of  the  church,  called 
"  Our  lady's  bed,"  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  buildings,  are  covered 
with  ivy,  giving  them  the  fancy  color  of  creation. 

Inismurray,  an  island  in  the  Western  Ocean,  distant  about  four 
miles  from  the  main  land  of  the  barony  of  Carberry.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  Aughross,  in  the  parish  of  Templeboy  and  diocese  of  Kil- 
lala.  According  to  tradition,  St.  Muredach,  the  patron  of  Killala,  has 
been  buried  in  this  island.  The  monastery  of  Innismurry  was  founded 
by  St  Molasse,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

A.D.  747,  died  St.  Dicholla,  son  of  Meinida,  who  governed  this  mo- 
nastery. 

The  Danes  landed  in  this  island  A.D.  807,  and  with  their  accustomed 
barbarity,  set  fire  to  the  abbey. 

One  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  cashells  now  remaining  in  Ireland, 
and  in  which  strength  was  obviously  intended,  is  the  one  of  Innismurry. 
It  is  of  an  irregular  round  form,  and  nearly  200  feet  in  its  greatest  inter- 
nal diameter.  The  wall  varies  in  thickness  from  five  to  eight  feet,  and 
in  height  from  twelve  to  sixteen.  It  is  built  of  calp  limestone,  undressed 
and  without  cement,  and  where  not  shaken  by  the  Atlantic  blasts,  exhi- 
bits  a  considerable  degree  of  rude  art    Its  gateway  is  quadrangnlari 
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meosoring  six  ieet  two  inches  in  height^  four  broad,  and  seven  feet  six 
inches  in  its  jambs. 

There  are  a  few  cells  under  ground,  which  receive  light,  some  of 
them  from  the  top,  others  through  their  sides.  A  statue  of  St.  Molaisse 
IB  still  preserved  here :  there  are  also  two  chapels  built  with  mortar,  as 
well  as  the  cell  of  St  Molaisse,  which  has  a  stone  roof.  One  of  the 
chapels,  standing  by  itself,  has  an  extraordinary  window,  whose  arch  is 
osie  rough  crooked  stone,  in  its  original  form.  There  is  an  altar  in  one 
of  those  chapels,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  structures  on  this  island,  as  well  as  those  of  Lnay,  in  the  county 
of  Gkilway,  give  us  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  monastic  building  erected  in 
tibe  early  ages  of  the  Irish  church.  In  erecting  such  structures,  there 
ooold  have  been  no  delay  or  expense,  a  circumstance  which  accounts 
for  the  great  number  of  churches  and  monasteries  which  are  attributed 
to  many  of  our  Irish  saints. 

This  island  is  a  rock  rising  from  the  sea,  with  very  high  precipices 
towards  the  ocean ;  but  they  gently  shelve,  like  steps,  on  the  side  oppo- 
iite  the  land.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  few  families,  whose  ancestors  have 
heid  it  in  possession  upwards  of  700  years. 

Killchairpre,  in  the  territory  of  Tirfiachra  (Tireragh),  which  adjoins 
the  river  Moy.  St.  Carpre,  called  the  son  of  Brecan,  either  founded  or 
had  this  church  dedicated  to  his  memory.  There  were  many  saints  of 
this  name. 

Near  or  at  Skurmore  are  the  ruins  of  a  church  or  monastery,  at  pre- 
sent known  only  as  "  Eillnamanagh." 

This  property  belongs  at  present  to  a  Colonel  "Wingfield.  "  Skur- 
more is  a  contraction  of  Skard-more,"  i.  e.  the  great  inundation,  a  name 
given  to  record  an  unusual  overflowing  of  the  river  Moy,  the  waters  not 
having  sufficient  egress  through  the  old  channel,  which  joined  the  bay 
of  Killala  opposite  the  town. 

Near  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  church,  w^hich  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  A.D.  500,  is  an  eminence,  sufficiently  elevated  to  command  a 
prospect  which  no  pen  or  tongue  can  describe.  On  its  summit,  the 
exclamation  of  the  Royal  Psalmist  would  strike  the  beholder,  when  he 
was  contemplating  the  wonders  of  creation  and  giving  the  glory  to  the 
Omnipotent — his  imagination  enraptured  with  the  scenes  before  him, 
he  cries  out,  "  Ecce  mare  magnum,"  Behold  the  great  sea. 

This  eminence  presents  to  the  historic  mind  so  many  memorials  of 
Ireland's  glories — ^her  sorrows  and  the  struggles  of  her  sons,  that  I  shall 
endeavor  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  charms  of  its  situa- 
tion and  the  prospects  laid  before  the  vision  of  the  spectator.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  himself  in  the  centre  of  an  immense  crescent,  or  an 
amphitheatre,  which  nature  has  formed.    DirectiDg  his  glance  north- 
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ward,  he  yiewa  the  great  Atlantio  billowB,  washing  Ae  oiMan  diA)  ff 
Donegal,  and  as  if  wasting  their  fiuy  on  those  immeitte  baniefB  of  Mi 
iron-bound  coast,  and  again  receding,  as  if  indignant  at  the  coDdnct  of 
thoughtless  man,  whose  follj  and  whose  crimes  instill  his  boiftileoiil 
Creator.  One  of  the  valleys  of  this  northern  coast,  by  its  nioiif 
reminds  him  of  the  saintly  dove  of  the  Irish  church,  ibis  vallej  being 
called  Glean  Columbkille.  Directing  the  vision  towards  the  east,  db 
magnificent  Benbulbin,  Knocknarea,  and  its  vicinity,  expand  before 
eye,  and  the  mind  traces  those  spots  which  haye  been  trodden  by^ 
footsteps  of  a  Bron,  a  Loman,  a  Molaisse,  a  Fechin  imd*an  AirendaiL 
Again,  as  the  vision  rests  on  the  mountains  of  Tireragh,  he  is  Tenadndil 
of  those  days  in  which  the  hunted  missionary  found  shelter  in  thA 
caves  and  retreats,  and  which  he  often  consecrated  by  his  blood.  Hub 
fortressei  of  the  plains  bring,  to  his  recollection  those  bloody  stnigglei, 
by  which  the  martial  sons  of  Hy-Fiachra  consigned  to  the  dust  the  ea;^ 
cases  of  the  Saxon  invaders.  Toward  the  southwest,  Kephin  appears, 
which  will  be  ever  dear  to  the  future  of  Catholic  Ireland  as  the  birA- 
place  of  John  Machale,  the  '^  Lion  of  the  Fold  ^ ;  and  as  if  behind  tbe 
curtain,  is  viewed  Croaghpatrick,  on  which  St.  Patrick  sent  forth  to  tbb 
throne  of  the  Eternal  his  fervent  wishes  for  the  people,  who  were  as  yet 
strangers  to  the  light  of  faith.  Still  narrowing  the  view,  the  shrines  of 
Tirawley,  its  sanctuaries,  monasteries,  the  round  tower  of  Killala,  widi 
its  other  reminiscences,  lay  before  the  mind  the  ancient  glories  of  ihMt 
territory,  as  well  as  its  sorrows ;  for  they  have  been  transferred  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  revile  the  saints,  mock  the  faith  which  they  preached 
and  practised,  and  who  by  misrule  and  oppression  mar  the  designs  of 
creation,  and  who  inflict  the  people  with  every  cruelty,  because  they 
have  remained  faithful  to  that  creed  which  reminds  the  oppressor  of  his 
misdeeds  and  of  his  treason  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers. 

And  when  the  waters  of  the  Moy  and  those  of  the  mighty  Atlantic 
commingle  in  the  vast  baain  before  him — ^its  surface  unruffled,  smooth 
as  the  oil,  and  a  summer  sun  dropping  golden  tints  on  those  waten, 
reflecting  the  charms  of  the  surrounding  scenery, — could  thie  spectator 
exclaim,  "  There  is  no  God ! " 

Killaraclit.  The  celebrated  St.  Atrachta  presided  over  this  nunneiy, 
which  was  near  Lough  Techet,  now  Lough  Gara.  She  is  said  to  btsTQ 
been  of  a  princely  family,  in  Dalai'adia,  of  Ulster.  Her  father's  name 
was  Talan,  and  brother  to  St  Coman,  of  Airdne  Coemhain.  It  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile  the  place  of  her  birth  with  this  relationship. 

According  to  some  accounts,  she  was  contemporary  with  St  Patrick. 
SS.  Nathy,  of  Aclionry,  and  Cormac,  brother  of  St.  Evin,  are  also  said 
to  have  been  living  at  the  same  time  with  Athracta.  If  so,  she  flou- 
rished in  the  sixth  centuxy.    Her  memory  was  Tevered  here  on  the  lldi 
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of  August,  ihe  day  which  the  Irish  calendan  assign  to  her 

Jm  some   foreign   martyrologies   her  name   appears  at   the   9th   of 

February. 

Killanlej,  in  the  barony  of  Tireragh,  and  parish  of  Oastleconnor. 
Oonvenient  to  the  modem  bnrial-place  is  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  struo- 
tve  called  Cashell,  such  as  was  at  Boss  or  Inistormori  in  Tyrawley. 
The  ancient  church  of  Oastleconnor  was  adjacent  to  the  castle,  and  was 
the  parochial  cemetery  ;  and  as  the  mourning  cries  of  the  survivors  for 
a  departed  relative  sounded  harshly  on  the  ears  of  the  Protestant  holder 
ci  Oastleconnor,  the  present  wretched  burying-place  was  given  as  a  sub- 
aftitute.  The  following  record,  found  in  the  annals  of  the  four  Masters, 
confirms  what  has  been  said  of  Killcairpre  or  Eolluamanagh,  about 
which  Lanigan  is  sceptical,  and  also  shews  the  former  importance  of 
this  part  of  Hy-Fiachra. 

A.D.  1438,  the  abbot  of  Killnamanagh  and  Nicholas  O'Meeny,  vicar 
of  Oastleconnor,  died. of  the  plague.  It  would  then  follow,  that  Oastle- 
connor was  dependent  on  Killnamanagh,  as  Dromard.  and  £ilmacshel- 

t,  and  Oorkagh  or  Templeboy  were  subject  to  Aughross,  as  the  parent 

kblishment. 

KQlcoonagh.    See  monastery  of,  county  of  Ghdway. 

Eilluathren,  in  the  territory  of  Ooran.  The  memory  of  the  virgin 
'8L  Lnathrin  was  honored  here.  It  is  now  unknown. 
.  Kilmacoen,  in  the  barony  of  Oarberry,  and  three  miles  south  of 
BHgo.  It  was  formerly  called  Eosredheach.  Flandubh,  a  dynast  of  the 
.fiunily  of  the  Hy  Fiachra,  gave  to  St.  Diermit  (of  the  same  family)  the 
irfaole  tract  of  land  lying  between  Droihed  Martra  and  Bruaghchean 
Slieve  towards  the  west,  and  from  Murbhuch  of  Bosbrin  to  Aillchoidhin ; 
'Kid  the  saint,  in  return,  gave  Flaim  his  benediction,  which  extended  to 
Us  latest  posterity. 

It  is  now  used  as  a  cemetciy. 

Killnamanagh,  in  the  territory  of  Luigney.  St  Fechin  is  said  to 
faaye  founded  this  monastery* 

A.D.  842,  died  Breasall,  son  of  Aingne,  the  abbot  of  Killnamanagh. 
A  void  of  nearly  two  hundred  years  occurs  in  the  history  of  this  church 
4Nr  of  its  superiors — a  fisict  which  would  incline  some  writers  to  deny 
that  St  Fechin  was  the  founder. 

There  is  no  portion  of  Ireland  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  traditions 
of  the  country  are  so  correct  as  in  the  province  of  Oonnaught,  because 
the  ancient  language  has  been  retained;  nay,  when  the  natives  met,  as 
was  the  custom,  at  the  house  of  a  favorite  villager  or  ^^  Sheanaghee," 
these  traditions  were  narrated  and  were  thus  faithfully  handed  down. 

Killruisse,  in  the  barony  of  Tirerill,  and  five  miles  south-east  of 
S!igo.    Olarus  O'Mulchonry,  archdeacon  of  Elphin,  founded  the  church 
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of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  EilrnisBe,  for  oanons  of  the  <»der  of 

which  he  made  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Lough  Key.    The  fbnader  diil 

A.D.  1361. 

Enockmore,  in  the  barony  of  Tirerill,  or  mcnre  correctly  Tir  OOflh 
and  near  to  the  bonnds  of  Boscommon  county.  O'Oara  erected  in  tftto 
14th  century  this  house  for  Dominicans,  as  some  say^  but  De  Bnige  ad* 
mits  that  the  tradition  of  that  place  assigned  it  to  the  CarmeliteB.      -•  ^' 

No  rains  exist  here  save  those  of  O'Connor's  castle.  ^'^ 

Skrine,  in  the  barony  of  Tireragfa,  Tir  Fiachra.  Tipraidy  pvinos  if 
the  Hy-Fiachra,  granted  Enocknamoile  to  St.  Ciolnmb. 

It  is  related,  that  SS.  Patrick,  Brigid,  Oolnmbkille,  Camiedli  ail 
Muredach  gave  their  benediction  to  the  port  of  Eillala.  The  menuMj 
of  St.  Golambkille  travelling  through  that  part  of  Hreragh,  in  wliieii 
Lough  Easkey  is  situated,  is  still  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  thi 
country.  A  pedestrian  on  his  way  from  Eillala  to  Sligo  or  Ballysadaia 
would  choose  this  very  route  as  the  shortest  he  could  select 

It  was  afterwards  called  the  shrine  of  St  Adanman,  whose  well  k 
precisely  on  the  side  of  the  main  road,  with  a  square  monument  ioi^ 
mounting  the  rock  from  which  the  water  gushes.  The  name  of  Eoga^ 
nius  MacDonald,  vicar  of  Skreene,  is  inscribed  on  the  monument  On 
the  rivulet  of  Ardnaglass  is  a  rude  bridge  or  passage  called  ^^Droihed 
Eunan,''  Adamnan's  bridge.  The  pronunciation  of  the  name  in  Irish  by 
the  natives  there  would  justify  the  remark  which  Lanigan  makes,'  that 
Adamnan  and  Eunan  are  one  and  the  same  person.  In  this  primitifv 
age  of  the  Irish  church,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the  constructioQ 
of  a  monastery  required  little  labor  and  as  little  expense,  particular^ 
when  prince  and  people  joined  in  the  good  work. 

Lanigan  is  not  inclined  to  ascribe  its  erection  to  St.  Columba,  though 
he  does  not  controvert  the  fact,  which  is  related  in  the  life  of  St 
Cannoch,  regarding  the  benedictions  bestowed  on  the  favored  port  of 
Eillala,  because  he  cannot  see  why  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  '^  Son- 
nium  sancti  Adamnani,"  St.  Adamnan's  shrine.  It  is  supposed  that  St 
Adamnan  has  been  buried  here,  and  even  the  value  of  his  tomb  is  men* 
tioned  as  reaching  several  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Of  the  seven  churches  of  Skreene,  only  one  has  been  spared  bf 
the  devastators.  The  others,  which  were  situated  under  the  road  or 
present  cemetery,  have  altogether  disappeared,  as  they  were  unseemly 
spectacles  before  the  windows  of  the  modem  glebe-house.  They  have 
been  demolished,  and  their  ancient  site  is  at  present  a  lawn  or  play- 
ground for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  reverend  rector.  On  anothar 
part  of  tlie  site  is  erected  a  stable  for  the  parson's  horses,  and  a  cottage 
for  the  parson's  schoolmistress,  whom  he  is  bound  by  law  to  support  in 
that  capacity  as  his  aasiatant,  if  possiblei  in  perverting  the  fiuth  of  Qft> 
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tholic  obildren,  if  their  parents  be  artless  enongli  to  imperil  it  by  allow- 
ing them  within  the  precincts  of  her  school. 

Keallj  those  parsons  do  not  appear  to  enjoy  much  of  the  patronage 
of  Columbkille  or  Adamnan,  as  five  of  those  parliamentary  priests  have, 
as  has  been  wont,  made  sudden  exits  within  the  present  generation. 

The  ancient  church  still  remaining  was  an  oblong  structure.  Its 
doorway  is  on  the  west  gable.  Its  eastern  window  consisted  of  three 
members,  and  of  carved  or  hewn  stone.  The  southern  ones  also  hewn, 
very  narrow  on  the  exterior,  but  splaying  considerably  in  the  internal. 
On  the  north  side,  apertures  as  widely  different  from  the  opposite 
vindowB  as  the  creeds  which  they  respectively  acknowledge,  have  been 
made  by  the  strange  priests  who  have  seized  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of 
Ireland.  The  altar  of  this  church  was  demolished  by  a  Protestant  rec- 
loir,  named  Hawkcs,  and  his  servant,  who  were  immediately  struck  with 
ike  vengeance  of  heaven  for  their  sacrilegious  impiety.  Such  is  the 
constant  assertion  of  the  people  there,  and  many  who  were  witnesses  of 
the  occurrence  have  attested  the  fact  of  their  becoming  lunatics  at  the 
same  moment.  The  one  directed  his  steps  towards  Ballina,  the  other 
towards  Sligo.  The  rector,  having  sent  for  a  stone-mason,  to  whom  I 
myself  administered,  in  the  parish  of  Templeboy,  the  last  rites  of  the 
oimrch,  and  who  refused  to  do  the  work  of  sacrilege,  took  from  the  hand 
of  this  simple  man  the  instrument  with  which  he  levelled  the  altar, 
having  called  to  his  aid  the  servant  who  shared  in  his  punishment  as 
woU  as  in  his  hatred  to  the  monuments  of  Catholic  faith  and  piety. 

St  Adamnan,  one  of  the  distinguished  fathers  of  the  Irish  church, 
was  a  descendant  of  the  Northern  Nialls,  and  was  bom  in  the  territory 
of  Tirconnell,  county  of  Donegall,  about  the  year  627.  The  Iiistory  of 
his  early  life  remains  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  received  his 
education  in  the  monastery  of  Hy,  and  having  embraced  the  Columbian 
institute,  he  soon  after  returned  to  his  own  country.  To  Adamnan  is 
attributed  the  foundation  of  the  great  abbey  of  Raphoe,  over  which  he 
presided  as  abbot  of  the  whole  Columbian  order,  both  in  Ireland  and 
in  the  Hebrides.  Tlie  learning  and  the  qualities  of  tliis  great  saint 
endeared  him  to  many  of  the  princes,  prelates,  and  the  other  eminent 
personages  of  his  time.  The  pious  and  enlightened  Alfrid,  king  of 
Northumberland,  was  among  his  principal  admirers :  this  prince,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  Oswin,  took  shelter  in  Ireland,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Venerable  Bede,  he  sedulously  applied  himself 
to  study,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the  sacred  scriptures.  After  the 
death  of  his  brother  Egfrid,  he  was  recalled  and  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Northumberland.  It  appears  that  Egfrid,  displeased  at  the  generous 
and  hospitable  reception  which  his  brother  Alfrid  received  in  Ireland, 
and  to  which  he  himself  has  alluded  in  his  poem  (see  Mayo  and  Cash- 


ell),  lesolved  to  pour  the  phial  of  his  wradi  on  those  whom  lie  ftovi^ 
on  that  account,  as  hostile  to  him,  and  Whom  he  aboold  zmdier  hAyeooB* 
sidered  as  friends.  In  gratification  of  his  anger,  Egfrid  cansed  a  band 
of  Saxon  pirates  to  sail  for  Ireland,  who  infested  the  coast  of  the  aneiMl 
Bregia,  extending  £rom  Dublin  to  Drogfaeda. 

Several  towns  were  stormed  by  those  maranders.  Tbeiy  spread  ter- 
ror and  dismay  as  they  proceeded,  and  having  put  in  execation  the  bn* 
barous  commands  of  the  royal  Egfirid,  they  returned  to  their  ships  laden 
with  plunder,  and  conveying  great  numbers  of  the  innocent  and  unoi^ 
fending  inhabitants  into  captivity.  As  soon  as  Alfiid  succeeded  to  Ihe 
throne,  his  friend  Adamnan„then  abbot  of  Hy,  repaired  to  NorthdmbM^ 
land  and  waited  on  the  king,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  restoration  el 
the  property  which  had  been  so  iniquitously  plundered,  and  the  relean 
of  tibe  captives  who  had  been  so  unjustly  detained  in  bondage,  llw 
object  of  his  mission  to  the  court  of  Northumbria  accompliahed,  fit 
Adamnan,  having  remained  for  some  time,  returned  to  the  abbey  of 
Hy,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  important  duties  which  the 
government  of  this  abbey  imposed. 

A  second  visit  of  Adamnan  to  Northumbria  took  place  about  ihe 
year  702,  having  been  entrusted  with  an  important  commission  from 
his  countrymen.  It  was  while  thus  absent  that  he  met  with  the  abbot 
Oeolfrid,  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  other  ecclesiastics,  he  conversed  ov 
the  subject  of  the  paschal  question.  Having  resolved  to  adopt  it,  ba 
promised  to  use  his  influence  in  establishing  an  uniform  observance  of 
the  celebration  of  Easter  among  his  disciples.  In  this  undertaking  he 
succeeded  throughout  Ulster,  while  the  members  of  the  Columbian 
order  in  Hy  and  the  Hebrides  adhered  to  the  old  computation  for 
some  years  after  his  death.  Adamnan,  having  been  in  Ireland  during 
the  Easter  of  the  year  704,  celebrated  that  feast  in  accordance  wiUi  the 
Boman  computation :  he  soon  after  returned  to  Hy,  and  died  on  the  33d 
.  of  the  following  September,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  It  would  then 
appear,  that  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  has  been  spent  at  Skreene,  and 
that  he  might  have  received  a  portion  of  his  education  at  the  school  of 
St.  Molaisse,  in  the  monastery  of  Aughross,  which  is  distant  about  two 
miles  from  Skreene,  and  on  the  way  to  which  is  his  rudely  constructed 
bridge  on  the  rivulet  of  Ardnaglass. 

A.D.  1395,  O'Flannelly,  vicar  of  Skreene,  of  St  Adamnan,  died* 
There  is  no  account  of  its  abbots  preserved.  The  lands  which  belonged 
to  the  seven  churches  of  Skreene  cannot  be  surpassed  in  fertility  and  in 
the  richness  of  their  pastures.  While  Protestant  proprietors  enjoy  the 
fertile  fields  which  tlie  piety  of  Irish  princes  and  Irish  nobles  assigned 
to  those  sacred  edifices,  the  hbtorians  and  apologists  of  Protestant 
ascendancy,  and  of  course  Protestant  plunder,  deciy  the  pious  inmatea 
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of  those  monasteries  as  drones,  who  were  revelling  on  the  industry  of 
others,  quite  unmindful  that  the  verdant  lands  of  those  monks  repel  the 
&11I  assertion. 

The  memory  of  St.  Adaujnan  has  been  preserved  in  high  esteem, 
and  is  particularly  venerated  in  Tirconnel  and  in  the  western  isles. 
^Jnong  his  writings  are  the  following  works :  the  life  of  St.  Columba, 
in  three  books ;  a  treatise  on  the  holy  land ;  a  life  of  St.  Patrick ;  a 
oollection  of  epistles  and  poems ;  a  monastic  rule ;  a  book  of  canons, 
^nd  a  treatise  on  the  proper  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Easter. 

It  is  probable  that  his  relics  were  conveyed  to  Skreene  at  his  own 
request,  or  they  were  brought  hither  that  they  might  escape  the  fury  of 
t}io  Danes,  as  were  those  of  St.  Columba  translated  to  Ireland  by  the 
abbot  Diermit  of  Ily. 

Sligo,  the  capital  of  the  county ;  a  seaport,  market-town  and  a  par- 
liamentary borough. 

Maurice  Fitzgerald,  who  was  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland  in  the  year 
1229,  and  who  retained  that  office  from  1232  to- 1245,  founded  this 
noble  monastery  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Gitly  and  adjacent  to  the 
castle  of  Sligo,  which  Maurice  erected  A.D.  1245.  The  church  was 
dedicated  under  the  invocation  of  the  Iloly  Cross,  of  which  a  com- 
memoration was  made  daily  in  the  divine  office.  It  was  supplied  with 
friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Doniinick. 

O'Connor  Sligo  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  this  monastery.  So  was 
Pierce  OTimony,  whose  statue  was  erected  in  the  cloister. 

A.D.  13G0,  Mac  William  Bourke  spoiled  and  burned  the  town. 

A.D-  1414,  the  sacred  edifice  was  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire : 
at  this  time  twenty  friars  were  resident  in  the  abbey. 

Pope  John  XXTII.  granted  an  indulgence  to  all  who  would  contri- 
bute towards  the  expenses  of  refounding  it. 

A.D.  1416,  the  monastery  was  rebuilt  by  friar  Bryan  MacDermot 
Mac  Donagh. 

A.D.  1454,  Bryan  Mac  Donagh,  dynast  of  Tirerill,  was  interred 
here. 

At  the  general  suppression,  it  was  granted  to  Sir  William  Taaffe. 
It  is  at  present  in  tlie  possession  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  can  be  styled 
the  "  Cecil "  of  England  in  this  enlightened  century.  The  ruins  of  this 
spacious  and  beautiful  monastery  indicate  its  former  magnificence.  Tlie 
northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  arcade,  with  the  east  one,  still  remain 
covered  with  an  arched  roof,  which  will  soon  yield  to  the  wreck  of  time. 
The  arches  and  pillars  are  of  extraordinary  workmanship,  a  few  of  which 
are  adorned  with  sculpture.  Tlie  east  window  is  beautiful,  and  the 
high  altar,  which  still  remains,  is  decorated  with  relievo  sculpture  in 
the  Gothic  style.    On  the  south  side  of  tlie  altar  is  a  monument  of 
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O'Coimor,  witK  his  own  figare  and  llut  of  his  lady*  Arehdall  obaemi 
that  Cromwell  has  done  some  injury  to  this  monastery,  but  ''fhat  merit'* 
rather  belongs  to  Ireton  and  Sir  Charles  Coote,  who  coold  perceive  m 
&ult  in  the  "  frolics "  of  his  soldiers  when  transfixing  Irish  innoeeni 
babes  with  their  bayonets,  and  then  elevating  them  on  their  points,  fat 
order  that  the  writhings  of  those  ^^  innocents  "  would  afford  divemoo  to 
the  puritan  soldiery  of  England.    Cromwell  was  never  in  Chmnanght. 

Snamhlathir,  in  the  barony  of  Carberry.  Columbanus,  son  of  Eocha^' 
and  probably  the  disciple  of  St.  Columba,  founded  the  monastery  of  tUir 
place,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  before  or  after  the  death  of  the  dove 
of  the  Irish  church :  that  he  was  at  least  fSEuniliar  with  that  saint  ii 
expressly  mentioned  by  Adamnan,  who  savs  that  he  accompanied  Ock 
Inmba,  who  had  proceeded  to  Ireland  for  some  ecclesiastical  pdipoBQii 
Hence  Archdall  calls  him  the  charioteer  of  St  Columba. 

Temple-House,  in  the  barony  of  Luigney,  and  on  the  river.  Owen- 
more.  This  house  was  erected  for  knights  templars,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI. ;  but  on  the  suppression  of  that  order,  it  was  given  to  the 
knights  hospitallers. 

Colonel  Percival,  sergeant-at-arms  to  the  House  of  Lords,  is  the  pra*^ 
sent  representative  of  this  honse  and  its  possessions. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


COUNTY  OP  TIPPEBABY. 


Akdfinak,  in  the  barony  of  Offa  and  Iffa,  and  on  the  river  Suire. 
A  monastery,  founded  by  St.  Finnian  the  Leper,  existed  here  in  the 
beginning  of  the  10th  century,  as  Cormac  Mac  Cullenan,  bishop  and 
king  of  Cashell,  bequeathed  an  ounce  of  gold,  another  of  silver,  with 
his  horse  and  arms,  to  the  abbey  of  Ardfinnan.  This  noble  erection  was 
boldly  and  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rock  which  overlooks  the  river. 
The  castle,  which  was  built  by  John,  earl  of  Morton,  in  1184,  as  well 
as  the  abbey,  are  now  in  ruins. 

A.D.  1085,  on  the  7th  of  April,  died  Qiolla,  the  superior  of  this 
abbey. 
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A.D.  1178,  the  English  forces  plundered  and  burned  this  abbey,  as 
well  as  the  town. 

Franciscan  Friary  was  founded  here:  no  historic  record  relatire 
to  it 

Athassel,  in  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Suire. 

"William  Fitz  Adelm  de  Burgo  founded  this  abbey  under  the  invo- 
cation of  St.  Edmund,  king  and  confessor,  for  canons  regular  of  St 
Augustine. 

A.D.  1204,  the  founder  was  interred  here. 

A.D.  1309,  the  prior  was  sued  by  Leopold  de  Mareys  and  Com- 
pany, merchants  of  Lucca,  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  marcs,  £2,500 
sterling. 

A.D.  1319,  the  town  of  Athassel  was  maliciously  burned  by  the  Lora 
John  Fitz  Thomas. 

A.D.  1326,  Kichard,  the  Ecd  Earl  of  Ulster,  was  interred  here. 

A.D.  1329,  Bryan  O'Brien  burned  Athassel  to  the  ground. 

A.D.  1482,  David  was  prior. 

A.D.  1524,  Edmund  Butler  was  prior,  and  the  last  who  presided 
over  this  venerable  establishment.  Its  property  in  land  consisted  of 
768  acres,  besides  twenty  messuages,  and  tlio  income  of  rectories 
amounting  to  £111  16s.  8d.,  or  twenty-two  marcs,  which  would  in 
American  money  exceed  $550. 

All  this  property  was  granted  forever  to  Tliomas,  earl  of  Ormond, 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  £49  Ss.  9d.  Queen  Elizabeth  confirmed  this 
grant  and  remitted  the  reserved  rent. 

Athassel  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  niins  in  the  kingdom,  and 
scarcely  yielded  to  any  in  extent  and  splendor.  The  whole  work  was 
unifonn,  regular,  and  finished  in  a  fine  limestone. 

Tlie  prior  of  Athassel  sat  as  a  baron  of  Parliament. 

Cahir,  in  the  barony  of  Oifa  and  Ifla,  on  the  river  Suire,  and  seven 
miles  west  of  Clonmel. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John,  Geofi'rey  de  Camvil  founded  a  priory  in 
honor  of  tlie  blessed  Virgin  for  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine.  The 
castle  of  Cahir  was  erected  before  the  year  1142  by  Connor,  monarch  of 
Ireland  and  king  of  Thomond. 

A.D.  1334,  Adam  was  prior 

A.D.  1540,  Edward  Loncrgan,  who  surrendered  this  priory,  was 
made  vicar  of  the  parish  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  Cahir,  on  the 
26th  of  April. 

All  the  lands  of  this  abbey  were  of  the  great  measure,  240  acres — 

(the  great  acre  of  that  time  included  seven  of  the  present,)  and  valued 

at  12d.  per  acre,  Irish  money,  were  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
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Peter  Sherlock,  for  the  term  of  forty  yeun  at  the  ainnial  leot  #f 
£34  11&  6d.  '' 

Carrick)  in  the  barony  of  Offa  and  Iffai  and  eight  mflea  to  the  eait 
of  Goninel.  William  de  Oantell,  and  Dionysia,  his  wife,  founded  die 
priory  of  Cahir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Snire,  in  honor  of  St  Jdm  the 
Evangelist,  for  canons  regular  of  St  Angostine.  •' 

On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Dionysia  granted  to  the  prioiy  two 
camcates  of  land,  situate  in  Gortnacominley,  which  donation  was  H/Hr 
nessed  by  the  bishop  of  Lismore,  the  dean  and  archdeacon  of '4* 
diocese. 

A.D.  1557,'December  the  15th,  this  priory  was  granted  to  Thomii^ 
earl  of  .Ormond ;  in  1562,  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  &e  good  Qneai  ^ 
Elizabeth,  at  the  same  time  remitting  the  reserved  rent 

Ihomas  the  Black,  earl  of  Ormond,  erected  a  castle  on  the  site  of 
this  priory. ' 

A  nunnery  was  founded  in  Cahir  for  poor  Glares,  but  no  account  of 
it  remains. 

Cashell  of  the  Kings,  the  archiepiscopal  seat  of  the  province  of 
Hnnster,  is  four  miles  north-east  of  Athassel  and  seven  west  of  Feduucd 
In  1216,  Donatus,  the  archbishop,  erected  the  town  into  a  boronj^ 
and  in  1320,  it  was  encompassed  by  a  stone  wall. 

In  the  poem  of  Alfiid,  king  of  Northumberland,  allusion  is  made  to 
the  happy  state  of  Munster  and  Leinster : 

"  I  found  in  MnnBter,  without  prohibition, 
Kings,  queens,  and  royal  bards — 
In  every  species  of  poetry  well  skilled, 
Hap{uno88,  comfort,  pleasure.'* 

**  I  found  in  the  &ir-8ur&ced  Leinster, 
From  Dublin  to  Sleivmargy, 
Long-living  men,  health,  prosperity, 
Bravery,  hardihood,  and  traffic.'' 

The  Irish  of  this  poem  is  to  be  found  in  Hardiman's  minstrelay, 
(page  372,  vol.  H) 

Hospital.  Sir  David  le  Latimer,  seneschal  to  Marian,  archbishop  of 
Cashel,  founded  this  hospital  in  honor  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  which  pn>vir 
sion  was  made  for  three  chaplains,  and  in  which  fourteen  beds  were  pre- 
pared for  sick  and  infirm  poor.  The  said  archbishop  granted  this  hos- 
pital two  flagons  of  ale  out  of  every  brewing  made  for  sale,  within  the 
limits  of  thirty  messuages,  in  this  town,  and  David,  a  succeeding  pre- 
late, did^  by  force  and  violence,  unite  this  hospital  to  the  Cistercian 
abbey,  about  the  year  1272. 

Dominican  monastery.    David  Mackelly,  archbiahop  of  Gashd,  wbo 
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was  a  Dominican,  founded  this  abbey  for  friars  of  his  own  order,  A.D. 
1S43,  and  supplied  it  from  the  monastery  of  Cork.  General  chapters  of 
the  order  were  held  here,  in  1289  and  1307. 

The  monastery  having  been  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  was 
rebuilt  by  the  archbishop,  John  Oantwell,  who  was  constituted  both 
patron  and  founder,  by  an  instrument,  dated  at  Limerick,  about  the 
year  1480,  and  by  which  he  was  also  made  a  participant  in  the  fruits  or 
spiritual  advantages  arising  from  the  mosses,  prayers,  vigils,  and  other 
good  works  of  the  Dominican  fraternity  over  Ireland. 

A.D.  1490,  William  de  Burgo  was  prior. 

Edward  Brown  was  the  last  prior,  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  the 
thirty-first  of  King  Henry  "Vlil.,  surrendered  this  friary,  containing  a 
church  and  belfry,  a  dormitory,  a  chamber  with  two  cellars,  a  cemetery, 
two  orchards,  and  two  parks  of  two  acres,  all  within  the  precincts,  and 
of  no  value,  besides  the  reprises ;  and  eight  messuages,  ten  gardens, 
and  two  acres  of  land,  with  their  appurtenances,  of  tlie  annual  v^Uue, 
besides  reprises,  of  51s.  4d.  Irish  money. 

In  the  thirty-fifth  of  the  same  king,  this  friary  (the  titlies  excepted), 
wiih  its  appurtenances,  and  four  gardens  in  Coshel,  was  granted  for 
ever  to  Walter  Fleming,  at  the  annual  rent  of  2s.  6d.  Irisli  money. 

Philip  Dwyer  was  prior  in  1756.  Thomas  Clcary,  John  Ryan, 
Vincent  Breen,  and  John  Farrel,  were  the  fathers  of  this  establishment 
when  de  Burgo  visited  it.  This  monastery  was  the  noblest  and  most 
beautiful  building  belonging  to  the  Dominican  order  in  Ireland. 

Horc  abbey,  called  St.  Mary's  of  tlie  rock  of  Cashel,  was  situated 
near  the  cathedral,  and  originally  founded  for  Benedictines. 

David  Mac  Carwill,  the  archbishop,  dispossessed  them  of  their  house 
and  lands,  and  gave  them  to  Cistercian  monks,  whom  he  brouglit,  A.D. 
1272,  from  the  abbey  of  Mellifont,  and  at  the  same  time  assumed  the 
habit  of  that  order. 

A.D.  1290,  William,  the  son  of  Thomas  of  Fethard,  made  a  con- 
siderable grant  to  this  abbey* 

A.D.  1300,  Eichard  was  abbot.  He  and  his  successors  held  three 
camcates  of  land,  thirteen  acres  of  meadow,  forty  of  moor,  a  messuage, 
and  two  mills  in  Cashel,  the  same  being  a  grant  of  the  archbisho]> 
David. 

A.D.  1313,  Thomas  was  abbot.  , 

Patrick  StackboU  was  the  last  prior  or  abbot.  He  surrendered  to 
the  royal  inquisitors,  on  the  6th  April,  1541,  the  possessions  of  his 
abbey,  which  consisted  in  lands,  rectories,  and  other  appurtenances, — 
acres,  467  ;  gardens,  26  ;  messuages,  17.  Value  of  its  rectories,  £16  18s. 
In  1561,  these  possessions  were  demised  to  Sir  Henry  Kadcliffe  by 
Elisabeth,  who,  it  seems,  did  not  long  continue  a  favorite  with  that 
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virtuous  queen,  as  they  i^ere,  wiflumt  leut  or  ter^  g^miM,  A^ 
1676,  to  James  Butler;  and  again,  in  fhe  fniy-ieoond  year  of  her  re^^ 
thej  were  given  to  Thomas  Sindairi  at  the  aminal  rent  of  9il  Uili 
money.  *  ♦      •-: 

Silence  has  been  too  long  observed  with  regard  to  the  nuiinster  effl 
of  Ireland.  Toleration,  forsooth  I  is  to  be  exhibited  towards  an  eatd^* 
Jishment  that  is  supported  bj  the  strong  arm  of  ascendancy,  and  yaliif 
the  truth  be  spoken  or  written  on  Protestantism,  which  is  not  in  Toi^ 
a  reb'gious  system,  but  a  compound  of  every  vice  and  ent>F,  of  Uv^ 
hood  and  of  plunder,  the  most  enormous  and  the  most  impionS|  is  Ihb 
bishop  of  Meaux  has  shewn  in  his  history  of  the  variations  of  the  Fto- 
testant  church,  those  who  unjustly  possess  the  property  of  others,  aad 
who  squander  that  property  in  criminal  indulgence  in  the  saloons  of 
London  and  of  continental  towns,  proclaim  the  Oatholics  of  Irelaad 
idolaters ;  the  assailants  of  this  huge  and  monstrous  system,  which  has . 
deluged  Europe  with  crimes  of  every  shade  and  turpitude,  as  well  as 
purpled  her  fields  with  blood,  as  disturbers. of  the  public  peace — ai 
abettors  of  sacrilege,  if  a  national  adjustment  be  demanded ;  the  poor 
of  Ireland,  who  were  sharers  in  this  property,  as  drones,  as  filthy  and 
as  idle — ^as  public  nuisances,  should  they  appear  at  the  gate  or  the  man- 
sion of  that  individual  who  both  unjustly  and  sacrilegiously  retains  the 
wealth  that  was  piously  allocated  to  the  wants  of  religion  and  the  poor 
of  Girist. 

Yerily  and  indeed,  every  calamity  of  our  dear  isle,  during  the  long 
night  of  oppression  which  has  been  for  three  hundred  years  the  portion 
of  Ireland,  is  traceable  to  this  fertile  source  of  every  evil,  both  social 
and  national,  for  it  has  impoverished  the  country,  and  through  fear  of 
forfeiting  its  ascendancy,  as  the  Oatholics  increased  in  strength  and 
numbers,  it  has  betrayed  the  cause  of  the  country  by  bartering  or  sur- 
rendering its  legislative  independence  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Britiah 
government. 

The  noble  ruins  of  Hore  abbey,  seemingly,  in  its  mute  eloquenoe, 
uttering  woe  on  the  profaner,  still  remain,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
entire.  The  steeple  is  large,  forming  a  square  in  the  interior,  about 
twenty  feet,  supported  by  a  variety  of  ogives  from  each  angle,  some 
meeting  in  an  octagon  in  the  centre,  others  at  the  keynstones  of  (be 
vault,  and  the  structure  is  supported  by  two  fine  arches,  about  thirty 
feet  high.  The  choir,  which  adjoins  the  east  side  of  the  steeple,  is  about 
twenty-nine  feet  long  by  twenty-four  in  breadth ;  the  east  window  ia 
small  and  plain ;  in  the  side-walls  are  some  remains  of  stalls.  The 
nave  is  sixty  feet  in  length,  twenty-three  in  breadth,  having  on  each 
side  an  arcade  of  three  gothio  arches,  with  lateral  aisles  about  thirteta 
ftet  broad.    On  the  south  side  of  the  atseple  is  a  nnall  door,  leading 
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into  an  open  part,  about  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty-four  broad,  the  aide 
walls  of"  which  are  much  broken.  In  the  gable  end  is  a  long  window ; 
in  this  portion  of  the  building  there  is  a  small,  low,  arched  apartment, 
which  was  used  for  the  safety  of  the  sacred  utensils  of  the  altars. 

Hacket  abbey.  In  the  reign  of  King  John,  William  Hacket 
founded  this  monastciy  for  conventual  Franciscans. 

A.D.  1363,  Maurice  Hamond  was  guardian,  who  was  sued,  with 
others  of  his  brethren,  for  cutting  timber  which  belonged  to  Sir  Bobert 
Preston,  knight,  and  removing  the  same  by  force.  Kot  appearing,  the 
sheriff  was  ordered  to  attach  them. 

A.D.  1538,  the  reform  of  the  strict  observance  was  received  in  this 
convent 

Diermit,  who  was  the  last  guardian,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1536,  de- 
mised to  Walter  Fleming,  of  Cashel,  a  messuage  and  farm  in  the  said 
townland,  for  the  term  of  forty  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  Ss.  Irish 
money.  In  the  thirty-first  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  he  surrendered  this  ' 
friary,  containing  a  church  and  steeple,  a  dormitory,  hall,  four  cham- 
bers, a  kitchen,  and  two  gardens ;  eighteen  messuages,  eighteen  gar- 
dens, six  acres  of  arable  land  and  ten  of  moor,  in  Cashel,  of  the  annual 
value  of  £3  10s.  2d. 

The  same  good  king  granted  this  monastery,  with  its  appurtenances, 
for  ever,  to  Edmimd  Butler,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  to  hold  the  same,  in 
capite,  at  the  annual  rent  of  2s.  lOd.  Irish 

A.D.  1757,  the  lofty  and  beautiful  steeple  of  this  church  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Tho  church  measured,  east  to  west,  one  hundred  and  fifty-feet  in 
length  by  twenty-five  broad.  On  the  south  side,  opposite  the  centre,  is 
a  small  chapel,  with  niches,  and  a  handsome  window,  as  at  Hore 
abbey. 

A.D.  17S1,  the  great  eastern  window  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
abbey  were  pulled  down  by  modem  Yandals,  who  employed  the  mate- 
rials in  private  buildings. 

A.D.  1172,  was  held  the  synod  of  Cashel,  convened  at  the  request 
of  Heniy  11.,  who  assumed  the  boasted  character  of  reformer  of  the 
abuses  in  the  church  of  Ireland,  but  the  wary  reformer  took  care 
neither  to  produce  his  authority  or  allude  to  those  flagrant  vices  which 
he  was  to  extirpate,  though  he  gave  orders  that  notice  in  due  form 
should  be  sent  to  each  of  the  metropolitans  and  the  bishops  of  the  king- 
dom. ^Be  it  borne  in  mind,  that  neither  Gelasius  the  primate^  or  any 
of  the  Ulster  bishops  attended. 

The  proceedings  of  this  synod  are  related  in  the  history  of  O'HulIi- 
can,  then  archbishop  of  Cashel. 

A.D.  1167,  Adrian  IV.,  aupreme  pontiff  of  the  universal  church,  by 


ifarth  an  RngliBhinaTT,  bj  name  NicholM  Broovpeam,  bf 
JMple  of  Marianas,  an  LriahmaD,  who  tonght  the  libenl 
aod  who  was  afterwards  a  monk  at  Batisbon,  issued  «  Maf  ^to  J9v|l||r 
n.,  by  which  the  sovereigntj  of  Lrehmd  was  oonfened  on  that  moiuvdu 
Ik  then  hj  in  the  cabinet  of  the  English  sovereign  sixteen  jaaxa  wittoiit 
an  attempt  being  made  to  give  it  effect  or  accomplish  what  the^poaliff 
had  faitonded,  or  what  this  royal  reformer  should  have  done  for  the  good ' 
of  idigion  and  morals,  if  such  had  been  the  motive  or  the  deaiga  wUeh . 
he  had  so  much  at  heart 

£uU  (f  the  ParOif  Adrian  IV. 

^  Adrian,  the  bishop,  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  Gh)d,  to  hia  mast 
dear  aon  in  Christ,  the  noble  king  of  England,  sendeth  greetiiig  and 
apostolical  benediction :  Your  Magnificence  hath  been  veiy  oarefnl  and 
atndious  how  you  might  enlaige  the  church  of  Gh>d  here  on  earth  and 
enerease  the  number  of  his  saints  and  elect  in  heaven ;  in  that»  as  n  good 
Catholic  king,  you  have  and  do  by  all  means,  labor  and  travail  to  en- 
large and  enerease  God's  church,  by  teaching  the  ignorant  people  the 
true  and  Christian  religion,  and  in  abolishing  and  rooting  up  the  weeds 
of  sin  and  wickedness.  And  wherein  you  have  and  do  crave,  for  your 
better  furtherance,  the  help  of  the  apostolic  see,  wherein  more  speedil/ 
and  discreetly  you  proceed,  the  better  success  we  hope  God  will  send, 
for  all  they  which  of  a  fervent  zeal  and  love  in  religion  do  begin  and 
enterprize  any  such  thing,  shall  no  doubt  in  the  end  have  a  good  and 
prosperous  success.  And  as  for  Ireland  and  all  other  islands  where 
Christ  is  known  and  the  Christian  religion  received,  it  is  out  of  all 
doubt,  and  your  excellency  well  knoweth,  they  do  all  appertain  and 
belong  to  the  right  of  &t  Peter  and  of  the  church  of  Bome,  and  we  are 
so  much  the  more  ready,  desirous  and  willing  to  sow  the  acceptable  seed 
of  God's  Word,  because  we  know  the  same  in  the  latter  day  will  be 
most  severely  required  at  our  hands.  You  have  (our  well-beloved  son 
in  Christ)  advertised  and  signified  unto  us,  that  you  will  enter  into  the 
land  and  realm  of  Ireland,  to  the  end  to  bring  them  into  obedience  unto 
law  and  under  your  subjection,  and  to  root  out  from  among  them  their 
foul  sins  and  wickedness ;  as  also  to  yield  and  pay  yearly  out  of  eveiy 
house,  a  yearly  pension  of  one  penny  to  St.  Peter,  and  besides,  will  alee 
keep  and  defend  the  rights  of  these  churches  whole  and  inviolate.  We, 
therefore,  well  allowing  and  favoring  this  your  godly  disposition  vmB 
commendable  affection,  do  accept,  ratify  and  assent  imto  this  yov 
petition ;  and  do  grant  that  you  (for  the  dilating  of  God's  churohi  ll 
punishment  of  sin,  the  reforming  of  manners,  planting  of  virtue,  and  t^ 
encreasing  of  Christian  religion)  do  enter  to  possess  that  land,  and  tb 
to  ezeente,  according  to  your  wisdom,  whatsoever  shall  be  for  the  be 
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of  God  and  the  safotj  of  the  reabn.  And  farther  also  we  do  strictly 
charge  and  reqoire,  that  all  tlie  people  of  that  land  do  with  all  humble- 
neBB,  dutifolness  and  honor  receive  and  accept  you  as  their  liege  lord 
and  sovereign,  reserving  and  excepting  the  right  of  holy  church  to  be 
inviolably  preserved ;  as  also  the  yearly  pension  of  Peter-pence  out  of 
eyery  house,  which  we-  require  to  be  truly  answered  to  St.  Peter  and  the 
church  of  Eome.  If  therefore  you  do  mind  to  bring  your  godly  pur- 
pose to  effect,  endeavor  to  travail  to  reform  the  people  to  some  better 
order  and  trade  of  life,  and  that  also  by  yourself  and  by  such  others  as 
you  shall  think  meet,  true  and  honest  in  their  life,  manners,  and  con- 
versation, to  the  end  the  church  of  God  may  be  beautified,  the  true 
Ghristian  religion  sowed  and  planted,  and  all  other  things  done,  that  by 
any  means  shall  or  may  be  to  God's  honor  and  salvation  of  men's  souls, 
whereby  you  may  in  the  end  receive  of  God's  hands  the  reward  of  ever- 
lasting life ;  and  also  in  the  mean  time  and  in  this  life,  carry  a  glorious 
fame  and  an  honorable  report  among  all  nations." 

The  following  is  the  confirmatory  brief  of  Alexander  III. :  "  Alexan- 
der, bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  his  dearly  beloved  son, 
the  noble  king  of  England,  greeting,  grace  and  apostolic  benediction. 
For  as  much  as  things  given  and  granted  upon  good  reason  by  our  pre- 
decessors are  to  be  well  allowed  of,  ratified  and  confirmed ;  we  well 
considering  and  pondering  the  grant  and  privilege  for  and  concerning 
the  dominion  of  the  land  of  Ireland  to  us  appertaining  and  lately  given 
by  Adrian  our  predecessor,  and  following  his  steps,  do,  in  like  manner, 
confirm,  ratify  and  allow  the  same ;  reserving  and  saving  to  St.  Peter 
and  to  the  church  of  Eome,  the  yearly  pension  of  one  penny  out  of 
every  house  as  well  in  England  as  in  Ireland.  Provided  also,  that  the 
barbarous  people  of  Ireland,  by  your  means,  be  reformed  and  recovered 
from  their  filthy  life  and  abominable  conversation ;  that  as  in  name,  so 
in  life  and  manners,  they  may  be  Christians,  and  that,  as  that  rude  and 
disordered  church,  by  being  by  you  reformed,  the  whole  nation  may 
also  with  the  possession  of  the  name,  be  in  acts  and  deeds  the  same." 

A.D.  1179,  citations  were  issued  by  the  pontiff  Alexander,  conven- 
ing the  third  general  council  of  Lateran.  On  this  occasion  the  follow- 
ing Irish  bishops  set  out  for  Home :  the  saintly  Laurence  OToole,  of 
Dublin ;  Catliolicus,  of  Tuam ;  Constantino  O'Brian,  of  Killaloe ;  Felix, 
of  lismore ;  Augustin,  of  Waterford ;  and  Brictius,  of  Limerick.  Having 
arrived  at  Home,  they  were  received  with  marked  attention,  particularly 
the  sainted  Laurence,  whose  jurisdiction  over  the  suffragan  sees  of  Loin- 
ster  was  at  tliis  time  confirmed  by  Alexander  III. 

The  father  of  the  faithful,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
With  some  of  the  heads  of  the  Irish  church,  became  at  length  convinced 
that  in  the  confirmatory  brief  which  he  had  drawn  np  for  Henry,  he 
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had  been  grossly  deceived,  and  that  the  tenns  which  were  employed  in 
that  official  document  were  as  severe  as  they  had  been  unmerited  and 
uncalled  for.  As  a  mark,  therefore,  of  his  feelings  on  the  subject,  he 
not  only  put  into  the  hands  of  Laurence  a  brief  confirming  his  metropo- 
litan rights,  but  moreover  constituted  him  his  apostolic  legate  through- 
out Ireland.  In  the  discharge  of  his  legatine  functions,  the  holy  bishop 
of  Dublin  had  to  encounter  anxiety  and  trouble.  The  English  eccle- 
siastics, whom  the  royal  reformer  Ilcnry  had  sent  over  as  well  to  recon- 
struct the  "  rude  and  disordered  church  of  Ireland  as  well  as  to  convert 
its  barbarous  people  from  their  filthy  life  and  abominable  conversation," 
were,  it  appears,  a  lot  of  grossly  incontinent  profligates,  with  few  excep- 
tions.    (See  life  of  Albinus  O'Mulloy,  bishop  of  Femes.) 

To  the  pious  and  sensitive  mind  of  St.  Laurence  it  was  a  severe  trial 
to  have  such  unworthy  men  in  the  Irish  church,  spreading  the  contagion 
of  pernicious  example.  Anxious,  then,  to  remove  this  crying  scandal 
with  which  the  church  of  L-eland  had  been  unacquainted  under  a  native 
hierarchy,  and  to  afford  the  father  of  the  universal  church  an  opportu- 
nity of  judging  the  hopeful  manner  in  which  the  church  of  Ireland  was 
to  be  reibrmed  by  English  missionaries,  St.  Laurence  sent  one  hundred 
and  forty  of  them,  who  were  convicted  of  incontinence,  to  Home  for  ab- 
solution, though  he  was  himself  at  tlie  time  vested  with  authority  to 
release  them  from  their  censures. 

Such  were  the  reformers  of  Ilenry  IL,  and,  it  appears,  that  the 
claims  of  this  monarch  to  the  merit  of  a  zealous  upholder  of  discipline, 
morals  and  religion  were  comparatively  more  dangerous  to  the  interests 
of  the  church  of  God  than  the  moral  pestilence  wliich  his  profligate 
ecclesiastics  were  diffusing  as  tlie  Upas-tree. 

Tlie  pontiff  Alexander  exhorted  the  martyred  TIiomas-^-Becket  to 
perseverance  in  his  firm  and  disinterested  opposition  to  the  aggressions 
of  Henry  II.  on  the  rights  and  iinnuiiiities  of  that  national  church  of 
which  Thomas  was  primate  ;  assured  him,  tliat  many  of  these  customs 
had  been  condemned,  to  which  the  king  wished  to  establish  a  prescrip- 
tive riglit,  and  ordered  him  not  to  desert  his  post,  as  by  so  doing,  he 
would  betray  the  cause  of  God  and  the  church 

This  declaration  of  the  pontiff,  while  it  confirmed  the  constancy  of  the 
primate,  excited  the  indignation  of  Ilenry  to  the  extreme  of  phrensy ;  his 
rage  became  swollen  as  the  agitated  billow  ;  and  the  pontiff,  as  well  as 
the  primate,  was  made  sensible  of  his  fury.  He  forbade  any  of  his  sub- 
jects to  hold  communication  with  either.  This  well-beloved  son  of 
Adrian,  who  was  to  increase  and  dilate  religion  and  righteousness, 
ordered  the  proscription  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  such  persons  as 
&vored  their  cause.  Tliis  ardent  reformer  made  overt  proposals  to  the 
anti-pope,  Guy ;  he  required  an  oath  of  all  above  twelve  yeans  of  age 
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to  renounce  their  obedience  to  the  lawful  pontiff  Alexander  HL  ;  and  to 
ttdhibit  his  insatiate  resentment  against  the  primate,  he  caused  his  eldest 
mm  to  be  crowned  at  Westminster  on  the  15th  of  June,  1170,  by  Roger, 
archbishop  of  York,  who  had  been  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  saint.  Nay, 
even  in  the  blindness  of  his  anger  and  vengeance,  he  prohibited  prayers 
being  offered  up  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Thomas ;  he  confiscated  the 
property  which  belonged  to  the  friends  and  dependents  of  the  primate ; 
banished  them  promiscuously  from  the  kingdom ;  he  spared  not  their 
age,  sex  or  condition.  The  sister  of  Thomas,  with  her  little  family,  all 
his  relatives  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  were  compelled,  under  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  to  go  and  present  themselves  before  the  afllicted 
metropolitan,  who  was  at  length  slain  in  his  cathedral,  Henry  II.  having 
been,  as  an  accessory  to  the  fact,  excommunicated,  though  his  name  was 
not  mentioned  in  that  sentence. 

Clonaul  was  originally  founded  for  knights  Templars.  When  the 
order  was  suppressed,  it  was  conferred  on  the  Hospitallers. 

A.D.  1327,  William  de  Hereford  was  preceptor. 

A.D.  1335,  friar  Giles  de  Eons  was  preceptor. 

A.D.  1337,  Giles  de  Rous  continued  in  office. 

A.D.  1339,  ho  was  still  preceptor. 

Clonmell.    A  considerable  town  in  the  barony  of  Offa  and  Iffa. 

A.D.  1650,  the  siege  of  Clonmell  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  Ireland.  Hugh  O'Neall,  a  spirited  young  man,  with 
twelve  hundred  provincial  troops,  maintained  the  town  in  so  gallant  a 
DEianner,  that  Cromwell's  temper,  arts,  and  military  skill  were  severely 
put  to  the  trial.  Boetius  Mac  Egan,  bishop  of  Ross,  was  particularly 
active  in  collecting,  animating,  leading  on  the  remains  of  the  troops 
that  Cromwell  had  dispersed  in  various  engagements.  Tliis  prelate, 
who  had  been  so  active  in  the  cause  of  his  oppressed  country,  at  length 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Broghill,  the  most  able  of  the  parliamentary 
commanders.  His  lordship,  knowing  the  value  of  his  captive,  and  pru- 
dently resolving  to  put  to  the  best  advantage  the  influence  which  his 
prisoner  could  exercise  over  the  conduct  of  the  loyalist  forces,  offered 
the  prelate  security  and  protection  if  he  would  only  exercise  his  author 
ity  with  the  garrison  of  a  fort  called  Carrickdroghid,  near  the  field  of 
battle.  Having  been  conducted  to  the  fort,  the  bishop  conjured  the 
garrison,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  their  religion,  love  of  country,  and  the 
spirits  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  support  of  all  that  was  dear  to 
them  in  life,  to  maintain  their  post,  and  to  bury  themselves  in  its  ruins 
rather  than  yield  it  to  an  implacable  enemy.  As  soon  as  he  had  done, 
he  turned  round,  looked  his  captor  in  the  face  and  desired  to  bo  con- 
ducted to  the  scaffold ;  he  was  accordingly  executed  on  the  branch  of  a 
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tree  within  sight  of  the  gairison,  suspended  therefrom  bj^th^  xeumd^:^ 

his  own  horse.  -^ 

Dominican  monastery.  The  foonder  of  this  abbej  is  not  known.  It^. 
was  erected  A.D.  1269,  and  dedicated  to  St  Dominick. 

It  has  given  two  martyrs  to  the  chorch  of  Ireland.  • 

Franciscan  friary.  Otho  de  Orandison,  in  1369,  erected  this  maom^ 
tery,  the  church  of  whioh  was  truly  magnifioent,  and  esteemed  om^ 
of  thq  finest  in  Ireland.  In  it  was  preserved  a  miraculous  image  of  SL  , 
Frandb. 

A.D.  1686,  the  friars  of  the  strict  observance  reformed  this  house. ,  ,« 

AJ).  1540,  Bobert  Travers  was  guardian.    A  moiety  of  its  fomm., 
sions  was  granted  to  the  sovereign  and  commonalty  of  CSlonmel  at  the 
annual  rent  of  12d.  Irish,  and  another  given  to  James,  earl  of  Ormond, . 
at  the  same  rent,  the  said  possessions  to  be  held  by  the  grantees  for, 
ever. 

The  church  of  this  fiiary  is  now  the  meeting-house  of  a  dissenting 
congregation. 

Oluainconbrnin,  near  the  Suire,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Qolden 
Yale,  and  in  the  barony  of  Middlethird.  St  Abbhan  said  to  have  been 
the  founder.    The  place  is  now  unknown,  as  well  as  the  following. 

Coning,  in  the  territory  of  the  Decies,  and  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Golden  Yale  or  Magh-femyn.     St  Declan  built  this  monastery.  . 
See  Ardmore,  county  of  Waterford. 

Corbally,  in  the  barony  of  Jkerin,  about  two  miles  south  of  Boscrea. 
Oorbally  was  a  chapel  dependent  on  Monaincha,  in  this  county. 

Domnaghmore,  in  the  barony  of  Offa  and  Iffa.  St  Farannan  is  said 
to  have  been  abbot  of  Domnaghmore,  in  Maghfemin,  which  was  visited 
by  St.  Ere,  of  Slane,  and  St  Brigid,  patroness  of  Ireland. 

Emly,  in  the  barony  of  GlanwiUiam,  sixteen  miles  west  of  CashelL 
St  Ailbe  was  the  founder.     See  diocese  of, 

A.D.  847,  the  Danes  plundered  the  town.  King  Olchobair,  who 
was  bishop  and  abbot  of  Emly  with  Lorcan,  son  of  Kellach,  king  of 
Leinster,  slew  twelve  hundred  of  the  Danes  in  battle,  and  before  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  seventeen  hundred  more  feU  in  two  other  en- 
gagements, in  the  second  of  which  Olchobair,  the  king,  abbot  and 
bishop  was  slain. 

A  J).  908,  Cormac  MacCuUenan,  king  of  Munster,  and  bishop  of 
Cashell,  bequeathed  to  this  abbey  three  ounces  of  gold  and  an  embroi- 
dered vestment 

A.D.  1088,  the  town  was  plundered  by  DoneU  MacLoghlin,  king  of 
Tirconnell,  and  Botheric  O' Conor,  king  of  Counaught 

A.D.  1116,  Emly  was  again  destroyed  by  fire. 
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AJO.  1123,  the  mitre  of  Saint  Ailbe  was  burned  by  sacrilegious 
robbers. 

A.D.  1192,  the  chnrch  and  town  were  again  consumed  by  fire. 

Fethard,  in  the  barony  of  Middlethird,  and  about  six  miles  east  of 
Gaahell.  A  house  of  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine,  to  whose  inmates  king 
Edward  L  granted  a  full  and  free  pardon,  A.D.  1306,  for  having  ac- 
quired lands,  contrary  to  the  statute  of  mortmain. 

William  Burden,  the  last  prior,  surrendered  his  priory  on  the  8th  of 
April,  thirty-first  of  king  Henry  \iil.,  then  containing,  within  th«  site, 
a  church  and  steeple,  dormitory,  hall,  two  chambers,  a  kitchen,  two 
stables,  cemetery,  orchard,  and  two  gardens ;  also  twenty-eight  messuages, 
nine  acres  of  land,  one  of  meadow,  with  a  mill  and  bakehouse  in  Fethard ; 
annual  value,  besides  reprises,  13s.  4d. ;  eight  acres  of  land,  with  four 
of  pasture,  in  Grosseard,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  6s.  8d. 

January  16th,  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  VHI.,  this  monastery,  with  all 
its  other  appurtenances,  besides  those  already  enumerated,  were  granted 
for  ever  to  Sir  Edmund  Butler,  knight,  at  the  annual  rent  of  5s.  Irish 
money. 

Holycross,  in  tlie  barony  of  Eliogarty,  two  miles  southwest  of 
Thurles,  and  on  the  river  Suire.  Donagh  Carbragh  O'BrieD,  king  of 
limerick,  founded  this  celebrated  abbey  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Cross,  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Benedict,  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order. 

AJD.  1182,  Gregory  was  abbot,  in  which  year  the  founder  made 
several  grants  of  land  to  this  abbey. 

A.D.  1207,  died  in  this  abbey  tlie  eminent  and  illustrious  Mathew 
(^Heney,  archbishop  of  Cashell  and  apostolic  legate  of  Ireland,  having 
received  absolution  and  extreme  unction. 

A.D.  1249,  in  a  general  chapter  of  the  order,  the  abbot  of  Clairvauz, 
in  France,  subjected  this  abbey  to  that  of  Fumess,  in  Lancashire. 

A.D»  1313,  Thomas  was  abbot. 

A.D.  1538,  Phillip  Purcell  was  abbot  William  O'Dwyer  was  the 
last  abbot  of  Holycross.  It  was  a  daughter  of  Magio,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick.  The  abbot  was  styled  earl  of  Holycross,  and  sat  as  a  baron 
of  parliament,  and  was  usually  vicar  of  the  Cistercian  order  in  Ireland. 

A.D.  1559,  the  great  rebel  O'J^eal,  as  Protestants  call  him,  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  relic  of  tlie  Holy  Cross,  which  had  been  preserved  in 
this  abbey. 

In  the  fifth  of  Elizabeth,  the  abbey,  with  two  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  in  Holycross,  twenty  acres  in  Thurles,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  in  other  places,  parcel  of  its  possessions,  were  granted  to 
Gkrald,  earl  of  Ormond. 

The  architecture  of  this  abbey  was  unusually  splendid ;  its  very  ruins, 
which  to  this  day  occupy  a  considerable  space,  evince  the  former  great- 
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ness  of  this  celebrated  establishment  Its  steeple,  supported  bj  an  im- 
mense gothic  arch,  with  ogives  springing  diagonally  from  the  anglea^ 
has  been  greatly  esteemed.  The  choir  is  forty-nine  feet  broad,  and  fifty- 
eight  long,  with  lateral  aisles.  On  the  south  side  of  the  choir  are  two 
chapels  intersected  by  a  double  row  of  gothic  arches,  and  on  the  north 
side  are  two  other  chapels  finished  in  the  same  style  as  the  former. 
Tlie  river  Suire  flows  near  the  base  of  tliose  extensive  and  magnificent 
ruins. 

Iiltlmameov.    See  Monaincha,  in  tliis  county. 

Inislaunacht,  alias  Surium,  in  the  barony  of  Offa  and  Iffa,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Suire.  St.  Mochocmoe  or  Pulcherius  is  said  to  have 
founded  this  abbey,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  See  Leatb- 
more,  King's  county. 

A.D.  1184r,  this  monastery  was  refounded  by  Donal  O'Brien,  king  of 
Limerick,  and  endowed  with  the  assistance  of  Malachy  OToelan,  prince 
of  the  Decics. 

Tliis  house  must  have  been  in  existence  some  time  before  it  was  re- 
built or  refounded,  as  we  find  Congan  abbot  of  it  in  the  year  1140. 
Tliis  eminent  man  became  in  the  twelfth  century  the  reviver  of  monas- 
tic discipline  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  for  his  learning  and  exalted 
virtues  obtained  a  very  high  rank  among  his  contemporaries.  The 
opinion  which  St.  Bernard  had  entertained  of  Congan's  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, was  very  great,  and  with  his  assistance  in  collecting  mate- 
rials, the  holy  abbot  of  Clairvaux  had  been  enabled  to  compile  his  com- 
prehensive and  esteemed  life  of  St.  Malachy.  Among  other  matters, 
St.  Bernard,  in  tlie  preface  to  that  work,  observes,  "  In  compliance  with 
your  commands,  my  reverend  brother  and  sweet  friend,  abbot  Congan, 
and  in  obedience  to  tlie  wishes  of  the  whole  church  of  L-eland,  request- 
ing, as  appears  from  your  letter,  a  plain  history,  without  the  embellish- 
ments of  eloquence,  I  will  undertake  it,  and  endeavor  to  be  clear  and 
instructive,  yet  not  tedious.  I  am  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  the  narra- 
tive, having  received  my  information  from  you,  whom  I  cannot  suspect 
to  relate  anything  of  which  you  had  not  certain  knowledge."  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  materials  for  this  work  had  been  supplied  by  Congan, 
and  consequently  the  scandalous  abuses  to  which  St.  Bernard  alludes 
must  have  been  those  which  occurred  in  particular  districts  of  Ulster, 
the  congregations  in  the  South,  and  especially  in  Congan's  locality, 
having  been  at  that  time  both  orderly  and  edifying.  Congan  has  also 
published  the  Acts  of  St.  Bernard,  and  several  epistles  addressed 
to  that  saint.  This  virtuous  and  eminent  abbot  died  about  the  year 
1162. 

A.D.  1238,  Marian  O'Bryde,  archbishop  of  Cashell,  died  and  was  in- 
terred in  this  abbey. 
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A.D.  1239,  a  new  colony  of  monks,  from  Fames,  in  Lancashire, 
arrived  here. 

A.D.  1311,  Kichard  was  abbot. 

In  the  nineteenth  of  Elizabeth,  the  possessions  of  this  singularly 
beautiful  building,  which  consisted  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  acres 
of  land  in  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Tipperary,  ten  messuages, 
eleven  cottages,  with  other  appurtenances,  were  granted  to  Cormac 
Mac  Carthy,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £24  Irish.  They  were  afterwards 
granted  to  Edward  Geogh,  Mary  his  wife,  and  their  heirs,  at  the  same 
rent 

Kilcomin,  in  the  barony  of  Kilnelongurty,  nine  miles  west  of  Holy 
Cross.  Pliilip  de  "Worcester,  who  was  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  A.D. 
1184,  founded  the  priory  of  Kilcomin,  which  he  supplied  with  Benedic- 
tines from  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire.  It  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Philip,  St.  James,  arid  to  St  Comin. 

James,  one  of  the  brethren,  was  appointed  the  first  prior.  It  became 
a  ruin  in  the  reign  of  Ilenry  VIII.  , 

Killcooly,  in  the  barony  of  Slievarda  and  Compsey.  Donagh  Car- 
bragh  O'Brien  founded  this  abbey  for  Cistercians  in  the  year  1200,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  house,  which  according  to  other 
accounts  was  built  in  1209,  was  subject  to  the  abbey  of  Jerpoint. 

A.D.  1341,  Thomas  O'Kourke  was  abbot 

A.D.  1539,  an  annual  pension  of  £5  sterling  was  assigned  to  Thomas 
Shortall,  the  last  abbot. 

The  possessions  of  this  abbey  consisted  in  lands  of  698  acres,  twenty- 
two  messuages,  twenty  gardens,  two  rectories,  annual  value  £11  13s.  4d., 
with  other  appurtenances ;  all  of  which  were  granted  to  Thomas,  earl 
of  Ormond. 

Killcooly  is  now  the  scat  of  Sir  William  Barker,  bart. 

Killmore-aradthtire,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Ormond,  and  four  miles 
south  of  Nenagh.  An  ancient  abbey,  founded  A.D.  540.  It  is  now  a 
parish  conventicle. 

Killinenallagh,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  and  seven  miles 
northeast  of  Nenagh.  In  the  reign  of  king  Ilenry  YI.  a  monastery  was 
founded  in  this  place  for  Gray  Friars,  which  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
third  order  of  Franciscans. 

November  27th,  thirty-fifth  of  Ilenry  VTIL,  this  friary  of  Killalye, 
with  three  messuages,  five  acres  of  arable,  one  of  marsh,  and  the  site  of 
h  water-mill,  was  granted  for  ever  to  Dermot  Ryan,  at  the  annual  rent 
of  4d.  Irish  money. 

Latteragh-Odran,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Ormond.  See  Desert- 
Odran,  Queen's  county. 

Lorrah,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Ormonde  and  three  miles  from  the 
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river  Shannon.  Ibe eminent  St  Bnadaa  was  the  fovmd^tdf  tUb  m^ 
nastery.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  noble  extraction.  Hb  UHfc  is 
assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  (Sentniji  as  tie  studied  under  die 
great  St  Finnian,  of  Olonard,  and  was  reckoned  among  his  chief  disdr 
pies.  He  was  abbot  of  Lothra  before  the  death  of  Eiersn  of  8d|^ier, 
and  had  probably  founded  it  about  the  year  650.  St  Boadan  ^fied  in 
684,  and  his  festival  was  held  on  the  15th  of  ApriL  Some  writii^ 
have  been  attributed  to  this  saint 

A.D.  662,  died  the  abbot  Cailknie. 

A.D.  708,  died  the  abbot  Oolman  Mao  Sheaghnasey. 

A.D.  788,  died  Colomb  Mac  Faelgresa,  called  the  Bishop. 

A.D.  846,  Tnrgesius,  the  Danish  tyrant,  burned  and  destroyed  the 
town  and  the  churches. 

A.D.  864,  died  the  abbot  and  bishop  Dinearlagh. 

A.D.  888,  died  the  abbot  Maolgorgais. 

A.D.  946,  died  the  abbot  Oorc,  son  of  Ooinligan. 

A.D.  1106,  died  the  abbot  Moelmuire  CScoly. 

A.D.  1164,  an  accidental  fire  destroyed  this  abbey. 

A.D.  1157,  a  similar  calamity  befell  it 

A.D.  1179,  another  fire  destroyed  the  town. 

A.D.  1467,  died  the  abbot  James  OTerral,  a  charitable  and  generons 
nobleman. 

Hie  hand  of  St  Buadhan  was  preserved  in  a  silver  case  in  this  abbej 
until  the  time  of  its  suppression. 

Dominican  friary.  Walter  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster,  founded  this 
monastery,  A.D.  1269,  in  honor  of  St  Peter  the  Martyr,  a  Dominicaii| 
who  was  placed  on  the  calendar  A.D.  1253,  eleven  months  after  his  death. 

A.D.  1301,  a  general  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  here. 

A.D.  1688,  James  the  Second  on  the  throne,  a  general  chapter  was 
held  at  Lorrah,  at  which  150  members  of  the  order  attended. 

When  the  "Hibemia  Dominicana"  was  compiled,  James  Buddock,^ 
esquire,  who  lived  convenient  to  the  abbey,  was  in  possession  of  its  pro- 
perty. 

In  1756  there  were  only  two  of  the  fathers  remaining,  Bernard 
OliOghlin,  the  prior,  and  Hyacinth  0*Kennedy,  who  in  1758  became 
a  missionary  of  the  American  island  of  the  Holy  dross,  then  belonging 
to  France  (St  Croix). 

Monaincha  alias  Inchnameobh,  in  the  barony  of  Ikerin.  The  situa- 
tion of  this  monastery  was  very  singular.  The  island  on  which  it  was 
built,  consists  of  about  two  acres  of  dry  ground,  all  the  surrounding 
parts  being  a  soft  morass  scarcely  accessible ;  and  yet  on  this  insular 
spot  a  beautiful  monastic  edifice  was  erected ;  not  large,  but  constructed 
in  so  fine  a  style  and  with  such  materials  as  excites  wonder  how  they 
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conld  have  been  brought  hither.  Surely  then,  the  monks,  who  took 
care  to  have  such  a  structure  built,  and  who  dedicated  themselves  to  a 
life  of  prayer,  solitude  and  contemplation,  could  not  have  been  these 
idle  and  indolent  drones  as  Protestant  writers  represent  them.  The 
length  of  this  church  is  forty-four  feet,  by  eighteen  broad.  Tlie  arches 
of  the  choir  and  the  western  portal  are  semicircular,  and  adorned  with 
a  variety  of  curious  moldings. 

Of  this  abbey  Geraldus  Cambrensis  speaks,  placing  before  his  read- 
ers extraordinary  legends,  not  worth  the  trouble  of  noticing.  As  the 
vapors  arising  from  the  marshes  rendered  the  air  insalubrious,  the 
monks  removed  to  Corbally,  a  place  not  far  from  it,  without  the  lake, 
where  they  became  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine,  under  the  name  of 
St.  Hilary  or  St.  Mary. 

A.D.  113,  died  in  this  island  Maolpatrick  O'Dugan. 

It  seems  that  women  were  not  permitted,  as  in  other  monasteries,  to 
enter  the  precincts  of  this  island  abbey.  Its  property  in  land  profitable 
and  moor  or  waste,  consisted  of  303  acres,  besides  rectories  and  other 
appurtenances ;  all  of  which  good  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  Sir  Lu- 
cas Dillon. 

Moylagh,  in  the  barony  of  Ofia  and  Iffa.  A  monastery  was  founded 
here,  under  tl)^,  invocation  of  St.  Brigid,  for  black  nuns  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine. 

At  the  general  suppression,  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Radcliffe. 

Ncnagh,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Ormond.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1200,  the  hospital  called  St.  John's  was  founded  for  Augustine 
canons,  who  were  constantly  to  admit  the  sick  and  infirm. 

It  appears  that  Theobald  Walter,  the  first  butler  of  Ireland,  was  the 
founder  of  this  house,  to  which  he  granted  six  carucates  and  forty  acres 
of  land  in  Kercmath :  one  carucate  and  a  half  near  this  place,  four 
carucates  and  forty  acres  in  the  to^^^llands  of  Cloncurry,  Lesrony,  Bal- 
nath,  and  Beeldcrg,  imder  certain  conditions. 

Tliese  canons  were  allowed  to  choose  their  own  prior,  to  erect  fish- 
ponds, pools  and  mills  on  the  said  lands,  for  themselves  and  tenants. 

Tliady  O'Mara  was  tlie  last  prior.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
the  possessions  of  this  hospital  consisted  of  610  acres  of  land,  with  their 
appurtenances,  besides  rectories,  inclusively  worth  £27  5s.  4d.  The 
good  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  reign,  made  a  grant  for 
ever  of  all  this  property,  to  Oliver  Grace,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £39. 

Franciscan  friary  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  IH.,  by 
one  of  the  Butlers,  or,  as  others  say,  by  O'Kennedy. 

A.D.  1344,  a  provincial  chapter  was  held  here. 

A.D.  1352,  Lord  Thomas  de  Cantwcll,  a  great  and  munificent  bene- 
foctor  to  this  house,  was  interred  here. 
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AJ).  1550,  O'Carwill  burned  the  friaiy  and  the  town,  bat  the  caatle 
was  preserved  by  the  garrison. 

At  the  suppression,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  lease  of  this  abbej. 
to  Eobert  Collum,  for  the  term  of  fifty  years,  including  other  grants,  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  £22  17s.  8d.  Irish  money. 

This  house  was  considered  one  of  the  richest  foundations  in  the 
kingdom,  belonging  to  the  order. 

Eoscrea,  in  the  barony  of  Ikerrin.  8t.  Cronan,  of  Boscrea,  was  a 
native  of  Ely-O'CarroU,  in  Munster ;  his  father,  Oran,  was  of  the  sept 
of  this  territory,  and  his  mother,  Coemri,  of  that  of  Corcobaschin,  a 
district  in  the  west  of  the  present  county  of  Glare.  Having  attained  a 
proper  ago  for  embracing  the  monastic  state,  Cronan,  taking  with  liim 
his  maternal  cousin,  Mobai,  went  to  visit  some  holy  men  in  Connaught, 
and  stopped  at  a  place  called  Puayd  (now  unknown),  where  he  was 
soon  joined  by  several  pious  persons,  with  whom  he  led  a  monastic  life. 
After  some  time  he  left  that  place,  and  went,  together  with  Mobai,  to 
Clonmacnois,  where  he  did  not  long  sojourn.  Soon  aft;er,  ho  com- 
menced the  erection  of  several  religious  houses,  in  one  of  which,  at 
Lusmag,  (Garrycastle,  King's  county,)  he  spent  a  considerable  time. 
Having  surrendered  this  establishment  to  some  monks,  St.  Cronan  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  and  erecte4  a  cell  near  the  lake  or  marsh  called 
Loughcree,  which  cell  obtained  the  name  of  Seanruis.  Here  St.  Molua, 
of  Clonfert-molua,  visited  Cronan,  and  demanded  of  him  the  holy 
eucharist,  which  he  might  take  w^itli  him,  as  was  the  practice  of  ancient 
times,  with  holy  persons,  to  send  or  give  it  in  token  of  communion  and 
brotherly  love. 

The  period  of  St.  Cronan's  sojourn  at  Seanruis  is  not  recorded,  but 
the  cause  of  his  leaving  is  said  to  have  been  the  distress  which  some 
strangers  who  came  to  pay  him  a  visit,  endured,  not  being  able  to 
find  out  the  cell,  and  who  were,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  remain  wan- 
dering about  a  whole  night,  without  food  or  shelter.  Cronan  was  so 
displeased,  that  ho  resolved  on  abandoning  that  lonesome  and  solitary 
spot,  and  on  removing  to  the  higli  road,  where  he  erected  a  large  mo- 
nastery, which,  in  course  of  time,  grew  up  into  the  town  of  Boscrea. 
In  this  new  foundation  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  employed  in 
good  works,  and  most  highly  esteemed.  On  one  occasion  he  protected, 
by  his  prayers,  the  people  of  Ely  against  the  fury  of  the  men  of  Ossory. 
On  another,  he  assuaged  Fingen,  king  of  Munster,  who  was  intent  on 
punishing  severely,  tlie  people  of  Meath,  on  account  of  some  horses 
tliat  had  been  stolen,  and  who  had  already  marched  with  an  army  for 
tliat  purj^ose  from  Cashel,  as  far  as  Ely.  Tliis  king  had  a  great  venera- 
tion for  the  saint,  who,  when  very  old  and  blind,  visited  the  prince  at 
Cashel.    When  returning  to  Hoscrea,  Cronan  was  accompanied  by  the 
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king  in  person,  and  by  the  chief  nobility  of  the  eountry.  Not  long 
after,  having  blessed  his  people  of  Ely,  and  received  the  holy  eucbar 
rist,  he  died  on  a  28th  of  April,  in  either  619  or  626. 

A.D.  800,  died  the  abbot  Fiangos. 

A.D.  816,  died  the  abbot  Dioma  Mac  Fiangosa. 

Colgan,  in  his  acts  of  the  Irish  saints,  gives  the  following  quotation, 
from  an  old  writer,  of  the  life  of  St  Cronan  : — 

'^  Hie  blessed  £Either,  Cronan,  requested  a  certain  scribe  to  make  him 
a  copy  of  the  four  evangelists.  Now  thb  writer  was  called  Dimma, 
and  was  unwilling  to  write  for  more  than  one  day.  Then,  says  the 
saint,  write  until  the  sun  goes  down.  This  the  writer  promised  to  do, 
and  the  saint  placed  for  him  a  seat  to  write  in ;  but  by  divine  grace 
and  power,  St  Cronan  caused  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  shine  forty  days 
and  forty  nights  in  that  place,  and  neither  was  the  writer  fatigued  with 
continual  labor,  nor  did  he  feel  the  want  of  food,  or  di^ink,  or  sleep,  and 
he  thought  the  forty  days  and  nights  were  only  one  day,  and  in  that 
period  the  four  evangelists  were  indeed  not  so  well  as  correctly  written. 
Dimma  having  finished  the  book,  felt  day  and  night  as  before,  and  also 
that  eating  and  drinking  and  sleeping  were  necessary  and  agreeable,  as 
hitherto.  And  he  was  then  informed  by  the  religious  men  who  were 
with  St.  Cronan,  that  he  had  written  for  the  space  of  forty  days  and 
nights,  without  darkness,  whereupon  they  returned  thanks  to  the  power 
of  Christ" 

This  Dimma  was  a  relative  of  St  Cronan,  whose  grandfather  was 
Nathi.  At  the  end  of  the  book,  Dimma  calls  himself  the  son  of  Nathi. 
The  copy  of  the  Evangelists  written  by  Dimma  has  come  down  to  those 
our  days,  in  very  tolerable  preservation.  It  has  been  kept  in  a  brass 
box,  richly  plated  with  silver,  which  Thady  O'CarroU,  chief  of  Ely 
O'CarroU,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  caused  to 
be  gilt,  and  Donald,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  repaired  about  the  year  1220. 
Sir  William  Betham  gives  an  account  of  this  manuscript  in  his  Irish  an- 
tiquarian researches. 

A.D.  827,  died  Ciaran,  a  philosopher  of  this  abbey. 

A.D.  909,  Cormac  MacCullenan,  bishop  of  Cashel  and  king  of 
Munster,  ordered  by  will,  that  his  royal  robes,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  enriched  with  precious  stones,  should  be  deposited  in  this  abbey. 

A.D.  1047,  died  O'Baillen,  professor  of  Eoscrea. 

A.D.  1133,  Eoscrea  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.D.  1161,  died  Isaac  O'Cuanan,  styled  bishop  of  Boscrea. 

A.D.  1174,  died  Conaig  O'Haengusy,  superior  of  the  canons  of 
Boscrea. 

Near  the  ancient  church  of  St  Cronan  is  a  fine  round  tower,  fifteen 

Sdot  in  diameter,  with  two  steps  round  it  at  the  bottouu    About  fifteen 
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feet  from  its  base  is  a  window,  with  a  regular  arcb,  and  at  an  equal 
height  is  another  window,  with  a  pointed  arch. 

When  digging  the  foundations  of  a  new  church,  some  yean  ago,  the 
workmen  found  a  slab  with  "  Cronan  "  inscribed  upon  it. 

Franciscan  friary  was  founded  about  the  year  149Q,  by  Mohroany 
0'G|arroll,  who  married  Bibiana,  the  daughter  of  O^Dempeey.  Others 
say  that  Bibiana  was  tbe  foundress  after  she  became  a  widow. 

By  an  inquisition,  taken  the  27th  of  December,  A.D.  1668;  it  was 
found,  that  the  precincts  of  this  monastery  contained  two  acres,  on 
which  the  house  of  the  fiiars  was  built,  with  a  dormitory,  hall,  the 
prior's  chamber,  a  chapel,  cemetery,  garden,  two  orchards ;  and  in  the 
lands  of  Boscrea  thirty  acres  of  arable  and  pasture :  the  church  was 
parochial ;  and  a  third  part  of  the  rectory  of  Roscrea,  and  the  alterages 
thereof,  with  the  tithes  of  the  above  thirty  acres^  did  belong  to  it  The 
vicar  who  served  the  church  received  the  said  tithes  and  alterages. 

The  whole  was  granted  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Ormond,  who  assigned 
them  to  "William  Crow. 

Thurles,  in  the  barony  of  Eliogarty ,  and  is  situated  on  the  river 
Suire.  A.D.  1300,  the  family  of  Butler  founded  a  monastery  for  Oar^ 
molites. 

When  the  religious  liouses  were  suppressed,  Donagh  O'Howleghan, 
tlie  last  prior,  was  found  seized  of  his  monastery,  with  a  church,  chap- 
ter-house, three  chambers,  a  stable,  two  gardens,  of  one  acre  ;  also  ten 
acres  of  arable  land,  with  four  of  pasture  (the  great  measure),  in  Thurles ; 
annual  vahic,  13s.  4d.,  besides  reprises. 

This  monastery,  with  its  appurtenances,  was  granted  to  Thomas,  earl 
of  Ormond. 

Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  According  to  tradition,  the 
castle  erected  here  belonged  to  those  knights. 

Tipperary,  in  the  barony  of  Clan-William,  gives  name  to  the  county. 
The  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine  were  hero  established  in  the  reign  of 
king  Ilenry  HI. 

A.D.  1329,  O'Brien  burned  this  town. 

Donagh  O'Cuyrke,  the  last  prior,  surrendered  to  the  inquisitors  of 
Henry  VIIL,  being  then  seized  of  the  same,  his  church,  chapter-house, 
dormitory,  hall,  two  chambers,  an  inner  chamber,  kitchen,  stable,  ceme- 
tery, garden,  with  twenty-three  messuages,  thirteen  gardens,  forty-four 
acres  of  arable  land,  a  mill  and  dam  in  Tipperary ;  and  eight  acres  of 
arable,  ten  of  pasture,  with  their  appurtenances,  in  Clonfad ;  annual 
value,  besides  reprises,  203.  Irish  money. 

Henry  VHI.  granted  this  priory  and  its  possessions  to  Dermot  Ryan, 
for  ever,  at  the  annual  rent  of  8d.  Irish  money. 

ISrdaglas,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  and  on  the  banks  of 
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Lough  Dierg.  Saint  Oolamba,  son  of  Ciimtban,  was  the  disciple  of  the 
great  FiDnian,  of  Clonard,  and  was  the  person  who  administered  to  him 
the  last  rites  of  the  church.  Columba  was  of  a  noble  or  princely  familj 
of  Leinster.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he  undertook  the  direction 
of  three  disciples,  Coemhan,  Fintan,  and  Mocumin,  who  followed  him 
whithersoever  he  went  It  is  related,  that,  having  spent  some  time  to- 
gether in  other  places,  they  remained  a  year  at  Clonenagh.  Columba 
did  not  form  any  establishment  there,  but  after  he  had  left  to  go  else- 
where, and  on  looking  back  on  it  from  the  adjacent  mountain,  he 
thought  it  an  eligible  site  for  the  erection  of  a  monastery,  and  advised 
his  disciple  Fintan  to  settle  there,  which  he  accordingly  did.  Soon 
after  relinquishing  that  place,  Columba  founded  the  celebrated  monas- 
tery of  Tirdaglass,  probably  about  the  year  54:8.  He  did  not  long 
survive  to  superintend  its  affairs,  as  he  died  A.D.  552.  The  13th  of 
December  is  assigned  as  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  buried  at 
Tirdaglass. 

A.D.  584,  died  the  abbot  St.  Mocumin.     He  was  the  brother  of  St 
Coemghen,  of  Glendaloch.    The  first  of  May  is  assigned  for  his  death. 
He  is  also  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Tirdaglass. 
A.D.  625,  died  the  abbot  St.  Colman  Stellain. 
A.D.  801,  Clemens  was  abbot 

A.D.  838,  died  the  anchorite  of  Tirdaglass,  St.  Moyle  Dichru.  He 
was  usually  styled  the  Sage,  and  is  said  to  have  uttered  many  remark- 
able prophecies. 

A.D.  84:2,  the  Danes  slew  Hugh  MacDuffe  Dachrich,  abbot  of  Tir- 
daglass.   His  festival  is  held  on  the  8th  of  July. 

A.D.  890,  the  abbot  and  bishop  Maelpeadar  MacCuan. 

A.D.  027,  the  abbot  Feargill  died  at  Kome,  on  his  pilgrimage. 

A.D.  1099,  died  the  abbot.  O'Lunnergan. 

A.D.  1112,  this  abbey  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.D.  114:0,  Tirdaglass  was  burned  by  the  people  of  OTJfany,  who, 
with  their  accustomed  barbarity,  destroyed  the  shrine  of  the  saint. 

A.D.  1162,  again  consumed. 

Toome,  in  the  barony  of  Eallnemanna.  A  priory  of  canons  regular 
existed  here,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Domnan,  or  according  to  other 
accounts,  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

St  Kieran,  going  to  found  the  monastery  of  Clonmacnoise,  left  Dom- 
nan in  care  of  his  establishment  Aingin  or  Angina,  an  island  of  Lough- 
ree.  St.  Domnan  was  honored  at  Toome,  as  patron.  This  monastery  of 
Toome  was  dependent  on  Monaincha. 

A.D.  1325,  the  guardian  of  this  house  was  sued  by  the  prior  of 
Oonall  for  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Athenemedele^  in  this 
county. 
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Eong  Henry  VliL  secnlarized,  queen  EUzabetih  diceolvedy  snd  her 
apostate  Miler  MacGrath,  archbishop  of  Oashell,  held  it,  with  its  appur- 
tenances, for  the  term  of  twenty-one  yean. 


»>^ 


CHAPTEE    LXII. 


COUNTY  OP  TYRONE, 


AiREOAL  Dachiaboc,  whoso  situation  is  now  unknown,  was  an  an- 
cient abbey. 

A.D.  805,  died  the  abbot  Moelfogartach,  the  son  of  Aedgal. 

A.D,  887,  died  the  abbot  Ceallach  Mac  Coigry. 

Ardboe,  in  the' barony  of  Dungannon,  and  two  miles  west  of  Lough 
Neagh.  St  Colman,  the  son  of  Aid,  founded  a  noble  and  celebrated 
monastery  here.  His  relics  were  long  preserved  in  this  abbey.  His 
festival  was  observed  on  the  21st  of  February.  A  great  many  saints  of 
this  name  have  adorned  the  Irish  church.  A  Colman,  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick,  wearied  with  thirst  and  fatigue  in  getting  in  the  harvest, 
tlifough  fear  of  infringing  on  the  fast,  would  not  even  drink  a  drop  oif 
water  to  refresh  himself,  so  that  it  caused  his  death.  Tliis  Colman  was 
buried  near  the  cross  fronting  the  new  church,  and  was  the  first  whose 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  burial-ground  of  Armagh. 

A.D.  1103,  Murchad  O'Flaithecan,  dean  of  this  abbey,  and  a  doctor 
high  in  esteem  for  wisdom  and  learning,  died  in  pilgrimage  at  Armagh. 

A.D.  1166,  Eory  O'Morna  did  so  destroy  this  abbey  by  fire,  tliat  it 
immediately  fell  to  decay. 

There  are  still  the  walls  of  an  old  church,  with  a  cross,  in  good  pre- 
servation, about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  on  which  are  several  inscriptions. 

Ardstraw,  in  the  barony  of  Strabane,  on  the  north  of  the  river  Deii^. 
See  diocese  of  Deny. 

St.  Eugene  was  bishop  of  this  ancient  see.  The  festival  of  Eugene 
was  observed  on  the  23d  of  August.    His  death  is  placed  at  570. 
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A.D.  706,  died  the  bishop  Cobdenach,  whose  festival  was  kept  on  tho 
26th  of  November.  In  the  month  of  December  of  this  year  two  earth* 
quakes  occurred  in  one  week  in  the  province  of  Ulster. 

A.D.  850,  died  the  abbot  Maongal. 

A.D.  921,  died  the  blessed  Maelpatrick,  abbot  of  Dnundiffe  and 
Ardstraw. 

A.D.  1069,  Ardstraw  was  consumed  hj  fire. 

A.D./1099,  the  Damhliag  or  stone  house  of  Ardstraw  was  burned. 

A.D.  1198,  the  church  was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  Sir  John  de 
Courcey. 

Ballinasaghart,  in  the  barony  of  Dungannon. 

A.D.  1489,  Con  O'Neal  founded  this  monastery  for  Franciscans  of 
the  third  order. 

Clogher,  an  episcopal  seat.    See  diocese  of. 

A.D.  764,  died  the  abbot  AragaL 

A.D.  841,  The  abbot  Moran  Maclnrachty  was  slain  by  the  Danes. 

A.D.  1395,  Clogher  was  burned  and  all  its  valuable  effects  destroyed, 

A.D.  1507,  died  the  abbot  Pierce  O'Maoluidher. 

Corrock,  in  the  barony  of  Strabane  and  parish  of  Upper  Badoney. 
A  monastery  for  Franciscans  of  the  third  order  was  erected  here  in  the  . 
fifteenth  century. 

An  inquisition  taken  A.D.  1603  finds  that  the  monastery  of  Carrock 
was  possessed  of  three  parts  and  more,  of  a  quarter  of  land  adjoining 
the  same,  annual  value  Is.  8d. 

At  the  suppression,  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Piers,  who  assigned 
it  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester. 

Its  ruins  display  a  singular  neatness  and  an  elegant  style  of  archi- 
tecture. 

Domnacmore,  in  Lnchlair,  near  Dungannon.  St  Patrick  having 
preached  hero,  converted  the  people,  over  whom  he  placed  a  priest, 
called  Columb,  whose  memory  was  revered  in  this  church.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  monastery  in  those  early  times. 

A.D.  1064,  Eoch  was  abbot. 

A.D.  1195,  the  abbey  was  plundered  by  Rory,  the  son  of  Donlevy, 
who  was  assisted  by  the  English. 

A.D.  1205,  O'Dermod,  archdean  of  this  abbey,  died. 

Druimdubhain.  This  nunnery  was  near  Clogher.  The  holy  virgin 
St.  Cetamaria,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  firet  Irish  virgin  who  took 
the  veil,  was  placed  here  by  St.  Patrick. 

The  apostle,  having  converted  Cinnia,  the  daughter  of  Echodius,  the 
dynast  of  that  territory,  placed  hex  under  tho  care  of  St  Cetamaria  in 
this  nunnery.  Her  father,  though  unwilling  to  become  a  convdtt,  as- 
sented to  his  daughter's  taking  the  veiL    St  Cinnia  was  living  about 
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the  jear  480.  Many  other  virgins  and  seven  holj  bishops  hare  been 
interred  here. 

Dungannon  gives  name  to  the  barony.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll., 
O'Neal  built  a  small  monastery  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  for  Fran- 
ciscans of  the  third  order. 

At  the  suppression,  it  was  granted  to  the  earl  of  Westmeath,  who 
assigned  it  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester. 

Gtervagh  Kerin.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  a  monastery  for  Francis- 
cans of  tlie  third  order  was  erected  here. 

A.D.  lt>03,  it  was  found  by  inquisition  to  have  been  seized  of  half  a 
quarter  of  land  adjacent  thei*eto,  annual  value  Is. 

It  was  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Piers. 

Killiny,  in  the  barony  of  Strabano.  The  festival  of  a  bishop  St 
Altin  is  observed  here. 

Omagli  gives  name  to  the  barony,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  connty. 
An  ancient  abbey  existed  here  in  the  eighth  century,  and  in  the  fif- 
teenth a  monastery  for  Franciscans  of  tlie  third  order  was  erected  in 
tl.is  town. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  in  1603,  it  was  found  that  this  friary  was 
seized  of  a  quarter  of  land  and  a  half  adjacent  thereto,  of  the  annual 
value  of  3s.  Irish  money.    It  was  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Piers. 

Pubbal,  a  monastery  for  Franciscans  of  the  third  order  was  erected 
here  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  twenty-eighth  of  Elizabeth,  this  house  was  seized  of  tlii^ee 
quarters  of  land  adjacent  tliereto,  annual  value  Is.  6d.  Irish  money.  It 
was  also  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Piers. 

Strabane,  on  the  river  Foyle,  gives  name  to  the  barony.  A  Fran- 
ciscan monastery  existed  liere,  of  which  there  is  no  account. 

Trelick^  in  the  barony  of  Omagh.  Conry  informs  us  that  there  was 
an  abbey  at  Trelickmore  in  the  year  613. 
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CHAPTER   LXn. 


COUNTY    OP    WATEBFOBD. 


AcHADDAGAiN.  St.  Dagan,  the  brother  of  St.  Libba,  of  Glendaloeh, 
and  of  8t  Menoe,  nsnallj  called  Dagan  of  Inverdaoile,  in  Wexford, 
where  he  governed  that  mona^rtery,  is  said  to  have  1)een  the  disciple  of 
St  Polcherios,  of  Leathmore,  who  took  his  pupil  under  his  care,  when 
but  a  small  boy.  He  remained  for  many  years  at  Liathmore,  until  be- 
coming duly  qualified,  and  approved  by  his  holy  preceptor,  he  formed 
the  establishment  of  Inverdaoile.  Dagan  is  said  to  have  made  excur- 
sions to  other  countries,  and  to  have  visited  Home.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  episcopacy  before  the  death  of  St  Molua,  probably  about  the 
year  600.  His  see  was  called  Achad-Dagan,  which  seems  to  have  been 
another  name  for  Inverdaoile,  or  a  part  of  it. 

St  Dagan  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Irish  practices  relative  to 
the  paschal  question.  His  zeal  on  this  point  was  so  great,  that  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  Britain,  and  meeting  with  Lawrence,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  other  Eoman  missionaries,  he  refused  not  only  to 
eat  in  their  company,  but  even  under  the  same  roof  with  them.  Not- 
withstanding his  warmtli  of  temper  in  this  respect,  he  is  i^epresented  as 
a  man  of  a  very  mild  disposition,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his 
sanctity,  as  appears  from  his  having  been  consulted  by  St  Molua  on  the 
choice  of  a  successor,  and  from,  it  is  said,  his  having  performed  many 
miracles.  St.  Dagan  died  on  the  13th  of  September,  A^D.  640,  and 
was  buried  at  Inverdaoile. 

Ardmore.    See  diocese  of. 

The  holy  bishop,  St.  Declan,  the  founder,  died  A.D.  527 

St.  Ultan,  son  of  Ere,  succeeded,  it  seems,  only  as  abbot.  He  was 
the  disciple  of  Declan,  and  had  been,  before  he  was  called  to  Ardmore, 
at  the  monastery  of  Coning,  a  place  near  Clonmel.  Concerning  his 
transactions,  little  or  nothing  else  is  known. 

A.D.  1174,  the  abbot  Eugene  was  a  subscribing  witness  to  the 
charter  granted  to  the  monasteiy  of  Finbhar,  in  Cork. 
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A.D.  1203,  died  Moel-ettrim  O'Doibhe-rathra,  whO|  having  erected 
and  finished  the  church,  became  bishop  of  Ardmore. 

The  remains  of  two  ancient  churches  are  still  to  be  seen  here — one 
on  a  cliff  near  the  sea,  in  ruin^,  the  other  about  a  mile  north-west  of  the 
former,  and  is  very  ancient.  A  handsome  gothic  arch,  separating  the 
body  of  the  church  ;from  the  chancel,  yet  remains,  and  the  pillars  sup- 
porting it,  denote  the  antiquity  of  the  building.  On  the  west  end  of 
tliis  church  are  figures  in  alto  relievo,  done  in  free-stonci  venerable 
through  their  antiquity,  viz. :  Adam  and  Eve,  with  the  tree  and  ser- 
pent ;  the  Judgment  of  Solomon.  There  is  also  a  fine  round  tower,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  feet  in  height  and  forty-five  in  circumference. 
In  the  churchyard  is  a  small  low  building  called  the  dormitory  of  St. 
Declan. 

Ballivony,  in  the  barony  of  Decies  without  Drum,  and  in  the  parish 
of  Stradbally.  It  is  supposed  that  the  knights  Hospitallers  possessed 
this  building,  which  measures  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  by 
ninety  broad.  There  are  the  remains  of  several  large  out-ofiices,  the 
ground  plan  of  whi^h  resembles  that  of  a  religious  edifice. 

Bewley,  in  the  barony  of  Decies  without  Drum,  and  in  the  parish  of 
Killmolash,  and  two  miles  south-east  of  Lismore.  The  ruins  of  a  mo- 
nastic building  are  here,  which,  it  is  said,  belonged  to  the  knights  of 
St.  John,  of  Jerusalem. 

Baillendesert,  in  the  barony  of  Upperthird  and  parish  of  Desart 
St.  Maidoc,  of  Ferns,  built  an  abbey  here,  of  which  there  is  no  account. 
See  diocese  of  Ferns. 

Cappagh,  in  the  barony  of  Decies  without  Drum,  parish  of  White- 
church,  and  about  three  miles  west  of  Dungarvan.  Here  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  building,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  knights 
Hospitallers. 

Carrickbeg,  in  the  barony  of  Upperthird,  and  parish  of  Desart.  A 
monastery  was  founded  here  for  conventual  Franciscans,  in  the  year 
1336,  by  James,  earl  of  Ormond,  and  the  first  friar  was  admitted  on 
Saturday,  the  festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Stephen  de  Barry  was 
appointed  minister,  William  Naisse  keeper,  and  fiiar  John  Clynne, 
who  was  the  annalist  of  Kilkenny,  its  first  warden. 

A.D.  1347,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  founder,  permitting  him  to 
alienate  a  messuage  and  ten  acres  of  land,  with  their  appurtenances,  to 
these  friars,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  monastic  house  ;  and 
by  the  assistance  of  various  charities  they  built  a  church,  dormitory, 
and  cloisters,  all  of  which  were  small,  having  left  the  other  offices  un- 
finished. 

A.D.  1385,  the  king  seized  into  his  hands  two  camcates  of  land, 
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which  James,  late  earl  of  Ormond,  had  granted  to  this  monastery,  with- 
out obtaining  the  royal  license* 

William  Cormack,  the  last  prior,  surrendered,  in  the  thirty-first  of 
King  Henry  YIII.,  being  then  seized  of  a  church  and  steeple,  a  chapter- 
house, dormitory,  hall,  three  chambers,  a  kitchen,  stable,  two  gardens, 
and  8und{y  closes,  containing  four  acres ;  also  twelve  messuages,  ten 
gardens,  one  hundred  and  twenty  uteres  of  arable  land,  twenty  of  pasture 
and  six  of  meadow,  with  their  appurtenances ;  annual  value,  53s.  4d., 
besides  reprises. 

This  friary,  with  appurtenances,  and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  the 
town  of  Carrick,  was  granted  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Ormond. 

This  monastery  was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  The  steeple  still  re- 
mains, and  is  a  curious  structure,  about  sixty  feet  in  height,  rising  from 
a  single  stone,  like  an  inverted  cone,  the  point  beginning  several  feet 
from  the  ground  towards  the  middle  of  the  side  wall  of  the  church. 

Cathuir  Mac  Conchaigh,  a  town  in  the  Munster  Decies.  St.  Mochel- 
loc  was  honored  here.    See  Killmallock,  county  limerick. 

Clashmore,  in  the  barony  of  Decies  within  Drum.  See  Clonrane, 
county  Westmeath. 

St.  Pulcherius,  of  Leathmore,  ordered  Cuanchear,  whom  he  had 
raised  from  the  dead,  to  erect  this  monastery. 

This  celebrated  abbey  existed  to  the  time  of  the  general  suppres- 
sion, when  its  property  was  granted  to  Sir  Walter  Baleigh. 

Orooke,  in  the  barony  of  Gualtiere,  and  four  miles  east  of  Water- 
ford.  Here  is  a  ruined  castle  which  belonged  to  the  knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  and  which  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  tlie  Baron  of  Curraghmore.    See  Kilbarry,  in  this  county. 

A.D.  1348,  Friar  William  de  Fyncham  was  commendator. 

In  the  twenty-seventh  of  Elizabeth,  a  lease  of  this  commandery  was 
granted  to  Anthony  Power,  for  the  term  of  sixty  years,  at  the  annual, 
rent  of  £12  lis.  lOd.  Irish  money. 

Domnachmore.  This  place  is  now  unknown.  A  St.  Ere,  a  disciple 
of  St.  Senan's,  of  Iniscathy,  presided  here  as  bishop. 

Dungarvan,  in  the  barony  of  Decies  without  Drum,  is  pleasantly 
situated ;  the  sea  flows  as  far  as  its  walls ;  is  a  sea-port,  market-town, 
and  parliamentary  borough. 

Abbey  of  regular  canons.  Archdall  so  calls  them ;  but  they  did 
not  exist  in  Ireland  until  they  were  introduced  by  Imar  and  St.  Mala- 
chy  of  Armagh.  They  were  known  by  the  name  of  canons  of  St.  Au- 
gustine previously  to  this  time.  This  place  was  anciently  known  as 
Achad-Garbhan. 

This  St.  Garbhan,  it  is  supposed,  gave  his  name  to  this  city ;  he  is 
called  the  disciple  of  St  Finbhar,  of  Oork^  but  it  does  not  sufficiently 
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appear  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  reUgioos  establishmeat  in  dua 
place.  Don,  means  a  fortress,  and  Achad,  signifies  a  field,  so  that  it 
may  have  gotten  its  name  from  a  chieftain. 

There  were  many  saints  of  this  name,  one  of  whom,  a  hermit, 
dissuaded  8t  Coemgen,  of  Olendaloch,  from  entering  on  a  long^ 
journey.  ^ 

The  Augnstinian  friary  was  founded  by  Thomas,  Lord  0£Uay,  who 
was  justiciary  of  Ireland  in  1295.  The  fiunily  of  Magrath  endowed  it 
with  a  castle  and  some  lands  contiguous,  and  the  O'Briens  of  Cnnmie- 
ragh,  who  held  the  rectorial  tithes  of  the  parish,  were  great  benefactors 
to  it. 

A  J).  1812,  Eoger  was  prior. 

In  the  thirty-seventh  of  the  good  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  lease  of  this 
fidary,  with  sixty-two  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Dungarvan,  and  various 
other  property,  was  granted  to  Roger  Dalton. 

The  cells  of  this  abbey  occupied  considerable  space.  Hie  remain- 
ing walls  of  the  church  and  steeple  shew  it  to  have  been  a  neat  edifice. 
The  steeple  is  about  sixty  feet  high,  supported  by  a  curious  vault,  with 
ogives  passing  diagonally  from  one  angle  to  another,  and  forming  a 
cross,  with  four  other  arches,  which  constitute  the  sides  of  the  square 
of  tlie  building. 

An  hospital  for  lepers  was  built  here,  and  endowed  under  the  invo- 
cation of  St.  Brigid.    Ko  other  account  is  extant  of  this  building, 

Inisdamhle,  .an  island  in  the  Suir,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Desii 
and  Ily  Kinsellagh.  St.  Findbhar,  who  is  distinct  from  the  saint  of 
Cork,  and  who  was  the  fellow-student  of  St.  Pulcherius,  probably 
founded  or  governed  the  monastery  of  this  island.  The  memory  of  this 
St.  Findbhar  was  celebrated  on  the  4th  of  July. 

A.D.  821,  the  Scandinavians  or  Danes  plundered  Inisdamhle. 

A.D.  824,  they  again  ravaged  its  monastery. 

A.D.  952,  the  Danes  again  plundered  Inisdamhle. 

Killbarry,  in  the  barony  of  Middletliird,  and  within  the  liberties  of 
the  city  of  Waterford.  The  knights  Templar^  were  established  here  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Their  possessions,  when  the  order  was  suppressed, 
were  given  to  the  Hospitallers. 

A.D.  1327,  '30  and  '37,  Friar  William  de  Fynchin  was  commendator. 

A.D.  1348,  the  grand  prior  of  Killmainliam  granted  to  the  said  Friar 
William,  the  commanderies  of  Killbarry,  Killure  and  Crooke,  with 
every  emolument  thereunto  belonging,  for  the  space  and  term  of  seven 
years,  the  said  William  annually  paying  thereout  twenty-four  marcs  of 
silver,  and  all  dues,  visitations  and  other  burdens ;  also  keeping  those 
houses  in  thorough  repair,  and  properly  supporting  the  brethren. 

A.D.  1868,  Richard  Walsh,  the  master,  together  with  the  mayor  of 
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Waterford,  and  many  others,  were  slain  in  battle,  with  the  Poera  and 
the  O'Driscols. 

Killunkart,  in  the  barony  of  Decies  within  Drum.  The  ruins  of  a 
building,  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  are  still  to  be  seen  here. 

Killure,  in  the  barony  of  Gualtiere,  and  two  miles  east  of  Water- 
ford.    In  the  twelfth  century  the  Templars  had  this  preceptory. 

A.D.  1327  to  1337,  William  de  Finchin  was  preceptor  or  commen- 
dator. 

A.D.  1339,  William  le  Brun  was  commendator. 

A.D.  1348,  William  de  Fynchin  was  again  in  office. 

The  thirty-second  of  Elizabeth,  this  commandery  was  seized  of  the 
rectory  of  Kilbride  with  all  its  tithes,  valued  annually  at  15s.  Irish 
Money,  and  containing  the  two  townlands  of  Quillen  and  tlie  town- 
lands  of  Kilbride  and  Monewee,  the  glebe  land  of  the  rectory ;.  also  the 
townland  of  Kill  St  Lawrence,  containing  sixty  acres  and  a  water-mill ; 
annual  value,  besides  reprises,  15s.  Irish  money  ;  parcels  of  the  posses- 
sions of  this  commandery,  &c. 

In  the  thiity-fifth  of  the  good  queen,  a  lease  of  this  commandery 
was  granted  to  Nicholas  Aylmer  for  the  term  of  fifty  years,  at  the  an- 
nual rent  of  £13  6s.  8d.  Irish  money. 

Killmboynan.  In  the  nineteenth  of  Elizabeth,  an  inquisition  found 
that  a  stone  house,  adjacent  to  the  Guild-hall  and  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Milk-street,  on  the  east  and  south  by  St.  Peter'sHStreet,  on  the  north 
by  the  ground. of  Patrick  Morgan,  was,  of  old,  parcel  of -the  possessions 
of  this  priory,  which  James  Keating,  the  prior,  with  the  consent  of  his 
brethren,  gave  and  granted  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city 
of  Waterford,  when  incorporated,  A.D.  1413,  and  was  of  the  annual 
value  of  6s.  8d.,  besides  reprises. 

There  is  no  fUrther  account  of  this  priory. 

Lismore,  in  the  barony  of  Coshmore  and  Ooshbride.  "  A  traveller 
(says  Smyth)  would  scarcely  suppose  this  town  to  have  been  an  univer- 
sity, an  Episcopal  seat,  and  much  less  a  cjty  with  its  cathedral  and 
twenty  other  churches."  This  city  of  Lismore  was  graced  with  a  castle 
on  the  verge  of  a  hill  upwards  of  sixty  feet  perpendicular  from  the  river, 
which  king  John  built  in  1185. 

In  the  office  of  St.  Gataldus,  the  Irish  bishop  of  Tarentum,  who  once 
enriched  the  halls  of  Lismore  with  the  treasures  of  his  erudition,  the 
following  words  are  repeated :  "  Adolescens  (Oataldus)  liberalibus  disci- 
plinis  eruditus  ad  eam  brevi  doctrines  exqellentiam  pervenit,  ut  ad 
ipsum  audiendum  Galli,  Angli,  Scoti,  Theutones,  aliique  finitimarum 
aliarom  legionum  quamplurimi,  Lismoriam  convenirent'^ 
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Bonayentore  Moroni  has  described  this  oonfiaz  of  students  in  th6 

fbllowing  verses : 

"  Undique  ooDTeniuni  proceres,  quos  duoe  trahebat 
disoondi  Btudium,  major  nam  oognita  Tirtoi 
an  laadata  forot    Celerea  yaatiasima  Rheni 
jam  vada  Teutonioi,  jam  deseryere  Sioambria : 
Mittit  ab  extremo  gelidoe  Aqailone  Boemos 
albit  et  Arverni  ooeunt,  Batavique  frequentes 
et  quicunque  oolunt  alta  sub  rape  G«bennat. 
Non  omnos  proepeotat  Arar,  Rhodani  qae  floenta 
Helyetioe :  multoe  deaderat  ultima  Thule. 
Certatim  hi  properant  diverso  tramite  ad  urbem 
Leamoriam,  juyeniB  primos  ubi  tran^git  annos.** 

Alas  I  the  glory  of  lismore  has  faded  under  the  sway  of  British 
misrule. .  Its  twenty  churches  have  disappeared,  known  only  to  the 
historian  by  their  fame.  Its  castle  is  sometimes  tenanted  by  the  absen- 
tee duke  of  Devonshire,  who  occasionally  visits  those  estates  that  have 
been  plundered  from  the  ancient  inheritors. 

St.  Carthag  was  the  founder  of  Lismore.  See  diocese  of.  Having 
been  driven  from  Bathenin,  St.  Carthag  established  himself  at  Lismore. 
In  the  ''  Acta  Sanctorum,"  by  the  Bollandists,  the  following  passage  is 
found  relative  to  his  proceedings  at  Lismore : 

*'  Cunctis  ergo  Doum  in  Sanctis  laudantibns,  ad  locum  eis  conces- 
sum,  scilicet  Lismorum  nomine,  pervenerunt  ac  cellulas  contemplationi 
aptas  sibi  construxerunt." 

A  description  of  similar  cells  has  been  given,  when  treating  of  High 
island,  county  Gal  way,  and  of  lunismurry,  county  Sligo.  Such,  it  ap- 
pears, were  the  cells  of  St.  Columba  at  Ily,  and  of  St  Gall  at  Brigents, 
which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  splendor,  as 
appears  from  the  life  of  this  sainted  Irishman  by  Wallifrid  Strabo, 
which  has  been  published  by  Messingham 

"  Tempore  subsequenti  cropit  virtutum  cultor  eximius  (Gallus)  Ora- 
toriimi  construere,  mansiupculis  pergyrum  dispositis  ad  commanendum 
fratribus,  quorum  jam  duodecim  Monastici  sanctitate  propositi  roboratos> 
doctrina  et  exemplis  ad  cetemorum  desideria  concitavit." 

Doctor  Lanigan  seems  to  liavo  forgotten,  when  unwilling  to  attri- 
bute to  some  Irish  saints  the  number  of  monasteries  which  they  founded, 
that  the  simple  construction  of  tliose  cells  enabled  the  holy  founders  to 
build  them  without  delay  or  expense :  hence  it  is  that  so  few  of  those 
ancient  structures  remain,  and  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  western  isles 
of  Ireland. 

Such  too  has  been  the  ^'  Laura  "  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  which  was 
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compoeed  of  many  cells  divided  from  each  other,  every  monk  providing 
for  himself;  thus  differing  from  the  Csenobium,  in  which  the  inmivt^ 
lived  in  society  and  possessed  all  things  in  common. 

St  Comelli,  a  virgin,  whose  cell  was  situated  in  this  place,  foretold 
to  St  Carthag  the  future  importance  of  his  establishment  at  Lismore. 

A.D.  702,  the  school  of  lismore  was  in  the  >zenith  of  its  reputatioxL 

A.D.  703,  died  the  abbot  Eonain. 

A.D.  755,  died  the  abbot  Gondath.    In  778  died  the  anchorite  Suar-  ^ 

leeh. 

A.D.  812,  the  town  was  plundered. 

A.D.  831,  the  Danes  plundered  and  sacked  Lismore. 

A.D.  833,  they  renewed  their  ravages. 

A.D.  903,  Cormack  Mac  Gullenan,  king  of  Munster,  bequeathed  to 
this  abbey  a  gold  and  silver  chalice  and  a  vestment  of  silk. 

A.D.  913,  the  Danes  plundered  the  abbey. 

A.D.  936,  died  the  abbot  Ciaran. 

A.D.  1040,  died  Corcran  Gleireach,  the  celebrated  anchorite :  he  was 
a  famous  divine,  and  so  greatly  excelled  all  western  Europe  in  religion 
and  learning,  that  every  contest  throughout  the  kingdom  was  referred 
to  his  decision. 

A.D.  1095,  died  the  anchorite  Scanlan  O'Cnaimsighe.    A  cell  for 
an  anchorite  belonged  to  the  church  of  Lismore,  and  was  endowed 
with  the  lands  of  Ballyhausy,  a  burgage  in  Lismore,  six  stangs  of  land,  * 
a  field  and  two  small  gardens  ;  the  whole  of  the  value  of  £10. 

A.D.  1135,  Domnhal  O'Brien,  king  of  Dublin,  died  a  professed  monk 
in  this  abbey.  •  ^ 

A.D.  1154,  Teige  Gille  died  in  this  abbey.  Was  a  man  held  in  gen- 
eral esteem  for  purity  of  manners. 

.  A.D.  1173.  This  year  Raymond  and  Earl  Richard  (Strongbow) 
wasted  and  plundered  the  Decies.  Lismore  suffered  considerably,  and 
the  spoilers,  admirable  reformers  indeed!  extorted  a  large  s\im  from 
the  bishop  to  prevent  the  church  from  being  burned.  Strongbow  sent 
the  spoils  by  sea  to  Waterford,  under  the  convoy  of  Adam  do  Hereford, 
whom  Gilbert,  son  of  Turgesius,  the  Danish  king  of  Cork,  with  a  fleet 
of  thirty-five  sail,  pursued.  The  Danes  were  defeated  and  Gilbert  him- 
self slain. 

A.D.  1174,  the  son  of  Strongbow  plundered  Lismore. 

A.D.  1178,  the  English  forces  plundered  and  burned  Lismore. 

A.D.  1207,  Lismore  with  its  churches  was  wholly  consumed  by  an 
accidental  fire. 

Hospital  The  lands  of  this  hospital  were  unknown  at  the  time  of 
the  suppression.  It  was  founded  for  lepers,  under  the  invocation  of  St 
Brigid. 


A.D.  1467,  the  master  of  this  hospital^  uniaU j  itjkd  priAv.mt  n 
hiB  120th  year. 

Molana,  a  small  island  in  the  river  Blackwater,  aaoientlj:  ^sailed 
Darinis.  St  Molanfide  founded  this  numastery  in  the  Mi  oeolnrjr. 
St  Finnian  of  Clonard,  when  thirty  yean  old,  viaifeed  the  TenerablftdSk 
Oaiman,  of  Darinis.  Here  also  the  fonnder  of  Boas  lived  for  aame  time. 
See  Fachtnan,  diocese  of  Boss. 

Breccan  is  said  to  have  been  abbot  of  Darinis  in  the  aeTcnfth  ceo- 

St  Gobbban  was  abbot  of  Darinis,  either  -here  or  in  Daiinia  in  the 

county  Wexford. 

Baymond  le  Gros,  who,  with  Strongbow,  plundered  lismore,  is  said 
to  have  been  interred  in  this  island. 

A.D.  1287,  Peter,  the  abbot,  having  died,  Philip  O'Fartyr  was 
elected. 

A.D.  1309,  John  was  abbot 

A.D.  1850,  Dionysius  was  abbot 

A.D.  1397,  the  abbot  sued  Thomas  de  Mandeville  f<Hr  three  camcates 
of  land. 

On  the  suppression,  queen  Elizabeth  granted  this  abbey  and  its  po^ 
sessions  to  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  who  assigned  them  to  the  earl  of  Cork. 

The  nave  and  choir  of  this  abbey  still  remain.  Adjacent  thereto  are 
several  walls  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  the  structure  itself^  built  in  tb0 
pointed  style,  appears  to  be  very  ancient. 

Mothell,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Third.  St.  Brogan  founded  the 
abbey  of  MothelL  See  Eostuirc,  Queen's  county.  Some  assert  that 
this  house  was  subsequently  possessed  by  Cistercians,  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  it  belonged  to  the  canons  regular  of  St  Augustin. 

A.D.  1296,  Adam  was  abbot. 

A.D.  1343,  died  the  abbot  Thomas. 

A.D.  1350,  on  the  death  of  abbot  David,  of  happy  memory,  Patrick 
succeeded. 

A.D.  1359,  Patrick  having  resigned,  Maurice  O'Calith  succeeded. 

A.D.  1491,  Bory  O'Bhoman  was  abbot 

Edward  Power,  the  last  abbot,  surrendered  in  the  thirty-first  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  possessions  of  this  abbey  were  889  acres,  thirty-two 
messuages,  three  rectories,  value  £11  6s.  8d.,  with  other  appurtenances, 
all  of  which  were  granted  to  Butler  and  Peter  Power  at  the  annual  rent 
of  £6  4s.  Irish  money.  A  parcel  of  these  possessions  form  a  part  of  the 
estate  of  Simon  Digby,  Esq. 

Bhincrew,  in  the  barony  of  Coshmore  and  Coshbride,  and  in  the 
parish  of  Temple-Michael.  A  castle  here  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem. 
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At  the  suppression,  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Walter  Baleigh.  Walter 
was  a  favorite  for  some  time,  but  having  incurred  the  (^pleasure  of 
tiie  queen,  he  was  sent  to  the  tower  of  London,  where  he  lay  seventeen 
years.  His  apartment  there  is  shewn  by  one  of  the  attendants  or 
wardens. 

Waterford,  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  the  capital  of  the  county,  a  parlia- 
'mentary  borough,  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  Danes,  who  walled 
and  fortified  the  town  with  towers  and  a  castle. 

Priory  of  St.  Catharine  was  founded  by  the  Danes,  when  their  con- 
version took  place,  for  Augustine  canons  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Victor. 

A.D.  1111,  Waterford  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.D.  1210,  Pope  Innocent  111.  confirmed  the  possessions  of  this 
house. 

A.D.  1378,  David  was  prior. 

A.D.  1456,. Thomas,  the  prior,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor. 

A.D.  1491,  Thomas  Cor  was  made  prior. 

Edward  R»wer  was  the  last  prior.  Its  property  consisted  of  670 
acres,  besides  other  lands  not  enumerated,  twelve  messuages,  rectories, 
annual  value  £33  8s.,  all  of  which,  with  tithes,  &c.,  were  granted  to 
Elizabeth  Butler,  alias  Sherlock,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  at 
the  annual  rent  of  £117  5s.  8d. 

These  possessions  subsequently  became  part  of  the  estate  of  Simon 
Digby,  Esq. 

Hospital  of  St.  Stephen.  This  house  was  founded  for  lepers,  which 
the  family  of  Power  endowed.  John,  earl  of  Morton,  confirmed  this 
edifice  to  the  poor  of  the  city. 

Priory  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  John,  earl  of  Morton,  arrived  at 
Waterford  in  the  year  1186,  when  he  founded  this  priory  for  Benedic- 
tines ;  confirmed  to  them  certain  lands ;  in  the  charter  which  he  gave, 
it  is  called  his  alms-house,  and  it  was  made  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  city  of  Bath,  Somersetshire. 

Peter  de  Fonte  was  a  munificent  benefactor  to  this  house. 

A.D.  1202,  King  John  granted  letters  of  protection  to  the  monks  of 
this  house. 

A.D.  1260,  Thomas  was  prior. 

A.D.  1315,  King  Edward  H.  granted  a  charter  to  this  priory. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bath  was  the  last  prior.    ^ 

The  possessions  of  this  house  were  extensive,  consisting  of  sixteen 
carucates  of  land,  value  one  marc  ($25)  each;  212  other  acres,  seventy- 
two  messuages,  with  a  reversion  of  forty  other  ones ;  parcels  of  which 
were  granted  to  the  heirs  and  aasigns  of  William  Lincoln  and  James 


Bioe.  The  oihera  wera  given  by  EliadMh^to  Wiffim  W^ie^  UJg^ 
Henxy  and 'James  Wyee. 

Monastery  of  8t  Savionr.  Hie  Dominioans  were  fntrodaeed  isfo 
Waterford  A.D.  1S26.  Their  house  was  bnilt  on  ihe  aite  of  aki  aneteot 
tower,  then  waste.  Hie  steeple  was  a  very  strong  building.  TMb 
monastery  was  called  Black  Friara.  Hie  present  county  wnrMiouse 
baa  been  erected  on  its  site.  '* 

AJD.  1377|  a  general  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  here. 

A.D.  1809,  another  chapter  was  held  here. 

A.D.  1384^  a  liberate  issued,  bearing  date  Januaiy  18th,  ihr  the  pay- 
ment of  thirty-five  marcs  as  one  year's  pension  to  the  Dominican  friairs 
of  Waterford,  Dublin,  Drogheda,  Cork  and  limerick. 

A.D.  1836-59,  liberates  also  were  issued. 

A.D.  1400,  Henry  IV.  granted  an  annual  pension  for  ever  of  thirty 
marcs  to  these  houses. 

William  Martin  was  the  last  prior.  The  possessions  of  his  priory 
were  granted  for  ever  to  James  White,  at  the  annual  rent  of  4s.  Irish 
money. 

A.D.  1766,  the  &thers  of  this  house  were  Jamsljll^ton,  prior; 
Patrick  Bray,  and  James  Shesiy.  ,    • 

Dominican  nunnery.  In  compltance  with  the  wishes  of  the  citizens 
of  Waterford,  this  nunnery  was  founded  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Ca- 
tharine of  Sienna,  A  J).  1742.  Benedict  XIY.,  of  illustrious  memory, 
issued  a  brief,  approving  or  remedial,  by  which  the  original  proceeding 
was  rendered  legitimate ;  the  erection  of  the  convent  and  the  profes- 
sion of  Catharine  as  well  as  the  novitiate  of  Maria  Pilkinton  being 
thereby  ratified  and  liberty  given  to  the  prioress  to  admit  novices  to  the 
habit  of  the  order  and  have  them  professed. 

A.D.  1756,  the  sisters  were  Maria  Anastasia  Wyse,  prioress ;  Char- 
lotte Wise,  Maria  Mean,  Katharine  Ajcres,  Margaret  OT)unne,  and 
Jane  OTlaherty.  In  1768,  through  the  reduction  of  their  revenues, 
they  were  obliged  to  disperse.  The  following  year,  Maria  Anastasia 
Wyse  departed  this  life  at  Dublin  in  a  house  of  her  own  order. 

Franciscan  fidary.  Lord  Hugh  Purcel,  in  1240,  founded  this  monas- 
tery, and  having  died  the  same  year,  was  interred  on  the  right  of  the 
high  altar. 

A.D.  1244,  October  15th,  king  Henry  HL  granted  the  sum  of  £20 

'  annually  payable  on  the  feast  of  all  saints,  to  buy  tunics  for  the  friars 

minor  of  Waterford,  Dublin,  Cork,  Athlone  and  Limerick  (Franciscans). 

A.D.  1298,  Edward  I.  granted  a  further  sum  of  thirty-five  marcs  to 
be  paid  annually  to  the  said  friars. 

A.D.  1817,  a  provincial  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  here. 

AJ).  1468)  another  chapter  held  here* 
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Jolrn  Lynclio  waa  the  last  prior.  In  the  thirty-first  of  Henry  VUL, 
lie  surrendered  the  friary,  contaming  a  chureh  and  steeple,  cemeteryi 
Iiall,  six  chambers,  a  kitchen,  two  stables,  a  bakehouse,  four  cellars,  and 
sundry  other  buildings,  witliin  tlie  precincts,  and  of  the  annual  yalae, 
besides  reprises,  of  ^5  6s.  lOd.  In  the  thirty-third  of  Henry,  it  was, 
with  an  acre  of  meadow,  and  a  yearly  rent  of  £10,  payable  out  of  the 
city  of  Waterford,  and  20s.  yearly  issuing  out  of  the  said  lands,  granted 
for  ever  to  Patrick  Walsh,  the  master  of  tlie  hospital  of  the  Holy  Oho6t| 
at  tlie  annual  rent  of  8s.,  and  a  fine  of  £151  13s.  4d.  Irish  money. 


*  CHAPTER  LXIV. 

COUNTY  OP  WESTMEATH. 

Abdkagraitna.  a  friary  of  Carmelites  existed  hen%  but  its  histcMj 
has  been  lost.  * 

Athlone.  English-town,  on  the  Westmeath  side,  in  the  barony  of 
Kilkenny  West  Cathal  Crovdearg  O'Connor  founded  this  friary  for 
conventual  Franciscans.  Not  living  to  finish  the  building,  it  was  con»- 
pleted  by  Sir  Henry  Dillon. 

A.D.  1241,  the  great  church  was  consecrated  by  Albert,  archbishop 
of  Armagh. 

A.D.  1244,  Sir*  Henry  Dillon  was  interred  here. 

Atlmecame.  Bobert  Dillon,  of  Drumrany,  founded  the  Dominican 
abbey  of  Athnecame  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  the  thirty-seventh  of  Henry  Vill.,  this  monastery  with  its  appnr- 
nances  in  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Westmeath,  was  granted  for  ever 
to  Robert  Dillon  at  the  fine  of  £13  18s.  4d.,  and  an  annual  rent  of  16d. 

De  Burgo,  bishop  of  Ossory,  does  not  record  the  existence  of  this 
house. 

Ballimore,  in  the  barony  of  Bathconrath,  and  ten  miles  west  of  Mot 
lingar. 

A.D.  1218,  the  family  of  De  Lacie  erected  a  monastery  here,  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin:  Mary,  for  GUbertineB,  an  order  oansiating  of  oanon* 
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of  tlic  oi^dcr  of  Premonstrc  and  nuns  following  tlio  rale  of  St.  Benedict 
They  lived  in  the  same  lionsc,  bnt  in  separate  apartments. 

A.D.  1824,  Gerald,  or  Tliomas,  son  of  Nicholas,  lord  of  Kerry,  was 
prior  of  tliis  hoiise.    He  died  in  Italy. 

A.D.  1341,  William  Harold  sued  tlie  prioress  for  the  advowson  of 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Moyaghry  th.  She  proved,  in  her  defence, 
that  the  said  William  had  granted  to  her  tlie  said  church  in  pure  and 
perpetual  alms.  Tliis  nunnery  paid  tliree  marcs  annually  to  the  bisliop 
of  Mcath. 

Thonias  Tuite  was  the  last  prior,  to  whom  an  annual  pension  of  £4 
Irish  money  was  granted.  The  property  of  Ballimore  was  ample,  con- 
sisting of  1150  acres  of  land,  twenty  messuages  and,  rectories,  to  the  an- 
nual value  of  £35  3s.  4d. 

Cloonfad,  in  the  barony  of  Farbil,  and  about  six  miles  south-east  of 
Mullingar.  St.  Etclien,  who  ordained  St.  Columbkille  priest,  was  the 
bishop  of  this  place,  then  called  Cluainbile.  -  The  feast  of  tliis  saint  was 
observed  on  the  11th  of  February,  and  his  death  is  said  to  have  occurred 
A.D.  577. 

St.  Senach  was  abbot.    His  festival  is  held  on  the^st  of  August 

St.  Libern  was  abbot. 

A.D.  691,  Acngus  MacTiopraiW  was  abbot.  He  wrote  a  celebrated 
iiymn. 

The  English  or  Saxon  chronicle  records,  at  the  year  685,  that  a 
shower  of  bloo4  fell  that  year  in  Britain,  and  that  the  milk  and  butter 
were  turned  into  blood.  Tlie  Irish  aitnals  record  a  similar  phenomenon 
in  Leinster  at  the  year  690. 

Clonrane,  in  the  barony  of  Moy-cashell,  on  the  river  Brusna,  and 
about  seven  miles  south-west  of  Mullingar. 

St.  Cronan,  alias  Mochua,  of  whom  little  is  known,  was  the  son  of 
Mellan,  and  had  been  the  disciple  of  St.  Carthag,  at  Rathenin,  before 
his  removal  to  Lismore.  The  place  of  this  saint's  birth  is  unknown. 
His  birth  probably  was  about  the  year  570. 

Having  spent  many  years  in  a  most  exemplary  manner  at  Bathene, 
he  was  placed  by  Cartliag  over  this  small  establishment,  which  was 
convenient  to  Bathene,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  that  tliis  place 
would  not  be  that  of  his  resurrection  or  spiritual  birth. 

The  Mochua  or  Cronan,  of  Cluaindachrain,  it  appears,  was  the 
founder  of  Clashmore,  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  According  to  some 
accounts,  Cuanchcar,  the  disciple  of  Pulcherrus,  erected  his  monastery 
at  a  place  called  "  Gassmore,"  now  unknown.  The  name  of  St.  Enian 
is  connected  witli  Cluaindachrain,  alias  Clonrane.  Ilis  festival  is  ob- 
served on  the  11th  of  Januaiy. 

A  priest  Ernan  is  mentioned  in  the  third  class  of  Ii^iali  saints,  known 
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as  the  SOD  of  Orescen,  and  who  was  famous  through  all  the  churohes  of 
Ireland.  Eman  was  a  servant-boj  in  the  monastery  of  Clonma<^noia, 
when  St.  Columbkille  visited  it  about  the  year  590;  the  boy  was 
endeavoring  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment,  when  Columba  perceiv- 
ing it^  took  hold  of  him,  and  placed  him  before  his  face.  On  the  by- 
standers observing  that  he  ought  not  to  notice  such  a  troublesome  boy, 
he  desired  them  to  have  patience,  and  giving  him  his  blessing,  said : 
"  This  boy,  whom  you  now  despise,  will  henceforth  be  very  agreeable 
to  you,  and  will  improve  from  day  to  day  in  good  conduct  and  virtue, 
and  will  be  gifted  by  God  with  wisdom,  learning,  and  eloquence." 
Little  else  is  known  concerning  this  eminent  saint.  Ho  was  probably 
a  native  of  the  district  in  which  Clonmacnois  is  situated.  In  some 
Irish  calendars  he  is  called  Emene,  of  Rathmui  (Eathnew,  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,)  where,  perhaps,  he  presided  over  some  establishment  His 
memory  was  revered  there  on  the  18th  of  August  His  death  is  aflixed 
to  the  year  633.  • 

A.D.  977,  died  Flann,  son  of  Moil,  bishop  and  archdeacon  of  Clu- 
aindachrain,  md  preceptor  of  Clonmacnois.  Other  accounts  place 
CluaindachraJK  in  the  county  of  Longford.  The  martyrology  of  Tam- 
lacht  or  of  Aingus  mentions  this  SjL  Eman. 

Clainmhaosscna.  St.  Foilan  iB  abbot  of  this  place :  it  is  now  the 
barony  of  FertuUagh.  A  priest  oi  this  name  belongs  to  the  third  class 
of  Irish  saints.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Aidus,  a  Munster  prince  or  d 
and  who  is  said  to  have  been  baptized  and  educated  bsSt.  Coem 
Kevin.  Another  Foilan  was  brother  to  St.  Furse^  Another  Foilan 
accompanied  St.  Livinus  to  Brabant. 

This  place,  as  wfeU  as  the  following,  is  now  unknown : 

Drumreilgeach,  which  more  probably  ought  to  be  placed  in  Meath, 
was  ruled  over  by  St.  Eman,  as  abbot. 

A.D.  868,  died  CoUatus,  or  Conlata,  a  priest  of  this  place. 

Comraire,  in  the  barony  of  Rathconrath,  and  near  the  fwnous  hill  of 
Dsneach,  now  also  unknown. 

St.  Colman,  the  brother  of  St.  Fursey,  is  said  to  have  been  the  abbot. 

Coniry.     See  Killconiry. 

Druimfeartain.    See  Inisvachtuir. 

Druimcree,  in  the  barony  of  Delvin,  eight  miles  north  of  Mnllin- 
gar.  CoUatus,  or  Conlata,  eremite  of  Druim-charadh,  died,  &c.  See 
Drumreilgeach. 

Drumrany,  or  Drumrath,  in  tlie  barony  of  Kilkenny  "West,  and 
about  six  miles  north-east  of  Athlone.  Others  place  it  in  the  adjoining 
barony  of  Brawney.  A  monastery  was  erected  here  in  honor  of  St. 
Henan,  a  hermit,  whose  festival  was  observed  at  Dmmrath  on  the  19th 
of  Augfia^ 


yn^^ 


St  Aidns,  the  buhop  of  Killaira,  ▼Wted  Uib  luilj  Impnit,  whow  fim 
iar  his  Tiaitor  oonabted  of  herbs  and  water. 

AJ).  948,  this  uKHiasteiy,  with  one  Inmdred  ancl  fif^  penona^  was 
bmned  by  the  Danes. 

AD.  995,  Briftn  MaeXinnede,  ai^  hj  the  men  of  Ifowfeer,  let 
fire  to  the  hospital  of  Dnunrath,  wherein  were^|hree  hnndfed  men;  at 
which  time  Maelseachllain  and  the  men  of  If  eath  were  sabdned. 

A.D.  1016,  died  Oeallaoh  0'Maolmidh|  overBeer  of  Dnuntudu 

Djraart,  in  the  barony  of  Mnllingar,  and  four  mQes-  Boatib-west  of 

that  town.    Bt  Oohnan,  in  the  sixth  century,  fonnded  the  monasteiy 

of  Disert  If  oeholmoc,  in  the  ooonty  of  East  If  eath^  to  whidi,  tt  seemSi 

'  it  more   properly   belongs.     Of  this^  St  Oolman  there  is  no  more 

acconnt. 

Here  a  monastery  for  conirentaal  Franciscans  was  afterwards 
fbnnded,  and  in  the  year  1881,  the  prior  of  £ells,  in  Kilkenny,  aaed 
the  prior  of  this  house  for  a  messuage,  a  mill,  two  tapcates  of  land, 
twenty  acres  of  wood,  and  forty  of  pasture,  in  Disert  Mpchohnoc,  the 
same  being  demised  by  Reginald,  formerly  prior  of  K^K  to  Bobert  de 
Kerdyf,  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  his  chapter.    B 

Farrenenamanagh.    In  the  thimof  King  James  I^  ui  inquisitioii, 

taken  on  the  28th  of  August,  founf^iat  this  priory,  in  the  barony  of 

Cnonlonan,  near  Ballyloughloe,  and  then  in  ruins,  was  seized  of  a  car- 

^^Ijcm  of  arable^ land,  with  the  tithes,  and  other  appurtenances  thereunto 

Nwnging,  of  tll||tanual  value,  besides  reprises,  of  12d. 

Farren  Macheigkese,  a  nunnery  of  which  there  is  no  account,  ex- 
cept what  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  third  of  King  James  furnishes,  to 
wit :  That  said  nunnery,  then  in  ruins,  was  endowed  with  a  cartron  of 
arable  land,  and  all  the  tithes  thereof,  with  those  adjacent  to  the  same, 
and  to  Ballyloughloe,  in  the  barony  of  Clonlonan. 

Fore.  St.  Fechin,  of  Ballysedare,  founded  this  celebrated  abbey. 
Fore  gives  name  to  the  half  barony. 

St.  Fechin,  according  to  the  tradition  in  the  barony  of  Tjrreragh, 
must  have  completed  his  studies  at  the  monastery  of  Aughris,  or  re- 
ceived instructions  there  befoi:^  his  departure  to  Fore. 

St  Fechin,  having  been  ordained  in  the  year  605,  his  preceptor, 
Kathy,  of  Achonry,  still  living,  was  sixty  years  officiating  as  a 
priest. 

The  festival  of  St  Fechin  is  observed  at  Fore,  with  singular  de- 
votion, on  the  20th  of  January.  Three  thousand  mpnks  are  said  to 
have  been  located  at  this  celebrated  abbey,  which  was  founded  about 
the  year  680. 

Fore  was  known  to  the  Irish  people  as  the  "  town  of  the  Books." 

The  doorway  of  St.  Fechin's  chnrch  at  ForOi  perfectly  Qyttopoan  us 
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its  character,  is  composed  of  six  stones,  indading  the  lintel,  which  is 
about  six  feet  in  length  and  two  in  height,  the  stones  being  all  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  wall,  which  is  three  feet  Over  this  door 
is  a  plain  architrave,  which  is  not,  however,  continued  along  its  sides, 
and  above  this  is  a  projecting  tablet,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  sculptured 
in  relief,  a  plain  cross  within  a  circle.  In  the  ancient  life  of  St  Fechin 
allusion  is  made  to  this  cross :  ''  Dum  sanctus  Fechinus  rediret  Foua- 
riam,  ibique  consisteret,  venit  ad  eum  ante  fores  Ecclesisd  '  XJbi  Crux 
positaest,'  quidam  a  talo  usque  ad  verticem  lepra  percussus." 

The  mill  of  St  Fechin,  at  Fore,  was  erected  by  St.  Mochua,  the  emi- 
nent architect  and  founder  of  Balla,  county  of  Mayo. 

Moengal  is  named  as  an  abbot  of  Fore,  and  also  Li^hnan,  whose 
festival  is  observed  on  the  5th  of  February. 

Forcheellach,  whose  festival  is  observed  on  the  10th  of  June. 

St.  Brendan,  whose  feast  is  on  the  27th  of  July. 

St.  Moeldubh,  sumamed  the  Little,  are  reckoned  amongst  its  abbots. 

A.D.  705,  the  abbot  St  Conadar  died,  November  the  8d. 

A.D.  709,  ^ied  the  abbot  Keanfaely. 

A.D.  745,  9t  Suarleeh,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Fore,  died. 

A.D.  76  J,  St  Aedgen,  abbot  ai^  bishop  of  Fore,  died. 

A.D.  866,  died  the  abbot  Ceallaeh.  Thou^  young  he  was  a  sage,  a 
celebrated  wit,  a  noble  and  learned  doctor. 

A.D.  869,  died  the  abbot  Ailile,  and  also  bishop  of  Fore.  JC^ 

A.D.  1010,  di^  Dalach,  abbot  of  Fore  and  of  D^ffc-Tola,  in  MetSti. 

A.D.  1025,  the  Termon  lands  of  Fore  were  plundered  by  the  tribe 
of  Criochan,  on  the  eve  of  the  Nrftivity. 

A.D.  1164,  died  here,  at  a  very  adflWQced  age,  Moel  Coemghin 
O'Qorman,  who  had  been  professor  of  Louth,  and  who  was  esteemed 
the  most  learned  of  the  Lish,  and  who  had  many  years  governed  this 
abbey. 

•  A.D.  1209,  Walter  de  Lacio  re-founded  this  abbey  under  the  joint 
invocation  of  St.  Taurin  and  St  Fechin,  for  Benedictines,  whom  he 
brought  for  that  purpose  from  the  abbey  of  St  Taurin,  in  Evreux,  Nor- 
mandy, and  to  which  he  made  this  bouse  a  cell. 

A.D.  1219,  Henry  was  prior. 

« 

A.D.  1369,  this  house,  on  account  of  the  war  with  France,  was 
seized  into  the  king's  hands,  as  an  alien  priory. 

A.D.  1448,  William  Crosse,  the  king's  farmer  on  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  this  priory,  having  behaved  laudably  in  the  said  office,  and  above 
all,  in  erecting,  at  his  own  charge  and  expense,  many  strong  castles,  to 
the  great  relief  and  comfort  of  his  majesty's  liege  subjects  (and  of  course 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  majesty's  Lnsh  ones),  it  was  thereupon  en- 
acted by  jiarliament,  that  the  said  William  Orosse,  fiumer,  should  be 
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prior  of  Foroe,  and  slumld  «njo7  theneeforwmrA,  <d«9nbBgi  Ht^^tmriteintA. 
hmdiy  chnrches,  &e.,  belcmging  to  the  sun,  h%'  'ptcyiog  tA*  Ae  Hog  Ito 
animal  rent  of  ISs.  4d. ;  and  that  the  monks  of  ^tiiis  *iMm&  sboidd,  ob 
hb  decease,  enjoj  the  right  and  power  of  eleeting  their  priofrdoiiri^  Ilia 
term  of  one  hundred  years,  provided'  fli^  Usg  bo  pleased;  A7e,«sd*te 
less  than  one  hundred  jeorB,  a  puliamenl;,  in  its  wisdioffili  ^nd<MU|ilK 
tence^  declared  a  monster  king,  the  slave  of  his  bratalaflsd  aftidtetM 
passions,  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England,  enabling' Idsi-  ta 
rob  the  church,  and  impoverish  as  well  as  dismantle  ib<b  slutinea'  itti 
sanctuaries  which  the  piety  and  fidth  of  fhi^  founders  hisd'drecMd;  as 
well  as  endowed ;  not  only  were  they  allocated  to  farfnefs^  but  to  tikds4 
whose  hands  were  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  the  pious  imnatee,  who  were 
taught  by  the  Catholic  church,  to  wluch  they  adhered,  to  offisr  a  prayer 
for  even  their  executioners,  as  did  the  Saviour  for  the  deioide  Jews.^ 

A.D.  1491,  Christopher  Fits  Simohd  was  prior  in  thitf  year. 

A  J).  1605,  died  the  prior  Edmund  Dorcha. 

William  Nugent  was  the  last  prior,  who  surrendered  m  the  thirty- 
first  of  Henry  YJULL  Jts  property  consisted,  besides  repipses  and  other 
appurtenances,  of  1150  acres  of  land  and  rectories,  thctf  of  the  annual 
value  of  £109  9b.  8A.  k 

September  80th,  1588,  parliameft,  in  its  wisdom  and  omnipbtenee, 
and  in  its  hatred  to  the  Catholic  fiuth,  enabled  the  Queen  Bess,  the 
4tlpTj  of  Frotsatant  England,  but  the  disgrace  of  her  sex,  as  that  «ame 
jmiament  legaol^  the  ncthiral  issue  of  her  body,  to  grant  by  lease, 
for  the  term  of  thirty  years,  all  those,  possessions  to  Christopher,  baron 
of  Delvin.  * 

A.D.  1614,  Thomas  Fetyt  became  a  sharer  in  the  plunder  of  St 
Fechin's  Termon  lands. 

Hare  Island,  in  Loughree,  bordering  on  Kilkenny  West  The' 
family  of  Dillon  built  an  abbey  here,  the  history  of  which  has  been 
lost. 

Innisvachtuir,  an  island  in  Lough  Sillin,  or  Shellin,  bordering  on  the 
half  barony  of  Fore.  St  Carthag  built  the  abbey  of  this  island.  There 
are  still  considerable  ruins  of  an  ancient  structure,  and  it  is  a  burial 
place  of  note.  St.  Carthag  governed  the  monastery  of  this  island,  of 
course  before  his  removal  to  Lismore. 

Kenard,  in  the  barony  of  Moygoish,  north  of  the  river  Inny.  A 
nunnery,  whose  founder  is  unknown,  as  well  as  the  order  to  which  it 
belonged. 

Eillare,  in  the  barony  of  Rathconrath,  and  about  two  miles  west  of 
Usneach.  lliree  churches  were  erected  here ;  the  one  parochial,  and 
dedicated  to  St  Aldus ;  the  next  was  calMd  Temple  Brigid ;  and  the 
third,  called  the  Court  of  Bt  Brigid.    Here  also  were  three 'hcdj  wells, 
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probably  dedicated  to  St.  Brigid,  St  Aldus  and  St  Ooman,  who  was 
abbot  of  Killare. 

A.D.  588,  died  St  Aldus,  sou  of  Brec  and  bishop  of  Killare.  He 
10  usually  named  son  of  Brec,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Nlall  Neigil- 
lach,  by  his  son  Fiach.  His  mother  was  a  Munster  lady  of  tlie  country 
now  Lower  Ormond,  in  the  county  of  Upperary.  The  time  of  his  birth 
ia  not  recorded ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  between  52.0  and  530. 
Although  St.  Aldus  seems  to  have  been  bom  in  Meath,  which  was  his 
fiither's  country,  yet  he  was  after  his  baptism  and  from  his  in&ncy 
brought  up  among  his  mother's  relatives  in  Munster,  and  educated 
there  in  the  duties  of  a  Christian  layman.  Not  having  been  intended 
lor  the  ecclesiastical  state,  he  did  not  apply  in  his  early  days  to  the  pre- 
paratory studies  or  learning  which  is  necessary  for  that  holy  life.  On 
his  father's  death,  Aldus,  being  an  adult,  went  to  Meath  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  a  part  of  the  inheritance,  the  whole  of  which  his  brothers 
had  divided  among  themselves.  Not  succeeding  in  his  wishes,  he  set 
out  for  Munster,  and  on  his  way  thither,  passing  near  Kathlithben,  the 
monastery  of  the  holy  bishop  Blandus  was  taken  notice  of  by  him. 
The  bishop  then  sent  word  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  Iiim,  and  on 
his  coming  up,  asked  him  why  he  was  so  uneasy  about  an  earthly  in- 
heritance, desiring  him  to  look  after  a  vastly  better  one,  that  of  heaven. 
Aldus  replied,  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  whatever  the  holy  bishop 
would  direct  him  to  do,  and  then  became  an  inmate  of  the  monastery, 
where,  with  the  duties  of  religious  obedience,  he  spited  the  study  of 
the  holy  Scriptures  and  of  literature.  Notwithstan^g  his  high  birth, 
Aldus  worked  at  the  plough  when  ordered  to  do  so,  and  displayed  in 
every  respect  such  ^  truly  monastic  spirit,  that  after  a  certain  Tapse  of 
time  lUandus  thought  it  advisable  that  he  should  return  to  his  mother's 
country  and  there  form  a  monastery.  Accordingly,  he  repaired  thither 
with  som^  companions  who  were  assigned  to  him,  and  founded  one  at 
Enachmacbrivin.  Some  time  after,  he  went  to  Meath,  and  being  there 
consecrated  bishop,  fixed  his  see  at  Killare.  After  his  promotion  to  the 
episcopacy,  he  occasionally  visited  Munster,  and  is  said  to  have  erected 
Bomc  churches  or  religioiis  houses  both  in  that  province  and  in 
Meath.  He  is  also  said  to  have  visited  the  nunnery  of  Druimard, 
which  was  probably  the  Dromard  of  Ikerin,  in  the  county  of  Tippe- 
rary.  He  was  on  anotlier  occasion  entertained  by  St.  Eioch,  abbot 
of  Inisbofin,  in  Loughree,  and  also  by  the  hermit  St  Henan,  of 
Drumrath. 

Several  miracles  are  attributed  to  this  saint  His  death  is  marked 
at  the  10th  of  November.  He  is  reckoned  among  the  second  class  of 
Irish  saints.  • 

Eillbc^gan,  in  the  barony  of  MoycasheU,  on  the  river  Broma.    The 


•bbej  was  sabBequently  called  ^  de  fimniiie'Deii''  by*  aifaidori  ptbbald{f^ 
to  that  riyer.  The  ancient  establishment  of  Eillbegg^  ia  Atlkflmtad  te: 
St  Becan,  brother  of  St  Oormao,  of  the  royal  blood  of  Huuterv  add  of 
St  Evin  of  Boas,  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  In  tha  lift  of  St  Ooniatf 
mention  is  mitde  <^  Becan :  ^^  Sanctns  Beeamui  in  MnmoniA  temnmm^ 
numastenmn  de  Killbeacain,  alias  Glaan-ard-Mobeooo  eraxilr  at  aiBo^ 
tissime  rexit"  Tbe  highest  encominma  am  paid  to  hia  extraoffdinaiy 
sanctity,  the  ansterUy  of  his  life,  and  the  mindes  which  he  wzoui^ 
We  are  told  that  he  used  to  sing  the  whole  Budter  every  day,  whether 
dry  or  wet,  cold  or  warm,  by  the  side  of  a  stone  croas'in  the  opto  aiv 
outside  the  monastery. 

St  Becon  lived  in  the  sixth  century.  His  memory  was  revered  on 
the  26th  of  May« 

AJD.  1200,  the  fiunily  of  Dalton  founded  a  Cistercian  abbey  here 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  probably  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  edifice.  It  was  supplied  with  brethren  from  the  abbey  of 
MeUifont 

A.D.  1213,  Hehighlin  Mac  Ooughlan,  prince  et  Delvin,  died  here  in 


AJO.  1218,  his  sons  died  here. 

A.D.  1236,  Hugh  O'Malone,  bishop  of  Olonmacnois,  died  here. 

AJD.  1298,  the  abbot  William  O'Finan  was  made  bishop  of  don- 
macnoia. 

Maurice  0'Slui||gane  was  the  last  abbot  In  the  thirty-first  of  Henry 
YilL  an  inquisitioit  was  held  and  its  property  confiscated.  Its  posses- 
sions consisted  of  one  thousand  and  twenty  acres  of  wood,  arable  and 
pasture,  three  water-mills,  nineteen  messuages,  eleven  cottages,  and 
twenty-six  rectories. 

In  the  eleventh  of  Elizabeth,  eight  carucates  of  this  land  were 
granted  to  Eobcrt  Dillon,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £6  16s.    The  remain- 
der had  been  parcelled  out  in  1618  by  James  I.  to  different  favorites,  to 
be  held  of  the  king  as  of  the  castle  of  Dublin,  in  free  and  conmion  • 
soccage. 

Eillbixy,  in  the  barony  of  Mojgoish,  an  ancient  town  adorned  with 
a  castle,  which  Hugh  de  Lacie  erected  in  1192.  He  also  built  an  hos- 
pital for  lepers,  which  was  called  St  Brigid's. 

A.D.  1413,  May  24th,  divero  indulgences  were  granted  to  this  hospi- 
tal for  its  better  support,  as  appears  fix)m  the  registry  of  Milo  S  weetaianf 
archbishop  of  Armagh. 

EiUconiry  and  Conry,  in  the  barony  of  Moycashell;  chapels  an- 
ciently erected  in  the  parish  of  Ardnorcher. 
•    A.D.  758,  died  Fearfio,  son  of  a  smith,  abbot  of  Conry. 

Killkenny  West  gives  name  to  the  barony,  about  five  mUm  north- 
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esBt  of  Athlone.    An  ancient  abbey  existed  here,  of  which  St  Scannal, 
who  died  A.D.  773,  was  abbot 

lliomas,  a  priest  and  grandson  to  Sir  Thomas  Dillon,  who  came  into 
Ireland  A.D.  1185,  was  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Killkenny  west, 
for  cross-bearers,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  The 
foander  has  been  buried  here. 

In  the  eleventh  of  Queen  Elizabeth  this  monastery  and  appurte- 
nances, with  twelve  messuages,  two  carucates  of  land  in  Killkenny,  one 
in  Britlass,  and  all  their  tithes,  were  granted  to  Eobert  Dillon  at  an 
annual  rent  of  £22. 

The  prior  of  this  house  paid  one  mare  (£5  sterling)  annually,  proxies 
to  the  bishop  of  Meath ;  and  in  1835  the  grand  priory  of  Kilmainham, 
near  Dublin,  had  an  exempt  hospital  in  this  town. 

Here  also  was  a  well  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Killuken,  in  the  barony  of  Farbill,  and  about  six  miles  east  of 
Ifullingar.  St  Luican  built  this  abbey,  where  his  festival  is  observed 
on  the  27th  of  July. 

Killmacahill,  or  Killmichael,  in  the  barony  of  Moygoish,  and  four 
miles  north  of  the  river  Inny.  The  family  of  Petyt  founded  here  a 
monastery  for  Franciscan  friars  of  the  third  order.  The  period  of  its 
erection  is  not  known. 

At  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  its  possessions  were  granted  to 
Robert  Nangle. 

Part  of  the  walls  of  this  church  still  remain. 

Killtome  :  now  unknown.  St.  Nennidh  was  abbot  or  bishop  of  this 
church.    His  festival  is  held  on  the  13th  of  November. 

A.D.  746,  died  St.  Eochad,  of  Killtoma. 

A.D.  763,  died  the  abbot  Coibdenach. 

A.D.  808,  the  abbot  Ceallach  M^  Eachty  died. 

A.D.  849,  died  the  abbot  Oolga  Mac  Ceally. 

Leckin,  in  the  barony  of  Ikerin,  and  on  the  Inny.  In  the  time  of  St 
Fechin,  St.  Orumain  was  bishop,  and  who  died  A.D.  664,  in  his  180th 
year.    The  festival  of  this  saint  is  held  on  the  28th  of  June. 

A.D.  746,  died  the  abbot  Furseus. 

A.D.  943,  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  Ainmire  O'Cahallane,  abbot  of 
Clonmacnois  and  of  Leckin. 

Lynn  or  Linleire,  in  the  barony  of  Delvin. 

A.D.  741,  died  Comyng  O'Mooney,  abbot  of  Linleire. 

A.D.  778,  died  the  holy  Moyneagh  O'Mooney,  abbot  of  Lynn. 

A.D.  860,  died  Muredhach,  bishop  of  Linleire. 

A.D.  927,  died  the  abbot  Swyne. 

A.D.  968,  this  abbey  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.D.  1002,  it  met  the  same  fate. 
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A.D.  1050  and  1148 :  burned  in  each  of  those- yean. 

Mullingar,  the  capital  of  the  county,  priory  of  St  Mary.  Has  house, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  house  of  Qodj  of  Mullingar,  was  founded  in 
1227,  for  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine,  by  Balph  le  Petit,  bishop  of 
Moath. 

A.D.  1305,  Donat  O'Flaherty,  bishop  of  Eillala,  was  interred  here. 

A.D.  1397,  Hugh  was  prior,  to  whom  Adam  Petyt  granted  fbrty 
acres  of  land  in  Eallbrena. 

A.D.  1464,  the  town  was  burned  and  destroyed  by  the  people  of 
Managh. 

A.D.  1467,  the  prior,  Petyt,  died  of  the  plagne. 

A.D.  1534,  John  Petyt  was  the  last  prior. 

An  inquisition  was  held  in  the  thirty-first  of  Henry  YILL,  and  a 
second  in  the  thirteenth  of  Elizabeth,  when  three  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  arable  and  pasture,  with  thirty-three  messuages,  were  granted 
to  Richard  Tuite  and  his  heirs  male  by  knight's  service,  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  £16  5s.  lOd.  Irish  money. 

The  priory  of  St.  Mary's  paid  annually  four  marcs  to  the  bishop  of 
Meath. 

Dominican  Friary. 

A.D.  1237,  the  family  of  Nugent  founded  this  abbey. 

A.D.  1278  to  1314,  general  chapters  of  the  order  were  held  here. 

In  the  eighth  of  Elizabeth,  this  convent,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land,  were  granted  to  Walter  Hope,  at  the  annual  rent 
of  £10.  They  were  afterwards  given  to  Richard  Tnite,  and  eventually 
became  the  property  of  Lord  Granard,  in  whose  possession  they  have 
remained. 

In  1756  the  fathers  of  the  order  in  Mullingar  were,  Laurence  Gteral- 
dine  the  prior,  Thomas  Hope,  Ambrose  Higgins,  James  Bamcwall, 
Tliomas  Dalton,  and  Patrick  Mac  Donagh,  a  lay  brother. 

Franciscan  friary,  A.D.  1622,  the  friars  of  MuUifemam  began  to 
erect  a  house  for  their  order  in  Mullingar,  but  it  has  remained  un- 
finished. 

Multifemam,  in  the  barony  of  Corkery,  and  on  the  river  Gkiine. 
William  Delamar  founded  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  Multifemam  in 
the  year  1236. 

A.D.  1460,  it  was  reformed  by  the  strict  observants. 

A.D.  1529,  a  provincial  chapter  had  been  held  here. 

In  the  eighth  of  Henry  VIH.,  the  convent  of  Multifemam  and  its 
appurtenances,  a  water-mill  and  thirty  acres  of  arable  land,  were  granted 
to  Edmund  Field,  Patrick  Clynch,  and  Philip  Pentenoy,  at  a  fine  of 
£80  and  an  annual  rent  of  48. 

When  the  fury  of  the  storm  which  Henry  and  his  daughter  Eliza- 
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beth  had  evdked,  somewhat  abated,  this  conyent  was  again  placed  in 
the  possession  of  the  Franciscans,  and  continued  in  their  hands  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  L,  until  it  was  consigned  fo  the  flames  by  the 
Bochforts,  a  powerful  family  in  the  country.  The  walls  of  the  cloister 
are  still  complete,  while  the  surrounding  ruins,  with  the  steeple  rising 
from  a  small  arch  to  a  height  nearly  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  situated 
on  the  borders  of  a  delightful  lake,  contribute  to  render  its  scenery  both 
picturesque  and  magnificent. 

By  the  united  exertions  of  a  spirited  public,  this  abbey  has  been 
lately  rebuilt,  and  is  now  finished  in  a  style  worthy  of  its  former  great- 
ness. The  convent  of  Multifemam  stands  and  its  abbey  flourishes, 
while  the  spoiler  and  the  plunderer  have  disappeared  and  have  been 
laid  low  in  the  dust. 

Near  Mullingar,  in  Lough  Oole,  are  the  ruins  of  an  island  church, 
of  which  the  monasticons  give  no  account. 

Bathugh,  in  the  •  barony  of  Moy cashell,  and  about  three  miles  east 
of-  Kilbeggan.  St.  Aidus,  bishop  of  Eillare,  founded  this  monastery. 
See  Killare,  in  this  county. 

A.D.  783,  died  the  abbot  and  bishop,  Dubhdatuath. 

Bathenen,  in  the  barony  of  FertuUagh,  and  about  six  miles  soutli-east 
of  Mullingar.  St.  Carthag  erected  the  monastery  of  Eathenin,  where 
he  presided,  during  the  space  of  forty  yearS;  over  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  seven  monks,  who  supported  themselves  and  the  neighboring  poor 
by  labor.  There  was  also  a  celebrated  school  under  the  direction  of 
this  toint.  In  the  holy  days  of  Easter,  A.D.  630,  he  and  his  monks  were 
expelled  by  king  Blathmac,  who  was  incensed  against  them,  as  Keating 
observes,  by  the  monks  of  a  neighboring  abbey. 

St.  Carthag  found  a  retreat  at  lismore,  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
where  he  died,  A.D.  637. 

A.D.  758,  or  rather  763,  died  the  abbot  Tiadairle  CSwaney,  on  the 
1st  of  October,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  refounder  of  Bathenen. 

A.D.  788,  died  the  abbot  and  bishop  Dubhdatuatli  of  Bathcnin  and 
Bathugh.  * 

Teaghbaothen,  supposed  to  have  been  the  see  of  Baithen,  the  bishop, 
son  of  Ouanach. 

A.D.  1225,  died  Giolla  Anchoimde,  son  of  Qiolla  Carraighe,  priest 
and  pastor  of  this  church. 

A.D.  1229.  died  Diennot,  son  of  Giolla  Carraighe,  dean  and  priest 
of  this  church. 

Teaghtelle,  which  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  King's  county.  This 
house  was  occupied  as  a  nunnery  by  St.  Chera,  in  the  early  part  of  her 
life.  St.  Telle,  the  son  of  Segen,  has  given  his  name  to  this  monastery, 
having  ooonpied  it  after  the  holy  virgin  Ohenu    He  was  contemporary 
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with  St  Fintan  Mnnnn,  and  accordingly  flonrished  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventh  century.    His  memory  was  revered  on  the  S5th  of  June. 

A.I>.  881,  died  the  abbot  Maolmain. 

Uppert,  in  the  half  barony  of  Fore.  Tippert  appears  to  have  been 
a  cell  to  the  monastery  of  Fore.  St  Fechin  erected  Tippert  The  aaiat 
was  here  when  the  men  of  Meath  applied  for  his  assistance  in  procuring 
an  arrangement  with  Domnald  11.,  king  of  Ireland.  See  Ballysadare^ 
county  of  SHgo. 

Tober,  two  miles  east  of  Ballymore.  Pope  Innocent  VULL,  on  the 
16th  of  December,  A.D.1488,  granted  a  license  to  Edmund  de  Lanta- 
Laici  to  found  a  monastery  here  for  Dominicans.  • 

An  inquisition,  taken  in  the  thirty-first  of  queen  Elizabeth,  found 
that  the  site  of  the  same  and  a  water-mill,  were  then  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lestrange ;  and  that  sixty  acres  in  the  said  townland,  be- 
longing to  this  monaster}"^,  were  in  the  possession  of  Francis  Sliane,  Gent 
Tlie  whole  was  granted  to  Henry  Mathews. 

This  well  was  called  "  Tober  "  Cormac. 

Tristemagh,  in  the  barony  of  Moygoish,  and  on  the  banks  of  Lough 
Iron.  This  priory  of  canons  regular  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
(sometimes  called  the  priory  of  Killbixy),  and  was  indebted  for  its  foun- 
dation to  Geoffrey  de  Constantine,  in  or  soon  after  the  days  of  Henry  IL 
Henry  was  the  first  prior,  and  about  the  year  1200,  the  founder  granted 
to  the  canons  divers  liberties  and  privileges,  together  with  four  cara- 
cat^  of  land  adjoining ;  the  islands  in  the  Lough,  and  sundry  other 
lands,  with  a  water-mill,  in  Killbixy;  two  carucates  in  Cunemucksy 
with  a  mill  and  two  fisheries,  &c.  Witness  whereof,  Simon,  bishop  of 
Mcath. 

Tlie  bishops  of  Ardagh  were  great  benefactors  to  this  priory. 

A.D.  1280,  Adam  was  prior. 

A.D.  1364,  Richard  was  prior. 

A.D.  1412,  William  was  prior. 

A.D.  1468,  Geoffrey  Delamar  was  prior.  Geoffrey  was  attainted  by 
parliament  of  treason  for  being  accompanied  with  L-ish-  enemies  and 
English  rebels,  who  traitorously  robbed,  spoiled  and  burned  Taghmon,  in 
the  barony  of  Delvin,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  king's  loyal  subjects. 

A.D.  1485,  Richard  Tuite  was  prior. 

A.D.  1530,  Edraond  Nugent,  the  prior,  was  made  bishop  of  Blil- 
more.  Having  held  the  priory  until  the  suppression,  he  was  granted  a 
pension  of  £26  13s.  4d.  during  life,  from  the  revenues  of  this  priory,  then 
dissolved. 

The  priory  of  Ti'isternagh  paid  four  marcs  annually  to  the  bishop  of 
Meath. 

In  1590,  a  lease  of  this  priory  was  made  to  Captain  William  Pien ; 
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while  seven  hundred  acres  of  arable,  moor  and  pasture,  with  forty  mes- 
suages, were  granted  to  Bobert  Harrison. 

This  magnificent  and  beautiful  edifice,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  of 
considerable  extent,  was  built  of  a  blackish  stone,  the  steeple  of  which 
was  remarkable,  being  an  octagon  on  the  top  of  a  square  tower,  which, 
in  1780,  though  mutilated,  was  seventy-four  feet  high.  The  columns 
were  also  octagons,  with  plain  capitals. 

This  abbey  was  totally  destroyed  in  1783. 


CHAPTER     LXV. 


COUNTY  OF  WBXFORD. 


Abbey  Kilibratey,  near  Dunmain,  now  unknown,  except  as  the 
seat  of  a  Mr.  Cliff. 

Achadabhla,  anciently  Crosailech,  in  the  territory  of  Hy-KinsoUagh, 
and  now  unknown.  The  great  St.  Finnian,  of  Clonard,  founded  this 
establishment. 

A.D.  1017,  died  the  abbot  Cormac  Hua  Nitedean. 

Airdne-Coeman,  near  Wexford.  St.  Coeman,  the  brother  of  St. 
£evin,  is  said  to  have  been  abbot  of  Ardne-coomhan.  As  brother  of 
JCevin,  he  is  to  be  placed  with  the  second  class  of  Irish  saints. 

This  Coeman  is  the  one  who  was  revered  in  the  isles  of  Arran. 

A.D.  1055,  died  the  archdeacon  O'Kuarcan. 

Arbensis.  St.  Cuan,  of  Arbensis,  in  the  territory  of  Hy-Kinsellagh, 
lived  in  the  eighth  century.    His  festival  is  held  on  the  10th  of  July. 

Ardlathrann,  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Wexford,  is  a  place 
which  St  Maidoc,  of  Ferns,  frequented,  and  where  he  is  supposed  to 
have  founded  a  religious  establishment,  the  prince  of  the  territory, 
Dimma,  having  given  him  a  site. 

Ballyhack,  in  the  barony  of  Shelbume,  three  miles  south  of  Dun- 
brody.  Ballyhack  was  a  commandery,  which  belonged  to  the  grand 
priory  of  KiUmainham,  and  was  subordinate  to  that  of  Killdoghan.    . 
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A.D.  1292,  William  de  Bristol  was  commendator. 

A.D.  1326,  Friar  Maurice  FitzThomas  was  commendator. 

A.D.  1335,  Friar  John  FitzDavid  was  commendator. 

A.D.  1376,  Friar  John  FitzGterald,  the  commendator,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  keepers  of  the  peace  in  this  county. 

Beg-Erin,  little  Ireland,  an  island  north  of  Wexford  harbor.    St 
Ibarr  founded  the  see  of  Beg^Erin,  as  well  as  its  schooL    See  Appendix. 
St.  Aengus,  the  culdce  and  ha^ologist,  in  his  litany,  invokes  one 
hundred  and  fifty  saints,  who  were  the  disciples  of  St.  Ib4rr, 

Camross,  in  the  territory  of  Fotliart,  somewhere  about  Wexford. 
St.  Mosacra  for  some  time  goveiiied  the  monastery  of  Fionmagh,  in 
Fothart.    See  Teghsacra,  county  of  Dublin. 

Camross  and  Fionmagh  signify  "  Whitefield." 

St.  Abbhan  is  recorded  as  the  founder  of  Fionmagh. 

Camsore,  in  the  barony  of  Forth,  and  near  the  harbor  of  Wexford. 
St.  Domangart,  of  Ossory,  whose  festival  is  held  on  the  4th  of  March, 
built  a  monastery  at  the  foot  of  a  very  high  mountain,  which  overhangs 
the  sea.  It  was  formerly  called  Salenga,  afterwards  Slieve  Domangairt, 
and'  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  it  got  the  name  of  "  the 
sacred  promontory." 

Clonemore,  in  the  barony  of  Bantry,  near  the  river  Slaney,  and  two 
miles  southwest  of  Enniscorthy.    St.  Maidoc,  of  Femes,  was  the  founder, 
,  who  appointed  St.  DichuUa  the  first  abbot. 

St.  Temoc  is  also  mentioned  as  abbot  of  Clonmore. 

A.D.  740,  this  abbey  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.D.  832,  it  was  pillaged  by  the  Danes. 

A.D.  833,  on  Christmas  night  the  Danes  forcibly  entered  this  abbey, 
and  inhumanly  massacred  many  of  the  monks. 

A.D.  835,  they  again  attacked  Clonemore,  slew  some  of  the  monks, 
and  many  more  were  made  captives. 

A.D.  918,  died  the  learned  Scanlan  Mac  Gorman,  who  was  also 
abbot  of  Roscrea. 

A.D.  1041,  the  abbey  was  plundered  by  Dermot  Mac  Moilnambo, 
lord  of  Kenselach. 

Clonmines,  in  the  barony  of  Shelbume.  Tlie  family  of  O'Cavanagh 
founded  here  a  monastery  for  eremites  of  St.  Augustine.  In  1385,  it 
was  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Nicholas,  the  clerk,  the  son  of  Nicholas. 
The  Dominicans  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  it,  but  de  Burgo  sets 
it  down  as  a  dubious  establishment  of  their  order. 

Nicholas  Woding  was  the  last  prior.  When  he  suiTendered,  he  was 
then  seized  of  the  same,  a  church  and  belfry,  dormitory,  hall,  tlu'ee 
chambers,  kitchen,  cemetery,  and  one  close  within  the  site  thereof; 
annual  value,  besides  reprises,  3s.  4d. ;  also  of  one  small  tower,  four 
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laessnages,  ten  gardens,  an  acre  of  arable  land  near  St.  Eieran's 
Pyll,  and  the  tithes  of  the  said  gardens ;  also  28.  chief  rent,  arising 
from  Colyn's  lands  in  Clolmyn  aforesaid ;  annual  valne,  besides  reprises, 
828.  8d. 

Henry  YIIL  granted  this  abbey,  with  its  possessions,  to  John 
Parker,  for  ever,  at  an  annual  rent  of  2s.  4d.  Irish. 

.The,,ruins  of  tliis  extensive  building  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Darinis,  an  island  near  the  town  of  Wexford.  St  Neman,  who  was 
abbot  of  this  monastery,  flourished  in  the  seventh  century,  and  was 

*  probably  the  founder.    His  festival  is  observed  on  the  8th  of  March. 

St.  Camin,  who  founded  the  monasterY  of  Iniskeltra,  an  island  in 
the  Shannon  (Loughderg),  is  said  to  have  been  abbot  of  Darinis. 

St  Oobbhan  is  said  to  have  been  abbot  of  Darinis.  See  Molana, 
county  of  "Waterford. 

Desert-cheandubhain,  in  Hy  Einsellagh.  Now  unknown.  Was  a 
cell  built  by  St.  Abbhan,  near  Magheranuidher. 

*  Down,  in  the  barony  of  Scarawalsh ;  six  miles  north  of  Enniscorthy, 
and  on  the  river  Derrihy.  An  abbey  was  founded  here  for  canons 
regular  of  St  Augustine,  before  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  Ireland. 
It  existed  at  the  time  of  the  general  suppression. 

It  was  then  found  to  be  seized  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
arable  land,  twenty  of  pasture  and  five  of  wood,  in  Downe,  and  of  all 
the  lands  and  tenements  of  OUarde  Yillarde. 

A.D.  1687,  March  24th,  a  grant  of  the  same  and  its  possessions  was 
made  to  the  Lord  Baltimore. 

Drum-chaoin-chellaigh,  in  the  territory  of  Hy-Kinselagh.  Saint 
Abbhan  built  this  abbey. 

Dunbrody,  in  the  barony  of  Shelbume,  on  the  river  Barrow,  and 
four  miles  south  of  Boss.  Harvey  de  Monte  Maurisco,  who  was  senes- 
chal of  the  whole  estate  belonging  to  Bichtird,  earl  of  Pembroke,  made 
a  considerable  grant  of  divers  lauds  to  St.  Mary  and  St  Benedict, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  abbey  for  the  monks  of  the  Cistercian 
order. 

Felix,  who  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ossory,  in  1178,  was^witness 
to  this  charter. 

A.D.  1179,  Harvey,  the  founder  of  this  house,  entered  into  the 
monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Canterbury.  Kichard,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  his  grandson,  Walter,  were  principal  benefiELCtors  to 
this  house. 

A.D.  1182,  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Bildewas,  m  Shropshire,  who 
were  included  in  the  charter  of  Harvey,  made  a  cession  to  the  Cister- 
cian abbey  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  at  Dublin,  of  the  whole  right  and 
claim,  which  they  pofleessed  in  right  of  de  Marisco's  graat,  over  the 


new  foundation  of  Doobrody.    Jdhn,  loid  cf  Iral«n4i  in-  tliB  JBlBliaMi 
of  his  &ther,  confirmed  the  grant  of  Harrej. , 

A.D.  1216,  Herlewin,  bishop  of  Tiftighliii,"iraB  intenvd  in  the  ibbej 
church,  a  great  part  of  which  he  had  caused  to  be  erected. 

A.D.  1296,  Walter,  earl  of  Pembroke,  ooafiimed  iSba  gnu&ta  of 
Harvejr  and  of  Strongbow.  ' . 

A.D.  1808,  Damin  was  abbot  4 

AJ>.  1840,  Philip  de  Chicull  was  abbot.    Haying  lefiia^  to  aabmit , 
to  the  visitAtion  of  the  abbot  of  St  Maiy's,  near  DaUin,  he  waa  ^ 
posed  from  his  office.    The  prior,  William  de  BosM,  was  oholea  itt  Up 
place.  -  /  v 

A.D.  1868,  David  de  Cornwalshe  was  abbot    The  moiibi  of  TraetOD, 
in  the  coonty  of  Cork,  having  openly  resisted  the  anthoritjr  of  their  -  * 
abbot,  David  was  commissioned  to  restore  them  to  order.   David,  for  his  \ 
trouble  in  so  doing,  was  presented  bj  the  abbot,  David  Onjnell,  with  . 
a  horse,  worth  twenty  marcs,  and  £10  sterling  in  ready  mooey;  after' 
which  David  took  firom  the  monks  another  sum  of  £20,  and  being  thoa^ 
bribed  by  both  parties,  he  deprived  the  ab]x>t  Bichard  of  his  office.    In 
two  years  afterwards  he  was  convicted  of  the  same  dfenee,  and  fined  in 
the  sum  of  one  maxc,  bnt  received  the  king's  pardon. 

A.D.  1880,  it  was  enacted  by  parliament  that  no  mere  Irishman 
ahonld  make  his  profession  in  this  abbey. 

A.D.  1890,  David  Esmonde,  a  buigess  of  the  town ,  of  Wexford, 
being  appointed  by  letters  patent  to  enquire,  by  the  oaths  of  good  and 
lawful  men  of  this  county,  into  the  extortions  and  oflTences  committed 
in  this  Bbhey^fram  which  mere  Irishmen  toere  exdvded^  having  arrived 
to  put  in  force  his  commission,  David  Cornwalshe,  the  abbot  thereof, 
with  divers  associates,  assaulted  said  Esmond,  with  force  and  violence 
seized  and  destroyed  the  king's  letters,  and  secured  Esmond  in  the 
abbot's  prison  for  the  spaed  of  sixteen  days,  until  they  compelled  him 
to  swear  that  he  would  never  prosecute  any  of  the  aforesaid  persona, 
nor  John  Develyn,  who  was  a  party  to  the  transactions. 

A.D.  1894,  the  said  Develyn  was  abbot 

A.D.  1402,  King  Henry  lY.  granted  to  the  abbot  and  convent  a 
confirmation  of  alV  their  rights  and  possessions. 

A.D.  1418,  John  Oalf  was  abbot 

A.D.  1522,  Alexander  Devereux  was  abbot.  Hie  abbot  of  this 
house  sat  as  a  baron  of  parliament. 

Alexander  Devereux,  the  last  abbot,  surrendered  this  noble  estab- 
lishment ^1 1589,  after  having  first  provided  for  his  relatives  by  the 
sacrilegious  plunder  of  its  possessions. 

By  an  inquisition,  taken  in  the  thirty-eeventJi  of  Henry  VULL,  this 
abbey  was  ibnnd  to  possess  sixty  acres  of  pasture^  aoad  an  extensive 
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ermngo  in  Dnnbrody ;  one  hnndred  and  twenty  acres  in  Battleatown ; 
eighty  acres  in  Doncannon ;  sixty  acres  in  Clonard,  and  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  in  various  parts  of  the  county  of  Wexford, 
besides  immense  poss^ions  in  Connaught,  and  in  the  counties  ot  Lime- 
rick and  Waterford.  In  1546,  these  possessions  were  granted  to 
Osborne  Itchingham,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £3  10s.  6d.  While  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  lands  and  rectories  belonging 
to  this  abbey,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  were  conceded  to  Bobert 
Callan. 

The  ruins  of  Dnnbrody  abbey,  rising  in  awfal  grandeur  at  the  con- 
flux of  the  rivers  Suire  and  Barrow,  present  a  truly  picturesque  and 
magnificent  appearance.  These  ruins,  including  the  cloister  and  church, 
arc,  perhaps,  the  most  complete,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  exten- 
sive of  any  in  the  kingdom.  At  the  west  end  stood  the  porch,  adorned 
with  filigree  open-work,  cut  in  stone,  while  the  immense  gothic  window 
which  rises  above  the  porch,  displays  an  amazing  specimen  of  curious 
and  splendid  architecture.  The  chancel  and  the  walls  of  the  church  are 
entire.  Within  are  three  chapels,  vaulted  and  groined,  while  the  aisles 
are  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  double  row  of  arches,  with  a  mould- 
ing, which  reclines  on  beautiful  consoles.  The  tower  also  is  complete, 
and  the  arch  on  which  it  rests  is,  for  its  curious  and  expansive  curvature, 
much  esteemed. 

Enniscorthy,  in  the  barony  of  Scarawalshe,  on  the  river  Slaney,  and 
nine  miles  north-west  of  Wexford.  This  abbey  of  canons  regular  was 
granted  by  the  patron,  GFerald  de  Prendergast,  as  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Thomas,  in  Dublin,  and  who  ordered  that  it  should  be  governed 
agreeably  to  the  rules  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  customs  of  the  said 
abbey.  And  for  the  health  of  his  own  soul,  that  of  his  wife,  those  of 
his  father  and  mother,  whose  bodies  rest  here,  he  granted,  for  the  better 
support  of  the  canons,  and  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the 
churches  of  St.  Senan,  Enniscorthy,  St.  Brigid,  near  Ardles,  and  St 
John,  with  all  his  land  lying  and  situate  near  this  house,  the  tithes  of 
his  mills  at  Enniscorthy,  timber  from  his  woods,  with  liberty  of  feeding 
fheir  cattle  in  the  same,  and  all  other  necessary  pasture.  Witness, 
John,  bishop  of.  Ferns,  who  appointed  that  this  convent  should  consist 
of  four  brethren  and  a  prior,  to  whom  Prendergast  granted  two  cam- 
cates  of  land,  called  Oemath,  adjoining  their  house,  in  exchange  for  two 
carucates  which  Philip  de  Barry  had  granted  them  in  the  village  of 
Scndan,  near  the  bridge  of  Cork,  reserving,  however,  to  the  canons,  the 
chapel  of  St.  Katharine,  in  the  said  town,  with  the  tithes  thereunto 
belonging,  and  one  burgage. 

Witness,  John,  bishop  of  Ferns,  who  presided  from  1999  to  the  jssr 
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BaoemlMr  9ih,  1581,  ft  lease  of  ^MmfjwH  flMMifoiifidiiiiil 
[^eDBer,  attheanniialroiitof  £18  6«*-.  ..i  ,       .  .       *   t, 

Fraocisoaa  friary,  was  founded  fixr  fiian  auBonii^iif  Ifa^  4M0k.obaeB|H- 
aneii  AJ>..  1460,  by  Donald  Cavenjig^  enmamed  tluB  SEquno^  head  of 

Inananeient  missal  belon^ng  totlua  nmnaateiy,  wc| ;  tod  tha|^:jl| 
dedioatEon  was  on  the  18th  of  October,  in  the  tameiyear*^-.    .::   j:'  .|  ^ 

AJ).  1476|  the  missal  informs  us  that  the  fimn^fr  ^|ed  ja.fhfpywBi  - 
lliis  missal  was  written  in  this  fnaiy.  "fti^riiSb 

Thirty-fiiBt  of  Heniy  YUL,  the  prior  of.  tfaia  iMifBtvWW<^l^^ 
have  becoi  seized  of  a  <^nrch  and  belfiy,  ft  chapi»rli9pa%  4tniiibfQi^^, 
hall,  four  chambersi  a  kitchen,  two  orchards,  and  three  gard^QDa,;  niinHJli 
Yalne,  besides  reprises,  18s.  4d.  -4  t^ 

Thirfy-serendi  of  Elizabeth,  this  friaiy,  with  Hb  i^p!frimaaMBf,ii^ 
water-mill,  an  cmshard,  and  six  acres  of  land  in  thia  ponnly,  toge^iq^' 
with  the  manor  of  £nnisoorthy,  was  granted  for  evec  to  Sir,  BQeu]^  - 
Wallop,  kni^bt,  to  hold,  by  knighfs  service  at,  the  apniuA  fea!^.s§-; 
£10  les.  4d.  ^. 

*    Ferns,  an  episcopal  seat  on  the  river  Banne,  about  flve  mileg  nortl^  , 
oi  Enniscorthy.     St.  Maidoc,  or  Aidanus,  was  the  founder.    See  djifl^ 
eaiieo£ 

A.D.  601,  King  Bnuidubh  was  interred  here.  \^ 

A.D.  881,  ^e  Danes  destroyed  Ferns  with  fire. 

AJ).  836,  they  repeated  their  barbarous  conduct. 

A.D.  888,  another  attack  on  Ferns  by  the  Danes. 

A.D.  868,  died  the  Abbot  Dermot. 

A.D.  917,  the  Danes  ravaged  and  plundered  the  abbey. 

A.D.  QUy  died  the  Abbot  Flathgus.  , 

A.D.  976,  the  Abbot  Conding  died. 

A.D.  1166,  Diarmid  Mac  Murchad,  king  of  Leinster,  set  fire  to^  aD4 
destrpyed  the  town. 

In  atonement  for  this  breach  of  humanity,  this  prince  founded  an 
abbey  here,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Yirgin  Mary,  for  canons  regi»» 
lar  of  St  Augustine,  and  endowed  it  with  so  much  of  the  lands  of  Bajl^ 
lisisin  and  Ballilacussa,  as  would  form  the  site  of  a  village;  Bodfl^ 
Boshena  and  £ilbridy  for  two  villages ;  and  the  lands  of  Ballisislan,  19 
Fothert,  near  Wexford,  and  those  of  Munemoth,  in  Femeghenal ;  alap 
a  cell  at  Thamoling,  being  the  chapel  of  St  Mary ;  the  lands  of  Bali.- 
gery  with  its  fisheries,  and  hia  own  chapelry ;  together  with  all  the 
tithes  and  first  fruits  of  tho  demesne  of  Perhukenselich,.and  a  flagop 
of  ale  out  of  every  brewing  in  Ferns ;  the  cell  of  .Finnachia,  in  Ferns 
afiNpeaaid,  and  the.  landa  of  BalHculam  and  i^allinafusain,  with  three 
acres  adjoining  the  said  celL   Witnesses :  Ghristian,  of  Usmore^  l^fllMK 
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Donat,  bishop  of  Leighlin ;  Joeej^h,  bishop  of  Ferns ;  Domnald,  bishop 
of  Ossory ;  Malachy,  bishop  of  Eildare ;  Oelestine,  bishop,  and  Laarenoe, 
abbot  of  Glendaloch. 

A.D.  1171,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  died  impenitent,  without  sacraments 
or  extreme  nnction,  Dermot,  the  founder,  and  was  interred  here. 

A.D.  1172,  died  the  abbot  Brighdean  O'Cathan. 

Dowyll  was  the  last  abbot  He  surrendered  in  the  thirty-first  of 
Henry  YIIL  The  possessions  of  this  abbey  in  lands  consisted  of  690 
acres,  with  the  tithes  and  appurtenances  thereof^  all  situate  and  lying 
iBi  this  county. 

^November  20th,  twenty-sixth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  lease  of  this 
«bl>ey  for  the  term  of  sixty  years  was  granted  to  lliomas  Masterson,  at 
the  annual  rent  of  £16. 

Fionmagh,  in  the  territory  of  Fothart  See  Camross,  in  this 
county. 

Glasscarrig,  in  the  barony  of  Ballaghkeen,  on  tlie  s^-side,  and  six 
miles  southeast  of  Gorey.  Griffin  Condon  and  Cecilia  Bany,  his  wife, 
wad  Boboric  Bourk,  her  father,  together  with  David  Boche,  Bichard 
Oarrin  and  John  Fytte,  of  Areolon,  granted  all  their  lands  in  Cousin- 
qinlos  and  Trahore,  with  the  long  marsh,  fishery  and  salvage  of  wrecks, 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  this  priory  for  Benedictine  monks,  in  honor 
of  the  monastery  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  of  St  Dogmael,  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, Wales,  of  which  their  predecessors  were  founders:  this 
house  to  be  subject  to  that  of  St.  Dogmael,  whose  abbot  was  always 
to  present  one  of  his  monks  to  succeed  on  the  death  of  the  prior  of 
Glasscarrig. 

The  charter  of  this  abbey  was  confirmed  by  Thomas  Den,  bishop  of 
Ferns,  who  died  A.D.  1400. 

Charles  Mac  Mortlia  was  prior.  When  obliged  to  surrender  his 
abbey,  its  possessions  in  land  consisted  of  360  acres,  rectories,  annual 
value  £3  10s.  8d.,  with  tithes  &c,  all  situate  in  this  county. 

On  the  feast  of  St  Katharine,  the  fifth  of  Edward  YL,  it  was  found 
that  Dermit,  the  lost  prior,  was  seized  of  the  following  rectories  in  this 
county,  appropriated  to  him  and  his  successors :  Lorome,  which  extend- 
ed! into  the  town  of  Lorome ;  Kilmalapoke,  Kilreny,  Eflerat,  and  Cor^ 
aiore ;  Templebodegane,  Kiltenen,  Clonygosse,  Balledonagh,  Eillonerlde, 
BoUyncollen  and  Killemonde,  and  the  rectories  of  Ballane  and  Temple- 
mallyne. 

Hoartown,  in  the  barony  of  Shelmaliere,  and  about  three  miles  west 
of  Taghmon. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  monastery  for  Carmelites  waa  founded 
al  little  Horton  by  Furlong,  who  endowed  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
Virgin  Mary. 


Inyerdhaoile.  St  Dagan  was  fhid  fMnder.  Be<0falWiaPigtt#4Bfc 
Wtterford.  »    '      -     '        /-  •  '  .'  ' 

There  Is  mention  of  St  Darid^  of  Igtiwniaei!*i  «iiiM^18th  of  Bep^ 
tember,  689.  ;    ^    '    «s   i  *^  ./ 

loiabeg,  in  the  tenitoiy  <rf  Hy-KuMUag^  Bt  Pabriekiie  «ai  le 
liave  placed  his  digdplea  St  Erditoa  and  St  AigMtineAi  tttfiftrmaaMU 
of  this  idan^  -     ^  ?  -  .^^-frfi 

IniBfiAel,  in  the  same  tenitorj  of  Hy-Kenaellagk  Str^MvklKato 
fonnded  the  eetabliahment  of  Inisfiiel,  which  he  preriantod^tfr  Ifai^ttiMI 
HochcHioc  imd  Mochadoo.  See  Gdlen,  Sing's  ooim^w  IhftttSt  BirtiMk 
has  been  the  founder,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  *-*• 

When  the  Danes  seised  the  ehnreh  of  Slepte,  or  Skttf;  thMe  of 
Inisbeg  and  Inisfail,  together  with  that  of  Ihverdhaoilei  were  whd|f 
foisaken ;  thej  are  since  kst  in  oblivion. 

Xillcloghan,  in  the  barony  of  Shelbnrhe.  01C<»e  fooaded  this  pm' 
CftpUaj  for  knights  Templar^  which  was,  at  the  tiitie  oC  their  soppie» 
siony  given  to  the  Hospitallers. 

AJ).  1826|  John  FifxDavid  was  oommendafaMr ;  he  also  govensd 

Ballisooaki  alias  Ballyhack.  ! ' 

.    William  Keating  was  commendator  of  both  these  honsea.    Al  Ae 

general  sappressioni  an  annual  pension  was  granted  to  him  on  the  18A 

of  July,  1641. 

The  possessions  of  this  commandery  connsted  of  493  acres  of  landi 
and  rectories ;  annual  value,  £48  Is.  9d.  * 

November  11th,  thirtieth  of  Queen  Elijsabeth,  a  lease  of  this  com- 
mandery was  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Harrington,  knight,  to  hold  tile 
same  for  ever,  by  the  fourth  part  of  a  knight's  fee,  and  the  annual  rent 
of  £36  16s.  8d. 

Maghinemhna,  or  Maghera-Nuidhe,  alias  Maudlinton,  near  the  river 
Barrow,  in  Hy-Kinsellagh.  St  Abbhan  was  the  founder.  His  memory 
was  particularly  revered  here. 

Boss-Mic-Trian,  called  Bossglassna  Muimneach,  a  beantiAil  sea-poffi 
on  the  river  Barrow,  in  the  barony  of  Bantry ;  carries  on  an*extensilM 
trade,  and  is  also  a  parliamentary  bcnrough.  This  town  was  fbrmer|y 
strongly  fortified ;  in  high  repute,  and  adorned  with  many  reUgiodS 
houses. 

It  obtained  the  name  of  ^^  Bossglass  na  mnimneadi,''  from  the  great 
number  of  Munstermen  who  followed  St  Evin  thither,  when  he  foimded 
the  monastery  of  Bossmictreoin.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
another  BijaBglaas,  in  a  northern  part  of  Lefaister,  now  eall^  MuM^ 
tereven. 
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St  Eyin  is  said  to  have  been  the  brother  of  St  Oormae,  who  was  of 
the  royal  blood  of  Mmister,  of  the  Eogenian  line.  Having  left  his  own 
oonntrj,  he  arriyed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Barrow,  and  founded 
his  monastery  of  Eossmictreoin.  Evin  was  contemporary  with  St 
Molna,  of  Clonfert-Molua,  who  yisited  him  in  this  monastery,  when  its 
abbot,  and  there  performed  miracles.  The  name  of  St  Evin  aiJi^>ears  in 
aeveral  Irish  calendars.  His  death  is  assigned  to  a  22d  of  December, 
pdor  to  the  year  602,  as  he  died  in  the  reign  of  Brandubh,  king  of 
Ldnster. 

Grouched  friary  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  in  the  town. 
One  of  the  friars  having  killed  a  principal  inhabitant,  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  arose,  put  the  friars  to  death,  and  totally  destroyed  the 
abbey. 

On  its  site  was  erected,  by  Sir  John  Devereux,  the  monastery  of  St 
Saviour,  for  conventual  Franciscans. 

A  J).  1300,  the  founder  granted  to  these  friars  a  certain  duty  on  all^ 
abips  coming  into  the  port  of  Boes. 

A.D.  1283,  Henry  was  prior. 

A.D.  1310,  about  this  time  the  town  was  walled,  the  friary  included. 

A.D.  1318,  a  provincial  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  here  on  the 
fisast  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

A.D.  1333,  on  March  6th,  died  Adam  de  Callen,  guardian  of  Boss, 
who  had  filled  that  office  for  twenty-four  years. 

A.D.  1345,  in  a  chapter  held  at  Clane,  in  Eildare,  this  friary  was 
assigned  to  the  wardenship  of  Dublin. 

A.D.  1406,  the  friars  complaining  to  Henry  lY.  that  the  provost 
and  burgesses  levied  taxes  on  the  ships,  merchants,  &c.,  within  the 
friar's  bounds,  contrary  to  the  grant  of  the  founder,  the  king  confirmed 
the  aforesaid  grant  on  the  8th  of  December,  James,  earl  of  Oimond, 
being  then  loijd  lieutenant. 

At  the  suppression,  this  house  was  granted  to  the  earl  of  Ormond. 

Inquisition  taken  on  the  80th  of  June,  thirty-first  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, finds  that  seven  acres  of  land  in  Olean  St.  Saviour,  annual  value, 
besides  reprises,  8s.,  were  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  this  friary. 

The  east  end  of  the  building  is  now  the  parish  church,  of  course  the 
Protestant 

.     Augustinian  friary,  was  founded,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HL,  for 
eremites  of  St  Augustine.    Hie  name  of  the  founder  is  lost  in  oblivion. 

Bobert  Everard  was  prior. 

John  Qregory  was  the  last  prior.  On  the  20th  of  March,  and  in  the 
thirty-first  of  king  Henry  VHI.,  he  was  seized  of  a  church  and  belfry, 
hall,  dormitory,  and  some  other  buildings,  within  the  precincts,  and  a 
cemetery^  the  whole  containing  one  aere,  annual  valne,  betides  reprisee. , 
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8s.  4d.;  iJBoof  oneteiiettentyOiiemiMaigbpnd^^^^ 
annoal  Tldtie,  ^bediaee  repme^  18b.  Id: ;  naA^trntticf  iemi  tf  ^^flniii 
laiid,  thirtjr  of  pasture,  and  two  of  wood,  in  B<deB|&inli -amniid  iriM| 
besides  reprises,  10b.  Sd.  !< 

Li  the  thiitf-fifth  of  Hemry,  thk  abbejr^  wftb  ila^pMpertfyM^ 
grantedMbr  ever'  to  Biduud  BnUer  at'tlw  antiud  reEt  of  IViLlMsk    *^. 

Seanbotha,  in  the  territoiy  of  Hy^^KiiMiBSlaglL  :  Eftv  QikakMrMm 
IHaehra,  a  descendant  of  the  prince  Ilaohm,  tiie  faioter  of  HeiH  ilh| 
gilliach,  and  who  was  particnlarlj  distingnished  throng  his  asnrti^ 
seems  to  hare  been  abbot,  and  perhaps  tte  ibBader  of  ibia  ihnniaiiiiyi 
which  was  sitnated  at  the  foot  of  Moml  laiiMte  (m^l^ 
at  the  bordeiB  of  the  present  counties  of  Carlow  and  WettftinL  Of  liis 
fhrther  transactions  of  this  saint  or  of  his  death,  we  have  no  aceomtti 
His  memoiy  was  reyered  at  Seanbotha  on  the  STth  of  October,  the  an- 
niyersary  of  his  death.  -  ^ 

,  Teaghmnnnn.  St.  ilntan  Unnnn,  probably  so  called  firotai  the 
Maine  branch  of  his  mother's  familj,  was  the  Btrencaons  sajqiorter  of  Ilia 
Irish  Paschal  system,  and  the  distinguished  opponent  of  Bt  LBBBorian, 
of  Old  Lei^blin.  ilntan  was  of  the  NiaU  fiunily,  the  son  of  Tolcan  and 
Feidehnia  probably,  of  the  northdm  Nialls,  as  Ajdamnan  makes  mentioii 
of  a  priest,  a  friend  of  his,  named  Columcrag,  who  lived  not  fair  ftmil 
Deny. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  placed  fisBt  at  the  school  of  Bangor^  nndsr 
St  Oomgall,  and  to  have  afterwards  studied  in  the  school  of  Eilmore 
Deathrib,  which  St.  Colmnbldlle  is  supposed  to  hare  governed  for  some 
time  before  his  departure  firom  Ireland.  Fintan's  chief  master  and 
instructor  seems  to  have  been  Sinell,  son  of  Maynacur,  with  whom 
he  remained  eighteen  years  at  Gluaininis,  until  about  the  time  that  he 
resolved  on  going  to  Hy  for  the  purpose  of  being  admitted  a  member 
of  that  monastery.  While  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  island,  he  was 
informed  that  St.  Columba  died  a  few  days  before,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Baithen.  Fintan  still  persevered  in  his  resolve,  hoping  thai  he 
would  be  received  into  his  community.  When  arrived  in  Hy,  he  was 
treated  as  a  mere  stranger,  for  even  his  name  was  not  known  there,  and 
the  abbot  had  never  seen  him  until  that  time. 

On  being  introduced  to  Baithen,  he  was  interrogated  as  to  his  name^ 
fiunily,  studies,  conduct,  and  his  object  in  coming  to  Hy.  Fintan 
having  replied  to  all  his  questions,  humbly  sought  for  admission  as  a 
monk,  to  which  Baithen  answered :  '^  I  thank  my  God  that  you  are 
come  to  this  place ;  but  Uik  you  must  know,  that  you  cannot  be  a  monk 
of  ours."  Much  afflicted  at  these  words,  Fintad  said :  <<  Is  it  that  I  am 
unworthy  of  being  one  ? "  «'lfo,"  replied  Baithen ;  <«  but  although  I 
should  be  vary  g^  to  keep  yon  with  me,  I  must  obey  the  orders  of  niy 
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predecessor,  Colnmba,  who  some  time  ago  said  to  me,  in  the  spirit  of 
prophecy — ^Baithen,  remember  these  words  of  mine:  Immediate! j 
aft^r  mj  departure  from  this  life,  a  brother,  who  is  now  regulating  his 
youthful  age  by  good  conduct,  and  well  versed  in  sacred  studies,  named 
Fintan,  of  the  race  of  Mocu-moic,  or  Maine  (his  mother's  family),  and 
son  of  Tulcan,  will^iome  to  you  from  Ireland,  and  will  supplicate  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  monks ;  but  it  is  predetermined  by  God  that  he 
is  to  be  an  abbot,  presiding  over  monks,  and  a  guide  of  souls.  Do  not, 
therefore,  ]fit  him  remain  in  these  islands  of  ours,  but  direct  him  to 
return  in  peace  to  Ireland,  that  he  may  there  establish  a  monastery  in  a 
part  of  Leinster  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  labor  for  the  good  of  souls.'  ** 

The  holy  young  man,  shedding  tears,  returned  thanks  to  Christ,  and 
said  that  he  would  follow  these  directions.  Soon  after,  having  received 
tlie  benediction  of  Baithcn,  ho  returned  to  Ireland ;  it  appears  ho  began, 
without  delay,  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Heaven,  and  founded  the 
monastery  of  Teagh-Munna  (now  Taghmon),  and  there  presided  over 
one  hundred  and  imy-two  holy  monks.  Even  at  the  time  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  St.  Laserian,  on  the  question  of  the  Eoman  cycle,  he  was  most 
highly  revered  for  his  sanctity  and  power  of  working  miracles.  It 
appears,  however,  that  this  eminent  saint  soon  after  withdrew  his  oppo- 
sition, and  agreed  with  his  brethren  of  the  south.  He  did  not  long 
survive  this  happy  event,  as  he  died  in  635  on  the  21st  of  October. 

A.D.  777,  died  Kiaran,  of  Teaghmon. 

A.D.  859,  died  the  abbot  Fiachra. 

A.D.  917,  the  Danes  plundered  this  abbey. 

A.D.  953,  died  Dunlung,  abbot  of  Taghmon  and  Oape  Clear. 

A.D.  1007,  the  abbot  Toole  O'Connor  died. 

TinteiTi,  in  the  barony  of  Shelbume.  William,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
being  in  great  danger  at  sea,  made  a  vow  to  found  an  abbey  in  that 
place  where  he  would  first  arrive  in  safety — a  vow  which  was  performed 
by  founding  the  abbey  of  Tintem,  and  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Vii^gin 
Mary,  and  placed  there  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order,  whom  he 
brought  from  the  abbey  of  that  name  in  Monmouthshire ;  granted  them 
thirty  carucates,  lying  in  Carulliner,  near  the  river  Banne,  with  other 
possessions,  and  equal  liberties  with  those  granted  to  the  abbey  of 
Dunbrody. 

A.D.  1200,  John  Terrell  was  the'first  abbot. 

A.D.  1219,  the  founder  died,  whose  will  was  confirmed  by  King 
John,  giving  this  abbey  thirty  carucat^  of  land,  and  enjoining  Isabella, 
his  countess,  and  his  seneschal,  Geoffry  FltzBobert,  to  provide  the 
same. 

A.D.  1846,  the  abbot,  William  Codd,  was  deposed,  and  David 
Furlong  was  placed  in  his  stead. 
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AJ>.  1356,  David  Walsh  was  abbot. 

A.D.  1380,  it  was  enacted  by  parliament  that  no  mere  Irishmaa 
should  make  his  profession  in  this  abbej. 

The  abbots  of  Tintem  sat  as  barons  of  parliament,  the  last  of  whonr 
was  John  Power. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  thirty-first  of  Heniy  YilL,  the  pos- 
sessions were  found  to  consist  of  ninety  acres,  being  the  demesne  land 
situated  in  Tintem,  and  two  diousand  two  hundred  acres  of  moor, 
arable,  and  pasture,  togetlier  witlithe  rectories  of  Bannoi  KiUmore, 
Clomines,  and  various  others.  Within  the  same  year,  the  Saltees,  with 
the  rectory  of  Kilmore,  were  granted  to  William  St  Loo.  While  in  the 
eighteenth  of  Elizabeth,  the  abbey,  and  sixteen  townlands,  with  their 
tithes,  and  the  reversion  of  the  premises,  were  granted  for  ever  to 
Anthony  Colclough,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £26  4s.  Irish  money. 

The  church  was  a  large  building,  with  a  great  tower  in  the  centre ; 
the  chancel  part  was  converted  into  a  dwelling-house,  with  three  floors, 
&c.,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  Yescy  Colclough,  Esq. 

Wexford,  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  a  sea-port,  market-town, 
and  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  barony  of  Shelmaliere. 

Priory  of  canons  regular,  under  the  invocation  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
was  founded,  according  to  the  most  approved  opinion,  by  tho  Danes,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  twelftli  century,  to  which  the  Iloches,  a  noble  and 
an  influential  family,  were  muniflcent  benefactors. 

A.D.  1240,  Jolm,  bishop  of  Ferns,  held  a  synod  hero  on  the  morrow 
of  the  nativity  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

A.D.  1418,  Sir  John  Talbot,  Lord  Talbot  of  Fumeval  and  Wexford, 
granted  to  this  priory  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Carrick. 

The  prior  of  this  abbey  sat  in  parliament  as  a  baron. 

The  first  inquisition,  taken  in  the  thirty-first  of  Ilenry  VIII.,  found 
in  the  possession  of  the  last  prior,  John  Ileygame,  four  orchards,  two 
parks,  fifteen  messuages,  with  their  gardens,  and  the  rectories  of  St. 
Patrick,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  St.  TiiUogh,  in  the  town  of  Wexford ; 
two  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  and  eighteen  capons,  together  witli 
the  rectories  of  Killinacree,  St.  Margaret,  Ballynane,  Slaney,  Ealluske, 
and  various  others  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  Li  the  fitst  year  of 
Edward  VL,  this  priory  and  the  greater  part  of  its  possessions  were 
granted  to  John  Parker,  at  the  annual  rent  of  15s. 

The  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  or  Selskir  Abbey,  yet  remains, 
with  a  very  large  tower  in  the  centre. 

Knights  Hospitallers.  Tliis  priory,  founded  by  William  Mareschal, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  and  St.  Brigid,  was. 
antecedent  to  the  period  in  which  the  order  of  Templars  was  abolislicd, 
the  grand  commandery.    But  Elilmainham  being  granted  to  the  Hos- 
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pitallers,  it  immediately  became   the   grand   establishment  of    that 
order. 

A.D.  1376.  The  prior  recovered  against  Adam,  the  son  of  John 
de  Bocher,  sixty  acres  of  land  with  the  appurtenances  therennto 
belonging,  and  situate  in  Ballycollock,  in  this  county.  There  still 
remains  part  of  the  old  church  of  St.  John,  without  the  walls. 

Gray  Friars.  The  conventual  Franciscans  procured  a  settlement  for 
themselves  in  this  town,  in  the  reign  of  King  Ilcnry  HI.,  and  were 
reformed  A.D.  1486. 

Thirty-first  of  Henry  "VllL,  the  prior  of  this  house  was  seized  of  a 
church  and  belfry,  ehapter-house,  dormitory,  hall,  kitchen  and  some 
other  buildings,  with  eight  burgages  in  the  town  of  Wexford,  annual 
value,  besides  reprises,  ITs. 

February  20th,  thirty-fifth  of  Henry,  this  monastery,  with  the  afore- 
said burgages  in  Wexford,  were  granted  for  ever  to  Paul  Turner  and 
James  Devereux,  at  the  annual  rent  of  lOd.  Irish  money. 

Leper  Hospital.  Henry  IV.,  on  the  26th  of  January,  and  tenth  year 
of  his.reign,  granted  to  the  son  of  William  Bochford,  during  life,  the 
custody  of  the  hospital  for  lepers,  under  the  invocation  of  the  brethren 
and  sisters  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  near  Wexford,  with  the  lands,  rents, 
possessions,  churches,  tithes  thereunto  belonging;  the  said  John  to 
support  the  houses,  buildings,  &c.,  and  to  defray  all  other  expenses  at 
his  own  proper  cost  and  charge. 

A.D.  1649.  Wexford  was  besieged  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  As  soon 
as  the  regicide  had  ordered  his  batteries  to  play  on  a  distant  part  of  the 
town,  on  his  summons  being  rejected,  "  the  commander  of  the  garrison, 
Stafford,"  admitted  his  men  into  the  castle,  whence  issuing  suddenly 
and  attacking  the  ^all  and  gate  adjoining,  (thoy  were  admitted,  either 
through  the  treachery  of  the  townsmen  or  the  cowardice  of  the  soldiers) 
or  perhaps  both,)  the  slaughter  was  almost  as  great  as  at  Drogheda. 
By  Cromwell  himself,  the  number  of  the  slain  is  reduced  to  two ;  by 
some  writers  it  has  been  swelled  to  five  thousand.  ^^Ko  distii^tion 
was  made  between  the  defenceless  inhabitant  and  the  armed  soldier, 
nor  could  the  shrieks  and  prayers  of  300  females,  who  had  gatliered 
round  the  great  cross,  preserve  them  from  the  swords  of  those  ruthless 
barbarians." 
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CHAPTER    LXVI. 


COUNTY  OP  WIOKLOW. 


Abklow  is  situated  eleven  miles  south  of  Wicklow.  It  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Dublin ;  but  being  possessed  by 
the  Ostmen,  or  Danes,  both  barony  and  town  acquired  the  name  of 
Arklow.  The  town  was  adorned  with  a  monastery  and  a  castle,  now  in 
ruins. 

Theobald  Fitzwalter,  fourth  Butler  of  Ireland,  founded  a  Dominican 
monastery  here  under  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  died  the 
26th  of  September,  A.D.  1285,  in  his  castle  of  Arklow,  and  was  interred 
in  this  fi*iary,  where  a  tomb,  with  his  statue,  was  erected. 

Pope  John  XXIII.  granted  an  indulgence  to  all  those  visiting 
this  friary  on  certain  festivals,  and  also  to  those  who  gave  alms  to  the 
fiiars. 

In  the  thirty-first  of  Henry  VHI.  the  prior  of  Arklow  was  seized  of 
the  church  and  belfry,  chapter-house,  dormitory,  hall,  three  chambers, 
a  store,  kitchen,  cemetery  and  garden,  containing  two  acres,  with  two 
parks,  and  tlireo  acres  of  land,  of  the  great  measure  (twenty-one),  in 
Arklow,  and  four  messuages  in  the  said  town ;  annual  value,  besides 
reprises,  29s.  lOd. 

February  dth,  thirty-fifth  Ileniy  VIH.,  this  friary,  with  a  garden, 
confSiining  two  acres  and  four  messuages,  six  cottages,  a  chamber,  two 
parks,  containing  three  acres  of  the  great  measure,  and  three  flagons 
and  a  half  out  of  every  brewing  of  ale,  for  sale,  in  the  town  of  Arklow, 
was  granted  for  ever  to  John  Travers,  at  the  annual  rent  of  28.  2d. 
Irish  money.  These  possessions  were  afterwards  assigned  to  Patrick 
Bamewall. 

There  were  two  brethren  assigned  to  this  convent  in  1756  :  James 
Morilly,  prior,  and  Ambrose  O'Connor,  pastor,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin. 

Ballykine,  in  the  barony  of  Arklow,  and  about  six  miles  and  a  half 
north-west  of  that  town.  An  abbey  was  founded  here  by  a  brother  of 
St.  Kevin,  probably  St.  Dagan ;  it  is  now  the  seat  of  Whaley,  who  has 
erected  a  mansion  on  the  ancient  site,  called  Whalley  Abbey. 


Baltmglass,  a  maiket-tovm  in  the  baronj  of  Talbotstown,  on  the 
river  Slaney.  Dearmit  Mac  Mnrrogh  O^Gavanagh,  king  of  Leinster, 
founded  the  abbey  of  Baltinglass  for  Oiatercians^  in  which  he  was 
interred  about  the  year  1151. 

A.D.  1185,  Albinns  O'Molloy  was  abbot  of  Baltinglass ;  attended 
the  synod  held  in  Christ  church,  by  John  Comyn,  archbishop  of  Dublin ; 
inveighed,  in  his  discourse,  against  the  incontinence  of  the  English 
clergy,  for  having,  by  their  ill  example,  vitiated  the  hitherto  untainted 
probity  and  innocence  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland. 

Albinus  was  made  bishop  of  Ferns.    See  diocese  of. 

A.D.  1314,  Oriffin  was  abbot. 

A.D.  1846,  the  better  to  enable  the  king,  Edward  III.,  to  resist  his 
Irish  enemies,  the  clergy  of  Meath  granted  to  him,  in  this  year,  £40  ; 
the  county  of  Louth,  £20 ;  the  prebendaries  of  the  church  of  St.  Patrick, 
Dublin,  40  marcs ;  the  prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  40  marcs ;  the 
clergy  of  Ossory,  £20 ;  the  clergy  of  Ferns,  £10 ;  and  the  abbot  of  Baltin- 
glass, 10  marcs,  for  the  aforesaid  purpose. 

A.D.  1377,  Philip,  the  abbot,  received  a  full  and  free  pardon  for  all 
seditions,  felonies,  breaches  of  the  peace,  conspiracies,  confederacies, 
fidse  allegations,  and  all  other  transgressions  whatsoever,  by  him  com- 
mitted, and  for  which  he  had  been  indicted. 

A.D.  1380,  it  was  enacted  by  the  parliament  of  the  pale,  that  no 
mere  Irishman  should  be  permitted  to  make  his  profession  in  the  abbey 
of  Baltinglass,  which  an  Irish  prince  had  founded. 

A.D.  1488,  the  abbot  received  a  pardon  for  his  participation  in  the 
affair  of  Lambert  Simnell. 

John  Oalbally  was  the  last  abbot.  At  the  suppression  of  the  abbey, 
A.D.  1537,  an  annual  pension  was  granted  to  him. 

Hie  abbot  of  Baltinglass  (De  valle  salutis,)  sat  as  a  baron  of  parlia- 
ment. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  thirty-third  of  Henry  YIIL,  the  pos- 
sessions were — forty  acres  of  pasture,  one  hundred  of  wood,  a  mill  and 
watercourse  in  Baltinglass,  together  with  thirty  messuages,  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  l!and,  in  various  parts 
of  the  counties  qf  Wicklow  and  Eildare. 

This  abbey  and  its  possessions  were  granted  to  Thomas  Eustace^ 
Viscount  Baltinglass ;  and  by  the  thirtieth  of  Elizabeth  a  second  grant 
was  made  to  Sir  Henry  Harrington,  to  hold  for  ever,  at  the  annwQ  rem 
of  £11  198.  Irish  money. 

Donard-Domnachard,  in  tlie  barony  of  Talbotstown,  and  six  mH^ 
north-east  of  Baltinglass.  This  was  one  of  the  chnrehflB  which  Puliti- 
dius,  the  Boman  deacon,  founded,  who  was  chosen  and  aent  a  xniiBiQuary 
to  Ireland  before  the  arrival  of  St  Patrick. 


Hii  dM|>kB  Sa  SfivMtw  and  SdoslM 
was  the  place  of  thilr  boriAL  ..j,'iM     .v/r.f^^*  r^n 

Glendalodiy  in  Uie  baiony  of  Balljnaeovv  ItwtttfM^inMa  ianlll^ 
Dublin,  and  eleven  north-west  of  Widdow.  ^  An  aawieat  ^ptoto^iai'iltiti 
flee  diocese  of  GHendaloeh.  .^     :    '.:.     ''l-.vt.i\ 

.  Abbey  of  Olendaloch^  under  the  inyoealion  ef  fiS.  PMflraiKl-nMl; 
ISie  abbey  of  Glendalooh  gayeorig^  to  the  dtjr,  whiohisptadfttpij'ail 
ia  whieh  aseminaiy  esdsted,  whenoe  went  forth  uumly  aalili  aatt.«ni# 
plarj  men,  whose  sancti^and  learning  diflhaed  anmlid-tliiB'-wiifMtt 
world  that  nniyenud  light  of  letten  and*  feligum,  whieh  ahona  vai^Ieii- 
dently  throughout  the  remote  and  traaqnil  iele  in  whieh  fta  vdUf  of 
Olendaloch  k  situated.  Ttie  eminent  yirtnes,  exemplary  sancti^*  of  the  * 
highly  revered  *St  Eerin,  the  founder,  and  the  miracles  wUek  he'  h 
said  to  have  wrought,  drew  ipultitudes  from  the  towns  and  cities — ttotii 
ease,  affluence,  and  comfort — horn  the  obligations  and  cares  (rf'ehfl 
life— from  the  comforts  and  the  amusements  of  society,  to  be  spectaMir 
of  his  piety,  and  to  be  partakers  in  his  merits,  and  to  be  with  him,'-aa 
their  model,  sharers  in  the  voluntary  privations  to  which  he  siAgected 
his  senses,  as  well  as  in  the  sufliarings,  which  the  cold  of  a  eheeriees  and^ 
gloomy  valley,  on  which  the  beams  of  the  sun  descend  not,  offek«d  iniE 
return  for  the  comforts  which  his  pious  and  fervent  disciples  deserted^ 
chooeing  the  ^^  one  thing  necessary." 

AJ).  770,  Glendaloch  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.D.  830,  the  Danes  plundered  and  sacked  this  abbey. 

A.D.  888,  they  repeated  their  ravages. 

A.D.  835,  the  Danes  again  burned  the  abbey. 

A.D.  866,  died  the  abbot  Daniel. 

A.D.  886,  tlie  abbey  was  plundered  by  the  Danes. 

A.D.  908,  Cormac  Mac  Oullinan,  who  was  slain  in  battle^  bequeathed 
an  ounce  of  gold  and  another  of  silver  to  this  abbey. 

A.D.  927,  died  Dowlish  MacSealvoy,  abbot  of  Timoling,  and 
lecturer  of  Glendaloch. 

A.D.  958,  died  Koel  Jonmain,  philosopher  and  anchorite  of  Olen^ 
dalooh.  ' 

A.D.  955,  died  the  anchorite  Dermod.  . 

A.D.  967,  died  the  anchorite  Martin. 

A.D.  965,  died  O'Manchan,  anchorite  and  director  of  Glendaloch. 

A.D.  972,  died  the  abbot  Coirpre  O'Corra. 

A.D.  977,  the  Danes  of  Dublin  plundered  the  town  and  abbey. 

A.D.  988,  the  three  sons  of  Kearval  Mac  Lorcan  plundered  the 
termon-la^nds  of  St.  Kevin,  but  through  the  immediate  intercession  of 
that  saint,  they  met  their  merited  &te,  and  were  all  slain  on  the  day 
they  committed  the  sacrilege.    • 


AJD.  1176,  iihe  EngUah  adventnretB  plundered  Glendaloeh. 

A JD.  1177,  a  flood  ran  through  the  citj,  hj  which  the  bridge  and 
mills  were  swept  awaj,  and  fishes  remained  in  the  midst  of  the  town. 

AJ).  1197|  Thomas  was  abbot. 

A.D.  1898,  the  English  forces  destroyed  the  citj  of  Glendaloeh.  It 
is  now  a  city  of  ruin  and  desolation,  and  its  fame  is  now  only  known 
through  its  history,  and  will  be  celebrated,  when  even  the  vestiges  still 
remaining,  of  its  seven  churches,  and  of  its  former  greatness,  will 
totally  disappear. 

The  first  of  these  ranks  as  the  cathedral,  and  owes  its  origin  to  St. 
Kevin,  by  whom  it  was  dedicated  to  the  patron  saints  of  the  abbey.  It 
measures  forty-eight  feet  in  length  and  thirty  wide.  On  the  south  were 
three  small  windows,  and  at  the  east  end  was  an  ^rch  seventeen  feet 
six  inches  wide,  behind  which  was  another  building,  thirty-seven  feet 
six  inches  in  length  by  twenty-three  in  width,  with  a  beautiful  window 
at  the  east  end.  On  the  north  are  two  small  ones  asd  one  on  the  south, 
a  door  three  feet  eight  inches  wide,  communicatiug  to  a  small  building 
of  sixteen  feet  by  ten.  The  church  door  is  seven  feet  four  inches  high, 
three  feet  six  inches  wide  at  top,  and  three  feet  ten  at  bottom.  The 
jambs  are  composed  of  four  courses  and  a  lintel  at  top,  over  which  is  a 
discharging  arch.  The  stones  are  the  entire  depth  of  the  walls,  with  a 
reveal  cut  at  the  inside  for  the  door,  which  appears  to  have  turned  on 
pivots ;  holes  are  cut  for  bars  across,  and  iron  cramps  and  bolts  appear 
in  some  places.  Several  courses  of  this  building  are  of  hewn  stone,  as 
well  as  a  kind  of  pilasters,  which  project  from  the  ends  of^the  wall  to 
the  front  and  rear,  and  measure  two  feet  six  inches  in  width ;  the  wall 
of  the  building  to  the  east,  within  these,  is  detached,  having  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  more  modem  style. 

Under  a  small  window,  at  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  is  a  tomb  of 
freestone,  ornamented,  and  in  the  cemetery  stands  a  round  tower  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  high,  uncommonly  well  built,  and  in  fine  preser- 
vation, the  roof  alone  having  suffered  by  the  effects  of  time.  At  its 
base  it  measures  fifty-two  feet  in  circumference,  the  walls  being  four 
feet  thick. 

The  remains  of  several  crosses  may  still  be  seen  amongst  these  ruins, 
and  the  one  situated  in  the  cemetery  particularly  merits  notice,  being 
one  entire  stone,  eleven  feet  in  height 

The  second  church  (vulgarly  called  St.  Kevin's  kitchen)  is  now 
almost  entire,  having  suffered  alone  in  the  ruin  of  a  window,  the  only 
one  in  the  church,  which  was  placed  about  eight  feet  from  the  south- 
east angle,  and  was  ornamented  with  an  architrave  elegantly  wrought 
The  area  of  this  church  measures  twenty-two  feet  nine  inches  by  fifteen. 
The  walls  are  three  feet  six  inches  in  thiekneol    At  the  east  end  is  an 
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arch  five  feet  three  inches  in  width,  wfaioh  communicatee  witb  'ttoMher 
building,  ten  feet  six  inches  in  length,  hy  nine  feet  three  inches  in  width, ' 
on  the  north  side  of  which  is  a  door  two  feet  two  inches  wide,  wUA 
communicates  with  anotlier  chapel  of  the  same  length  and  seren  fert 
nine  inches  in  width ;  each  of  these  buildings  has  a  small  window  in  the 
centre  to  the  east ;  the  walls  are  three  feet  thick,  and  both  meaanvs 
twelve  feet  in  height  The  foundation,  with  two  or  three  coarses  of  the 
building,  is  laid  of  cut  mountain  grit-stone.  The  door  is  six  feet  ei^ 
inches  high,  two  feet  four  inches  wide  at  top,  and  two  feet  eight  inches 
at  bottom ;  most  of  the  stones  run  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
wall ;  the  lintel  is  five  feet  eight  inches  in  length  bj  eleven  and  a  half 
in  depth,  and  a  rude  cornice,  projecting  about ^five  inches,  and  measnr* 
ing  four  feet  ten  i&ches  long  by  six  in  depth,  is  woi^ed  out  of  the 
same  stone. 

A  round  belfry  rises  from  the  west  end  of  the  church,  the  entranoe 
to  it  being  a  square  aperture  in  the  cove  of  the  church,  over  which, 
between  the  cove  and  the  roof,  as  at  St.  Columba's  cell  at  Kells,  is  a 
large  space  open  to  the  belfry,  that  received  its  light  from  a  small 
window.  The  height  of  this  tower  is  about  forty-five  feet ;  the  roof  of 
both  church  and  tower  is  composed  of  thin  stones  very  neatly  laid,  and. 
with  a  very  high  pitch ;  the  ridge  of  the  roof  is  about  thirty  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  the  double  building  at  the  rear  is  only  twenty  feet  In 
this  building  a  difference  in  the  workmanship  is  perceptible,  shewing 
an  inferiority  of  skill  and  execution  as  well  as  difference  of  time  in  the 
erection. 

The  third,  Our  Lady's  Church,  the  most  westward  of  the  seven,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  the  cathedral,  is  now  almost  in  ruins ;  but,  from  the 
doorway,  and  the  few  remains  of  the  walls,  it  appears  to  have  been 
built  witli  more  knowledge  of  the  art  than  tlie  other  structures,  or  in 
other  words,  much  later.  The  church  door  consists  of  only  three 
courses ;  the  lintel  is  live  feet  six  inches  in  length  and  fourteen  and  a 
half  inches  in  depth ;  it  is  six  feet  four  in  height,  two  feet  six  at  top 
and  two  feet  ten  at  bottom.  A  kind  of  architrave  is  worked  round  the 
door  six  inches  broad,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  lintel  an  ornament  is 
wrought  in  a  cross.  Tlie  walls  are  carried  up  with  hewn  stone,  in  gen- 
eral of  a  large  size,  to  about  the  height  of  the  door,  and  tlie  remainder 
are  of  the  rude  mountain  rag-stone,  but  laid  incomparably  well.  At 
the  cast  end  was  an  arch  of  hewn  stone  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
cathedral. 

The  fourth  church  (the  sepulchre  of  the  kings,  and  called  Beefeart) 
is  famous  for  having  seven  princes  interred  within  its  limits.  In  this 
church  is  tlie  tomb  of  OToole,  the  ancient  chieftain  of  the  country,  with 
an  inscription  in  the  Irish  character. 


.  Thd  fiftb,  the  prioiy  oS  St  Saviour,  commonly  called  the  Ea«tem 
Cthurch.  Of  this  building  little  cau  be  said,  as  the  foondation  only  re- 
mains. A  quantity  of  stone,  remarkably  well  wrought,  was  discoveredi 
and  on  removing  the  rubbish,  two  clusters  of  columns  were  found  with 
curious  emblematic  decorations,  which  had  supported  a  great  fretted 
arch  composed  of  these  stones. 

The  sixth  church  is  somewhat  situated  to  the  westward,  and  has 
laige  breaches  in  its  walls,  long  since  mantled  with  ivy ;  entirely  un- 
roofed, there  is  nothing  worthy  of  remark  to  be  found  in  this  building. 

The  seventh,  TempuU  na  Skellig,  situated  in  the  recess  of  the  south 
mountain,  was  the  anci^it  Priory  of  the  Bock,  and  was  also  called  the 
Temple  of  the  Desert,  both  names  being  expressive  of  the  ^^  Irish  appel- 
lation." 

The  celebrated  bed  of  St  Kevin,  on  the  south  side  of  the  lough,  is  a 
cave  hewn  in  the  solid  rock  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  exceedingly 
difficult  of  ascent,  and  alarming  in  its  prospect,  as  it  hangs  perpendicu- 
larly over  the  lake,  at  a  great  height  above  the  surface  of  the. water. 
At  a  small  distance  from  this  bed,  on  the  same  side  of  the  mountain, 
are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  small  stone  building,  called  St.  Kevin's 
cell. 

Inisboyne,  in  the  barony  of  Arklow,  on  the  sea-coast,  and  about  four 
miles  south-east  of  Wicklow.  St.  Baithen,  the  son  of  Finnaigh,  was 
abbot  of  Inisbaoithin,  near  Kilmantan,  in  the  western  part  of  Leinster. 

Killgorman.  St  Hogorman  is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  this 
church  in  the  eastern  part  of  Leinster  and  deanery  of  Arklow. 

A  St.  Gorman  is  also  said  to  have  boon  abbot  of  this  place.  It  is 
now  parochial. 

Killaird,  alias  Druimard;  which  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  and  barony  of  Ikerin.  A  nunnery,  in  which  St.  Tamthina, 
the  virgin,  was  abbess,  and  where  her  festival  was  long  observed.  St 
Aldus,  the  bishop  of  Killare,  visited  the  nunnery  of  Druimard. 

Killnaningean,  now  unknown,  near  Arklow,  in  the  territory  of 
Criochchualan.  St.  Brigid,  said  to  have  been  the  sister  of  St.  Colman, 
of  Cloyne,  was  abbess  of  a  nunnery  here,  where  she  was  honored  on  the 
6th  of  March. 

Shruthair  more  properly  should  bo  placed  in  Bang's  county,  near 
the  church  of  Sletty.  A  St.  Mogoroc  was  revered  on  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  church  of  Dergne,  in  Uy-bruin  chualan,  a  part  of  the  present 
county  of  Wicklow. 

Archdall  thinks  that  Shruthair  may  be  the  same  as  Dergne,  though 
he  places  Shruthair,  near  Sletty,  which  is  in  the  Queen's  county,  having 
a  monastery  there  in  the  tenth  century. 

A.D.  901,  died  the  abbot  Moelpolius  or  Paulinus. 
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A.D.  953,  died  tbe  abbot  GomconmMsh,  wbo  aUlo  gof^t^ei  the 
charcK  of  Killeasptuc  Sanctan  (in  the  barozTf-  of  BathdowD,  and  eoon^ 
of  Dublin),  and  now  called  Oill-da-leis. 

A.D.  1835,  died  the  abbot  MacOathail. 

Teachnaromhan,  in  the  territoiy  of  Hygarehon.  8t  PaUadina 
founded  this  church,  now  nnknown. 

Whalley  Abbey.    See  Ballykine,  in  this  county. 

Wicklow,  the  capital  of  Wicklow  connty,  a  seaport  and  markel- 
town,  in  the  barony  of  Arklow,  and  on  the  river  Leitrinu 

In  1301,  Wicklow  was  bnmed  by  the  Irish,  and  in  1876,  William 
Fitz William,  who  had  erected  the  castle  of  Wicklow,  was  appointed. 
governor  of  all  that  part  of  the  country. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Henry  IIL,  a  monastery  for  conventual  Fran- 
ciscans was  founded  in  the  town  of  Wicklow,  by  the  O'Brynes  and^ 
OTooles.  * 

Dermod  O'Moore  was  the  last  warden ;  and  the  inquisition,  taken 
10th  of  May,  and  in  the  fifth  of  Edward  VI.,  finds,  that  at  the  time  of 
his-  surrender,  he  was'  seized  of  nine  acres  of  arable  land,  and  one  acre 
of  meadow,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  268.  lOd. 

28th  July  and  seventeenth  of  queen  Elizabeth,  a  lease  of  said  friaiy 
was  granted  to  Henry  Harrington,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  at 
the  annual  rent  of  £3  12s.  9d.  Irish  money. 

The  walls  of  this  friary  still  remain,  and  are  enclosed  within  the 
walls  of  a  garden,  whose  proprietor  seems  to  study  their  preservation. 
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CHAPTER  LXVH 

THE  EARLY  1CART7RS  OF  IRELAND-- MASSACRES  OF  THE  DANES-SOHISICA- 
TIGAL  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EIGHTH  HENRY— REIGNS  OF  EDWARD  TL, 
MARY,  ELIZABETH— EXCOMMUNICATION  OF,  BY  THE  PONTIFF  ST.  PIDB 
v.— TREACHERY  OF  ELIZABETH  BEFORE  HER  DEATH  TOWARDS  80M1 
RELIGIOUS  OF  IRELAND,  &c.— THE  MARTYRED  PRELATES  AND  ECCLESI- 
ASTICS OF  IRELAND— DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  TOR- 
TURE USED  UNDER  THE  PAGAN  PERSECUTORS— SHORT  ACCOUNTS  OF 
NERO,  JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE,  DIOCLETIAN,  MAXIMINUS^  VALENS  THl 
ARIAN,  ANASTASIUS^  ARIUS^  NESTORIUS,  MONTANUS  AND  CERINTHQ]^ 
MANES,  LUTHER,  AND  CALVIN. 

A.D.  452,  Odran,  the  faithful  servant  of  St.  Patrick,  was  transfixed 
with  a  lance  bj  a  wicked  Irish  prince,  named  Failge,  generously  laying 
down  his  own  life  to  preserve  to  Ireland  that  of  her  national  apostle, 

Odran  is  the  only  martyr  on  record  whose  blood  has  been  shed  by 
the  hands  of  an  Irishman  within  the  precincts  of  the  island. 

A  J).  500,  about  this  year,  St.  Dympna,  an  Irish  virgin,  suffered 
martyrdom.  She  was .  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  prince,  Damen,  or  of  a 
son  of  his,  king  of  Orgiel,  and  who  was  also  the  grandfather  of  St  Ends, 
of  Arran,  who  having  lost  his  wife,  conceived  an  unnatural  affection  for 
his  daughter,  and  wislied  to  marry  her  on  account  of  her  extraordinary 
beauty,  and  the  great  likeness  she  bore  to  her  mother.  Dympna  was 
secretly  a  Christian  (as  English  ladies  are  now-a-days  privately  Catho- 
lic), and  had  been  baptized  and  instructed  by  a  worthy  priest,  named 
Gerebem,  by  whom  her  mother,  as  well  as  others,  were  attended. 

To  avoid  being  forced  to  submit  to  her  father's  horrible  proposal,  she 
contrived  to  escape  from  Ireland,  accompanied  by  her  pious  instructor 
and  some  other  persons,  and  safely  arrived  at  Antwerp,  whence  she 
went  to  Gheel,  then  a  small  place,  now  a  populous  town  of  Brabant 
Here  she  found  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  near  which  she  pro- 
cured a  habitation  for  herself  and  her  companions,  where  they  led  a 
most  religious  life,  the  priest  Gerebem  celebrating  the  divine  mysteries 
for  them  in  the  church.    The  king,  being  apprized  of  her  flight,  sailed 

in  quest  of  his  daughter,  attended  by  many  foUoweiB)  and  having  abo 
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airived  at  Antwerp,  sent  persons  throogh  the  ccrantrjr  to  nuiln  enquiries 
•oneeming  Dympna.  Some  of  ihem  stopped  for  a  night  at  Westerloo^ 
and  on  the  next  morning,  when  paying  their  host  for  the  aooommodation 
they  had  received,  in  Irish  money,  wer6  told  by  him,  that  he  had  some 
coins  like  theirs,  the  value  of  which  he  did  not  precisely  know.  On 
Ij^ing  asked  how  he  had  gotten  them,  he  said  that  a  yo1^lg  and  very 
beantifal  lady,  who  had  come  over  firom  Ireland,  and  who  lived  Ia  a 
retired  place,  not  fiur  distant,  together  with  a  venerable  old  priest,  was 
in  the  habit  of  sending  som^  of  these  oo|ns  tp  him  for  such  articles  as 
she  needed.  Having  procured  directions  to  the  retreat  of  the  yixgin, 
they  saw  her  al^  a  distance,  and  on  recognizing  her,  immediately  returned 
to,  Antwerp,  and  informed  the  king  of  the  discovery  they  ha4  xnade. 
Her  fitther  wtot  with  his  attendants  to  the  place,  where  she  was,  and, 
liaving  found  her  and  Gerebem,  endeavored  to  persuade  her  to  accede 
to  his  infamous  design.  Gterebem,  beginning  to  remonstrate  against  his 
.cmdnct,  was  instantly  put  to  death,  and  again  the  &th6r  strove  to 
jobtain  her  assent  Dympna  was  infleidble,  and  reproaching  him  with 
^tihe  wickedness  of  his  proceeding,  declared  that  she  detested  his  gods 
and  goddesses,  and  that  nothing  should  induce  her  to  offend  Jesns 
Ohrist,  the  true  spouse  of  her  souL  Hereupon  the  king  became  out- 
rageous, and  gave  orders  that  she  shonid  be  beheaded.  As  aU  his 
attendants  declined  to  obey  the  savage  command,  he  became  the  ezeco* 
tioner  himself,  and  murdered  his  own  dau^ter. 

Her  remains,  and  those  of  Gerebem,  were  left  exposed,  but  after 
some  time  were  deposited  in  a  cavern  by  some  of  the  neighboring 
inhabitants.  They  were,  in  process  of  time,  removed  elsewhere ;  those 
of  Gerebem  to  a  place  named  Southbeck,  in  the  Duchy  of  Oleyes,  and 
those  of  Dympna  to  Gheel,  whore  they  are  preserved  in  a  precious  urn, 
and  with  great  care,  in  a  collegiate  church,  called  after  her  name. 

Hie  day  of  her  martyrdom  is  said  to  have  been  a  80th  of  May ;  the 
15th  of  that  month,  on  which  her  festival  is  kept,  being  the  anniveraaiy 
of  a  translation  of  her  relics. 

In  the  Pagan  era  of  Ireland,  the  worst,  even  of  Persian  practices, 
such  as  the  marriage  of  a  son  with  his  mother,  occurred  there,  as  wdl 
as  in  other  countries  then  far  removed  from  the  savage  state.  Proud 
England,  Protestant  as  she  is,  and  glorying  in  her  spirit  of  evangelical 
liberty,  in  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century,  is  steeped  in  incestuous 
turpitude,  as  her  courts  of  justice  fully  attest. 

A.D.  616,  the  blessed  Maelpatrick,  and  Munganus  the  anchorite, 
were  put  to  death  at  Old  Leighlin,  county  Oarlow,  by  robbers  or  pirates, 
either  Danes  or  Saxons. 

A  J).  666,  St.  livinus  was  decapitated  on  the  ISth  of  November ;  as 
lie  is  styled  bishop  o&  Dublin.    S^e  diocese  o£ .      , 
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liyiims  seems  to  have  been  a  bishop  before  his  departure  from 
Ireland,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  ranking  Dublin  as  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  until,  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  the  Danes  procured 
its  erection  into  a  bishopric,  a  fact  which  the  registry  of  Christ's  church, 
Dublin,  places  beyond  doubt 

A.D.  6S9,  July  the  8th,  St  Eyiian,  the  illustrious  apostle  of  Fran- 
conia,  with  his  holy  companions,  Colman  and  Totnan,  while  singing  the 
divine  office,  was  put  to  death.  Their  remains  were  interred  in  the 
church  of  Wurtzburgh,  where  St  Kilian  is  revered  as  apostle  and 
patron.    See  page  338. 

A.D.  775,  June  the  24th,  St.  Eumold,  also  called  bishop  of  Dublin, 
was  put  to  death*    See  diocese  of  Dublin. 

In  the  wars  of  1580,  Sir  John  Norris,  in  command  of  the  English 
troops,  rifled  the  cathedral  of  Meclin,  destroyed  the  shrine,  and  scat- 
tered the  relics  of  St.  Rumold. 

O'SuUivan  Beare  relates  some  extraordinary  circumstances  relative 
to  the  death  of  Norris.  However  this  may  be,  Norris  received  a 
wound,  which  h^  concealed,  through  pride,  and  having  become  suddenly 
mortified,  reduced  his  body  to  a  mass  of  putrefaction. 

A.D.  812,  the  monks  of  tlie  monastery  of  SkcUig,  county  Kerry, 
were  kept  in  close  confinement  by  the  Danes,  until  they  perished 
through  hunger. 

A.D.  818,  the  Danes  broke  open  the  shrine  of  St  Comgall,  of 
Bangor,  county  Down,  and  put  the  abbot  and  his  monks,  nine  hundred 
in  number,  to  death, 

A.D.  824,  January  the  19th,  St.  Blathmac  was  martyred  by  the 
Danes  in  the  abbey  of  Ily,  while  Diarmit  was  abbot  of  that  moDastery. 
Blathmac  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  heir  to  a  principality ;  but  in 
opposition  to  his  father  and  others,  among  whom  are  mentioned  a 
bishop  and  some  abbots,  he  retired  from  the  world  and  became  a  monk, 
and  at*terwards  an  abbot  Having  had  an  ardent  desire  to  visit  some 
foreign  parts,  from  which  he  was  prevented  by  his*  friends  and  com- 
panions, he  at  length  passed  over  to  the  island  of  Hy,  where  he  was  not 
long  sojourning,  when  a  party  of  Danes  approached  the  island.  As  he 
was  anxious  to  receive  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  he  resolved  on  remain- 
ing there,  whatever  might  happen,  and  by  his  example  induced  some 
others  to  stay  along  with  him,  advising  those  who  did  not  wish  to 
encounter  the  impending  danger,  to  make  their  escape. 

While  celebrating  mass,  attended  by  his  faithful  and  intrepid  com- 
panions, the  Danes  rushed  into  the  church,  and  having  slaughtered  the 
bystanders,  came  up  to  him,  and  asked  for  the  precious  metals  within 
which  were  contained  the  holy  remains  of  St.  Columba.  lliese,  having 
been  brought  back  from  Nprth  Britain,  had  been  concealed  under 
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ground;  BUithnuu^ not Imowing in whitptrdhs^^ 
he  answered  that  lie  did  not  Taiow  wlitte' diti|jr  We ;  HSia^  fhki^M 
did,  he  wonid  not  point  them  out    He  was  then  pot  to'deiiA.  'The 
name  of  this  martyr  is  marked  in  some  Imh  dalebdan  at  Jnljr  Ae  StiB| 
probably  as  the  daj  of  a  translation  of  bis  remains. 

AJD.  838,  on  dbristmas  night,  the  Banes'lbrdbly  enteral  the  Jbhtj 
of  Gonemore,  and  inhumanly  massacred  mmnj  of  the  nionki.  '  ' 

A.D.  885,  ihej  also  massacred  manj  i&<»6  of  the  mcnili  of  tins 
monasteiy, 

AJ).  888,  the  Danes  massacred  the  deigj  of  €Rimazd|  oopm^ 
Meaih. 

A  J).  889,  the  Danes  killed  and  captured  manj  bishops  and  other 
reyerend  men  of  the  abbey  of  LoutL 

A.D.  841,  Horan  Maclhraohty,  abbot  of  Ologher,  countj  lyrone, 
was  slain  bjr  the  Danes. 

A.D.  843,  Hugh  Mac  Duffe,  abbot  of  TirdagUus  county  Tipperaiy, 
was  put  to  death  bj  the  Danes.  His  festival  is  observed  on  the  8th  of 
July. 

A.D.  843,  Aldus,  abbot  of  Clonenagh,  Queen's  county,  was  crowned 
with  martyrdom  by  the  Danes. 

A.D.  848,  Kethemac,  prior  of  Eildare,  with  many  otheis  of  note, 
who  were  there  at  the  time,  was  barbaronsly  put  to  the  sword  by  the 
Danes.  Nuad,  of  Eillachad  (Eilleigh,  Sing's  county),  was  slain  by  the 
Danes. 

A.D.  854,  Sodamna,  bishop  of  Slane,  martyred  by  the  Danes. 

A.D.  872,  Donogh  Mac  Moylduin,  abbot  of  Killeigh,  martyred  by 
the  Danes.  In  885,  O'Mannan,  prior  of  Oluain-muin,  county  of 
Donegal,  was  martyred  by  the  Danes. 

In  the  same  year,  Dunchad  Mac  Maeldun,  abbot  of  Killdelge, 
Queen's  county,  and  many  others,  not  enumerated,  were  martyred  by 
the  Danes. 

A.D.  917,  the  abbot  of  Trevet^  county  Meath,  Indrech  Inreachta, 
was  barbarously  murdered  by  the  Danes. 

A.D.  938,  the  abbot  Suibne,  or  Sweeny,  of  Slane,  county  Meath, 
was  slain  by  the  Scandinavians.  ^ 

A.D.  948,  Colman,  archdeacon  of  Slane,  was  martyred  by  the 
Northmen. 

A.D.  946,  Colman,  dean  of  Slane,  was  put  to  death  by  the  Danes. 

A.D.  948,  Frobus,  with  many  others,  was  consumed  by  fire  in  the 
tower  of  Slane  church,  to  which  the  Danes  were  accessory. 

A.D.  948,  one  hundred  and  fifty  monks,  in  the  abbey  of  Dmmrath, 
county^  of  Westmeath,  were  burned  by  the  Ostmen. 

AD.  965,  Mured,  abbot  of  EildarO,  was  ali^  by  the  Danes. 
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AJD.  980,  the  Danes  of  Dublin  crowned  w]&  martyrdom  the  abbot 
of  Durrow,  King's  connly,  Moyle  Kieran  O'Mayney. 

A.D.  973,  St.  Feradach,  abbot  of  Ratblin  Island,  county  Antrim, 
was  martyred  by  the  Danes. 

A.D.  1022,  St  Oolman  honored^  a  martyr  in  Austria. 

A.D.  1081,  two  hundred  perished  in  the  flames  of  the  monastery  of 
Ardbraccan,  county  Meath,  to  which  the  Danes  of  Dublin  set  fiVe. 

A.D.  1065,  John,  the  apostle  of  Sclavonia  and  bishop  of  Mecklen- 
burgh,  was  beheaded  about  this  year,  at  Bethre,  by  the  order  of  a  Pagan 
governor. 

In  making  these  savage  attacks  on  the  monasteries  of  Ireland,  many 
of  which  were  restored  almost  as  quickly  as  they  were  consumed  by  the 
flames,  the  Danish  barbarians  were,  it  appears,  actuated  by  a  desire  of 
enriching  themselves  with  the  treasures  of  the  sacred  shrines,  in  which 
were  deposited  the  relics  of  the  holy  founders.  Hence  it.  is,  that  the 
abbots  of  the  monasteries  were  so  frequently  the  objects  of  their  parti- 
cular fury,  as  they  were  supposed  to  know  the  secret  places  in  which 
tliese  shrines  were  concealed.  Ireland  must,  in  those  times,  have 
abounded  in  wealth,  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  many 
ravages  committed  on  a  single  monastery,  as  at  Slane,  in  the  coui-sc  of  a 
few  years. 

The  Danish  invaders  were  not  then  Christians,  and  when  converted 
to  the  true  faith,  they  were  as  patriotic  as  the  native  Irish  in  resisting 
the  conquest  of  our  dear  isle  by  the  really  more  savage  Anglo-Norman 
hordes,  who  violated  everything,  sacred  and  profane. 

Though  the  Danish  predatory  incursions,  many  of  which  were  fatal 
to  themselves,  weakened  and  harassed  the  country,  as  well  as  enfeebled 
the  government  of  the  native  princes,  yet  the  Danes  were  never  able  to 
seize  on  the  throne  of  Ireland,  as  they  did  that  of  proud  Albion,  having 
given  to  the  latter  three  monarchs,  and  having  effectually  crushed  the 
spirit  of  the  Britons.  Had  the  same  national  spirit  that  exhibited  so 
much  patriotism  and  bravery  on  the  battle-field  of  Clontarf,  pervaded 
the  Irish  princes  when  the  foul  footsteps  of  the  Saxons  polluted  the 
soil  of  Ireland,  the  soul  of  music  would  not  have  fled,  nor  would  the 
harp  of  Erin  be  slumbering  in  those  halls  wherein  were  sung  the  feats 
of  heroes,  saints,  and  sages.  But  according  to  the  councils  of  heaven, 
the  number  of  Irish  martyrs  is  not  yet  complete,  and  to  England  has 
been  reserved  the  performance  of  those  tragic  scenes  which  shall  ever 
rest  as  a  stain  upon  the  character  of  that  country  until  time  be  no  more, 
us  well  as  exhibit  the  futility  of  persecution  as  a  means  of  propagating 
the  errors  of  superstition  or  of  heretical  tenets.  In  spreading  her  false 
system  of  religion,  England  has  employed  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  the 
torch^  and  the  fagot ;  and  when  these  instruments  fail  her,  lying  and 
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fidsehood,  calumny  and  tnigrq^ire^  AttBTliMi^r^fhigi 

the  ''&ther  of  lieB^"  and  with  Wlu<^  Wpel^  Ate 

peasant,  from  the  Ugfaest  ^2^  of  lieir  oederfaati<ad  t^fij^^Ane  tb  iiie  mart 
stupid  of  her  parsons,  are  more  than  ampl  j  iattdbwed,  im  hiAtultAMfy 
circulated.  When  the  Oatfaolic  church  ii  to  be  finaltgned  attd  iiMlted^ 
lest  public  attention  be  directed  towio^  the  huge  roUMriesf  irhieh 
England  has  committed  in  the  name  of  reB^on-HPobbelrleli  wUeh 
demonstrate  her  as  that  ^^  scarlet  lady^  bihnfiil  ef  crime  agsbrti'God 
and  his  samts — intoucated  mik  the  blood* of  hot  nkaMjred-chiidTCfli^; 
and  again,  when  these  vile  agencies  prove  ^d^feotiYe,  as  well  -as-  iMHh 
ceiBBftd,  thereby  demonstrating  that  such  am  not  the.  meaad  ^hich 
Heaven  can  or  could  approve,  England  extends  the  ngb  of  her  protee- 
tion  to  eveiy  European  liberal  who  chooses  to  associate  h»  name  with 
that  of  a  political  regenerator  of  his  country,  and  whose  breart  is  over- 
fhll  of  hatred  to  the  Catholic  church.  With  such  firebrands  she  excites 
in  foreign  states  seditions  and  commotions,  whidh  her  Cecih  and 
Falmerstons  sanction  by  their  diplomatic  smiles,  in  <»der  that  England, 
the  UmdqfBiUea  and  qfhastardSj  free  frt>m  internal  struggle,  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  peaceM  arts  and  evangelical  Hberty,  be'  held  up  as  the 
^^  glory  of  surrounding  nations,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world ;"  and 
lest  these  nations  which  her  intrigues  and  in&mous  policy  shake  to 
their  veiy  centre,  should  confederate  in  mutual  defence  against  her 
aggressions  and  injuries. 

Oifted  as  she  is  with  the  spirit  of  falsehood  and  calumny,  England 
strives  to  accumulate  all  the  odium  of  her  own  persecuting  spirit  on  the 
Catholic  subjects  of  the  empire,  unmindiiil  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
never  administered  fuel  to  the  fires  of  Smithfield.  If  then  a  Catholic 
government  is  charged  with  acts  of  blood,  when  the  Catholic  religi<m 
was  established  in  England  under  Philip  and  Maiy,  the  pages  of  its 
history  belong  to  the  government  of  England,  and  cannot  with  the  leart 
justice  be  imputed  to  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  church,  or  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  who  have  ever  repudiated  pereecution,  and  who  have  not, 
when  in  their  power,  returned  blood  for  blood. 

Let  proud  Albion  now  quaff  the  bitter  draught  which  her  own  mis- 
rule and  her  fanaticism  proffer  to  her  lips.  Let  her  cheek  be  at  length 
purpled  with  the  ^^  scarlet  narrative  "  of  her  murders  and  her  massacres 
in  the  name  of  religion,  in  the  name  of  that  sacred  Gospel  which  dis- 
claims the  sword  in  its  cause,  and  which  recognises  no  other  aggression 
than  that  of  argument  and  persuasion,  which  the  sanctity  of  her  doctrine, 
the  power  of  truth  and  the  evidence  of  miracles  recommend  as  well  as 
enforce. 

The  history  of  England  cannot  be  read  without  tears,  whoi  we 
behdd  that  nation,  once  the  mort  aealoU  iH'ttie  Ctotte  of  OaflioUcitf, 
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now  become  its  most  infuriated  enemy.  Who  will  not  be  touched  with 
sorrow  to  Boe  a  kingdom  once  attached  to  the  centre  of  unity  and  of 
faith,  submerged  in  every  error  and  heresy  to  wliich  man  in  the  pride 
oi  his  rebellious  spirit  has  given  origin?  Fifteen  English  kings  and 
eleven  queens  have  renounced  the  world  and  assumed  the  habits  of  reli- 
gion  in  different  convents ;  twelve  kings  were  martyrs,  and  ten  have 
been  placed  on  the  catalogue  of  saints.  It  is  said,  that  previous  to  the 
schism,  there  was  not  a  village  in  England  which  had  not  a  patron- 
saint  bom  on  the  spot  How  dreadful,  then,  to  behold  this  land  the 
abode  of  schism  and  heresy  I 

England,  it  is  said,  received  the  faith  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  Csosar. 
Joseph  of  Aramathea,  says  Saunders,  with  twelve  disciples,  introduced 
Christianity  into  the  island,  which  in  the  time  of  Pope  Eleutlierius  had 
spread  so  much,  that,  at  the  request  of  King  Lucius,  the  pontiff  sent 
them  Fugacius  and  Damian,  who  baptized  the  king  and  many  of  his 
subjects,  and  having  cast  down  the  idols,  consecrated  many  churchesi 
and  established  several  bishoprics.  England  remained  firm  in  the  &ith 
during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  and  many  of  her  primitive  Chris- 
tians sealed  their  faith  with  their  blood.  During  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  the  faith  increased  very  much,  and 
though  many  had  fallen  into  the  errors  of  Arius  and  Pelagius,  they 
were  reconverted  by  the  preaching  of  SS.  Germaine  and  Lupus,  two 
holy  bishops,  who  came  from  France,  having  been  sent  for  that  purpose 
by  tlie  then  presiding  pontiff  of  Eome.  About  the  year  596,  the  Saxon 
conquest  almost  extinguished  the  embers  of  the  faith ;  but  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  then  the  representative  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  sent  over  St.  Austin,  with  forty  Benedictine  monks,  who  con- 
verted the  whole  Saxon  population,  and  for  nearly  a  thousand  years 
after,  they  were  remarkable  for  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  faith  and 
their  veneration  and  respect  towards  the  holy  Eomon  and  Apostolic 
See.  During  this  long  period  there  were  no  sovereigns  of  Europe  more 
obedient  to  the  See  of  Bomo  than  those  of  England. 

In  the  year  1212,  King  John  and  the  barons  of  the  kingdom  made 
England  feudatory  to  the  Holy  See,  holding  the  realms  of  England  and 
Ireland  as  fiefs  from  the  Pope,  and  paying  a  thousand  marcs  every  year 
on  the  feast  of  St  Michael,  and  Peter's  pence  according  to  the  number 
of  hearths  in  those  kingdoms,  which  was  first  promised  by  king  Ina,  AJ). 
740,  augmented  by  King  Etholf,  and  paid  up  to  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
Henry's  reign,  when  that  unhappy  monarch  separated  himself  from  the 
obedience  and  direction  of  the  Holy  See.  Many  provincial  councils 
were  held  in  England  during  these  centuries,  for  the  establishment  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  was  always  observed  till  Henry ^s  reign, 
when,  to  satisfy  a  debasing  passion  for  a  wicked  woman,  he  plunged 
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Umedf  into  a  Tortax  of  crimes  ilnd  hrrdTeS  ibe  naliM  Mldlf  ndk%*ttil 
BUikiiig  England,  onee  the  gloiy  of  tiM  ohnrbli,  a  IJiaik 'df  'midMlmmi 
impiAtjy  tarpitnde,  and  error.  In  the  year  ISOl,  Hemy  "VIL  ttalftfad 
Us  ddert  eon,  Arthur,  to  Catharine,  of  Arfagon,  Am  dam^toir  ef  Vk 
Cbtfaolie  Majes^  Ferdinand;  bnt  that  prince  faaTing  diet  MfiM  tfis 
eonenmmation  of  his  marriage,  she  was  then  Wedded  tt^Hk  m^abA 
■on,  Heniy  YUL,  Pope  Julius  IL  granting  a  dispensatioii  irHh  a  Tieir 
of  preserving  the  peace  with  Spain.  At  this  tfano  Beury  waa  m 
attached  to  the  Oatixolic  religion,  tixat,  when  Luther  attacked  it  ^h6 
persecuted  the  followers  of  the  German  heresiarch  t6doalh»  and  caowl 
all  his  books'  to  be  burned  in  liis  presence  bj  the  public  ezeoatioaer. 
He  then  published  a  book  defending  the  doctrine  of  fidth  in  the  seren 
sacraments  in  opposition  to  Martin  Luther  (though  some  attribute  it  to 
Fisher,  bishop  of  Bochester),  and  dedicated  it  to  Pope  Leo  Z.,  who  oil 
Hm  occasion  honored  Henry  with  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith," 
a  titie  which  his  heretical  successors  still  retain  with  as  little  consisteficy 
aa  right  But  becoming  enamored  of  Anna  Boleyn,  and  blind  to  eFSty 
thing  except  the  indulgence  of  his  brutal  passion,  he  began  to  enteitain 
towards  Katharine  the  greatest  avemon,  though  they  had  spent  twentf- 
fiye  years  in  connubial  bliss  and  happiness. 

Anna  Boleyn,  the  reptUsd  dcmghJter  of  Simry  him&e^j  was  consid- 
ered the  most  beautiM  woman  in  England,  and  perceiving  the  impres- 
sion which  her  charms  had  raised  in  the  king's  breast,  she  was  artful 
enough  to  refuse  him  admission  to  her  presence  unless  the  tie  of  mar- 
riage, licit  or  otherwise,  would  sanction  her  assent  Such  was  the 
ardent  temper  of  Henry,  that  the  more  resisted  in  any  wish,  he  became 
the  more  resolute  in  achieving  his  design,  though  having  once  obtained 
his  object,  he  despised  his  accomplice.  Aware,  then,  that  his  negotia- 
tion with  Anna  Boleyn  would  be  fruitless,  he  resolved  on  the  rash  step 
of  marrying  her,  utterly  regardless  of  its  consequences  to  religion  and 
to  pubUc  virtue. 

Unfortunate  England  was  at  this  period  almost  governed  by 
ISiomaa  Wolsey,  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  whose  intriguing  disposition 
gained  so  much  on  the  good  will  of  the  sovereign,  that  he  was  elevated 
not  only  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  but  also  to  the  high  office  of 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  a  cardinal  of  the  holy  Boman  Catholic 
church.  Seeing  his  king  disgusted  with  his  lawful  wife,  the  cardinal 
keeper  of  the  king's  conscience  advised  him  to  seek  a  divorce,  at  the 
same  time  assuring  him  that  his  marriage  with  Oatharine  was  not  legal, 
as  she  had  been  his  brother's  wife.  Wolsey's  objection  could  not  be 
maintained,  as  the  P^pe  had  issued  a  dispensation  in  the  case,  and  as 
the  impediment  that  existed  was  a  canonical  one,  and  not  imposed  by 
the  JDivine  Law.     From  Genesis,  diapter  88,  it  is  proved  tba*  the 
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patriarch  Jnda  made  his  second  son,  Onan,  marry  Thamar,  tho  wife  of 
his  elder  brother,  who  died  without  children ;  and  in  the  Mosaic  law 
there  was  a  precept  obliging  the  younger  brother  to  take  his  elder 
brother's  widow  to  wife,  if  he  had  died  without  leaving  children. 
^^  When  brethren  dwell  together  and  one  of  them  die  without  children, 
the  wife  of  the  deceased  shall  not  marry  to  another,  but  his  brother  shall 
take  her  and  raise  up  seed  for  his  brother,"  Deut.  c  25,  y.  6.  What, 
therefore,  was  not  only  permitted,  but  ordered  by  the  old  law,  could 
ney^  have  been  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  Neither  Is  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Leviticus,  chap.  18,  v.  16,  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  it  applies 
only  to  the  instance  of  the  father  deceased  having  left  children,  and  not 
to  the  former  case,  where  he  died  childless,  for  then  the  surviving 
brother  is  commanded 'to  marry  the  widow,  that  his  dead  brother's 
name  should  not  be  lost  in  Israel.  The  dispensation,  then,  of  the  pontiff, 
and  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Katharine,  of  Arragon,  were  valid 
transactions,  which  the  evil  counsellor  Wolsey  should  have  represented 
to  his  sovereign  as  such,  instead  of  raising  unfounded  scruples  in  the 
mind  of  the  king. 

The  king  consulted  the  canonists  and  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  at 
Paris,  forty-five  of  whom  gave,  as  their  opinion,  that  his  marriage  was 
yalid,  while  fifty-three  maintained  a  contrary  opinion,  but*  Molineaux 
affirms  that  all  these  votes  were  purchased  on  the  occasion.  Henry 
even  wrote  to  the  Lutheran  divines  of  Germany,  on  whose  part  Melanc- 
thon,  having  consulted  others,  replied,  that  the  law  prohibiting  a  man 
to  marry  his  brother's  wife  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  his  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  was  therefore  valid.  Belying  on  the  more  agree- 
able opinion  of  his  flatterer,  Wolsey,  Henry  resolved  to  make  Anna 
Boleyn  his  bride.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Thomas  Boloyn,  having  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  king's  intention,  posted  from  Paris,  and  assured 
Henry  that  his  wife  confessed  to  him  that  Anna  was  Henry's  own 
daughter ;  but  the  monarch  gave  him  a  rude  answer,  told  him  to  return 
to  his  official  duties,  and  finally  assured  him  that  he  would  marry  his 
&vorite  Anna.  It  is  also  related  that  from  the  age  of  fiftieen  Anna 
was  of  bad  character,  and  that  during  her  residence  in  Paris  her  con- 
duct was  so  depraved  that  she  was  usually  called  an  improper  name 
(the  English  mare). 

Henry,  fully  determined  to  wed  this  unfortunate  woman,  sent  to 
Borne  to  demand  of  the  Pope  to  appoint  Cardinal  Campeggio  and  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  to  try  the  case  of  the  divorce.  The  Pope  consented,  but 
the  queen  firmly  appealed  against  these  prelates  as  the  judges  of  her 
cause,  one  of  them,  as  she  alleged,  being  the  king's  subject,  and  the 
other  under  obligations  to  him.  Notwithstanding  the  justice  of  her 
appeal,  the  ctae  was  tried  in  Ebglaod.'  Henry,  eertahi  of  a  favorable 


eeeding,  and  left  without  the  protection  of  the  holy  See,  offered  the 
king  the  sum  of  400,000  crowns  to  compromise  the  matter,  and 
admitted  his  sovereign  power  in  the  realm,  both  over  the  clergy  and 
laity.  Thomas  More,  seeing  the  rain  of  England  at  hand,  resigned  the 
chancellorBhip,  and  the  Pope,  Olement  Vll.,  anxious  to  prevent  the 
imminent  danger  to  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  realm,  from  the  admirar 
tion  of  Henry  for  Anna,  as  his  mistress,  endeavored  to  deter  the  king 
by  sentence  of  excommunication,  should  he  attempt  to  marry  Anna 
while  the  question  of  the  divorce  was  undecided.  The  prohibition  infu- 
riated Henry  the  more,  and  despising  the  admonitions  and  censures  of 
the  Pope,  he  was  privately  wedded  to  Anna  Boleyn,  before  the  break 
of  day,  in  the  month  of  December,  1532,  having,  beforehand,  created 
her  countess  of  Pembroke.  Boland  Lee  was  the  officiating  priest ;  and 
it  is  believed  by  some  that  Henry  deceived  him,  telling  him  that  he 
had  procured  the  Pope's  permission  to  marry  again. 

(Tnder  favor  of  the  new  queen,  Thomas  Cromwell  was  now  advanced 
to  the  highest  honors.  Thomas  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  cunning  and 
of  the  most  unbounded  ambition,  and,  moreover,  a  follower  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine.  He  was  appointed  knight  of  the  garter,  grand 
diamberlain  of  the  kingdom,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  as  well  as  vicar- 
general  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  he  entirely  managed  as  he  pleased, 
in  conjunction  witli  archbishop  Cranmer  and  the  new  chancellor, 
Audley.  Thomas  obliged  ecclesiastics  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience  in 
spirituals,  to  the  king,  as  they  did  previously  to  the  Pope.  Every 
means  were  tried  to  induce  the  venerable  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
to  take  this  oath,  which  he  at  first  refused  to  do,  but  at  length  consented, 
adding,  as  a  condition,  '^  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  opposed  to  the  divine 
Word."  This  pillar  of  the  church  shaken,  it  was  not  difficult  to  induce 
the  rest  of  the  clergy  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  Cranmer  could  now  throw  off  the  mask,  and  perform  his  com- 
pact with  Henry.  He  accordingly  pronounced  the  marriage  of  Henry 
with  Catharine  opposed  to  the  divine  law,  declaring  the  king  at  liberty 
to  contract  marriage  with  another  woman,  whereupon  Henry  solemnly 
wedded  his  favorite  Anna  on  the  13th  of  April,  1538. 

Clement  Vil.  now  seeing  that  mild  measures  were  ineffectual,  deteit 
mined  to  act  with  extreme  severity.  The  marriage  with  Anna  was 
declared  invalid ;  the  issue  thereof,  either  present  or  future,  illegitimate ; 
and  Catharine  was  declared  as  restored  to  her  conjugal  and  royal  rights. 
Henry  was  excommunicated  for  his  contumacy  to  the  holy  See,  a  •  month 
having  been  allowed  him  for  reflection  and  repentance.  But  the  obsti- 
nate temper  of  Henry  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  mild  or  harsh  mea 
rares  while  in  pursuit  of  an  infamous  desire.  On  his  part,  he  prohibited 
any  one  fbom  giving  the  title  of  queen  to  Catharine,  or  styling  her 
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dau^ter,  Maiy,  heiress  of  the  kingdom^  lihongh  she  was  ^rodaiiiied  -m 
such  hj  the  estates  of  the  realm.  Heniy  declared  her  illegitunaftOi 
and  sent  her  to  live  with  her  mother,  Catharine.  Ill  the  meaotims^ 
Anna  Boleyn  had  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  bom  on  the  7th  ef  September, 
five  months  after  her  solemn  marriage  with  Heniy,  who  continned  Us 
persecution  of  the  Catholics  by  sending  to  prison  bishcqp  Fisher,  Sfr 
Thomas  More,  and  two  hundred  observantine  firiars  of  the  oirder  of  St 
Francis.  And  in  the  parliament  assembled  on  the  8d  of  NoYembei^ 
1584,  a  bill  was  passed  in  both  houses,  declaring  Harj,  the  daa^ter  ef 
Catharine,  excluded  from  the  succession,  and  recognieing  EUcabedb, 
Anna's  daughter,  as  heiress  to  the  throne. 

The  power  of  the  Pope  in  England  and  Ireland  was  rejected  at  the 
same  time,  and  whoever  professed  to  believe  in  the  supremacj  of  the 
holy  See  was  declared  a  rebel. 

Henry  assumed  an  authority  over  tlie  bi8hoi)6  of  the  kingdom 
which  the  pontiff  never  possessed ;  for  he  granted  them  their  powers 
as  if  they  were  secular  officers,  and  revocable  at  his  will,  at  the  same 
time  restricting  them  in  the  right  of  ordaining  priests  or  publishing 
censures  without  his  consent.  Finally,  it  was  decreed  that  the  king  was 
supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England ;  that  to  him  alone  it  belonged 
to  extirpate  heresies,  correct  abuses  ;  and  that  to  him,  by  right,  belonged 
all  tithes  and  first  fruits.  The  name  of  the  Pope  was  expunged  finom 
the  litui^,  and  among  the  petitions  of  Henry's  new-iangled  litany,  the 
following  one  was  impiously  inserted : — "  From  the  tyranny  and  detee- 
table  enormities  of  the  bishop  of  Eome,  deliver  us,  O  Lord !" 

Henry,  well  knowing  that  his  assumption  of  spiritual  power  was 
without  precedent,  and  that  it  was  condemned  by  Catholics  as  well  as 
by  the  new  "  a^pasUea^  iMhev  and  Calvin^'^  gave  orders  that  it  should 
1)0  defended  by  theologians  in  their  writings,  some  of  whom  volun- 
tarily, otliers  by  force,  undertook  to  maintain  such  an  untenable  doc- 
trine. How  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  first  Christian  emperor, 
Constantino,  when  he  entered  the  assembly  of  the  fathers,  who  met  al 
Nice,  to  pronounce  anathema  against  the  blasphemies  of  the  arch-heretie 
Arius: — "God,"  says  the  pious  emperor,  *'has  made  you  priests,  and 
has  given  you  power  even  to  judge  ourselves,  and  we  are  properly 
judged  by  you,  for  you  are  given  to  us  by  God,  as  gods  on  tliis  earth, 
and  it  is  not  meet  that  man  should  judge  gods."  He  said,  in  contina* 
ation,  "  that  it  afforded  him  the  greatest  consolation  to  see  so  many 
fathers  thus  united  in  the  same  sentiments.  He  recommended  peace  to 
Uiem,  and  gave  every  one  liberty  to  speak  his  mind.  He  praised  the 
defenders  of  the  faith,  and  reproved  the  temerity  of  the  Arians.'' 
Constantino  the  Great  refused  to  sit  down  on  the  low  seat  he  had 
prepared  for  himself  in  the  council,  until  the  bishops  desired  him.    Eb 
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then  eat  down ;  all  fhe  bishops,  with  his  permiasion,  also  taking  their 
s^tB.  Henry  was  desirous  that  his  relative,  Ranald  Pole,  should 
prostitute  his  pen  in  favor  of  his  parliamentary  assumption  as  supreme 
head  in  spirituals,  but  that  noble-minded  man  wrote  a  book  on  *^  Eccle- 
nastical  Unity,"  in  direct  opposition  to  the  pretended  right  of  Henry, 
by  which  the  tyrant  was  so  provoked,  that  he  declared  him  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  a  traitor  to  his  country ;  tried  to  get  him  into  his 
power  that  he  might  put  him  to  death ;  and  unable  to  gratify  his  thirst 
lor  the  blood  of  Pole,  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  his  mother,  the 
eountess  of  Salisbury,  his  brother,  and  uncle,  who  were  executed,  so 
tiiat  this  noble  family  was  almost  destroyed  and  brought  to  ruin.  He, 
for  the  same  reason,  bega(ki  a  most  dreadful  persecution  of  the  fnars, 
especially  the  Franci8cans,*Oarthu8ians,  and  Brigittines,  many  of  whom 
he  put  to  death,  besides  bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  While 
Fbher  was  in  prison,  Pope  Paul  UL  created  him  cardinal,  which  so 
much  offended  the  royal  tyrant,  that  he  at  once  condemned  him  to 
death.  It  is  related  of  this  holy  man,  that  when  he  was  about  to  be  led 
to  the  place  of  execution,  he  dressed  himself  in  the  best  clothes  he 
could  procure,  as  that  was,  he  said,  the  day  of  his  marriage ;  and  as  on 
account  of  his  age,  and  his  sufferings  in  prison,  he  was  so  weak  that  he 
was  obliged  to  lean  on  a  staff;  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  gibbet  he 
oast  it  away,  and  cried  out :  ^^  Now,  my  feet,  do  your  duty,  you  have 
hut  a  little  way  to  carry  me."  When  he  ascended  the  gibbet  he  entoned 
the  Te  Deum^  and  thanked  the  Almighty  for  permitting  him  to  die  for 
{he  faith ;  he  then  laid  his  head  on  the  block.  When  Sir  Thomas  More 
heard  that  the  bishop  of  Bochester  was  condemned  to  death,  he 
exclaimed :  '^  O  Lord,  I  am  unworthy  of  such  glory,  but  I  hope  thou 
wilt  render  me  worthy."  His  wife  came  to  the  prison  to  induce  him  to 
yield  to  the  king's  wishes,  but  he  refused.  After  fourteen  months' 
conJSnement  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  was  condemned  to  lose  his 
head.  When  about  to  mount  the  scaffold,  he'called  to  a  man  near  him, 
to  assist  in  climbing  the  steps.  "  When  I  am  come  down,  my  friend," 
aaid  he,  ^'  I  will  want  no  one  to  assist  me."  On  the  scaffold  he  pro- 
tested before  the  people  that  he  died  for  the  Catholic  faith.  He  then 
most  devoutly  recited  the  psalm  Miaerere^  and  resignedly  laid  his  head 
upon  the  block.  Thus  ended  the  lives  of  these  eminent  men,  whose 
execution  spread  a  general  gloom  all  over  England. 

When  Pope  Paul  IH.  was  informed  of  the  disastrous  turn  of  affiurs, 
he  summoned  Henry  and  all  his  accomplices  to  his  tribunal ;  and  in 
ease  of  contumacy,  fulminated  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
him,  but  without  making  it  public,  as  there  was  still  some  hope  left 
that  Henry  would  change  his  conduct — ^which  unfortunately  every  day 
ttore  aaoMl  more  involved  him  ib  crime.    As  head  cf  the  church,  be 
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isaned  a  commissicxi  to  his  yicar-general,  Thomas  Gromwdl,  -a  mere 
laic,  to  visit  the  convents,  both  of  males  and  females,  in  his  dominicms; 
to  dismiss  all  religious  who  were  not  twenty-fonr  years  of  age,  and  to 
leave  the  others  at  liberty  to  depart  or  remain,  as  they  wished — a  pro- 
ceeding by  which  thousands  of  rdigious  were  flung  back  into  .the 
world,  whose  vanities  they  had  abandoned.  Abont  this  time  Queea 
Catharine  died,  having  borne  her  affliction  with  patience,  and  befiore 
her  death  having,  written  to  the  king  a  letter  that  would  soften  the 
haixlest  heart.  The  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  was  fSeiat  impendkig 
over  Anna  Boleyn,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  miseiy  and 
woe,  to  religion  as  well  as  to  the  realm.  Henry's  affection  was  now 
reaching  its  cooling  point,  as  he  laid  his  lustfiU  ^yes  on  Jane  Seymou^ 
one  of  her  maids  of  honor.  Anna  had  still  some  hopes  of  regaining  his 
lost  affection,  by  presenting  him  with  a  male  heir.  In  this  expectati<m 
she  was  however  disappointed,  as  the  fruit  of  her  adulterous,  or  perhaps 
worse  marriage,  was  still-born.  Now  her  misfortune  became  apparent 
8he  was  accused  of  incest  with  her  brother,  G^rge  Boleyn,  and  of 
crime  with  four  others  of  the  court  Her  royal  admirer  at  first  refused 
to  give  credence  to  the  charges,  but  his  jealousy  was  raised,  and  his 
love  for  Jane  Seymour  likewise  contributed  to  her  ruin.  Anna,  who 
could  not  sympathise  with  the  injured  Catharine,  was  at  once  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  of  London.  Cranmer,  who  entered  on  an  iniquitous 
compact  with  Henry,  was  now  called  upon  to  invalidate  the  marriage 
with  Anna,  and  declare  Elizabeth,  her  daughter,  illegitimate,  as  Anna 
was  married  during  the  lifetim'e  of  Lord  Percy,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, between  whom  and  Anna  Boleyn,  it  was  asserted,  there  was  a 
contract  of  marriage.  The  charge,  however,  was  not  founded  in  fact, 
Percy  having  been  only  anxious  to  marry  her.  Anna  was  tried  for 
adultery,  and  found  guilty.  She  was  to  be  burned  or  beheaded,  at  the 
king's  pleasure.  The  unfortunate  woman  requested  permission  to  speak 
with  the  king,  but  was  refused.  All  the  favor  she  could  obtain  was 
that  she  should  be  beheaded ;  her  brother  and  the  four  paramours  to 
undergo  the  same  fate.  On  the  day  of  her  execution,  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  remarked  to  her,  as  if  to  console  her,  that  her  execution 
would  be  brief,  as  the  axe-man  was  very  expert  in  performing  his  busi- 
ness.   She  smilingly  answered,  "My  n6ck  is  very  slender." 

Henry  the  next  day  married  Jane  Seymour,  wife  the  third,  and  in 
the  fullness  of  his  indignation  at  tlie  treason  and  unfaithfulness  of  his 
dear  Anna  Boleyn,  convoked  the  parliament  on  the  7th  of  June,  1536, 
and  had  the  law  passed  in  favor  of  Elizabeth  repealed,  by  which  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Catharine,  was  excluded  from  the  throne.  And  this 
parliament,  in  its  collected  wisdom,  enacted  six  articles  tor  the  regula- 
tion of  religious  affairs  in  the  kingdom.    1st  That  the  transubstantia- 
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tkm  of  the  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  was  an  article 
of  £utL  2d.  That  commnnion  should  be  given  under  one  kind.  3rd. 
That  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  should  be  observed.  4th.  That  the  vow 
of  chastity  was  binding.  6th.  Tliat  the  celebration  of  the  mass  was  in 
oonformity  with  the  divine  law,  and  that  piivate  masses  were  not  only 
useful  but  necessary.  6th.  That  auricular  confession  should  be  strictly 
practised. 

These  articles  were  confirmed  by  the  king  and  by  his  parliament, 
and  penalties  imposed  on  all  who  should  either  believe  or  teach  doc- 
trines contrary  to  them.  The  king's  primacy  was  left  intact,  so  that 
Henry,  in  right  of  his  spiritual  headship,  appointed  his  vicar,  Thomas 
Oromwell,  though  a  layman,  to  preside  at  all  the  synods  of  the  bishops. 
When  Pope  Paul  IIL  was  informed  of  all  these  sacrilegious  attempts  on 
the  integrity  of  faith,  and  especially  of  the  insult  offered  to  the  memory 
of  St.  Thomas-ft-Becket,  who  was  tried  and  condemned,  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  and  his  sacred  body  disinterred,  burned,  and  the  ashes  thrown 
into  the  Thames,  he  published  a  brief  on  the  1st  of  January,  1538, 
ordering  that  the  sentence  before  passed  against  the  tyrant  should  be 
published.  It  was,  however,  delayed  on  account  of  the  melancholy 
.death  of  Queen  Jane,  who  died  in  child-birth,  leaving  an  heir,  Edward 
YI.,  under  whom  the  ruin  of  the  country  was  completed,  as  heresy 
struck  her  roots  deep  in  the  soil  of  England. 

On  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour,  Ilenry  began  to  look  out  for  wife 
the  fourth ;  and  the  Pope,  hoping  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty, 
wrote  to  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  assured  him  of  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication hanging  over  him,  which,  however,  he  did  not  promulgate, 
still  trusting  that  he  would  bo  reconciled  with  the  church.  At  the 
same  time  the  pontiff  created  Eeginald  Pole  a  cardinal,  and  sent  him 
to  France  as  his  legate,,  that  he  might  endeavor  to  arrange  a  matrimo- 
nial alliance  between  Uenry  and  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Francis  L 
of  France.  Cardinal  Pole  accordingly  set  out  for  France,  and  settled 
the  matter  with  the  French  monarch,  but  Ilenry  was  imwilling,  and 
wrote  to  Francis,  telling  him  that  the  cardinal  was  a  rebel,  and  requir- 
ing of  him  to  deliver  him  up.  Tliis  Francis  refused  to  do,  and  on  being 
apprized  of  his  danger,  the  cardinal  quitted  France. 

Thomas  Cromwell,  his  vicar-general,  now  deemed  it  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  induce  the  king  to  choose  a  wife  on  his  recommqiiidatlony  and 
gain  him  over  as  a  proselyte  to  his  religion,  which;  was  Lutheran.  He 
then  proposed,  as  his  future  spouse,  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleves,  head  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Germany,  and  sister -to 
Uie  electress  of  Saxony.  Anne  was  gifted  with  many  good  qualities, 
but  she  was  a  Lutheran,  and  her  relatives  were  the  chiefs  of-  the  league 
of  Sinalcald.    flenry  wiahed  to  have  been  a^l"^*Vy^  a  member. of  this 
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league ;  and  as  the  Lutherans  had  no  confidence  in  him,  he  imagined 
that  by  marrying  a  Lutheran  princess  he  would  thereby  remove  the 
difficulty  which  had  existed  to  his  admission.  To  this  marriage  he 
assented,  and  which  was  accordingly  solemnized  on  the  8d  of  Jannazy, 
1540,  with  great  joy,  Thomas  Cromwell  having  been  appointed  faigji 
chancellor  and  earl  of  Essex  on  the  occasion.  Henzy,  after  the  lapee  of 
seven  months,  publicly  declared  that  he  was  discontented  widi  hoe 
queen,  especially  as  she  was  a  heretic. 

Becoming  enamored  of  Catharine  Howard,  the  niece  of  the  Doke  of 
Norfolk,  and  maid  of  honor  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  seeing  no  hopes  of 
being  admitted  to  favor  unless  by  marriage,  he  called  upon  his  vicar- 
general  Cromwell  to  assist  in  divorcing  him  from  his  queen.  Crom- 
well's fortunes  were  placed  in  the  same  bark  with  those  of  Anne.  He 
dreaded  that  her  separation  from  Henry  would  entail  ruin  on  his 
own  prospects,  and  Cromwell,  in  consequence,  most  determinedly 
refused  to  participate  therein.  Henry,  disgusted  with  his  obstinacy, 
eagerly  sought  an  occasion  to  effect  hia  ruin,  and  soon  found  him  within 
his  grasp.  The  chiefs  of  the  Protestant  league  dispatched  their  agents 
to  London  to  conclude  with  Henry  his  promised  alliance  with  them. 
Being  now  intent  on  repudiating  Anne,  he  declined  treating  with  them. 
However,  Cromwell,  confident  of  his  approval,  took  on  himself  the 
liberty  of  signing  tlie  treaty.  The  cpiperor  having  complained  of  this 
alliance,  Henry  swore  that  be  had  no  cognizance  of  the  matter.  Crom- 
well was  sent  for,  and  in  tlie  presence  of  many  of  the  nobility,  was  pub- 
licly charged  with  signing  a  treaty  without  having  a  guarantee  for  so 
doing,  and  was  immediately  conducted  to  the  Tower.  Cromwell  now 
urgently  sought  for  a  public  trial,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
justifying  his  conduct ;  but  as  independently  of  this  new  charge,  he  was 
convicted  of  other  crimes,  such  as  heresy,  peculation,  and  illegal  impo- 
sitions, Cromwell  was  himself  condemned,  decapitated,  quartered,  and 
his  property  confiscated.  Such  was  the  fate  of  this  famous  vicar-gene- 
ral, who  condemned  so  many  Catholics  without  a  hearing,  and  whose 
melancholy  exit  to  another  tribunal  is  a  warning  to  others,  who  in  the 
sunshine  of  regal  favors  and  dignities  forget  that  ''  there  is  a  God  in 
Israel." 

The  unhappy  queen  was  now  informed,  that  unless  she  assented  to 
a  divorce,  the  laws  against  heretics  would  be  put  in  force  against  her, 
as  she  was  a  Lutheran.  Dreading  the  fate  that  awaited  her  in  case  of 
refusal,  and  unwilling  to  undergo  the  shame  of  a  public  repudiation, 
she  admitted,  it  is  said,  that  previous  to  her  marriage  with  Henry,  she 
was  promised  to  another.  So  Cranmer  pronounced  another  liberate  in 
favor  of  Henry,  authorising  him  to  proceed  to  a  fifth  marriage.  The 
decision  of  Cranmer  was  based  in  injustice,  as  the  contract  of  marriage 
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between  Axme  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  on  which  it  was  founded, 
took  place  while  they  were  both  children  and  was  never  ratified. 

Within  the  space  of  a  week,  Henry  was  married  to  the  fifth  lady 
of  liis  afifections,  Catharine  Howard,  who  soon  met  the  same  fate  as  the 
unfortunate  Anna  Boleyn.  Sh6  was  charged  before  Parliament  with 
dissolute  conduct  before  her  marriage  and  of  subsequent  adultery,  for 
which  she  was  condenmed  to  be  beheaded.  Henry  then  procured  the 
enactment  of  a  law,  making  it  treaaon  in  any  lady  to  marry  his  royal 
majesty  if  previously  she  had  offended  against  the  virtue  of  chastity. 
He  then  married  wife  the  sixth,  Katharine  Parr,  sister  to  the  earl  of 
Essex,  who  survived  her  royal  consort ;  but  having  married  the  brother 
of  the  regent  Somerset,  Thomas  Seymour,  lord  high  admiral  of  England, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother,  she  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Death  at  last  was  about  to  terminate  tlie  crimes  of  this  royal  mon- 
ster ;  he  was  now  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  and  had  grown  to  such  an 
'  enormous  size  that  he  could  not  pass  through  the  doorways  of  his  palace. 
A  deep-rooted  sadness  and  remorse  now  seized  him;  all  his  crimes, 
sacrileges,  and  scandals  were  now  marshalled  before  his  gloomy  imagin- 
ation. In  establishing  his  supremacy  over  the  English  church,  he  had 
put  to  death  two  cardinals,  three  archbishops,  eighteen  bishops  and  arch- 
deacons, five  hundred  priests,  sixty  superiors  of  religious  houses,  fifty 
canons,  twenty-nine  peers,  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  knights,  and  an 
immense  number  both  of  the  gentry  and  people.  Ulcers  in  one  of  his 
legs,  together  with  fever,  assured  him  that  his  end  was  nigh.  It  is 
asserted  by  some  that  he  even  hinted  at  a  reconciliation  with  the 
church,  but  none  of  those  present  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  course  he 
ought  to  have  adopted.  All  dreaded  his  cruelty,  and  none  were  willing 
to  risk  their  lives  by  announcing  that  his  only  chance  of  salvation  was 
to  repent  of  his  acts ;  to  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the  huge  scandals  he 
had  given,  and  to  return  humbly  to  that  church  which  he  had  outraged 
and  deserted.  One  only  had  the  fortitude  to  suggest  that  he  ought  to 
have  convoked  parliament,  in  order  that  things  would  be  once  more  set 
right.  The  secretaries  of  state  were  ordered,  it  is  said,  to  convene  it ; 
they,  however,  dreading  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  disgorge  the 
plunder  of  the  church,  put  off  its  convocation,  thus  leaving  the  church 
in  the  greatest  confusion,  until  irreparable  ruin  overtook  it,  while 
Somerset  was  protector. 

Previous  to  his  death,  Henry  opened  a  church  belonging  to  the 
Franciscans,  and  had  mass  celebrated  in  it,  as  if  such  an  act  was  sufiS- 
cient  reparation  for  the  innumerable  evils  he  had  done  to  religion.  He 
then  arranged  his  will,  leaving  his  only  son,  Edward,  heir  to  the  throne, 
who  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  appointing  sixteen  guardians,  who  were 

to  be,  of  ooonei  the  conservatoxB  of  the  supremacy ;  ordering  that  he 

4t 
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should  be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith,  but  insisting  that  he  shonld 
never  resign  the  primacy  of  the  En^ish  church.     In  case  that  thie 
infrnit  jprirnaie  died  without  issue,  the  crown  was  Maiy's  daughter  to 
Catharine  of  Arragon,   and  should  she  also  depart  issueless,  it  was 
bequeathed  to  Elizabeth,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Anna  Boleyn. 
He  caused  mass  to  be  celebrated  several  times  in  his  chaniber,  and 
wished  that  the  holy  cucharist  should  be  administered  to  him  in  one 
kind  alone.    When  tlie  viatic  was  brought,  he  received  it  kneeling,  and 
when  assured  that  such  a  posture  was  unnecessary  in  his  infirm  8itaa> 
tion,  he  replied,  "  If  I  could  bury  myself  under  the  earth,  I  could  not 
shew  sufficient  respect  to  the  God  I  am  about  to  receive ;"  but  to  that 
God  he  rendered  not  the  homage  of  a  contrite  and  broken  heart  for  the 
heinous  offences  which  he  had  committed  against  that  church  on  which 
he  trampeled,  dying  out  of  her  communion.     He  called  for  some  reli- 
gious to  attend  him  in  his  last  moments,  after  liavinjg  banished  them  out 
of  the  kingdom.     Wishing  to  have  some  drink,  and  having  tasted,  be  ' 
said  to  his  assistants  in  a  loud  tone,  "  So  this  is  the  end  of  it,  and  all  is 
lost  for  me,"  and  immediately  expired.    He  died  on  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary, 1547,  and  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign. 

Reign  of  Edward  VI. — ^Edward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford,  was  one 
of  the  guardians  appointed  by  Henry  to  assist  in  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  while  the  young  primate  continued  in  his  mino- 
rity. He  was  maternal  uncle  to  the  prince,  being  the  brother  of  Jane 
Seymour,  who  died  in  child-birth.  Althougli  he  outwardly  professed 
the  Catholic  faith,  he  was  a  disguised  Zuinglian,  and  as  the  majority  of 
the  prince's  guardians  were  Catholics,  Somerset  intrigued  with  some  of 
the  principal  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  pointing  out  the  dangere  to  their 
interests  should  the  young  king  be  trained  under  their  guidance; 
that  they  should,  sooner  or  later,  have  to  surrender  the  property  of  the 
church,  which  Ilenrj''  had  conferred  upon  them ;  that  the  suppressed 
and  impoverished  churches  should  be  repaired  and  rebuilt,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  royal  treasury,  and  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  such 
a  consummation  was  to  have  himself  appointed  governor  of  the  king- 
dom. He  craftily  suppressed  Henry's  will,  and  produced  a  forged  one 
in  which  Edward  was  declared  head  of  the  English  church  and  Somer- 
set himself  as  regent.  He  then  procured  himself  the  title  of  duke  of 
Somerset,  and  assumed  that  of  the  protector  of  the  kingdom. 

Having  now  seized  supreme  control  in  governing  the  realm  as  pro- 
tector, his  real  character  was  unveiled.  At  once  his  Protestantism  is 
avowed,  and  teachers  are  appointed  to  disseminate  heresy.  The  bishops 
are  prohibited  from  preaching  or  ordaining  without  the  infant pAmati 8 
permission,  which  was  sure  to  be  refused  to  any  one,  unless  to  the 
abettors  of  Zuinglian  tenets.    Amongst  the  rest,  the  impious  Crannior, 
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the  pseudo-archbishop  of  Oanterbnry,  with  Somerset  as  protector,  pub- 
licly preached  against  the  Catholic  church — published  a  catechism, 
replete  with  the  most  wicked  doctrines  against  the  faith — ^now  publicly 
married  a  wife,  who  lived  with  him  privately,  as  a  concubine,  through 
fear  of  Henry's  rage — ^the  protector  approving  such  an  act  of  impiety. 
Hugh  Latimer,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  deposed  from  his  see  for 
preaching  in  London  against  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  was  now 
appointed  by  Somerset  as  principal  teacher  of  the  Zuinglian  heresies. 
He  invited,  at  tne  same  time,  from  Strasbourg,  three  famous  apostates, 
who  were  religious,  and  well  known  throughout  all  Europe :  Martin 
Bucer,  now  seventy  years  of  age,  and  who  was  three  times  married  / 
Peter  Martyr,  and  Bernard  Ochin,  and  appointed  them  professors  in  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  order  to  infect  tlie  minds  of 
their  pupils  with  the  poisonous  leaven  of  heresy,  while  he  banished 
every  Catholic  professor  from  those  colleges.  To  complete  the  work  of 
iniquity  which  he  had  so  well  at  heart,  Somerset  appointed,  as  tutors  to 
the  young  primate,  Kichard  Crock,  a  priest  who  violated  his  vows  by 
taking  a  wife,  and  John  Check,  a  layman,  of  debauched  life,  to  instruct 
the  prince  in  the  arts  of  vice  and  heresy.  He  also  tried  to  seduce  the 
princess  Mary  from  the  Catholic  faith,  by  sending  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr 
and  Ochin  to  tamper  with  her;  but  her  determined  resistance  gave 
them  no  hopes  of  success  in  making  a  second  effort.  His  next  step  was 
to  abolish  the  six  articles  of  Henry  YHI.,  and  on  the  auspicious  5th  of 
November,  1547,  this  ardent  reformer  obtained  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
mentary wisdom  and  omnipotence  for  overthrowing  the  Catholic  religion, 
the  mass,  the  veneration  of  sacred  images,  and  for  the  confiscation  of 
the  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  altars. 

Somerset  next  ordained  that  communion  should  be  given  in  both 
kinds;  that  tlie  Scriptures  should  be  generally  read  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  that  all  bishops  or  other  ecclesiastics  refusing  compliance 
with  this  oixler,  should  be  sent  to  prison  and  deprived  of  their  benefices, 
and  reformers  installed  in  their  places.  In  this  good  work  Somerset  was 
counselled  by  Oalvtrij  who  wrote  to  the  protector  a  long  leUer^  in  which 
he  exhorted  him  to  aboh'sh  the  Catholio  religion  hy  persecution  /  the 
advice  from  Geneva  was  deemed  a  valuable  one,  as  the  prisons  of 
London  were  accordingly  filled  with  suspected  Catholics.  About  this 
period  the  efforts  of  Somerset  were  so  far  successftil,  that  three-fourths 
of  the  clergy  had  shaken  off  the  salutary  discipline  of  continence.  The 
crimes  of  Somerset  were,  however,  approaching  a  fiital  crisis,  as  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  struck  him  unexpectedly.  He  had  raised  his 
brother,  Thomas  Seymour,  to  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  the 
kingdom,  and  Thomas  Seymour  having  gained  the  affections  of  Katha- 
rine Parr,  Hweyls  last  wife,  obtained  his  brother's  assent  to  the  mar- 
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riage.  However,  the  project  was  displeasing  to  the  dnchieflBof  Somenet, 
as  in  case  of  this  marriage  being  solemnized,  she  should  resign  to  the 
qneen  dowager  the  precedence  which  she  enjoyed  as  the  wife  of  the 
protector ;  and  though  she  would  yield  to  Sjitharine  Parr  bA  the  relict 
of  Henry  YHI.,  her  pride  would  not*  permit  her  to  rank  beneath  tiie 
wife  of  her  brother-in-law ;  in  tliis  foolish  quarrel  the  husbands  were 
soon  engaged.  To  both  parties,  John  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  was  an 
enemy.  Eagerly  intent  on  their  destruction,  and  to  accomplish  it  with 
the  greater  certainty,  he  offered  his  services  as  a  mediator,  while  he 
artfully  encouraged  the  strife,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  the  protector 
engaged  Sharington  to  accuse  his  brother  of  high  treason.  Somerset, 
when  the  accusation  was  first  made,  seemed  to  be  highly  displeased ; 
but  well  versed  in  tactics  of  this  sort,  he  soon  alleged  that  the  king's 
life  and  honor  were  more  dear  to  him  than  his  brother's  life,  and  then 
gave  orders  to  proceed  with  his  trial.  The  admiral  was  condenmed, 
and  execnted  on  the  20th  of  March,  1549. 

On  the  death  of  the  admiral  the  earl  of  Warwick  became  the  entire 
master  of  Somerset's  mind,  and  having  sufficient  interest  to  appoint  his 
friends  to  important  places,  he  soon  was  able  to  contrive  the  ruin  of  the 
duke.  He  recruited  his  party  by  the  adhesion  of  the  Catholic  lords, 
who  were  still  numerous,  and  on  whom  he  impressed  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  reestablishing  the  Catholic  religion  while  Somerset  held  the 
reins  of  power.  About  the  same  time  the  English  lost  Boulogne,  in  the 
ancient  province  of  Picardy,  for  which  the  regent  was  severely  cen- 
sured, not  having  sent  timely  reinforcements  to  preserve  it  from  the 
French.  Several  of  the  barons  and  nobility  had  enclosed  commonages 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  great  grievance  of  the  people, 
who  expected  redress  from  the  regent,  and  not  obtaining  it,  broke  into 
rebellion.  Warwick  obtained  the  convoking  of  a  parliament,  in  which 
he  had  a  strong  party.  The  regent  was  attainted,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
on  the  22d  of  January,  1552,  he  was  executed,  to  the  great  joy  of  Pro- 
testants as  well  as  Catholics. 

Warwick  having  now  disposed  of  all  his  rivals,  took  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  and  advanced  himself  in  the  peerage, 
having  been  created  duke  of  Northumberland.  Yet  his  ambition 
prompted  him  still  farther,  as  he  prevailed  on  the  prince  to  leave  his 
crown,  by  will,  to  his  daughter-in-law.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Catharine 
q{  Arragon,  declared  illegitimate  in  the  reign  of  her  father,  Henry,  as 
well  as  that  of  Elizabeth,  the  adulterous  offspring  of  Anna  Boleyn. 
Edward  VI.  soon  after  died,  iix  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  on  the 
7th  of  July,  1553,  and  Northumberland  immediately  gave  orders  to 
have  Mary's  person  secured.    The  secretary  of  the  duke,  who  was  a 
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Catholic^  not  approving  of  the  intentions  of  bis  maBter^  escaped,  and 
arriyed  in  Mary's  presence  two  hours  sooner  than  the  person  who  was 
employed  by  the  traitorous  duke  to  seize  her.  Mary  immediately  fled 
to  Norfolk,  where  the  people  shewed  their  attachment  to  her  cause  by 
taking  up  arms  in  her  defence*  She  collected  an  army  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  whom  Northumberland  intended  to  oppose,  but,  deserted  by 
most  of  his  adherents,  he  returned  towards  London,  whose  citizens,  as 
well  as  the  fleet,  declared  for  Mary.  When  the  queen's  goyemment 
was  established,  the  duke  of  Northumberland  was  arraigned  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason.  His  guilt  being  apparent,  he  was  condemned  and 
executed.  His  sons,  and  his  daughter^in4aw,  who  reluctantly  wore  the 
crown  ^of  England  ten  days,  paid  the  penalty  of  their  treason  on  the 
scaflfold.  Northumberland  had  embraced  the  errors  of  Protestantism 
from  merely  political  motives,  but  when  the  awful  moment  of  death, 
judgment  and  eternity  had  arrived,  he  returned  to  his  ancient  faith, 
confessed  his  sins  to  a  priest,  and  declared  on  the  scaffold,  that  in  dis- 
sembling his  faith  he  was  impelled  by  the  ambition  of  obtaining  the 
crown  for  his  feunily,  and  that  he  looked  upon  his  present  doom  as  a 
favor  from  Heaven  ti  procure  his  salvation.  His  sons  and  the  others 
implicated  in  his  treason  made  a  similar  declaration.  Thus,  in  the  loss 
of  the  ancient  faith,  England  became  a  field  of  slaughter  to  her  own 
children. 

Mary's  reign.-— This  queen  (whom  Protestants  usually  style  "  the 
bloody,"),  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  refused  to  assume  the  impious 
title  of  head  of  the  church,  and  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  Bome 
to  pay  obedience  to  the  Pope.  She  repealed  the  iniquitous  decrees  of 
her  father  and  brother,  and  re-established  the  public  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  She  imprisoned  Elizabeth,  who  twice  conspired 
against  her,  and  who,  it  is  said,  owed  her  life  to  the  intercession  of  king 
Philip.  She  opened  the  prisons  and  gave  liberty  to  the  bishops  and  to 
the  Catholics  who  were  unjustly  detained. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1558,  the  parliament  rescinded  the  sentence 
of  the  vile  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  declared  the  mar» 
riage  of  Catherine  with  Henry  null  and  void,  and  who  was  now  to 
expiate  his  long  career  of  crime  by  being  burned  as  a  heretic.  When 
the  wretched  dissembler  of  his  faith  found  that  he  was  condemned  to 
death,  he  twice  retracted  his  errors,  and  having  learned  that  retractation 
would  not  save  his  life,  he  cancelled  his  professions  of  the  ancient  faith 
and  died  a  Calvinist,  and  this  is  the  hero  whom  the  Scotch  Burnet,  the 
apologist  of  the  reformation,  compares  with  a  St  Athanasius  and  a  St 
Cyril,  and  who  is  considered  a  martyr  by  Protestants,  thoii^h  a  com- 
pound of  vice,  hypocrisy,  the  private*and  public  violator  of  his  sacred 
obligations  as  a  priest  of  the  Most  High)  of  error  a^d  heresy,  and.  of 
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treason,  of  vIleneBs,  and  baseness,  when  about  to  atone  his  infinnjr  bj  a 
well-merited  death. 

By  the  queen's  orders,  the  remains  of  Bucer  and  Fagins,  who  died 
heretics,  were  exhumed  and  burned  according  to  the  laws  against 
heresy,  which  her  father  threatened  to  have  enforced  against  Anne  of 
Cleves,  who  was  a  Lutheran,  if  she  resisted  his  project  of  a  divorce. 
On  this  occasion,  thirty  thousand  heretics  wore  banished  the  kingdom, 
comprising  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Zuinglians,  Anabaptists,  Socinians, 
8eekers,  &c. 

Mary  likewise  proclaimed  the  innocence  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and 
requested  JTulius  m.  to  send  him  to  England  as  his  legate.  He  arrived 
soon  after,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  queen,  reconciled  the  kingdom  to 
the  church,  absolving  it  from  the  guilt  of  schism,  on  the  vigil  of  St. 
Andrew,  1554.  The  cardinal  restored  ecclesiastical  discipline,  reformed 
the  universities,  and  refounded  the  practices  of  religion.  Ho  absolved 
all  the  laymen  &om  the  censures  which  they  incurred  by  seizing  on 
the  property  of  the  church  during  the  time  of  the  separation  from  the 
communion  of  Rome;  remitted  the  tithes  and  first  fruits  due  to  the 
clergy ;  confirmed  in  their  sees  the  Catholic  bishops,  though  installed 
during  this  disastrous  period,  and  recognised  the  new  sees  which  Henry 
had  created.  Pope  Paul  IV.  subsequently  confirmed  these  important 
proceedings. 

Mary  was  married  to  Philip  H.,  king  of  Spain.  She  died  on  the 
15th  of  November,  1558,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  her  age  and  the 
fifth  of  her  reign,  the  faithful  all  over  the  world  mourning  her  untimely 
death.  A  dropsy,  which  she  at  first  mistook  for  the  pregnant  state,  was 
the  disease  which  terminated  her  existence. 

Eeign  of  Elizabeth. — ^Mary,  the  queen  of  England,  having  been 
removed  from  the  cares  of  this  troubled  life,  Elizabeth,  the  bastard 
daughter  of  Anna  Boleyn,  was  proclaimed  her  successor,  according  to 
the  iniquitous  will  of  Henry  VHI.  Iniquitous  her  succession  assuredly 
had  been,  as  the  crown  of  right  pertained  to  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  the 
Scots,  because  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  was  spurious  and  could  not  be 
recognized,  as  the  pontiffs  Clement  VIH.  and  Paul  lU.  had  declared 
tlie  marriage  of  Henry  with  Elizabeth's  mother  null  and  of  no  effect. 
At  the  time  of  her  accession  to  the  throne,  Elizabeth  was  then  twenty- 
five  years  of  age ;  was  highly  accomplished  and  learned  in  science  and 
languages ;  she  spoke  French,  Italian,  and  Latin ;  she  was,  moreover, 
endowed  with  all  the  natural  qualities  which  constitute  a  great  sov- 
ereign, but  she  was  in  private  a  dissembler  of  religion,  having  been  a 
Lutheran  while  Mary  occupied  the  throne.  Apparently  a  Catholic,  she 
might  have  continued  in  its  profession  if  the  pontiff  recognised  her  as 
legitimate  queen,  for  in  the  beginning  she  did  not  restrict  freedom  of 
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conscience,  allowing  it  to  all,  and  even  took  the  coronation  oath  in  its 
ancient  form,  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  swearing  to  main- 
tain and  defend  the  Catholic  faith^  and  preserve  the  liberties  of  the 
church.  She  commanded  Sir  Edward  Caime,  the  ambassador  of  her 
sister  at  Home,  to  notify,  her  accession  and  coronation  to  Pope  Paul  IV. 
and  present  her  duty  and  ask  his  benediction.  The  Pope,  however, 
answered  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  her  to  have  assumed  the  government 
of  the  kingdom,  which  was  a  fief  to  the  Holy  See,  without  the  consent 
of  Eome ;  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  the  right  which  Mary 
of  Scotland  had  also  to  the  throne,  and  that  she  should  therefore  place 
herself  in  his  hands,  confiding  in  his  paternal  kindness.  Elizabeth  per- 
ceived that  it  would  be  difiicult  for  her  to  secure  the  throne  unless  she 
sepai'ated  herself  from  the  Catholic  church.  The  ambassador  Caime 
was  recalled ;  die  queen  threw  ofl*  all  disguise,  and  openly  professed  the 
Lutheran  heresy,  which  she  liad  hitherto  observed  in  private ;  yet  the 
parliament,  the  willing  instrument  of  her  wicked  father,  should  sanction 
the  change  of  religion,  and  as  they  were  equally  obsequious  towards  his 
adulterous  offspring,  her  wishes  were  soon  attained,  and  as  the  com- 
moners were  too  loyal  to  offer  resistance  to  her  will,  the  difliculty  was 
in  managing  the  peers.  Tlie  upper  house  of  parliament  was  almost 
entirely  led  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  Dudley  and  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  on  each  of  whom,  Elizabetli,  well  skilled  in  intrigue,  as 
each  of  those  noblemen  was  unmarried^  exercised  her  influence,  and 
through  them  gained  over  a  majority  of  the  peere,  who  outnumbered 
the  bishops,  and  thus  obtained  a  declaration  in  favor  of  her  spiritual 
supremacy,  ridiculous  as  it  was  to  constitute  a  lady  head  of  a  church, 
a  fact  without  scnjptural  aut/u>rityy  which  Protestants  so  much  admire, 
and  witliout  precedent  in  history.  So  that  the  collected  wisdom  of  the 
British  parliament  has  exposed  itself  to  the  contempt  of  the  universe, 
and  by  still  upholding  tliat  absurd  system  of  church  government  merits 
the  ridicule  of  the  nations  by  vesting  it  in  a  female.  All  the  regula- 
tions of  religious  affairs  during  the  reign  of  the  minor  primate  Edward 
were  restored  and  those  of  Mary  discarded.  Three-fourtlis  of  the  clergy, 
as  they  took  wives  in  a  form^er  rcign^  immediately  joined  the  reformers, 
an  incident  which  explains  their  want  of  fortitude  or  religion  to  resist 
the  innovations  of  the  government  J'fow  fortified  with  parliamentary 
authority,  Elizabeth  most  rigorously  prohibited  any  of  her  subjects  from 
obeying  the  Pope,  and  commanded  all  to  acknowledge  her  as  head  of 
the  church  both  in  spirituals  and  temporals.  It  was  also  ordained  that 
to  the  crown  alone  belonged  the  appointment  of  bishops,  the  convoca- 
tion of  synods,  the  power  of  taking  cognizance  of  heresy  and  abusQ9,  as 
well  as  the  punishment  of  spiritual  delinquency. 

Though  the  Anglican  church  (if  it  deserve  the  name)  was  Calvinistic 
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in  its  tenets,  which  rejects  bishops  as  uimece&saiy,  together  with  dl  the 
sacred  ceremonies  of  the  Eoman,  the  mistress  of  all  the  Catholic 
churches  throughout  the  universe,  as  well  as  altars  and  imiages,  still 
this  lady  head  of  the  Anglican  system  wished  that  bishops  should  be 
continued,  but  in  a  manner  altogether  dependent  on  herself  or  the 
minister  of  the  day,  as  at  present  is  the  case.  She  also  desired  that  the 
priesthood,  altars  and  sacred  ccrcmotiies  should  be  in  somewise  retained, 
as  the  people  whom  she  meant  to  evangelize  required  such  things.  A 
new  hierarchy  and  new  ceremonies  were  accordingly  instituted,  and  a 
new  martyrology,  with  Wicklife,  Huss  and  Cranmer,  the  hypocrite  and 
traitor,  as  its  martyrs ;  Luther,  Peter  Martyr,  Henry  Vlll.,  Edward 
VI.  and  Erasmus  on  its  catalogue  of  saints. 

The  benefices  and  the  property  of  the  monasteries  were  now  seized, 
a  portion  being  applied  to  the  purposes  of  government  and  another 
granted  to  the  nobility  to  secure  their  adhesion  to  the  new-fangled  doc- 
trines of  Elizabeth.  Vicars-general  in  spirituals  were  appointed,  as  the 
lady  directrix  was  incompetent  to  receive  orders  and  confer  jurisdiction, 
unless  by  patent.  All  sacred  images  were  removed  from  the  churches, 
yet  the  female  iconoclast  head  of  the  Anglican  system  retained  a  cruci- 
fix in  her  own  chamber,  placed  on  an  altar  with  two  candles,  which  she 
never  lighted  (a  late  prime  minister  of  England  would  ridicule  the 
piety  of  good  queen  Elizabeth  as  the  mummery  of  superstition).  The 
mass  was  proliibited,  together  with  all  the  ancient  ceremonies  used 
in  preaching  and  administering  the  sacraments ;  new  ones  were  insti- 
tuted, and  a  form  of  prayers  commanded  to  be  read  in  English.  She 
then  procured  the  sanction  of  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  nation  to  her 
projects,  and  it  was  ordered  that  all  bishops  and  ecclesiastics  should 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  under  pain  of  deprivation  and  imprisonment 
for  the  first  refusal,  and  of  death  for  the  second  offence.  The  following 
is  the  form  of  oath  which  Elizabeth  framed  in  defence  of  her  parlia- 
mentary headship  of  the  national  church  : 

"  I,  A.  B.,  declare  in  my  conscience  that  the  queen  is  the  sole  and 
supreme  ruler  in  this  kingdom  of  England,  both  in  spirituals  and  tem- 
porals, and  that  no  foreign  i^relate  or  prince  has  any  authority  ecclesi- 
*  astical  in  this  kingdom,  and  I  therefore,  in  the  plain  sense  of  the  words 
reject  all  foreign  authority." 

Elizabeth  hoped  that  an  order  enforced  under  such  severe  penaltiea 
would  be  at  once  obeyed ;  but  all  the  bishops,  with  the  exception  of 
Anthony  Kitchen,  of  Llandaff,  usually  known  as  the  calamity  of  his  ««?^, 
refused,  all  of  whom  were  degraded,  banished  or  imprisoned ;  many  of 
the  better  clergy,  who  had  not  smoothed  the  way  to  heaven  by  taking 
wives,  the  religious  in  numbers,  many  doctors,  and  several  of  the 
nobility,  whose  constancy  in  adhering  to  the  ancient  faith  was  punished 
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wiih  exile  and  imprisonment,  followed  the  glorious  example  of  the  pre- 
lates. Elizabeth  soon  discovered  that  the  means  which  she  adopted  in 
making  Protestants  were  too  mild ;  she,  tlierefore,  tried  the  virtue  of 
capital  punishments  on  recusant  priests,  friars  and  preachers,  whom  she 
crowned  with  martyrdom. 

When  the  pontiff,  St  Pius  V.,  learned  the  cruelties  wliich  Elizabeth 
practised  on  the  Catholics,  he  published  a  bull  against  her  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1569,  which  only  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  as  it  tended  to 
make  the  persecution  more  furious. 

^*  Pius,  bishop  and  servant  of  the  servants  of  Gk>d ;  be  it  remembered 
by  posterity,  that  he  who  is  omnipotent  in  heaven  and  on  earth  hath 
confided  his  church,  which  is  one,  holy,  CathoUc  and  Apostolical,  and 
out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation,  to  one  man  upon  earth,  namely,  to 
Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  to  the  bishops  of  Home,  his  successors, 
with  full  power  to  rule  over  it.  Iliis  pontiff  alone  hath  been  constituted 
head  over  all  nations  and  kingdoms,  and  invested  ivith  powei*  to  destroy, 
to  separate,  to  scatter  and  subvert,  to  plant,  build  up  and  link  together 
by  mutual  charity,  in  order  to  preserve  the  faithful  in  the  spirit  of 
unity,  and  surrender  them,  whole  and  entire,  to  their  Saviour.  In  order 
to  fulfill  the  duties  imposed  upon  us  by  the  divine  goodness,  we  labor 
incessantly  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  which 
God  hath  visited  with  heavy  conflicts,  to  the  end  that  his  own  may  be 
tried*  and  for  our  correction ;  but  the  numbers  and  power  of  the  wicked 
have  so  far  prevailed,  that  no  portion  of  the  earth  has  escaped  their 
attempts  to  propagate  their  infectious  and  detested  dogmas,  being  sup- 
ported among  others  by  that  slave  to  every  species  of  crime,  Elizabeth, 
the  supposed  queen  of  England,  under  whom  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
church  have  found  security.  This  same  Elizabeth,  having  seized  upon 
the  throne  and  usurped  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  supreme  head 
of  the  church  of  England,  has  again  plunged  that  country  into  a  state 
of  misery,  from  which  it  was  beginning  to  emerge  and  to  return  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  Having,  by  the  violence  of  her  ttieasures,  prevented  the 
exercise  of  true  religion,  which  that  apostate  prince,  Henry  VJJJL, 
destroyed,  and  which  Mary,  his  legitimate  daughter,  of  illustrious  memo- 
ry, had  restored  in  concert  with  the  Holy  See,  she  has  embraced  all 
the  errors  of  heresy  and  excluded  the  English  nobility  from  the  royal 
council,  which  she  has  filled  with  obscure  heretics.  The  Catholics  have 
been  oppressed  and  the  preachers  of  iniquity  established ;  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  has  been  abolished ;  prayers,  fasting,  abstinence,  celibacy 
and  all  the  rites  of  Catholicity  have  been  likewise  suppressed.  She  has 
filled  the  kingdom  with  books  containing  the  most  flagrant  heresies,  and 
not  content  herself  with  adopting  and  conforming  to  the  false  and  im- 
pious doctrinee  of  Calvin,  she  has  forced  her  subjects  to  embrace  them. 


The  whole  of  the  Oatholic  hierarchy  and  piieathood  Ihrtmghftirt  ^"Bnghmni 
have  been  driven  from  their  livings,  which  havB  been  bestanred  qQt  iJm 
hereticd.  Her  deciaione  in  ecdeBiaslical  canseB  have  been  aet  np^  and 
the  bishops,  the  clergy  and  the  people  forbiddeii  to  aakAawledge  the 
authority  of  the  Eoman  church  or  to  obey  its  .ovdinanoea  and  oaaMtteal 
decisions.  Thus  has  Elizabeth  compelled  most  of  the  people  of  Enj^and, 
by  oath,  to  subscribe  to  her  nefeu'ious  laws  and  xewmnoe  all  Mtborilgr 
of  the  Boman  pontiff;  to  acknowledge  her  to  be  head  of  bothchordi 
and  state ;  condemning  those  who  have  refused  to  heavy  fines  nAjfoat 
fehments,  whereby  those  who  have  persevered  in  the  fiiilii  afe  over- 
whelmed  with  sufferings  aud  afflictions.  The  Oatholio  bishopB.aad 
clergy  have  been  loaded  with  chains,  and  many  of  them  have  ended 
their  days  in  misery  and  imprisonment  This  persecution  is  known  to 
all  nations,  and  so  clearly  proved,  that  all  palliation,  argument  or  pre- 
text on  her  part  is  unavailing.  We  find,  moreover,  that  impiety  and 
crimes  have  increased,  that  persecution  against  the  religion  of  Borne 
has  been  redoubled  by  orders  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  her  heart  has 
become  so  perverted  and  obdurate,  that  she  has  refused  to  hearken  to 
the'oharitable  counsels  of  Oatholic  princes,  and  has  denied  admittance 
to  the  legates  of  our  Apostolic  See  into  England,  who  have  been 
deputed  thither  for  the  same  object.  With  deep  sorrow  we  are  now 
constrained  to  have  recourse  to  the  arms  of  justice,  and  obliged  te 
punish  a  princess  whose  ancestors  have  rendered  important  services  to 
the  church. 

^^  In  virtue,  therefore,  of  the  divine  authority  by  which  we  have 
been  placed  on  this  supreme  throne  of  justice,  an  office  so  superior  to 
our  capability,  we  do,  in  the  plenitude  of  apostolical  power,  declare 
that  said  Elizabeth,  who  is  hei'self  a  heretic,  and  the  encourager  of 
heresy,  together  with  all  her  adherents,  Iiave  incurred  the  sentence  of 
excommunication,  and  that  they  are  hereby  cut  off  from  the  imity  of 
the  body  of  JTesus  Christ  Moreover,  we  proclaim  her  to  have  forfeited 
all  right  to  the  said  throne,  and  also  all  dominion,  dignity  and  privileges 
appertaining  to  it  We  likewise  declare,  that  all  subjects  of  every 
rank  in  the  said  kingdom,  and  every  individual  who  has  taken  any  oath 
of  loyalty  to  her,  in  any  way  whatever,  shall  be  for  ever  absolved  from 
said  oath,  as  also  from  all  duty,  fidelity,  or  obedience,  as  we  hereby 
exonerate  tliem  from  all  such  engagements ;  and  we  do  deprive  the  said 
Elizabeth  of  her  pretended  claim  to  the  throne  of  England.  The 
nobility  and  others  above  named,  we  prohibit  to  obey  her,  her  ordi- 
nances and  laws,  under  pain  of  becoming  subject  to  the  same  anathema. 
As  the  circulation  of  this  bull,  by  sending  it  to  all  places,  would 
become  a  matter  of  difficulty,  it  is  commanded  that  copies  of  it  be 
taken  and  signed  by  a  notary,  subscribed  by  a  bishop,  and  sedied  with 
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tjie  seal  of  our  court ;  they  will  then  have  the  same  power  and  efficacy 
aa  these  presents  have. 

^'  Given  at  St  Peter's,  on  the  5th  of  the  calends  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1569,  and  fifth  of  our  pontificate." 

Elizabeth,  as  if  to  crown  her  wickedness,  caused  Mar}%  queen  of 
Scots,  the  rightful  heiress  to  the  throne  of  England,  to  be  beheaded^ 
under  false  pretences.  She  was,  moreover,  desirous  to  subvert  Catho- 
licity in  all  Christian  kingdoms ;  and  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
reformers  of  tlie  Netherlands  and  the  Calvinists  of  France,  to  whom  she 
sent  powerful  assistance  to  carry  on  the  wars  which  those  rebels  waged 
against  their  sovereigns. 

Hie  end  of  her  reign  and  life  were  now  near  at  hand.  After  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  to  whom  the  virgin  qiieeii  was  very  much 
attached,  and  who  was  beheaded  for  the  crime  of  insurrection,  she  never 
more  enjoyed  a  moment's  repose.  As  old  age  came  upon  her,  she  was 
tormented  by  fear  and  jealousy,  and  doubted  the  afiections  as  well  as 
the  fidelity  of  her  subjects.  She  went  to  Richmond,  but  its  pleasing 
scenery  had  no  effect  in  calming  her  mind.  She  imagined  that  all  her 
friends  deserted  her,  and  complained  that  she  had  no  attached  or  sincere 
friend.  The  sickness  of  death  at  last  came  on.  She  refused  medical 
aid ;  and  such  was  the  impatience  of  the  queen,  tliat  she  could  not 
even  endure  the  sight  of  a  physician.  When  she  understood  tliat  her 
dissolution  was  inevitable,  slie  declared  James,  of  Scotland,  her  suc- 
cessor ;  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  1603,  two  hours  before 
midnight,  she  breathed  her  last,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and 
forty-fourth  of  her  reign.  Tims  she  closed  her  days  in  sorrow  and 
anguish,  not  so  much  through  bodily  pain  as  of  mind.  She  sunk  into 
the  grave  without  any  sign  of  repentance — witliout  sacraments,  without 
the  assistance  of  a  priest  She  was  attended  by  some  Protestant  eccle- 
siastics, who  only  exhorted  her  to  persevere  in  the  heresy  she  embraced. 
Such  was  the  hofppy  death  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  said  that  she  was  wont 
to  observe  :  "  If  God  gives  me  forty  years  to  reign,  I  will  give  up  even 
heaven  itself."  Unhappy  Elizabeth  1  not  alone  forty,  but  nearly  forty- 
five  yeara  did  she  possess  the  tlirone.  She  became  head  of  the  church ; 
she  separated  the  church  of  England  from  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
see ;  she  prohibited  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  she  doomed 
many,  many  innocent  persons  to  the  horrors  of  exile,  of  imprisonment, 
of  cruel  deaths.  Unhappy  woman  I  She  is  now  in  eternity,  and  per- 
haps fruitlessly  repentant  of  her  long  reign,  and  of  the  crimes  and 
cruelties  she  had  committed. 

A.D.  1602,  some  time  before  her  death,  the  virgin  queen,  the  glory 
of  English  and  Irish  Protestants,  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  all  the 
rdigioQB  of  Ireland  into  exUe,  and  adjudging  their  effects  to  the  public 
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treasniy.  Some  Benedictine  monks,  Benuurdines  and  odieiii;  pi^SHaaH^ 
Elizabeth  to  give  them  a  passage  to  a  foreign  coontry.  She  willinglj^ 
aasented ;  ordering  them  all  to  meet  in  Inisscatterj,  an  island  tif  the 
Shannon.  Among  them — ^forty-two  in  nnmber — two  Dominicans  of 
grave  and  decorons  aspect,  who  were  going  as  agents,  to  infbnfithe 
Catholic  princes  of  the  Continent  of  the  desolate  condition  tb  whidi 
Catholic  Ireland  was  reduced,  also  arrived  in  Scatterjr  Idand ;  msrek 
other  fathers  of  the  convents  of  Limerick  and  Ejlmalloek  (Dominican8)| 
tmsting  to  the  good  faith  of  the  queen,  also  came  to  the  place  cf 
meeting.  A  line-of-battle  ship  having  arrived  in  the  Shannon,  the' 
unsuspecting  monks  embarked ;  the  vessel  set  sail,  and  when  iii  the  dee^ 
waters  of  the  ocean  all  of  tliem  were  flung  into  the  sea,  in  accordance 
with  the  private  instructions  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  in  this  instance, 
imitated  the  cruelty  of  the  Arian  emperor,  Valens.  To  proclaim  het 
innocence  in  this  affair,  the  good  queen  incarcerated  the  captain,  crew, 
and  marines  belonging  to  this  ship,  on  their  reaching  port  Those  pre^ 
tended  sufferers  of  her  justice,  in  vindication  of  her  innocence^  privately 
admonished  to  observe  silence,  she  rewarded  with  the  monastic  property 
of  the  religious,  who  were  sacrilegiously  cast  into  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic.  Some  of  the  posterity  of  the  infamous  wretches  who  were 
immediately  concerned  in  the  horrid  and  sacrilegious  treacheiy  of  Eliz^^ 
beth,  survived  in  Ireland  when  de  Burgo  compiled  his  celebrated 
work. 

Yet  Protestants  with  confidence  assert,  though  the  atrocity  of  this 
act  stare  them  in  the  face,  that  the  doctrine  or  the  practice  of  Catho- 
lics is  to  keep  no  faith  with  themselves.  Similar  has  been^  the  perfidy 
of  Elizabeth  towards  Mary,  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scots,  whom  she  put 
to  death,  and  whose  execution  she  pretended  to  lament. 

A.D.  1578,  Patrick  O'llealey,  bishop  of  Mayo,  together  with  his 
companion,  Cornelius  CRourke,  triumphed  over  the  terrors  of  persecu- 
tion. O'llealey  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Connanglit,  and  at  an 
early  age  retired  to  the  convent  of  Complute,  in  Spain,  where  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  great  applause,  and  embraced  the  institute  of  St. 
Francis.  In  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  minister-general  of  the 
order,  Christopher  a  Capite  Fontis,  lie  repaired  to  Rome,  in  1577,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Mayo  (now 
inclnded  in  Tuam),  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  Anxious  to  afford  the  con- 
solations of  religion  to  his  afflicted  countrymen,  the  bishop  soon  after 
returned  to  Ireland,  accompanied  by  Cornelius  O'Hourke,  a  holy  and 
zealous  priest,  and  the  partner  of  his  subsequent  trials  and  sufferings. 

After  having  encountered  many  difficulties,  particularly  on  the  coast 
of  Armoric  Gaul,  they  at  length  landed  in  safety  at  Dingle,  a  sea-port 
in  the  county  of  Kerry.    The  spies,  whom  Drnry  the  deputy  had  at  thb 
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time  employed  in  all  the  harbors  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Ireland, 
;aoon  reoognized  the  venerable  strangers.  They  were  taken  into  custody, 
and  brought  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  residence  of  the  earl  of  Des- 
;iiiond.  This  nobleman,  unwilling  to  take  an  active  part  in  those  tragic 
scenes,  and  in  the  meantime  anxious  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  ElLui- 
beth|  had  cautiously  given  directions  to  have  them  conveyed  to  lime- 
rick, and  presented  before  Gk)ulden,  the-military  officer  in  that  district. 
The  prelate  and  his  companion  were,  by  the  directions  of  this  officer, 
loaded  with  irons,  and  cast  into  the  public  prison.  There  they  remained, 
until  Sir  William  Drury,  the  deputy,  had  arrived  at  Eallmallock,  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  1578  ;  they  were  ordered  then  to  be  brought  firom 
Limerick  and  presented  to  the  deputy.  Threats,  promises,  and  various 
other  means  having  been  tried  in  vain,  they  were  sentenced  to  be  at 
first  put  to  Hie  torture,  and  afterwards  strangled  in  the  presence  of  the 
garrison ;  tlie  orders  of  the  deputy  were  executed  in  an  unusual  degree 
of  barbarity.  The  holy  prelate  and  his  companion  wore  stretched  upon 
a  rack ;  their  hands  and  feet  were  then  broken  with  Iiammers ;  large 
needles  were  applied,  and  thrust  with  great  violence  under  their  nails, 
and  having  been  kept  a  considerable  time  under  this  description  of 
torture,  they  were  taken  from  the  rack,  and  strangled  from  the  branches 
of  a  neighboring  tree.  Their  bodies  were  afterwards  hnng  in  chains, 
fmd  remained  suspended  fourteen  days,  during  which  they  were  used 
as  targets  by  the  savage  soldiery  in  their  shooting  exercises.  Th6 
body  of  a  supposed  robber,  who  was  executed  along  with  them,  was 
devoured  by  dogs  and  birds  of  prey,  wliile  those  of  the  bishop  and 
priest  were  left  intact. 

The  prelate,  while  on  the  rack,  had  warned  Drury  that  before  many 
days  he  himself  must  appear  at  the  bar  of  an  all-seeing  Judge.  The 
iniquitous  governor  died  in  less  than  eight  days,  at  Waterford,  in  great 
agony,  having  been  seized  with  a  distemper  which  baffled  all  medical 
skill,  and  by  his  miserable  end  fulfilling  the  prophetic  declaration  of 
the  martyred  prelate.  The  bodies  of  the  martyrs  were  soon  after  con- 
veyed to  Killmalloc  by  Gerald,  earl  of  Desmond,  and  buried  with  great 
solemnity  in  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans  at  Clonmel. 

AJ).  1583,  Dermot  O'Hurley,  archbishop  of  Cashell,  was  strangled 
in  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin.    See  his  acts  in  the  diocese  of  Emly. 

A.D.  1585,  on  the  14th  of  October,  Kichard  Creagh,  archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  primate  of  all  Ireland,  was  poisoned  in  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don.   See  diocese  of  Armagh. 

Bichard  Creagh  was  arrested  in  1565  and  sent  to  Lond(»i,  where  he 
was  put  in  chains  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  He  remained  there  five 
weeks ;  but  through  the  mediation  of  some  firiends  he  was  unexpectedly 
get  at  lij^erty.    When  the  fdry  of  the  peiaeciitioii  was  lenewed  in  1680, 
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he  was  again  arrestedy  and  having  eneoontered  a  y^longefe^aertoi  Af 
sufferings  in  Ireland,  he  was  a  second  thne'conTeilfed  to  London  Mid 
remanded  to  the  Tower.  During  his  imprisoninefit  in  tile  dugebiis  <tf 
this  fortress,  promises  of  high  preferment  were  held  oat'  tf  he  spuiMfl 
and  abjured  the  Catholic  fiuth.  To  Bichard  Qrei^  the  4eRxm  tf  Ifcie 
glooiny  prison,  nay,  death  itself,  were  as  ineffectnal  aa  tiie  pr niftiaA 
which  were  repeatedly  made.  However,  the  primate  oonliBiDed  iiilaii- 
ible,  contemning  the  proffered  rewards  of  defection  frMi  tfa^  fnie  lUdL 
Mortified  at  their  ill-success,  the  enemies  of  the  Oaiholio  etardt  «iid  ef 
its  doctrines  contrived  an  accusation  which  would  wound  the  lamisd 
character  of  the  prelate  if  those  emissaries  of  hell  eoidd  only  eetat^isb 
their  false  ch&rge.  They  procured,  as  did  the  Arians  against  8L 
Athanasius,  a  female,  the  daughter  of  his  gaoler,  to  accuse  him  of 
having  offered  violence  to  her  person.  This  woman  was  bribed  tb 
inflfct  a  wound  more  painftil  than  death  itself.  Hie  day  of  trial  had 
arrived,  and  that  the  feelings  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  prelate  would  suffer,  a  number  of  the  Catholic  nobility  had  been 
summoned  to  attend  the  inquest.  His  accuser  made  her  appearanoe, 
and  the  moment  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  injured  and  innocent  bidiop, 
struck  with  remorse,  declared  tliat  the  charges  alleged  against  him 
were  false  and  malicious,  and  that  the  archbishop  was  a  holy  and  inno- 
cent man.  Kow  discomfited,  his  enemies,  still  thirsting  for  his  blood, 
arraigned  him  under  the  penal  statutes  of  the  day.  The  primate,  hercd- 
eally  persisting  in  the  faith,  was  recommitted  to  the  Tower,  under 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life.  The  malice  of  his  persecutors  con- 
tinued without  change.  While  in  the  Tower,  loaded  with  irons,  he 
was  forced  to  undergo  prolonged  suffering,  until  poison  terminated  his 
existence. 

A.D.  1598,  Edmund  Magauran,  the  successor  of  Kichard  Creagh, 
was  mortally  wounded,  near  Armagh,  while  engaged  in  hearing  the 
confession  of  a  dying  man.    See  diocese  of  Armagh. 

A.D.  1604,  Eedmond  O'Gallagher,  who  was  then  the  presiding 
bishop  of  Deny,  was  put  to  death.  While  traversing  along  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  his  diocese  and  attending  the  sick,  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  after  being  literally  mangled,  this  venerable 
prelate  died  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

A.D.  1611,  Cornelius  CDuane  and  Patrick  Loghran,  a  learned  and 
holy  priest,  suffered  martyrdom.  See  diocese  of  Down  and  Conner, 
where  the  acts  of  their  deaths  are  recorded. 

Otlier  prelat€i&  escaped  the  sword,  but  were  grievously  persecuted  or 
driven  into  exile.  Among  such  sufferers  are  named  Edmund  Tanner, 
bishop  of  Cork  and  Cloyne ;  Thomas  O'Hurley,  bishop  of  Ross ;  Ihad- 
deua  CFenral,  bishop  of  Clonfert ;  and  Hugh  Lacy,  bishop  of  LinMriek. 
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These  prelates  escaped  the  assassins  of  English  heresy  hj  sheltering 
themselves  in  the  caverns  of  the  mountains. 

Manrice  FitzQibbon,  the  predecessor  of  the  martyr  Dermot  O'Hnr- 
ley,  in  the  sees  of  Emly  and  Cashell,  became  an  exile  and  died  in  Spain, 
about  the  year  1580.  Nicholas  Skerrett,  archbishop .  of  Tuam,  after 
having  been  flogged  and  incarcerated,  withdrew  to  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal and  died  at  Lisbon  in  1583.  Peter  Power,  bishop  of  Ferns, 
became  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of  Compostella,  in  Spain,  and  died 
an  exile,  in  1587.  Thomas  Strong,  bishop  of  Ossory,  suffragan  to  the 
same  archbishop,  died  an  exile,  in  1601.  Moriarth  O'Brien,  bishop  of 
Emly,  died  in  prison,  at  Dublin,  in  1586.  Eichard  Brady,  a  Franciscan, 
and  bishop  of  Killmore,  after  having  been  a  long  time  imprisoned, 
maimed  and  tortured,  died  at  a  very  advanced  ago,  near  Multifemam, 
in  the  county  of  Westmeath. 

A.D.  1579,  while  Drury  was  deputy,  Fergal  Ward,  a  Franciscan, 
and  a  native  of  Tirconnel,  county  of  Donegal,  was  put  to  death  at 
Armagh.  Tliis  holy  religious  was  exceedingly  venerated  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  life,  and  the  labors  wliich  he  endured  in  exhorting  and 
animating  the  people  to  perseverance  in  the  ancient  faith  and  fortitude 
under  the  severe  trials  which  the  Almighty  permitted  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  church  of  Ireland. 

He  travelled  over  the  whole  province  of  Ulster,  visiting  in  particu- 
lar those  lonely  districts  in  which  the  congregations  were  scattered 
without  the  comforts  of  the  holy  sacrifice  or  the  graces  of  the  sacra- 
ments. While  on  his  journey  to  Armagh,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
persecutors,  and  after  having  been  flogged  with  gr^t  barbarity,  was  at 
length  suspended  from  the  branches  of  a  ti*ee  with  the  cincture  which 
they  separated  from  his  habit. 

A.Ty.  1579,  John  O'Dowda,  a  Franciscan,  was  discovered  by  his 
pursuers,  while  in  the  act  of  hearing  the  confessions  of  the  faithful  who 
inhabited  the  lonely  mountainous  regions  of  the  county  of  Mayo.  He 
was  offered  his  liberty,  with  an  assurance  of  ample  rewards,  if  he  would 
only  disclose  the  confessions  of  the  people.  The  refusal,  which  he  at 
once  gave,  served  only  the  more  to  inflame  the  vengeance  of  those 
implacable  persecutors.  Tliey  seized  the  cord  with  which  his  habit 
was  bound,  and  after  placing  it  around  his  head  near  the  temples,  forced 
and  screwed  it  with  such  violence,  by  means  of  an  instrument  used  for 
the  purpose,  that  his  eyes  burst  out  of  their  sockets,  and  in  this  frightful 
state  of  torture,  John  O'Dowda  expired  on  tlie  9th  of  June,  1579,  at  the 
abbey  of  Moyne,  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

In  thus  martyring  O'Dowda,  of  Moyne  abbey,  in  defence  of  the 
inviolability  of  that  sacred  tribunal,  the  heretics  of  England  have  con- 
tributed to  the  glory  of  the  Irish  church  another  John  Kepomucene, 


who  preferred  the  block  sooner  than  diadotfe  the  secsreto  imparted  ^d 
him  in  the  confessional.  It  is  high  time  that  ProteatantSi  ioBtead  of 
deriding  the  weakness  of  the  pious  Oatholic,  who  freqaents  this  holj 
practice,  should  begin  to  reflect  that  there  must  be  something  more 
than  human  in  an  institution  for  which  martyrs  have  generously  shed 
their  blood  rather  than  abuse  the  obligations  of  inviolable  secrecy  whiob 
it  imposes.    See  Moyne,  county  of  Mayo. 

A.D.  1580,  the  28th  of  March,  Daniel  O'Nielan,  a  lealona  and 
active  priest,  of  the  diocese  of  doyne,  suffered  martTrdom*  This  priest, 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  hospitality  and  attention  to  the  poor,  was 
put  to  death  in  a  manner  the  most  revolting  by  two  sateiliteB,  named 
Norris  and  Morgan,  who  had  the  command  of  the  northern  distriet  of 
the  county  of  Cork,  under  the  administration  of  Adam  Loftus.  Filled 
with  eolicitude  for  the  people,  this  apostolic  man  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  occasional  journeys  to  the  neighboring  villages  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  consolation  to  the  dying  and  tlie  afflicted.  He  was  at  length 
overtaken  by  the  bloodhounds  of  persecution,  and  conducted  under  a 
strong  military  guard  to  the  town  of  Ypughal.  Korris  and  Morgan, 
panting  for  his  blood,  refused  him  even  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
defence.  He  was  conducted  to  a  high  tower,  called  Trinity,  and  having 
fiostened  a  rope  around  his  waist  and  arms,  his  executioners  precipitated 
him  from  the  battlements.  The  rope  not  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the 
shock,  the  suffering  martyr  was  loft  a  mangled  corpse  on  the  ground. 
Nor  was  as  yet  the  fury  of  his  murderers  satiated ;  observing  signs  of  life 
still  remaining,  they  caused  him  to  be  caiTied  to  a  mill  not  far  distant, 
and  having  securM  him  with  chains  to  its  wheel,  they  allowed  it  to 
revolve  with  increased  velocit}",  until  the  body,  totally  disfigured  and 
lacerated,  no  longer  bad  the  appearance  of  a  human  being. 

A.D.  1580,  Daniel  O'Hanrichan,  Philip  O'Shea  and  Maurice  Scan- 
Ian,  three  aged  priests,  and  natives  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  suffenxl 
death  for  the  faith  during  this  year. 

The  labors  of  these  missionaries  were  not  confined  to  the  district  of 
Kerry.  During  the  lapse  of  thirty-tliree  years,  they  had  been  employed 
in  preaching  the  divine  word  and  administering  the  sacraments  in 
almost  every  county  throughout  Ireland.  At  length,  worn  down  with 
age  and  infirmity,  they  returned  to  tlieir  native  county,  and  during  the 
persecution  of  1580  were  prevailed  upon  to  take  shelter  in  the  town  of 
Lislaghton.  On  the  6th  of  April  in  that  year,  while  the  agents  of 
Elizabeth  were  scouring  the  country,  tliese  venerable  priests,  two  of 
whom  were  blind  with  age,  took  shelter  in  the  sanctuary,  and  while  in 
the  act  of  offering  themselves  to  their  God  and  praying  for  their 
enemies,  were  beheaded,  their  bodies  having  been  awfully  mangled  by 
the  soldiery. 


John  OT/Ochran,  Edmtod  Simmoiis  and  Donatua  O'Sonrke,  Fran- 
dacan  fiiare,  were  cruelly  torttired  and  put  to  death  in  the  convent  of 
Down  by  a  licentious  soldiery  under  the  command  of  a  military  officer, 
named  Bntton.  This  unfeeling  leader,  after  filling  the  country  with  dia^ 
may,  resolved  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  in  this  ancient  town.  On  hm 
approach  the  inhabitanta  fled  and  took  shelter  in  the  adjacent  country, 
while  tlie  clergy  were  besought  to  consult  for  their  safety  in  expectation 
of  better  days.  Britton  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  convent,  anxious 
to  enjoy  the  spoils  which  he  had  anticipated.  He  met  these  venerable 
fathers,  but  booty  there  was  not  to  be  obtained.  They  were  then  given 
up  to  the  military  as  a  holocaust  to  the  genius  of  persecution,  and 
having  undergone  a  variety  of  torture,  were  at  length  brought  out  into 
the  garden  and  strangled  from  the  branches  of  a  large  oak,  which  over- 
hung the  sanctuaiy. 

Maurice  Kinrehan,  parish  priest  of  Mullinahone,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  had,  in  company  with  great  numbers  of  his  congregation, 
been  obliged  to  flee  into  the  caverns  of  the  desolate  and  extensive 
mountain  of  Slievenamon,  while  Wallop,  at  the  time  treasurer  of  Ire- 
land, oflered  rewards  to  an  enormous  amount  for  his  apprehension. 
Spies  and  agents  were  employed ;  the  whole  country  was  scoured  by 
military  parties,  yet  the  object  of  tlieir  pursuit  found  means  to  escape 
their  vigilance.  At  length,  on  the  eve  of  all  saints,  while  engaged  in 
administenng  the  last  rites  of  the  church  to  the  dying,  he  was  arrested, 
and  was  being  conducted  towards  Clonmel.  The  officer  of  the  guard, 
named  Furrows,  dreading  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  people,  proposed 
to  have  his  victim  instantly  dispatched.  He  was  accordingly  tortured 
in  a  manner  the  most  inhuman.  At  length  his  head  having  beeiQ 
severed  from  his  body,  the  trunk  was  cut  up  into  fragments,  which  weie 
scattered  on  the  high  road,  while  his  head  was  carried  in  triumph  by 
his  executioners  to  Clonmel. 

Thadeus  Donald  and  John  Uanly,  both  Franciscans,  and  memben 
of  the  convent  of  Bantry,  became  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  persecutors 
about  tliis  period.  These  fathers  were  exceedingly  esteemed  for  their 
zeal  in  preaching  to  the  people,  and  had,  during  a  great  period  of  those 
^wftil  times,  accompanied  the  faithful  along  the  wild  and  almost  inao- 
cessible  shores  of  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland.  Having  had  businesa 
to  their  convent,  and  on  their  return  to  Bantry  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies.  The  constancy  of  these  holy  men  was  assailed  with- 
out success.  They  were  accordingly  brought  to  the  summit  of  a  steep 
rock,  which  hung  with  frightful  height  over  the  ocean,  and  having  been 
tied  back  to  back  with  their  own  cinctures,  they  were  cast  into  the 
waters  beneatli.     lliese  venerable  fathers  suffered  on  the  10th   of 
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JLD.  1884;  If oremb^  2l0t,  Qehiiy  (ycMliwiii,  .jWibftif  Boyla^'iMid 
bogii  OlCnllcenin,  were  hanged  aft  Jbnblfai.  •  !Dia  abbvl  irav  profindl^ 
ai  well  88  other  sees  in  Oonnanght,  the'bidioi^  of  Ms^o^  tlim'^rMa^ 
If  the  marQrhlom  of  Patrick  O'Nelj,  cm  the  oondiioii  of  Tea6maia§ 

tibe  Oatholic  faith.  .  :i' i 

AJ).  1694/  Eugene  MaeEgan,  a  pn<BBl|  doctor  of  .iheolbgf  ^ 
Mshop  elect  of  Boss,  was  cut  to  pieces.  •  .       ' 

Dermod  Mac  Creagh,  a  priest^  was  hanged  and  qBkrteved. 

Dominick  O'Galan,  a  lay  brother  of  die  Jesaft  oiidei^  WM  tapigqj 
lind  qoartered.  •     /  j        ^ 

Bernard  MacMoriarty,  a  priest,  dean  oiF  Aida|^  irahdeaeqil.  ff 
Clonmacnois,  a  gradnate  of  the  canon  law,  having  been  wgnnded  bj'  Ua 
heretical  captors  on  the  waj  to  Dublin,  died  in  a  prison  of  the  city*. 

Donatos  Mac  Cready,  having  been  first  tied  to  a  horse's  tail,  wia 
hanged  and  quartered. 

John  Mac  Connan,  a  priest,  was  hanged. 

Bernard  O'Oarolan,  whose  ears  were  cut  off,  was  afterwards 
strangled. 

Daniel  O'Hargan,  a  priest,  died  in  prison. 

Patrick  O^Dira,  a  priest^  was  hanged,  and  cat  to  pieces. 

Thomas  Geraldine,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Franciscaa  instt 
tote,  died  in  a  prison  of  Dublin  city,  where  his  obsequies  were  for  fodr 
days  celebrated  with  due  pomp,  and  interred  in  St  James's  cemetaryy 
near  the  remains  of  the  martyred  Cornelius  O'Devany,  bishop  of  Dowm 
— (O'SuLuvAir  Beabbe.) 

A.D.  1588,  John  O'MuUoy,  Oomelius  Dogherty,  and  Calfrid  Fanell, 
three  Franciscans,  had  distinguished  themselves,  and  at  length  became 
the  yictims  of  the  persecution.  They  had  spent  upwards  of  eight  yean 
in  traversing  the  motmtainous  parts  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  abiding 
particularly  in  the  imfrequented  districts  of  Carlow,  Wexford  and 
Wicklow,  to  which  the  people  had  been  driven  in  great  numbers  for 
shelter ;  they  proceeded  from  mountain  to  mountain,  celebrating  the 
divine  mysteries,  consoling  the  dying,  and  administering  the  holy  sacra- 
ments. Their  joumies  were  generally  performed  at  night,  and  as  the 
acts  of  their  order  state,  their  hed  wm  ihs  rock  qfihe  mountain,  whfle 
their  usual  earthly  comfort  consisted  in  serving  God  and  religion,  in  the 
midst  of  cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness.  Despite  the  dangers  with  which 
they  were  encompassed,  these  holy  men  dung  with .  the  affection  of 
parents  to  their  af&icted  countrymen — sharing  in  thdr  sufferings,  paiv 
taking  in  their  sormws,.  and  adhering  to  them,  until  they  had  at  length 
fSdlen  a  sacrifice  to  the  infuriated  malice  of  their  persecutors. 

Pursuing  their  journey  through  a  remote  district  of  the  Queen's 
eounty,  they  were  overtaken  by  some  cavalry,  bound  hand  and  fi>ot 
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aad  conveyed,  amidst  the  insults  of  a  savage  and  brutal  soldierji  to  the 
garrison  of  Abbeyleix.  "When  arrived  there,  they  were  put  on  the 
rack,  and  having  endured  its  tortures  for  a  considerable  time,  they  were 
ultimately  strangled,  bowelled  and  quartered.  Thus  did  they,  with  the 
spirit  and  fortitude  of  the  ancient  martyrs,  generously  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  support  of  the  ancient  religion  of  their  fathers.  Many  more  of 
the  Franciscans  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  their  faith  ;  among  them 
were  the  following : — 

A.D.  1565,  Eoger  Mac  Comguil,  of  the  convent  of  Armagh,  was 
flogged  to  death. 

A.D.  1569,  Daniel  Doolan,  of  the  convent  of  Toughal,  county  of 
Oork,  was  beheaded. 

A.D.  1579,  Thadeus  OTDaly,  of  the  convent  of  Askeaton,  county  of 
Limerick,  was  hanged,  bowelled,  and  quartered  at  limerick. 

A.D.  1582,  John  Conolly,  of  the  convent  of  Askeaton,  was  be- 
headed. 

In  the  same  year,  William,  of  the  same  convent,  was  hanged  and 
quartered. 

A.D.  1582,  Thadeus  O'Moran,  of  the  convent  of  Enniscorthy,  was 
flogged  and  strangled. 

In  the  same  year,  Felix  O'Hara  and  Henry  Delahoyde,  of  the  county 
of  Sligo,  were  hanged,  and  cut  in  quarters. 

Eoger  Donnellan,  Charles  Gtoran,  Peter  Chilian,  Patrick  CKenna, 
Boger  O'Henlan  and  John  Pillan,  of  various  convents,  in  the  province 
of  Leinster,were  incarcerated  during  this  year,  in  Dublin,  where  they 
died. 

A.D.  1588,  Dermod  O'Mulroney,  of  the  convent  of  Gkdbally,  county 
of  Limerick,  was  beheaded. 

In  the  same  year,  Thadeus  CBoyle,  of  the  convent  of  Donegal,  was 
beheaded  and  mangled. 

In  the  same  year,  Patrick  Brady,  of  the  convent  of  Monaghan,  was 
put  to  the  torture,  and  beheaded. 

A.D.  1589,  Donatus  O'Muirhily,  of  the  convent  of  Irrela^,  county^ 
Eeny,  like  unto  St.  Stephen,  proto-inartyr,  was  stoned  to  death. 

A.D.  1590,  Mathew  O'Leyn,  of  the  convent  of  Kilkenny,  was  tor- 
tured and  beheaded. 

A.D.  1691,  Terence  Magennis,  Manus  OTedling,  and  OgeMac 
Laughlin,  of  the  convent  of  Multifemam  (Westmeath),  were  confined 
in  the  prison  of  Ballybay,  and  afterwards  in  Dublin,  where  they  died. 

A.D.  1608,  September  27th,  Felim  MacDevit  sufiTered  death  for  his 
faith,  at  Lifibrd.  Having  rejected  the  proffered  advantages  of  defec-' 
ticm  fix>m  the  Catholic  church,  he  was  hanged  and  quartered,  his  heart 
iraa  taken  and  thrown  into  the  ire,  as  were  abo  hin  entraib  and 


•iMbmen.   He  ^red,  implannc  ib^  VfH^m'<4i:Ami QnlMim^Hkt 
mire  pr^seat,  wd  uiigiiig  the  eTpryUfwaeyt  Ufve  ^i^HfMki  ia  faftWRg^ 
nd  to  hb  life.    While  luitQiti^Vffl,pjPQio0e#^ 
tenor  into  the  persecutors.  :-::;».    '  .     ::;; 

At  the  same  time,  JohaO'GUbal^  luMfv^  ^j*^ 

the  royal  sapremacy,  was  condemnsAft?  endwe  irsiiailir.  4Mt)k  JQ| 
chaplain,  wha  was  offered  hia  liberty  apd, :  ^^M wtio»l  pnCRMinto^lll 
the  usual  terms,  was  hanged  and  quartered.  .   .vi 

AJD.  1615,  Bernard  and  Arthur  O'lreO^iBoderick  J»d.a«fl^ 
O'Oahan,  Alexander  Mac  Soarley,  and  Lewis  O'LayerlgfV  ft.piJisl^.lgM 
put  upon  iheir  trial  for  high  treason^  and  poiivieted:  en  the  .teatim<qiQr  ef 
an  infamous  gambler,  whom  the  yiceroy,  Arthur  Chiobester,  Uontiag  aitl 
•p  much  for  their  blood  as  for  their  eetatesi  ^bomed  to  dp,  tjbe  work  of 
carnage  and.  pUvidfr.  The  jury:  w|s  o^inposed'of  Ex^liab  and  8e9JMk 
Ivereticsi  wh^se  propertiea  were  also  situated  ia  Ulster,  and  to  wliom  the 
vicinity  of  those  Catholic  nobles  was  a  subject  of  alarm  and  inqi^etodw 
Ihe  jury,  mthont  delay,  found  them  guilty. 

James  L,  king  of  England,  to  whom  the  fact  of  their  convictioB  w«f^ 
made  known  by  the  idi^eray,  replied,  that  their  lives  would  be  re|»rieTed 
if  they  consented  to  abjure  the  Catholic  £uth,  and  embrace  the  i^l^p(6|( 
of.  the  state.  These  victims  of  Chichester'^  iniquity,  having  rejected 
the  base  terms  of  the  king,  prepared  for  death,  their  felbw-suffi^rer,  tte 
priest,  giving  them  sacramental  absolution.  They  were,  aocordiqg  to 
their  sentence,  hanged,  quartered,  and  their  entrails  cast  into  the  fire. 

At  the  same  time,  Patrick  O'Moore  and  Conatus  O'Keenan,  a  i»ie4i 
charged  with  a  similar  offence  of  high  treason,  underwent  the  saoakS 
fate. — O'SunivAN  Bsasss. 

A.D.  1633,  Arthur  Mac  Gteoghegan,  a  Dominican  of  the  convent  of 
HuUingar,  was  crowned  with  martyrdom.  Having  finished  hia  studies 
in  Spain,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  country  having  been  arrested 
and  imprisoned  at  London,  he  endured  many  injuries)  and  accused 
of  high  treason,  as  was  the  custom^  (as  if  a  £EtIse  charge  preferred  by  the 
fell  enemies  of  the  Catholic  church  would  deprive  him  of  the  glory  of 
laying  down  his  life  for  the  faith,)  tried  and  convicted-— was  at  lengt)i 
led  to  the  scaffold,  making  thereon  a  profession  of  his  belief  and  of  the 
religious  order  to  which  he  belonged — ^hanged,  and  cut  in  pieces  while 
half  dead,  and  his  entrails  burned^  It  is  related,  that  while  the  execu- 
tioner was  holding  forth  his  heart  to  Uie  people,  and  was  about  to 
exclaim  ^^ Behold  the  heart  of  a  traitor!"  that  he  turned  his  eyes 
towards  this  fun^tipnary,  and  spat  upon  him.  A  youth  who  was 
standing  by  while  the  executioner  was  casting  hia  bowels,  into  a  Atb^ 
perceiving  the  liver  of  the  mar^,  threw  it  in  with  aalaff  whiqh  !# 
held.  MuL  ratired^  execratinii  thA  mJiMnn  laf  ther  maEtn!X  1^  mmgmQmtAgmm 
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liand  immediately  trembled,  and  a  violent  pain  or  colic  having  seized 
tihe  youth,  he  involuntarily  cast  himself  into  a  neighboring  pit.  Some 
women,  of  whom  one  was  a  heretic,  having  approached  the  place  of 
execution,  perceived  a  delightful  fragrance,  and  a  German,  who  was  a 
manufacturer  of  those  articles  which  females  use  in  decorating  their . 
features,  perceived  also  this  delicious  odor.  Falkland,  who  was  deputy 
of  Ireland,  and  one  of  his  judges,  acknowledged  that  he  was  punished 
on  account  of  this  holy  martyr. — ^De  Buboo,  bishop  of  Ossory. 

A.D.  1637,  the  venerable  John  (yMannin,  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Dominic,  at  Deny,  a  faithful  observer  of  discipline,  was  in  the  habit  of 
fearlessly  wearing  the  costume  of  his  order  before  the  heretics ;  at 
length  arraigned,  he  was  proffered  ample  rewards  if  he  abjured  the 
Catholic  religion ;  both  rewards  and  torments  were  despised,  while  he 
openly  professed  his  faith.  27ie  virtue  of  the  rack,  was  tried  upon  him, 
twice  or  thrice  a  week,  with  a  view  of  subduing  his  constancy,  but 
without  success.  Being  at  length  raised  on  a  gibbet,  and  allowed  to 
fall  suddenly,  his  back  was  broken,  on  which  a  bunch  remained  imtil 
his  death. 

A.D.  1641,  the  illustrious  and  most  reverend  Soche  Mac  6ec»;cliPgan, 
of  the  convent  of  MuUingar,  a  master  of  theology,  prior  provincial  of 
Ireland,  and  bishop  of  Kildare,  worn  out  with  age  and  sorrow,  having 
endured  much  trials  and  persecution  from  tlie  heretics,  at  length  yielded 
his  spirit  to  his  Creator. 

A.D.  1641,  March  23,  Peter  O'Higgin,  of  the  Dominican  convent 
of  Dublin,  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  suffered  privation, 
was  at  length  hanged  at  Dublin,  though  his  innocence  was  defended  by 
the  adversaries  of  our  faith.  While  in  prison,  he  was  enabled  to  have 
the  benefit  of  sacramental  absolution  from  the  prior  of  the  order,  who 
used  to  obtaia  admission  in  disguise.  His  constancy  under  torture,  and 
the  joy  beaming  in  his  countenance,  moved  many  of  the  Protestants  to 
tears  and  siglis ;  while  others  who  were  still  more  maddened,  vented 
their  spleen  on  his  dead  body,  exposing  it  to  ridicule,  and  denying  it 
burial  within  the  city.  While  it  was  being  conducted  outside  the  gates, 
the  head  was  broken  by  the  blow  of  a  musket,  and  other  insults  were 
offered  to  his  remains. 

In  the  same  year,  Peter  O'Higgin,  prior  of  Naas,  in  Eildare,  obtained 
the  reward  of  his  constancy  in  the  feith.  Peter  was  an  admirable 
preaeher,  and  was  accused  of  dogmatizing  against  the  established 
heresy.  Having  been  for  some  time  kept  in  prison,  and  there  being  no 
proof  by  which  he  could  be  convicted  of  a  capital  offence  against  the 
laws,  he  was  promised  liberty  and  preferment  if  he  only  spumed  the 
Catholic  faith  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Protestant  England.  On 
Ae  morning  of  the  day  which  was  to*b«  Ub  last  in  lUs  life,  a  messenger 
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was  despatched  by  the  deputy  to  his  prison,  offering  acceptable  terms, 
but  the  holy  sufferer  was  intrepid,  and  wary  as  the  serpent  in  replying 
to  the  person  who  conveyed  the  message.  ^^  Let  the  deputy,''  said  he, 
'^  deign  to  send  me  an  autograph  of  his  promise,  leaving  me  the  option 
of  clioosiug  life  or  its  surrender,  that  at  least  the  present  foar  of  death 
may  exculpate  me."  The  deputy  imagining  that  the  constancy  of  the 
sufferer  was  shaken,  sent  the  autograph  as  desired,  and  when  ascending 
the  scaffold  it  was  stretched  to  the  father,  who,  with  a  smile  *  in  his 
countenance,  received  It — the  heretics  are  m  ecstacies  of  delight,  while 
the  Catholics  are  blushing  already  for  the  scandal  that  would  ensue, 
were  the  terms  of  the  government  accepted.  Holding  the  paper  in  his 
hand,  he  openly  assailed  the  injustice  of  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  reproached  the  judge  with  pronouncing  an  iniquitous  sentence, 
and  addressed  the  Catholics  in  the  following  words :  "  Dearest  friends 
and  children  of  the  holy  Homan  church,  since  I  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  privati6n,  contumely,  and  the  horrors  of  a  fetid 
prison  have  been  my  lot,  and  the  absence  of  a  crime  rendered  my  mar- 
tyrdom matter  of  doubt.  The  cause,  not  the  pain,  makes  the  martyr. 
A  provident  Qod  and  the  all-powerful  pFOtector  of  innocence,  disposing 
all  things  sweetly,  has  so  managed,  that  although  I  have  been  accused 
with  legal  infractions,  this  day  condemned  as  I  am  to  death,  behold  the 
authentic  instrument  of  my  innocence ;  the  guaranty  of  freedom  and 
vice-royal  preferment  should  I  swerve  from  the  Catholic  religion.  I 
call  God  and  men  to  witness  that  I  despise  those  offers,  and  that  I  do 
willingly  and  joyfully  embrace  this  struggle  for  my  faith."  Having  so 
said,  and  having  returned  the  autograph,  he  ordered  the  executioner 
to  do  his  duty.  Uttering  a  deep  sigh,  and  giving  "  thanks  "  to  Grod  who 
gave  him  constancy  to  persevere,  he  departed,  having  baffled  the  cun- 
ning of  the  viceroy  and  confounded  the  expectations  of  the  heretics. 
This  holy  martyr  of  our  church  is  diflerent  from  the  former  sufferer  in 
the  cause  of  faith,  as  De  Burgo  shews. 

A.D.  1642,  Father  Stephen  Petit,  while  he  was  animating  tlie 
Catholics,  and  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  warfare  consulting  for  their 
eternal  salvation,  discharging  with  great  credit  the  functions  of  con- 
fessor and  preacher,  was  shot  by  the  heretics. 

Stephen  Petit  belonged  to  the  Dominican  convent  of  MuUingar. 
He  was  observed  by  the  Puritan  rebels,  while  in  the  act  of  confessing  a 
soldier.  Having  received  the  sacraments,  he  died  next  day  of  his 
wound. 

A.D.  1642,  about  the  same  time,  Kaymund  Keoghe,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Dominick,  was  put  to  death  in  hatred  of  his  faith. 

A.D.  1642,  Cormac  Egan,  a  lay  brother  of  tlie  order,  was  hanged. 

A.D.  1647,  September  15%  Sichard  Barry,  a  Dominicauy  prior 


of  the  province  of  Munster,  and  a  preacher-generali  has  adorned  his 
iaith  and  the  Irish  church,  to  which  he  belonged,  by  a  cmel  martjrdoml 

A  number  of  persons,  with  many  ecclesiastics,  having  taken  shelter 
in  tlie  great  church  on  the  rock  of  St.  Patrick  (Cashell,  as  it  was  then 
called,)  where  they  resolved  to  defend  the  sacred  ornaments  of  the 
altars  and  some  moveable  effects,  it  was  besieged  by  Morgan  O'Brien, 
baron  of  Inchequin,  a  matricide,  and  a  man  whose  hands  were  stained 
with  tlie  blood  of  many  illustrious  ecclesiastics ;  having  at  length  sno- 
ceeded,  not,  however  without  loss  on  both  sides,  as  about  eight  hundred 
were  slain,  and  all  the  ecclesiastics  put  to  the  sword.  Bichard  Barry 
was  reserved  for  a  more  arduous  conflict. 

A  captain,  the  first  to  enter  the  church,  beholding  Richard  Barry, 
addressed  him  as  follows :  ^'  I  promise  you  protection  if  you  cast  off 
that  garment  (for  he  wore  his  habit),  so  odious  to  us,  and  which  excites 
our  indignation  as  well  as  vengeance."  The  father  replied,  "  This  habit 
represents  the  life  and  passion  of  my  Saviour,  and  is  also  the  banner  ci 
that  spiritual  warfare  in  which  I  have  engaged  from  my  youth,  and 
which  I  am  now  unwilling  to  abdicate."  The  promises  as  well  as 
threats  of  the  captain  being  Rejected  and  scorned,  Barry  was  handed 
over  to  the  soldiery,  who  at  first  buffeted  him,  spitting  upon  the  vene- 
rable martyr,  and  offering  other  insults  and  contumely.  Again,  having 
tied  him  to  a  chair,  a  slow  fire  was  applied  to  his  legs  and  thighs,  in 
which  torture  he  continued  about  two  hours,  the  blood  bursting  through 
the  pores,  and  his  eyes  beaming  rays  of  light  towards  heaven*;  his 
death  was  at  length  accelerated,  a  sword  having  been  driven  through 
him  from  side  to  side. 

A  pious  nun,  and  a  tertiary  of  the  Dominican  order,  sought  his 
body,  and  having  found  it,  announced  the  fact  to  the  vicar-general.  On 
the  fourth  day,  the  soldiers  having  retired,  the  vicar-general,  accoxli- 
panied  by  the  clergy  who  survived,  and  the  people,  together  withHeniy 
O'Cullenan,  notary  apostolic,  visited  the  body  of  the  martyr.  All 
recognise  the  vestiges  of  his  passion ;  his  feet  and  legs  roasted  with  the 
fire,  and  the  wounds  of  his  sides  still  gushing  fountains  of  fresh  and 
pure  blood.  Having  fonned  in  procession,  the  body  was  conveyed  to 
the  convent  of  his  order,  where  it  was  deposited,  while  they  entoned 
over  it  the  "  Te  Deum." 

A.D.  1610,  John  de  Burgo,  a  nobleman,  was  condemned  to  death 
for  having  harbored  a  priest  who  celebrated  the  divine  mysteries  in  hu 
mansion ;  his  property  was  entirely  confiscated.  De  Burgo  lived  a  holy 
life,  and  died  in  a  manner  corresponding  with  it.  Having  been  offered 
a  restoration  of  his  property,  and  also  his  life,  should  he  only  eonform 
to  heresy,  the  intrepid  soldier  of  Christ  4^1ied,  ^^  that  he  preferred  a 
beavedy  to  an  earthly  estate."     - 
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A.D.  1648,  the  convent  of  Eillmallock,  connfy  of  limerick, 
lieen  stormed  by  the  heretics,  Gerald  Gteraldine,  a  clerk,  and  Dayid 
Fox,  a  lay  brother,  while  on  their  knees,  and  their  rosaries  suspended 
firom  their  nocks,  in  expectation  of  death,  pierced  with  swords,  and  left 
weltering  in  their  blood,  were  at  length  shot  by  the  soldiery. 

The  other  inmates  escaped,  thns  disappointing  the  rabid  soldiers, 
iriio  attacked  the  convent  at  night,  in  order  to  surprise  the  fathers,  and 
gloat  over  their  sufferings. 

A.D.  1648,  about  the  same  time,  Peter  Costello,  a  Dominican  of  the 
ITrlare  monastery,  county  Mayo,  was  pierced  with  a  sword,  tiiuBS 
yielding  liis  soul  to  his  Redeemer. 

About  the  same  year,  Gerald  Dillon,  of  the  same  convent,  finished 
his  life  in  prison  through  hunger  and  privation. 

A.D.  1648,  Donald  O'Naghten,  a  lay  brother  of  tlie  Dominican 
convent  of  Boscommon,  having  been  flogged,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Bword. 

A.D.  1649,  James  O'Seilly,  an  eminent  theologian,  an  eloquent 
orator,  and  a  poet,  on  his  way  from  the  convent  of  Waterford  to  Clon- 
mel,  fell  in  with  the  Cromwellian  soldiers,  having  his  rosary  in  his 
hand.  Being  interrogated  by  the  fanatics,  he  replied,  '^  I  am  a  priest, 
a  religious,  though  an  unworthy  one,  of  the  order  of  St  Dominick.  I 
have  strayed  and  met  with  you  ;  I  am  a  Christian,  a  Roman  Catholic ;  as 
I  lived,  I  shall  die,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God."  Immediately  attacked ; 
his  execution,  which  he  bore  with  fortitude  and  patience,  continued  an 
hour.  Repeating  the  sacred  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  and  invoking 
the  intercession  of  St.  Dominic  and  otlicr  saints,  the  sword  at  length 
put  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 

A.D.  1649,  Dominick  Dillon,  distinguished  alike  by  birth  and 
virtue,  prior  of  the  convent  of  Urlare,  county  of  Mayo,  having  been 
appointed  preacher  to  the  Irish  Catholic  forces  by  the  nuncio  Rinuccini, 
was  cruelly  put  to  death  at  Drogheda,  when  that  city  was  captured  by 
Cromwell.  At  the  same  time  Richard  Oveton,  sub-prior  of  the  convent 
of  Atliy,  having  also  taken  refuge  in  that  city,  suffered  death.  They 
were  both  beheaded  in  presence  of  the  Cromwellian  troops  in  detesta- 
tion of  their  faith  and  their  religious  calling. 

A.D.  1650,  Miler  Magrath,  alias  Michael  a  Rosario,  of  the  convent 
of  Clonmel,  having  been  arrested  while  administering  sacraments  to  a 
dying  person,  was  immediately  sentenced  to  the  gallows.  He  placidly 
underwent  his  fate,  giving  thanks  to  Gt)d.  When  captured,  the  sacred 
pix  was  found  in  his  hand. 

A.D.  1661,  Ambrose  O'Cahill,  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Cork, 
an  admirable  preacher,  having  met  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  immediately 
recognized  as  a  religious,  was   cut  into  pieces.    His  members  weze 


scattered  in  dilferent  places,  as  if  intended  to  become  the  prey  of 
ravens. 

A.D.  1651,  the  illustrious  Terence  Albert  0*Brien,  bishop  of  Emly, 
was  put  to  death.    See  diocese  of  Emly. 

A.D.  1651,  James  Wolfe,  a  Dominican,  a  preacher-general,  vene- 
rable in  years,  and  a  native  of  Limerick,  was  arrested  by  the  Cromwel- 
lian  soldiery,  and  without  delay  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  When 
about  to  be  launched  into  eternity,  he  joyfully  exclaimed,  "We  are 
made  a  spectacle  to  God,  to  his  angels  and  to  men — ^to  God,"  said  he, 
"  that  we  may  give  him  glory ;  to  angels,  that  we  may  afford  them 
joy ;  and  to  men,  that  we  may  give  them  sport."  Having  so  said,  he 
consummated  his  sacrifice. 

James  Wolfe  was  a  grave  and  prudent  man,  many  years  prior  and 
preacher-general  of  the  convent  of  Limerick,  from  which  he  was  absent 
during  the  siege.  When  it  was  taken  and  the  ecclesiastics  put  to  the 
sword,  Wolfe,  solicitous  of  the  salvation  of  souls  and  of  consoling  the 
Catholics,  privately  reached  the  city,  and  after  eight  days  was  betrayed 
and  delivered  over  to  the  heretics. 

The  heroic  conduct  of  his  companion  and  fellow-martyr,  John 
Collins,  of  the  same  convent,  is  entitled  to  notice. 

While  the  fortress  of  Bunraty  was  besieged  by  the  Catholic  troops, 
in  the  presence  of  the  nimcio,  many  bishops  and  of  the  whole  army, 
this  father  preceded  the  troops,  carrying  the  crucifix  and  also  in  the 
habit  of  his  order.  He  irritated  the  Cromwellians,  while  encouraging 
the  Catholic  soldiers  to  contend  for  their  altars  and  their  homes ;  though 
many  bullets  were  discharged  at  his  person,  which  is  represented  as 
diminutive  and  contemptible,  he  escaped  intact,  still  preceding  the 
assailants,  until  the  Cromwellians  were  forced  to^  surrender.  He  as- 
sumed the  province  of  exploring  the  positions  of  the  heretical  forces,  so 
that  he  could  be  of  service  to  the  Catholic  cause  by  his  observations 
and  counsel.  But  in  so  doing,  he  exasperated  the  Cromwellians  so 
much  that  he  was  proscribed  and  placed  beyond  the  hope  of  favor  or 
mercy.  Being  at  last  arrested  and  recognised  by  the  persecutors,  who 
provided  a  portrait  of  his  figure,  he  was  put  to  a  glorious  death  after  a 
long  disputation  with  his  captors. 

A.D.  1651,  Laurence  OTerrall,  a  professed  member  of  the  Domini- 
can convent  of  Longford,  and  Bernard  OTerrall,  a  preacher-general, 
suffered  death  for  the  faith.  They  were,  while  in  prayer,  both  arrested 
at  Longford,  in  the  church  of  their  convent,  early  in  the  morning.  The 
satellites  of  the  government,  entering  the  church,  inflicted  on  Bernard 
more  than  twenty-four  mortal  wounds,  and  yet  before  he  expired,  he 
received  the  last  rites  of  religion,  as  he  had  predicted. 

Laurence  was  hurried  before  the  governor,  who  leec^nised  him,  and 
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who  at  the  same  time  sentenced  him  to  be  gibbetted,  becanaei  for  the 
sake  of  his  faith  and  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  nuncio,  he  adher^ 
to  the  confederate  army.  The  day  after  being  led  to  the  plaee  of 
execution,  the  tyrant,  in  deference  to  some  persoasiany  granted  him 
three  days — ^a  favor  which  was  no  by  means  agreeable  to  the  seiyant  of 
Christ,  as  he  chided  the  mediators,  and  as  he  sought  the  Almighty  not 
to  suffer  the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  be  snatched  from  him  or  delayed. 
At  length  the  hour  for  his  immolation  arrived,  he  addressed  the  Catho- 
lics in  consoling  terms,  and  inveighed  with  such  eloquence,  force  and 
argument  against  the  established  heresy,  that  the  governor,  overcome 
with  confusion,  ordered  silence  to  be  imposed  by  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.  Then  the  martyr,  bidding  farewell  to  the  people,  and  adjust- 
ing his  rosary  about  his  neck,  and'  holding  a  crucifix,  quietly  fixed  his 
hands  under  a  scapular  which  he  wore,  and  then  presented  himself  to 
the  hangman,  by  whom  he  was  suspended,  and  while  left  in  that  state, 
raising  both  hands  from  the  scapular,  he  held  up  the  cross  as  a  trophy 
of  his  victory.  The  governor,  as  well  as  the  people,  struck  with  the 
prodigy,  ordered  that  the  body  should  be  honorably  taken  down,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  permission  to  the  clergy  and  people  to  celebrate  his 
obsequies  in  a  public  and  solemn  manner. 

A.D.  1651,  father  William  O'Conner,  of  the  Dominican  convent  of 
Clonmel,  a  man  acceptable  to  God  and  his  neighbor,  was  arrested  by 
the  heretics,  and  having  endured  many  insults,  was  stripped  of  his  gar- 
ment and  ended  his  life  with  the  sword. 

A.D.  1651,  Thomas  O'lliggin,  of  the  convent  of  Clonmel,  was 
arrested,  thrown  into  prison,  and  at  length  sentenced  to  the  gibbet, 
obtained  the  palm  of  victory. 

A.D.  1651,  Vincent  Gerald  Dillon,  of  the  convent  of  Athenry,  was 
imprisoned  at  York  for  the  faith.  After  much  suffering  through  him- 
ger,  squalor  and  other  privation,  he  obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Stephen  Petit,  of  the  same  convent,  while  hearing  the  confession  of 
a  CathDlic  soldier,  was  shot  by  the  heretics ;  thus  reacliing  the  goal. 

James  Moran,  of  the  same  convent,  a  lay  brother,  Dominick  Black 
and  Richard  Hovedon,  also  members  of  Athenry,  were  offered  as  happy 
victims  to  their  Redeemer. 

A.D.  1652,  John  O'CuUen,  of  the  convent  of  Athenry,  the  model  of 
discipline  and  religion,  much  devoted  to  prayer  and  fasting,  altliough 
of  infirm  health,  and  who  learned  almost  all  the  sciences  without  the 
assistance  of  a  preceptor,  refuted  the  heresies  of  the  day,  consoled  the 
Catholics,  and  shunned  no  danger  in  asserting  the  authority  of  the 
apostolic  see.  Being  at  last  captured  by  the  heretics,  he  cheerfully  sur- 
rendered his  life  for  Christ.  His  head  was  severed  from  the  body  and 
fixed  on  a  spike,  as  a  trophy  to  the  persecatora. 


A.D.  1652|  Kdmund  O'Beime,  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Bos- 
common,  twice  sub-prior  of  that  honsei  encountering  perils  for  his  faith, 
his  country,  and  for  the  honor  of  the  apostolic  see,  and,  therefore^ 
particularly  motrked  out  by  the  sectaries,  at  length  was  captured. 
Having  been  stabbed  with  swords  and  halberds,  and  besides  shot,  poiv 
pled  the  sincerity  of  his  zeal  with  his  blood. 

A.D.  1653,  Eaymond  Keoghy,  of  the  same  convent,  having  beeii 
captured,  was  put  to  death  in  detestation  of  the  faith. 

In  the  same  year,  sister  Honoria  de  Burgo  sealed  her  virginity  with 
the  purple  of  martyrdom.  She  was  descended  of  I&chard,  lord  of 
Lower  Connaught,  (Mayo),  When  fourteen  years  of  age,  she  put  on 
the  habit  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Dominick,  having  received  it  from 
Thadeus  O'Duane,  provincial  of  Ireland.  Having  erected  a  nunnery 
near  the  convent  of  Burrishool,  in  Idiayo,  she  there  lived  a  very  holy 
life,  without,  as  is  said,  the  commission  of  a  mortal  sin  during  her  life. 

Her  life  in  danger  from  hunger,  as  well  as  that  of  her  sister  noQ, 
Honoria  Magaen,  who  could  not  be  separated  from  her  in  life  or  in 
death,  and  having  implored,  as  their  only  succor,  that  of  the  spouse  of 
their  immortal  souls,  a  young  stranger  (supposed  to  have  been  an  angel) 
came  to  the  gate  with  an  abundance  of  provision. 

The  religious  of  Ireland  having  been  dispersed  in  the  last  persecution 
of  Cromwell,  this  pious  virgin,  with  her  companion  Honoria,  attended 
by  a  servant-maid,  withdrew  to  the  island  of  AH  Saints,  in  Lough-ree^ 
was  at  length  captured  by  the  sectaries  and  stripped  of  all  their  goods, 
nay,  their  clothes,  in  the  month  of  February.  Honoria  was  nidely 
thrown  into  a  boat,  by  which  tlifee  of  her  ribs  were  broken,  and  by 
which  her  existence  was  ended.  The  faithful  maid  conveyed  her  to 
the  convent  of  Burishool,  in  compliance  with  her  request.  Having  gone 
out  in  search  of  Honoria  Magaen,  who  was  left  behind  in  a  wood,  on 
her  return  she  found  Honoria  de  Burgo  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  though 
sleeping  in  the  Lord. 

Honoria  Magaen  was  also  stripped  of  her  garments  by  barbarian 
soldiers,  and  having  received  many  woimds,  being,  moreover,  younger 
than  her  companion,  and  dreading  the  loss  of  her  chastity  more  thazi 
life,  she  strove  to  escape  into  a  neighboring  wood  and  there  concealed 
herself  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  where  she  was  found  peris&ed  with 
cold.  She  was  also  conveyed  to  Burrishool,  and  interred  with  Honoria 
de  Burgo. 

A.D.  1653,  Thadeus  Moriarty,  prior  of  the  convent  of  Iralee,  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He  spared  no  labor  in  defending  tho 
orthodox  religion  and  in  maintaining  tho  supremacy  of  the  holy  see. 
While  the  persecution  was  raging,  he  was  offered  liberty  to  depart  the 
kingdom,  but  he  deemed  his  pxawaoe  aeoeew7  tturoogh  compaasioa  for 


Hie  OatholicB.  HaTixig  b^eu  srre6ted  HaH  febnVBycd  ta  l^brttef ^  be 
iTflB  sentenced  to  be  banged.  Hsviiq^  Moenddd  the  iihitftAB,'Ks  ad- 
dfoned  the  Oatholics  in  terms  of  eonootetlbn  io  ttem  inid  detetofetton 
to  the  heretics.  He  yidded  his  soul  to  God,  the  fieetaifes  IhttudVte 
swarding  him  the  crown  of  martjrrdonL 

•  He  suffered  on  the  ISth  of  October,  in  this  year.  It  is  ahgdiir 
tfiat  the  heretics  themselTes  placed,  day  and  ti^^t,  a  wMdt  over  his 
tomb,  lest  his  remains  would  be  remored. 

A  J).  1668,  Brother  Benard  O'Eelly,  of  the  eonvetit  of  Soaeitmmion, 
baving  endored  imprisonment  and  irons,  and  cMnpdhd  to  seU,  iSbjhof^ 
J^vation,  the  garment  with  which  he  was  clad,  senteneed  iSo  death  at 
Galway ,  bravely  surrendered  his  life  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
.  A«D.  1664,  Hugh  ICacOoill,  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  BatSibran, 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  a  man  of  literature,  modesty  and  innocence  of 
liib,  and  master  of  novices,  prompted  by  zeal,  spontaneously  arrived  at 
Waterford  to  console  the  Catholics  surrounded  with  danger  to  l3ieir 
eternal  welikre,  fi^eely  professed  himself  a  priest  and  a  religious.  He 
was  seised  by  the  heretics  and  condemned  to  be  hanged.  Standing  m 
the  platform  of  the  gallows,  he  addressed  to  the  bystanders  words  y^A 
sunk  into  the  very  flesh  of  the  sectaries.  The  Oatholics  gave  him  tea 
honorable  interment 

A.D.  1666,  Jobn  Flaverly,  of  the  convent  of  Oolerdne,  prior  of  lliat 
house,  was  cart  into  a  river  and  stoned  by  tbe  barbarous  soldiery  of 
Cromwell. 

In  the  same  year,  James  O'Beilly,  of  the  same  convent,  was  flogged 
to  death  by  the  soldiers  of  Puritan  England. 

A.D.  1667,  John  O'Laighlin,  prior  of  Deny,  having  suffered  all  the 
privations  of  imprisonment  and  want,  was  offered  preferment  if  he 
would  abandon  the  Catholic  religion.  He  was  strangled  and  his  head 
severed  from  his  body,  having  thus  earned  the  crown  of  the  martyr. 

A.D.  1660.  Father  Gregory  French,  of  the  Dominican  convent  of 
Galway,  was  driven  into  erile  when  that  city  was  captured  by  the 
Oomwellians.  He  set  out  for  Italy,  the  country  in  which  he  pursued 
his  studies,  and  died  there  an  exile. 

A.D.  1664,  Christopher  OTerrall,  of  the  convent  of  Dublin,  Domi- 
nican, died.  He  studied  at  Louvain,  and  having  returned  to  Dublin  he 
became  prior,  and  had  been  a  pious,  diligent  and  prudent  confessor. 
He  and  the  provincial,  John  Chart,  were  thrown  into  prison  because 
they  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  See.  Christopher  was 
detained  in  the  dungeon  three  years,  without  the  use  of  a  bed ;  he 
reposed  his  frame  on  the  cold  earth.  The  rats  frequently  gnawed  his 
feet  Christopher  OTerrall  bore  a  singular  veneration  towarda  Haryi 
the  holy  and  inunaonlate.  ttodier' of  God: 
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About  the  same  time,  Arthar  Pantiy  of  iJiie  same  convent|  was  incaj> 
•cerated  at  Dublin,  for  no  other  crime  tfasn  maintainiDg  the  pontifical 
authority  of  the  successor  of  St  Peter.  He  died  in  exile,  at  Seville,  in 
Spain. 

A.D.  1665,  BaTmond  O'Moore,  of  the  same  convent,  a  descendant 
of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  O'Morradh,  died  in  prison.  He  studied 
with  great  applause  in  Spain,  and  having  returned  to  Dublin,  was 
thrust  into  prison,  where  he  spent  three  years  under  the  same  afflictions 
as  his  brethren  aforesaid,  for  the  same  offence  of  maintaining  the  unity 
of  the  church  in  its  visible,  supreme,  and  infallible  head.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  year  he  was  called  to  enjoy  a  kingdom  in  which  there  is  no 
persecution. 

A.D.  1666,  died  William  de  Burgo,  of  the  house  of  Iserkelly,  county 
Galway,  and  of  the  convent  of  Athenry ;  was  driven  into  exile  in  the 
year  1650,  when  Cromwell  and  his  Puritans  overran  and  ravaged  the 
kingdom.  He  sojourned  in  a  French  monastery  called  Yanne,  where 
he  died. 

A.D.  1665,  died  John  OTahy,  of  the  convent  of  Athenry,  a  man  of 
mortification  and  a  model  of  piety,  master  of  students  and  lector  of  the- 
ology, and  much  revered  by  the  Catholics.  "Whenever  he  travelled,  he 
went  on  foot.  The  kingdom  having  been  ravaged,  and  religion  left  pros- 
trate, he  was  forced  into  exile  about  the  year  1652.  He  set  out  for  Italy, 
and  lived  at  Viterbo,  where  he  died. 

A.D.  1680,  Mark  Bamewal,  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Dublin, 
having  studied  in  Portugal  with  great  merit,  returned  to  Dublin,  where 
he  preached  and  instructed,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  people.  The 
persecution  again  renewed,  drove  him  into  Portugal,  where  he  died  as 
he  had  lived. 

A.D.  1686,  Dominick  Lynch,  of  the  convent  of  Galway,  studied  in 
Spain,  and  having  returned  to  Ireland,  resided  in  his  native  place, 
although  the  son  of  a  Protestant  minister.  The  rose  grows  amidst  the 
thorns.  Though  he  was  detested  by  the  heretics,  they  still  coveted  his 
society.  His  life  demonstrated  that  the  works  of  faith  and  grace  are 
not  given  us  by  birth  or  nature,  but  by  a  good  and  glorious  God, 
through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 

He  suffered  much  in  the  persecution  of  1680,  having  been  in 
prison  an  entire  year,  and  the  heretics  themselves  admiring  his  con- 
stancy and  placidity  of  mind.  Having  been  set  at  liberty,  he  calmly 
resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  hb  Bedeemer,  whom  he  faith- 
fully served. 

A.D.  1691,  Gerald  Fite  Gibbon,  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Kill- 
mallock,  studied  in  Spain,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  was 
constituted  sub-prior.    He  alone  w^s  able  to  provide  in  abundance  all 
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tUngs  noeeBBary  for  the  mointeiuuice  of 'lifted' MBgUini;  '^tkHBlAMmt 
ihasiy  fidling  into  the  hands  of  the  soldieiB  (^  muiim,  Ae^  AliiplbMt* 
6f  En^and,  was  put  to  death  in  this  year  at  TiUc^ML' 

A.D.  1691,  Bichard  O'Madden,  of  the  convent  of  Portonma,  iraitii 
ihan  of  singohr  piety  and  pmdence,  ahd  ^mifiendy  irenbdf  'ill-  the 
Mence  of  the  saints.  HeTiotory  of  Ddtch  Wil&ui  at  An^iftiii 
gained  over  the  Oatholic  armj,  to  which  (he  ^  hantenr "  and  ^  pridS6 
of  a  foreign  commander  was  mainlj  acceosoiyi  enkbBng  l9iem^^  d&^^ 
tiite  fihe  country,  this  good  father  was  obliged  to  conced  Bmnelf  in  an 
almost  inaccessible  marsh,  where  he  conttnned  fifteen  days.  At  leilgtiii 
fliere  bein^  no  one  to  bring  him  food,  consoled  widi  the  sacralfrenti 
and  the  bread  of  li&  which  a  secnlar  priest  administered,  he  calMy 
x^gned  his  sonl  in  the  month  of  Angost,  and  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
Us  age.  *  * 

A.D.  1693,  Beginald  Mac  Donnell,  prior  of  the  convent  of  Gkmla, 
was  a  sincere  and  simple  man,  as  well  as  pmdent.  When  the  Oatholic 
troops  were  defeated  in  the  cause  of  their  rightful  sovereign,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  into  exile,  and  died  piously  at  Louvain. 

A.I).  1698,  ISiomas  de  Burgo,  prior  of  the  convent  at  Athenry,  was 
a  man  of  good  and  exemplary  lifb,  and  an  excellent  moralist  As  the 
heretics  could  not  drive  him  into  exile,  because  of  his  infirmity,  they 
ejected  him  from  the  convent  Having  been  strengthened  with  the 
sacraments,  he  departed  this  miserable  life  in  the  ninetieth,  year  uf 
his  age. 

A.D.  1701,  "Walter  Fleming,  of  the  convent  of  Rathbran,  county  of 
Mayo,  died.  Being  driven  into  exile,  he  sailed  for  France  in  the  same 
ship  with  de  Burgo,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ossory,  and  having  after  the 
lapse  of  a  year  returned,  was  arrested  on  board  ship  at  Cork,  where  he 
remained  in  irons  beyond  twelve  months.  Having  been  again  put  on 
board  for  France,  and  seized  with  illness  during  the  voyage,  he  lay  a  . 
long  time  in  an  bospital  at  Nantz.  Having  received  the  last  rites  of 
religion,  he  died  at  an  advanced  period  of  life. 

A.D.  1702,  John  O'Murrogh,  a  good  man,  and  prior  of  the  Domi- 
nican convent  of  Cork,  died  in  prison,  having  endured  an  incarceration 
of  four  years,  as  he  was  disabled  by  gout. 

A.D.  1704,  Clement  O'Colgan,  of  the  Dominican  order,  studied 
with  advantage  in  Spain.  Having,  after  the  devastation  of  Ireland  by 
the  Dutch  soldiers  of  William,  repaired  to  France,  and  thence  to  Bome, 
he  there  taught  philosophy  in  the  convent  of  St  Sixtus.  Desirous  of 
serving  his  native  isle,  he  returned,  and  having  been  arrested  by  the 
heretics,  at  Deny,  he  was  imprisoned  there  two  years,  and  at  length 
died  in  defence  of  his  faith. 

A.D.  1704,  Lazarus  Lynch,  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Galway,  a 
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sagacious  and  pmdent  confessor,  was  driven  into  exile,  and  died  at 
Kantz,  as  full  of  piety  as  of  years. 

A.D.  1707,  Daniel  Mac  Donnell,  of  the  convent  of  Urlare,  county 
Mayo,  having  returned  from  the  continent,  was  discovered  on  board  the 
ship,  which  lay  at  anchor,  as  a  religious,  and  immediately  flung  into 
prison,  where  he  was  detained  fourteen  months  in  irons ;  at  length  he 
was  obliged  to  reembark  for  France.  Again  venturing  to  Galway,  he 
was  arrested  a  second  time,  thrust  into  prison,  and  kept  there  over  six 
years.  lie  at  length,  broken  down  by  suffering,  resigned  his  soul  to  his 
Creator. 

A.D.  1707,  Felix  Mac  Dowel,  of  the  convent  of  Tulsk,  returning 
from  Eome  to  Ireland,  and  having  disembarked  at  Dublin,  was  arrested 
and  kept  in  the  closest  coniincment,  until  a  glorious  death  put  an  end  to 
the  sufferings  of  this  truly  pious  and  religious  man,  on  the  3d  of  February. 

A.D.  1708,  Lawrence  O'Ferrall,  a  member  of  the  Dominican  con- 
vent of  Longford,  performed  the  functions  of  missionary  apostolic  in 
England,  was  imprisoned  at  London,  where  he  endured  many  priva- 
tions while  in  coniinement;  at  length  set  at  liberty,  he  repaired  to 
Belgium,  and  thence  again  to  England,  where  he  was  a  second  time 
sent  to  prison,  and  again  released  as  a  German.  He  at  length  died  in 
Spain. 

A.D.  1710,  James  Barrett,  a  nobleman,  released  from  the  cares  of 
life  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  assumed  the  Dominican  habit  at  Cork, 
where  he  lived  in  the  practice  of  great  humility  and  mortificatioiu 
He  put  on  the  dress  of  a  shepherd,  and  attended  the  cattle  of  an  English- 
man, until  his  death  took  place. 

A.D.  1718,  Dominick  MacEgan,  of  the  Dominican  convent  of 
Tralee,  having  completed  14s  studies  in  Spain,  returned  to  L*eland,  and 
arrested  at  Dublin,  was  cast  into  prison  in  the  year  1700.  By  his 
exhortations  he  reclaimed  the  vicious,  administered  to  them  sacramentii 
and  especially  to  those  convicted  of  capital  offences,  and  brought  back 
many  from  the  poison  of  heresy  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  faith,  while 
he  was  a  captive.  lie  at  length  surrendered  his  soul  into  the  hands  of 
Him  who  gave  it. 

A.D.  1669,  died  the  primate  Edmund  O'Beilly.  See  diocese  of 
Armagh. 

A  J).  1681,  Oliver  Plunket,  primate  of  all  Ireland,  was  executed  at 
Tyburn  (London;.    See  diocese  of. 

'  About  1650,  Heber  Mac  Mahon,  who  was  bishop  of  Clogheri  and 
who  assumed  the  sword  in  defence  of  his  creed  and  country,  was  igno- 
miniously  put  to  death  by  the  positive  instructions  of  Sir  Charles  Ooote, 
at  Enniakillen. 

To  Heber  Mac  Mahon  allusion  is  made  in  the  JKomaa  Yiaion,  a 


m 


poetaf  wMch  th«  Tenemble  KftHimim,  of  CUwtfi  lM»i<>n«llM^.^^ 


collection  of  Jrish  minstrelsy: —  i  ;    "•      * .   i.  .;  ..^^ 

»Aii4wlmbelbU(Ow«iBoeaNfli]),OiiMtfetofflf«A{KbM.l       .  ^.i/^ 
Bad'ifc  thy  own  priest  to  oouitertsil  hb  l(a% 

And  oi'e?  bb  prostnte  Iwiinar  nv  ihe  enivL  '  -  t .   • 

AndwellhedidtlifaieeRmiidHM^Sn^^  ..    ii '^{ 

Whbs  hstii  it  oassed  to  huiuuDi  hop«  iii>  SfWTBl 
Tbs  graw hMh  elae^  oa  Heber;  Oyillwsrttis  ■  •>-*^' 

Frond  fern  of  nstuzs^  10  mmtand  Iqf  «i^ 

Had  genioa,  eulture,  all,  thoa  costly  prey,  ,      .  , 

But  dseked  thee  for  the  tomb  t    Thoa,  tn^mn  day i 
(A !  what  *  mind  th J  leadea  sleep  bftlh  boand* 
Pore  ss  perrading— lucid  as  profound ! 
Spirit  of  Eogan,  ohsfb  not,  if  ndne  e7^ 
llie  whQe  I  ipeak  of  Heber,  be  nci  diy  ; 
Ner  deem  thyself  togot— had  he  mnsiiied 
To  nod  the  withering  yoke  hia  Talor  strained 
Almost  to  breakiDg ;  had  hia  happier  hand 
Swept  the  pale,  palsied  Saioo  from  the  land) 
Bbatiiig  the  iron  aceptre  whloH  it  bent, 
Given  as  hopea,  hapf^nefla,  enfrsnohiaenienti 
No— net  aoeeeaa,  had  taoght  anothei'a  fiune 
To  auperaede  mj  memory's  yital  claim." 

A.IX  1653,  the  berolc  snfierings  of  Emer  HatihewB,  Udiop  of 
dof^Tj  are  also  recorded  in  the  annals  of  those  disastrous  times.  This 
venerable  prelate,  while  dischai^ng  his  pastoral  duties,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Coote,  one  of  Cromwell's  most  strenuous  supporters.  Having 
been  for  many  days  exposed  to  the  indignities  of  a  licentious  soldiery, 
the  prelate  was  at  length  conducted  to  Enniskillen,  loaded  with  heavy 
irons,  and  cast  into  a  dungeon.  Here  he  evinced  the  fortitude  ot  a 
martyr,  while  his  enemies  were  incessantly  demanding  his  blood.  He 
was  eventually  sentenced  to  death — hanged  and  bowelled;  hie  head 
■track  off,  set  on  a  spike,  and  placed  in  the  public  market 

AJ).  1680,  Peter  Talbot,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  died  in  prison.  See 
diocese  of. 

A.D.  1645,  Malachy  O'Queely,  archbishop  of  Tuam^  was  slain  in 
his  attempt  to  recover  Sligo.  The  archbishop,  Teige  Conell,  Augustine 
Higgin,  with  other  clergymen,  were  killed,  and  pitifully  mangled,  and 
so  left  in  the  way. 

AJ).  1704,  Dominick  Burke,  bishop  of  Elphia,  died.  See  diocese 
of  Elphin. 

A«D.  1650,  Boetius  Egan,  bishop  of  Boss,  was  hang«d  from  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  by  the  reins  of  his  own  horse.  See  CBoamell, 
eonntz^  Tipperaiy. 
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About  this  time,  Doctor  (yHegarfy,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of 
Deny,  was  dragged  from  a  momitain  cavern  and  slain  on  a  rock  bn 
the  banks  of  Longhswilly,  by  a  Captain  Yaughan,  son  of  a  Gromwellian 
officer. 

Thomas  Walsh,  archbishop  of  Cashell,  died  an  exile,  in  Gallicia 
(Spain). 

Bobert  Barry,  bishop  of  Oork  and  Cloyne,  and  Patrick  Ciomerford, 
bishop  of  lismore  and  Waterford,  became  exiles,  and  were  received  at 
Nantz  with  great  kindness  by  both  clergy  and  people. 

Edmund  O'Dwjer,  bishop  of  Limerick,  and  John  Chilenan,  bishop  of 
Baphoe,  took  refuge  in  Brussels. 

Walter  Lynch,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  withdrew  to  Hungary. 

Edmund  O'Dempsey,  bishop  of  Leighlin,  repaired  to  GWlicia,  in 
Spain. 

Francis  Kirwan,  bishop  of  Eillala,  repaired  to  Bennes,  in  Britanny. 

Hugh  Burke,  bishop  of  Ejllmacduach,  was  sheltered  in  England  by 
his  friends. 

Andrew  Lynch,  bishop  of  Killfenora,  was  sheltered  in  Normandy  by 
the  illustrious  primate  Francis  de  Harlai. 

Arthur  Magennis,  bishop  of  Down,  died  at  sea. 

Nicholas  French,  bishop  of  Ferns,  died  at  Ohent,  in  Flanders. 

The  illustrious  Florence  OltCulchonry,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  died  at 
Madrid,  full  of  services  to  the  church  and  of  sanctity. 

This  holy  prelate,  from  the  founding  of  a  college  to  the  composition 
of  a  catechism,  shrunk  from  no  labor  that  could  in  his  opinion  benefit 
the  people  of  his  native  land. 

When  Wexford  had  been  stormed  through  the  treachery  of  Stafford| 
Cromwell  gave  orders,  that  an  indiscriminate  massacre  should  take 
place ;  accordingly,  both  clergy  and  people  were  put  to  the  sword.  Six 
members  of  the  Franciscan  order  were  selected,  upon  whom  the  regicides 
of  England  exhausted  all  that  ingenuity  which  malice  and  hatred  to  the 
Catholic  faith  could  invent. 

Bichard  Synnot  was  guardian  of  the  province.    Paul  Synnot  was 

for  many  years  employed  in  Barbary,  as  the  Pope's  legate.    Francis 

Stafford  was  guardian  of  the  convent  of  Wexford.    John  Esmond,  lately 

guardian  of  the  same  convent.    Peter  Stafford,  a  man  of  distinguished 

eloquence,  peculiar  meekness  of  manners  and  wonderful  austerity  of 

life.    Hamond  Stafford,  having  many  years  presided  over  the  convent 

of  Wexford,  withdrew  from  the  society  of  men,  and  led  the  penitential 

life  of  an  anchorite,  in  Beg-Erin,  a  lonely  and  desolate  island,  in  the 

bay  of  Wexford.     These  religious,  having  several  days  endured  a 

variety  of  indignities  in  the  common  prison,  were  all  led  out  together 

and  executed,  in  their  sofferings   demonstratiaff  the  tmtiis  <^  the 
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tVliile  these  hoiron  were  pevptMM-  ialFctEfan^^tfifaiBli  el:  Aeiiqwh 
lar  description  were  committed  in  Cork,  Clonmel,  limericki  Droglwdt9> 
nd  odier  parts  ef  tbe  kingdom,  T>*n4ii£f  A^  irfiy  tif  XMf^^tnfjj^yKiffiuL, 
las  Mulcahj,  parish  priest  ef  Ardfinnan,  in  the  county  of  TipfflM0(^ 
irho  was  a  mail  of  exthunrdinaiy  leal,  *W9i^  leiieji  by,  i  ■taniiiiiftiiinfl 
party  of  CromwelPs  troops.  He  had'beea  'kHimnOj  advyedte  iM 
the  storm.  Affectionate  solicitude,  w4iidk  the  tnia  flillh  aloMlinqBiral^ 
rcee  superior  to  every  personal  considcMlieia  of  laiMy;* '  Bb  vat  botand 
in  irons,  led  to  the  camp  of  the  regicidae,  «ad<  cflbmd  Ida  parflon^  pirt' 
Tided  he  would  use  his  influenoe  in  prevasliiig  om  like  inhabitaala  of 
Glomnell  to  surrender  the  town.  Scorning  the  tetma  of  tbft  Cromwet 
lians,  he  was  brought  under  the  walls  and  beheaded,  while  ofieEinig 
prayers  for  his  flock  and  forgiving  bis  enemlesL 

James  Lynch,  parish  priest  of  EeUs,  in  Che  county  of  Meatih,  and 
Bichard  Nugent,  parish  priest  of  Batoath,  in  the  same  conn^,  were 
iMsiih  put  to  the  torture,  and  died  on  the  sasne  day  in  defence  of  the 
holy  Soman  Catholic  and  apostolic  futh.  The  first,  a  venenible  old 
man,  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  was  massacred  in  his  bed,  to  which  he 
had,  through  weakness,  for  a  long  time  been  oonfined.  The  other  was 
sent  tmder  escort  to  Drogheda,  and  a  gibbet  having  been  isreoted  within 
si^ht  of  the  walls,  he  ended  his  life  with  tiuit  CSiristian  firmness  whidi 
c<mfbunded  the  enemies  of  his  fbitih  and  drew  feith  the  tean  and  bene- 
dictions of  his  disconsolate  friends. 

A.D.  1644,  Francis  Mathews,  a  distinguished  Franciscan  divine  and 
an  eminent  canonist,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Oork,  and  was,  in  1636, 
elected  guardian  of  St.  Anthony's  college,  at  Louvain,  and  finally  became 
provincial  of  his  order  in  Ireland.  He  obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
at  Oork,  in  this  year. 

These  illustrious  sufferers  for  the  faith  have  been  aeleoted  tcom  a 
catalogue  almost  coimtless,  which  the  annalists  of  those  awful  timet 
have  left  on  record,  and  having  given  their  names,  be  it  borne  in  mind, 
Ibat  the  holy  see  has  not  pronounced  a  decision  on  their  suffexings  and 
merits.  To  that  unerring  tribunal  alone  it  belongs  to  adjudicate  and 
declare  fhem  worthy  of  veneration,  while  it  only  is  ours  to  cherish  their 
memory  and  imitate  their  firmness  and  fortitude  in  rssisting  the  enemies 
of  our  holy  futh,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  our  faith  untainted,  as  that  of 
our  holy  Bedeemer,  and  by  our  virtue,  pure  and  unspotted,  by  eaounple 
edifying  and  instructive,  silence  the  tongue  of  the  scoffer  and  put  to 
shame  and  confhsion  the  unblushing  cheek  of  the  libertine. 

Hany  of  the  clergy,  secular  and  ^regular,  wera  conflh^  in  the 

>nB  of  Oork,  Ghdway,  and  B^giABi  sAuid,  In  whiab  CbomweQ 
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erected  a  ibrtrese.  -Otben  were  Boat  beyond  seas.  Subjoined  are  the 
names  of  those  members  of  the  clerical  <»'der  who  were  confined  in  the 
island  of  Bophin. 

Bey.  James  Fallen,  vicar-general ;  Boger  Crnnmin,  a  secular  priest ; 
Rev.  Gerald  Davock,  Dominican;  Brien  Corny,  Franciscan;  Thomas 
Bourke,  Franciscan ;  Philip  Walshe,  secular  priest ;  Thomas  Grady, 
secular  priest;  Patrick  Trevor,  secular  priest;  John  Kelly,  seculai^ 
priest;  MacLeighlin  Conry,  secular  priest;  Anthony  Geoghegan,  ab- 
bot ;  Timothy  Mannen,  secular  priest ;  Miles  TuUy,  secular  priest ;  John 
Dillon,  Dominican ;  Thomas  Mackeman,  Franciscan  ;  Edward  Delamar, 
secular  priest ;  Turlogb  Gavan,  secular  priest ;  John  Russel,  vicaj>gen- 
oral ;  William  Hennesy,  secular  priest ;  William  Farrel,  secular  priest ; 
Bedmond  Boche,  secular  priest ;  Connor  Keilly,  secular  priest ;  Dennis 
Horgan,  secular  priest ;  Henry  Bnrgatt,  Dominican ;  Timothy  Dono- 
van, Franciscan ;  Connor  Hurley,  Franciscan ;  James  Slevin,  Francis- 
can ;  Thomas  Boony,  Franciscan ;  Connor  Scanlan,  Franciscan ;  Ber- 
nard Comins,  Dominican ;  Bonaventure  Dant,  secular  priest ;  Thomas 
Burke,  secular  priest ;  Francis  Horan,  secular  priest ;  Thomas  MacKer- 
van  secular  priest;  Terence  Gavan,  secular  priest;  Hugh  MacKeon, 
secular  priest 

To  the  islands  of  Arran  more  of  the  clergy  were  shipped,  until  they 
could  be  transported  to  the  West  Indies,  and  allowed  only  two-pence 
a  day  for  their  support,  they  were  nearly  famished,  while  the  infamous 
priest-catcher  was  allowed  five  pounds  sterling  for  each  priest  who  fell 
into  his  fangs.  Hence  the  clergy  were  hunted  as  if  they  were  wild 
beasts  of  the  field.  The  churches  and  abbeys  were  converted  into 
stables  for  the  horses  of  Cromwell's  regicides ;  the  chalices  and  sacred 
vessels  of  the  altara  were  used  as  drinking-cups,  and  tlie  old  and 
valuable  libraries  of  the  clergy  sold  to  shopkeepers  or  assigned  to  the 
flames. 

Thus  was  the  Emerald  Isle,  once  a  religious,  enlightened  and  far- 
fiBLmed  nation,  torn,  trampled  upon  and  outraged  by  an  heretical  rabble, 
her  priesthood  scattered  and  put  to  the  sword  or  hunted  as  the  wolf; 
her  nobles  dispersed ;  her  people  massacred  and  starved,  or  sent  (in  the 
phraseology  of  the  day)  to  hell  or  Connaught  as  if  into  a  national 
prison;  liberty  extinguished  by  those  who  boasted  of  their  freedom 
from  Papal  tyranny ;  learning  proscribed,  lest  learning  should  raise  its 
voice  against  impiety  and  innovation;  religion  insulted,  lest  religion 
would  enforce  the  rights  of  property ;  the  religious  foundations  defiled 
and  dismantled,  lest  the  inmates  thereof  would  remind  the  spoiler  of 
his  plunder;  and  their  green  and  veidant  fields,  to  which  nature  has 
been  so  bountifully  lavish,  watered  with  tears  and  enriched  with  blood. 

Saeh  was  the  deploraUe  oonditic^  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  until  in  the 
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year  1658,  the  sammoning  of  the  usurper  OromweU  to  tiie  bar  of  an 
upright  and  impartial  Judge,  gave  the  Oatholics  of  the  empire  unspeak- 
able delight. 

It  yet  remains  to  record  the  death  of  the  Ber.  Nicholas  Sheehy, 
parish  priest  of  Clogheen,  county  of  l^pperary,  and  who  may  be  consid- 
ered the  last  martyr  of  Ireland  whose  blood  has  been  shed  to  appease 
the  thirst  of  Protestant  ascendancy.  His  arraignment  under  a  cfaaige 
of  high  treiu^on  was  procured  by  a  band  of  "  discoyerers  of  Popish  plots 
and  designs,"  or  rather  of  conspirators  against  his  life  as  well  as  the 
lives  of  others,  who  wore  doomed  to  the  melancholy  fate  of  convicted 
criminals,  on  the  testimony  of  the  wretches  who  were  empl<^ed  to  do 
the  work  of  blood.  8ir  Thomas  Maude,  William  Bagwell,  John  Bag- 
well, Daniel  Toler,  and  a  parson  named  Ilewetson,  were  the  individuals 
who  constituted  themselves  into  a  joint-stock  company  for  the  special 
maintenance  of  law,  order  and  loyalty.  To  this  crew  father  Sheehy 
became  extremely  obnoxious,  because  he  fearlessly  denounced  the  vices 
and  licentiousness  of  the  gentry  as  well  as  exposed  the  galling  exactions 
of  the  Protestant  clergy.  A.D.  1768,  he  was  arrested  on  the  plea  of 
drilling  and  organising  Whiteboys,  but  the  conspirators  unable  to  sub- 
stantiate the  charge^  father  Sheehy  was  acquitted. 

About  the  close  of  that  year,  one  of  the  witnesses,  who  was  em- 
ployed on  his  first  trial,  suddenly  disappeared,  upon  which  a  charge  of 
murder  was  immediately  prepared,  and  father  Sheehy  was  arrested 
and  consigned  to  the  county  prison,  where  he  was  detained  in  heavy 
irons. 

A  woman  named  Dunlea  and  a  prostitute  (such  have  been  always 
useful  to  the  persecutors  of  the  church),  a  convicted  horsc-stealer  called 
Tuoliey,  and  a  vagrant  by  name  Lonergan,  were  the  persons  on  whose 
testimony  father  Sheehy  was  condemned  to  undergo  the  extreme  sen- 
tence of  the  law.  The  object  of  the  vile  conspirators  against  his  life  at- 
tained, he  was  beheaded  at  Clonmel  on  the  third  day  after  sentence  was 
pronounced.  Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  the  popular,  eloquent, 
zealous  and  energetic  pastor  of  Clogheen.  His  life  was  sacrificed  in  the 
tliirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  his  remains  have  been  deposited  in 
the  ruined  churchyard  of  Shandragan.  But  the  persecutors  of  fatlier 
Sheehy  did  not  long  escape  the  vengeance  of  that  God  who,  even  in 
this  life,  vindicates  the  cause  of  the  just  and  the  innocent  With  the 
exception  of  one,  all  the  conspirators,  as  well  as  the  jury,  met  with 
violent  and  awful  deaths. 

Sir  Thomas  Maude  died  a  lunatic. 

Bagwell  ended  his  days  an  idiot.  One  of  the  jury,  worried  with 
remorse,  committed  suicide;  another  was  found  dead  in  a  privy;  a 
third  was  killed  by  his  own  horse ;  a  fourth  was  drowned ;  a  fifth  was 
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shot,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list  Hie  wretched  prostitate  Dnnlea 
fell  into  a  cellar,  thos  ending  her  miserable  existence.  Tnohej,  con- 
victed of  a  felonious  offence,  was  hanged,  and  Lonergan,  having  assumed 
the  profession  of  a  soldier,  contracted  a  loathsome  disease,  of  which  he 
died,  in  the  capital  of  Ireland. 

The  various  kinds  of  torture  employed  by  the  Pagan  emperors  of 
Bome  during  the  t^n  persecutions  with  which  they  strove  to  impede  the 
propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith,  have  been  described  by  different 
authors. 

Some  were  put  to  death  in  an  erect  posture,  as  was  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  St  Peter,  with  his  head  towards  the  earth ; 
others  in  the  manner  in  which  the  martyrdom  of  St  Andrew  is  repre- 
sented. Many  were  made  to  pass  their  arms  under  the  transverse  beam 
of  the  cross,  having  their  hands  nailed  to  the  upper  part  Some  were 
suspended  from  trees  by  the  hands,  their  arms  having  been  first  tied 
behind  their  backs  and  heavy  weights  attached  to  their  feet  Females 
were  hung  up  by  the  hair,  a  torture  sufficient  to  cause  death ;  more 
hung  up  by  one  or  both  feet,  the  head  downwards,  an4  in  many  in- 
stances a  large  stone  tied  round  the  neck ;  others  had  their  hands  nailed 
to  a  beam,  with  enormous  weights  at  their  feet 

Fire  was  another  instrument  to  which  the  persecutors  had  recourse. 
Some  of  the  martyrs  were  placed,  as  was  St  Lawrence,  upon  gridirons; 
othens  plunged  into  caldrons  of  boiling  oil  or  pitch.  Many  were  suffo- 
cated with  smoke,  or  dressed  in  a  garment  smeared  with  some  inflame 
mable  matter,  and  burned  at  a  stake.  Some  were  cast  into  fiery  furnaces; 
others  crowded  into  a  ship  which  was  ignited  when  at  sea ;  others 
inclosed  in  a  brazen  bull  and  roasted  alive ;  more  were  tortured  by  red 
hot  plates  of  iron  applied  to  their  sides ;  others  were  thrown  upon  the 
earth  and  molten  lead  poured  over  them,  or  were  impaled  upon  a  spit 
and  roasted  before  a  slow  fire. 

Scourges  were  also  used  as  instruments  of  torture,  some  of  which 
were  of  leather,  of  cane,  of  the  tendons  of  oxen,  of  iron  links,  and 
sometimes  of  iron  rods  shaped  with  thorns,  and  which  were  called 
"  scorpions."  The  martyrs  were  generally  tied  to  posts ;  some^  how- 
ever, were  placed  in  a  kind  of  stocks,  and  so  scourged  to  death. 

Iron  instruments  were  used  in  pulling  out  the  teeth  and  eyes,  and 
hooks  or  combs  for  tearing  off  the  flesh.  There  were  also  knives  for 
flaying  and  axes  for  cutting  the  martyrs  into  pieces.  More  were  pat 
to  the  wheel  and  the  rack,  embowelled,  beheaded,  strangled,  and 
thrown  te  wild  beasts.  Thus  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  watered  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord  during  three  hundred  years,  and  for  ever  praised 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  has  vooehsa&d  to  hand  over  the  country  of 
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onr  birth  to  bo  tried  as  gold  in  the  fomace,  and  to  have  her  tested  in 
the  bitterest  ordeal  to  which  a  nation  ever  has  been  subjected. 

The  direst  foes  of  the  Catholic  faith  have  perished,  while  that  faith 
remains  and  is  verdant  as  the  bloom  of  the  spring. 

Nero  was  the  first  persecutor  of  the  Christians.  This  wretched 
prince,  having  committed  many  acts  of  injnstice  and  unparalleled 
cruelty  against  his  subjects  while  occupying  the  imperial  throne  of 
Borne,  was  at  length  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  abandoned  by  his 
guards.  Seeing  that  his  ruin  was  inlminent,  he  retired  from  his  palace 
and  knocked  at  the  doors  of  several  of  his  friends ;  but  Nero  was  refused 
admittance  by  all ;  whereupon  he  left  the  city  in  search  of  a  hiding- 
place,  accompanied  with  four  of  his  freed-men.  The  companions  of  his 
flight  were  obliged  to  conceal  themselves  and  the  monster  Nero  in  a 
sandpit.  In  the  meantime,  the  Roman  senate  proclaimed  Galba  empe- 
ror, Nero  as  an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  condemned  him  to  be  dragged 
to  the  place  of  execution  and  there  scourged  to  death.  Informed  of 
this  decree,  despair  seized  Nero,  and  in  the  moment  of  his  rage,  he 
stabbed  himself  with  a  poniard  in  the  throat.  Immediately  after  a  cen- 
turion arrived,  who,  wishing  to  preserve  his  life  till  he  should  be  pub- 
licly executed,  offered  him  assistance,  which,  however,  he  rejected, 
exclaiming,  "  It  is  now  too  late,'*  and  he  immediately  and  miserably 
expired. 

Such  was  Nero,  who  caused  the  holy  apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
to  be  martyred,  because  their  prayers  brought  down  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  on  the  impious  impostor  Simon  Magus,  who  endeavored,  by  his 
magical  skill,  to  frustrate  the  preaching  of  those  apostles.  Such  was 
the  man  who  looked  on  the  flames  which  were  devouring  the  imperial 
city  of  Eome,  from  the  tower  of  a  fortress,  and  to  which  he  was  acces- 
sory, or  at  least,  of  which  he  was  strongly  suspected  by  the  inhabitants. 
Having  thereby  incurred  the  odium  of  tlie  Eomans,  and  having  failed 
to  gain  their  esteem,  he  resolved  to  fling  on  the  Christians  the  infamy 
of  burning  the  capital  of  the  empire,  well  knowing  that  harsh  measures 
against  the  followei-s  of  the  Redeemer  would  be  agreeable  both  to  Jew 
and  Gentile. 

In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church,  the  Jews,  not  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  eucharistic  sacriflce,  which  was  then,  through  prudential 
motives,  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  "secret,"  charged  the  early 
Christians  with  infanticide — a  crime  of  which  the  Jews  themselves  have 
been  convicted,  crucifying  them,  in  derision  to  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind. ^ 

The  monster  Nero  accuses  the  Christians  with  burning  the  Roman 
capital,  and  thus  wrongly  inculpated,  their  blood  is  shed,  in  order  to 
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gratify  their  Pagan  enemies,  and  to  conciliate  towards  ISkro  tlie  good 
opinion  of  his  snbjeete. 

The  Catholiq  who  is  one  in  name  as  well  as  in  reality,  has  cause  of 
joy  and  consolation  when  he  knows  that  such  a  monster  as  Nero  was 
the  first  whose  imperial  edict  shed  the  blood  of  the  early  martyra — that 
blood  which  has  given  life  and  energy  and  victory  to  the  faith  which 
was  proscribed. 

The  conduct  of  the  modem  adversaries  of  the  church  reminds  one 
of  the  first  calumnies  uttered  against  the  professors  of  the  true  fiuth. 
Ontholics  are  not  now  charged  with  the  crime  of  mfanticidey  as  of  old; 
another  name  is  more  applicable,  according  to  our  modem  foes.  Catho- 
lics are  now-a-days  ^^  danmable  idolaters ;"  and  those  of  the  Biitiah 
empire,  as  were  those  of  the  Boman  capital,  have  been  charged  with 
ihe  burning  of  London,  as  well  as  with  the  plot  of  blowing  up  the 
senate-house — a  plot  of  which  British  ministers  are  equally  suspected, 
nay,  to  which  they  have  given  maturity,  consistent  with  their  plaus  of 
aggression  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Catholic  subjects. 

And  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  plot,  and  to  fling  the  odium 
of  this  nefarious  design  on  the  Catholic  body,  the  artful  Cecil  has  given 
it  the  appellation  of  a  ^^  popish  plot,"  and  appointed  a  national  festival 
to  celebrate  their  happy  escape  from  the  machinations  of  popish  ene- 
mies, and  also  erected  a  '^  lying  inonument "  in  the  capital  of  proud 
England,  which  now,  in  its  mute  language,  administers  reproof  to  the 
vile  calumnies  which  the  Protestant  governors,  as  well  as  the  Protes- 
tant people  of  that  country,  have  basely  uttered  against  the  Catholics  of 
tiie  realm. 

Another  fell  enemy  to  the  Christian  fEiith  was  Julian,  the  apostate, 
who  undertook  to  destroy  utterly  the  church  of  Christ,  who  declared 
himself  the  enemy  of  the  Eedeemer,  and  the  worshiper  of  the  gods. 

His  animosity  to  the  Christian  religion  suggested  to  him  the  impious 
project  of  rebuilding  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem,  in  order,  as  he 
conceived,  to  falsify  the  prediction  of  our  Saviour  relative  to  its 
destmction.  Julian,  by  letter,  invited  the  Jews  to  aasemble  from  every 
quarter  of  the  g^obe,  and  assist  in  his  foolish  design.  He  ordered  mate- 
rials to  be  procured  at  his  own  expense,  appointing  Alypius  to  superin- 
tend as  well  as  hasten  the  work.  The  old  foundations  of  the  temple 
were  dug  up  in  a  very  short  time,  thus  verifying  the  prophecy,  "  that 
not  one  fStoae  should  be  left  upon  another."  The  trenches  were  at 
length  open — ^the  stones  of  the  foundations  were  ready  to  be  set  next 
morning — ^the  Jews  were  in  transports  of  delight,  when  a  sudden  earth- 
quake mfilled  the  trenches,  scattered  the  materials,  overturned  the  con- 
tiguoua  buildingB,  and  buried  many  of  the  workmen  ia  the  bowels  of 
the  esM&L    Sirack  with  awe  sad  astonishinent,  yet  not  deterred  firom 
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prosecuting  the  design  which  the  apostate  Jnlian  suggested,  ibej 
renewed  their  attempts.  Then,  indeed,  from  the  earth  bunt  forth  a 
flaming  torrent  of  fire,  which,  continuing  its  eruption,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  approach  the  trenches  withoat  being  consumed.  It 
ceased  at  intervals,  but  began  to  flow  when  an  eflfort  was  made  to 
approach. 

The  total  ruin  of  the  Christian  name  and  the  roestablishment  of 
idolatry  were  the  objects  which  the  wicked  ambition  of  this  apostate 
wretch  had  contemplated.  Yet  he  published  no  sanguinary  edicts,  nor 
did  he  draw  the  sword  against  the  Christians ;  but  by  pecuniaiy  midcl^ 
by  troublesome  and  vexatious  suits  and  insults,  he  cruelly  persecuted 
them.  The  clergy  he  stripped  of  their  privileges ;  the  pensions  which 
Oonstantine  the  Great  had  granted  for  the  support  of  ecclesiastics,  virgins 
and  widows,  he  suppressed,  in  order,  as  he  sarcastically  observed,  to 
teach  them  evangelical  poverty.  He  forbade  them  to  sue  or  plead  in 
courts  of  justice,  alleging  that  suits  at  law  were  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  their  religion.  He  shut  up  the  schools  of  the  Chdstians, 
in  order  to  deprive  them  of  knowledge.  He  exacted  large  contribu- 
tions wherewith  to  repair  his  heathen  temples.  He  levelled  many  of 
the  Christian  churches,  converting  the  sacred  utensils  of  ttte  altars  to 
pagan  purposes. 

Having  reigned  nearly  two  yeaifa,  he  had  an  engagement  with  the 
Persians,  A.D.  363,  and  seeing,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  some  Persians 
betaking  themselves  to  flight,  he  raised  his  arms  and  his  voice,  animat- 
ing his  soldiers  in  the  pursuit,  when  a  Persian  knight  shot  a  well-aimed 
arrow,  which  pierced  his  side  and  entered  his  liver.  Having  striven  to 
extract  the  fatal  arrow,  he  lacerated  his  hands,  and  his  strength  failing, 
he  fell  from  his  horse.  Removed  to  a  neighboring  hut,  where  he  pro- 
cured surgical  assistance,  which  apparently  restored  him,  and  having 
again  mounted  his  steed,  in  order  to  lead  on  and  animate  his  troops,  his 
strength  forsook  him,  and  Julian,  the  enemy  of  religion  and  its  holy 
founder,  expired  that  night.  It  is  related,  that  when  he  received  the 
fatal  wound,  he  filled  his  hand  with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his 
side,  and  dashing  it  into  the  air,  exclaimed :  ^^  Oolilean,  (the  name  he 
gave  the  Saviour  in  derision,)  thou  hast  conquered  me." 

Dioclesian,  who  has  had  the  infamous  celebrity  of  sacrificing  more 
of  the  Christians  than  any  other  tyrant,  having  held  the  empire  twen^ 
years,  was  obliged  to  abdicate  by  his  son-in-law,  Galerius,  who  had  the 
support  of  the  army,  and  who  at  once  assured  Dioclesian  that  his 
renunciation  of  the  sovereignty  would  be  either  spontaneous  or  compul- 
sory. The  wretched  emperor,  left  no  alternative,  abandoned  in  his  old 
age,  and  an  object  of  contempt  to  all,  he  became  so  weary  of  life,  that 
throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  he  was  wont  to  writhe  in  the  moat 
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frightfnl  contortions.  At  length,  overpowered  with  melancholy,  he 
resolved  on  hastening  his  own  death.  In  prosecution  of  this  design,  he 
deprived  himself  of  food  and  sleep,  thus  terminating  his  wicked  and 
miserable  existence.  Maximinian  was  the  associate  of  this  monster  in 
the  atrocities  which  were  practised  on  the  Christians,  as  well  as  in  the 
government  of  the  empire.  In  the  miserable  death  which  his  crimes 
deserved,  another  instance  of  an  avenging  Providence  has  been  mani- 
fested :  even  while  at  his  banquets,  such  was  his  ferocious  disposition, 
he  caused  men  to  be  devoured  by  a  savage  bear.  As  his  abdication  of 
the  empire  was  in  some  degree  ft)rced,  he  was  constantly  plotting  for  its 
recovery.  He  gave  his  daughter  to  Constantine  the  Oreat,  in  marriage; 
and  as  he  was  jealous  of  his  son-in-law  being  vested  with  the  purple,  he 
resolved  on  his  assassination.  Belying  on  his  daughter,  he  desired  to 
obtain  admission  to  Constantino's  bed-chamber,  with  the  intention  of 
despatching  him  while  buried  in  sleep ;  but  the  daughter,  who  loved 
her  husband  more  than  her  father,  shewed  him  into  another  apartment, 
where  a  person  was  sleeping,  whom  he  murdered.  Leaving  the  victim 
of  his  treacherous  project  weltering  in  his  blood,  he,  on  retiring,  met 
Constantine,  who  was  aware  of  his  resolve  and  of  the  bloody  deed  he 
had  just  committed,  and  who  resolutely  ordered  the  tyrant  to  choose  the 
manner  in  which  he  would  prefer  to  die.  Having  selected  that  of 
strangulation,  his  infamous  life  was  thus  miserably  terminated. 

Maximinius,  in  the  cruelties  which  he  directed  against  the  Christians, 
was  little  inferior  to  his  predecessors.  Overthrown  by  licinius,  he 
escaped  to  Tarsus,  where  he  was  closely  besieged,  without  hope  of  saving 
himself  by  flight  Having  prepared  a  final  banquet,  as  he  called  it,  he 
gorged  himself  with  food  and  wine  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  poison 
which  he  subsequently  took  produced  no  immediate  effect,  but  it 
reduc^  him  to  suSh  a  miserable  state,  that  he  lay  four  days  in  the  most 
dreadful  agony — ^unable  to  take  food,  yet  swallowing  handsful  of  earth 
in  his  frenzy.  Btung  with  unutterable  agony,  and  as  if  having  a  fore- 
taste of  the  torments  of  hell,  he  dashed  his  head  against  a  wall  with 
such  violence  that  his  eyes  burst  from  their  sockets.  The  violence  of 
the  poison  consumed  his  flesh  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  be  scarcely 
recognized.  In  the  midst  of  his  agony,  inviting  death  to  disengage  him 
from  his  tortuije,  his  soul  left  its  miserable  tabemade,  according  to  the 
woe  pronounced  by  the  prophet  Zachary:  ''And  this  shall  be  the 
plague  wherewith  the  Lord  will  strike  all  the  people  that  have  fought 
against  Jerusalem :  their  flesh  shall  consume  away  while  they  stand 
upon  their  feet,  and  their  eyes  shall  consume  away  in  their  holes,  and 
their  tongues  shall  consume  away  in  their  mouth.'' 

The  emperor  Yalens,  who  was  an  Arian  heretic,  became'the  sworn 
penecutor  of  the  Catholic  ohuroh.    Having  Buffered  much  from  the 
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Arians,  the  Catholics  sent  a  deputation  of  eighty  eodeBiastics  to  wait 
upon  the  emperor,  and  laj  before  him  their  grieyanoee.  Xnatead  of 
giving  redress,  the  impious  tjrant  treated  the  embassy  with  the  greatest 
disrespect,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  secret  orders  to  have  them  put  to 
death.  Tlie  prefect  caused  them  to  embark  in  a  vessd,  whose  aailoTB 
were  instructed  to  abandon  and  set  it  on  fire.  In  this  horrible  manner 
those  ecclesiastics  rendered  up  their  lives. 

Tiiere  were  very  few  cities  that  did  not  groan  under  the  effects  of 
his  cruelties.  Having  arrived  at  Antioch,  he  put  muiy  Oatholios  to  the 
torture ;  others  he  caused  to  be  drowned,  while  the  number  sent  into 
exile  for  the  faith  was  almost  incalculable. 

Yalens  published  an  edict,  commanding  all  the  monks  to  be  forcibly 
enlisted,  and  at  the  same  time  confiding  its  execution  to  Lucius,  the 
false  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Lucius,  at  tlie  head  of  three  thousand 
soldiers,  proceeded  to  the  deserts  of  Nitria,  where  he  slew  many  of  the 
holy  Eremites,  having  banished  many  more  to  the  swamps  of  Egypt 

But  in  the  year  378,  the  justice  of  heaven  overtook  Yalens,  for  whUc 
the  Gk)ths  were  preparing  an  assault  upon  Constantinople,  a  holy  monk, 
named  Isaac,  thus  addressed  him,  ^'  Whither  dost  thou  hasten,  O  empe- 
ror  ?  Thou  art  doing  battle  against  the  Lord ;  but  he  shall  discomfit 
thee.  Thou  shalt  fail  in  the  struggle  and  never  more  return."  Yalens, 
in  a  rage,  replied,  ^'  I  shall  return  and  make  thee  pay  with  thy  life  the 
penalty  of  thy  rashness." 

Tlie  monk  was  sent  to  prison,  but  Yalens  returned  not^  Overtlirown 
and  flying  from  the  field,  he  was  struck  with  an  arrow.  Having  taken 
refuge  in  a  neighboring  cottage,  and  a  troop  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
having  arrived,  who  finding  the  door  shut,  not  knowing  who  was  then 
its  occupant,  set  fire  to  the  hut.  Thus  the  unhappy  emperor  perished, 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  in  the  fitlieth  year  of  his  age. 

Anastasius,  who  held  the  empire  twenty-seven  years,  was  a  violent 
persecutor  of  the  Catholics.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne  irom  a  private 
life  against  the  will  of  Eupliemins,  the  zealous  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, who,  aware  of  his  hostility  to  the  Catholic  faith,  opposed  bis 
election  till  he  had  sworn  to  observe  the  ordinances  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  Disregarding  his  oath,  he  the  more  persecuted  the  Catho- 
lics, OS  if  his  enmity  was  the  more  enkindled  by  being  obliged  to  swear 
to  the  observance  of  the  constitutions  of  this  council. 

He  was  soon,  however,  struck  with  the  divine  vengeance,  ef  which  he 
was  forewm^^dj  and  of  which  St.  Elias,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  had  a 
wonderful  revelation.  In  the  year  518,  this  holy  bishop,  then  ninety  yexars 
of  age,  was  in  company  ^"ith  St.  Sabba,  a  monk,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  when  the  hour  of  refection  came,  the  patriarch  re&sed  to  pai"- 
take  of  food,  telling  his  companion,  that  at  ihe  very  iinBUmt  the  tyimnt 
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hftd  expired.  On  that  eTening,  a  thunderatorm  arose,  and  the  emperor, 
affrighted  at  the  bolts  of  heayen,  still  more  alarmed  with  remorse  for 
his  persecutions,  fled  from  room  to  room  in  his  palace,  and  at  length 
concealed  himself  in  a  nnall  apartment  His  courtiers,  on  entering, 
ibund  him  dead. 

Great  as  have  been  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  church  of  God  by 
Pagan  as  well  as  heretic  princes,  such  as  Yalens  and  Anaatasius,  yet^ 
heresiarchs  have  done  her  more  serious  evils,  for  false  teachings  and 
specioi»  sophistry  are  more  pernicious,  as  they  are  the  mor^  insidious, 
to  the  cause  of  truth  than  the  stake  or  the  gibbet. 

Anus,  the  author  of  that  foul  heresy  which  bears  his  name,  was 
bom  in  Africa.  Having  arrived  in  Alexandria,  he  attached  himself  to 
the  schism  of  Meletius,  which  he  afterwards  abandoned ;  was  ordained 
a  priest  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  a  parish.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
patriarch  Achilla,  Arius  entertained  the  hope  of  filling  the  patriarchal 
chair ;  but  seeing  that  St.  Alexander  was  preferred  to  that  dignity,  he 
began  to  censure  the  conduct  as  well  as  the  &ith  of  the  prelate.  Ariua 
accused  him  of  falsely  teaching  that  the  divine  Word  was  the  Son  of 
God,  begotten  from  eternity  and  coequal  and  consubstantial  with  the 
Father. 

Arius,  on  the  contrary,  taught  blasphemously,  that  Gk>d  created  the 
Word  after  the  manner  of  his  other  creations ;  and  that  in  consequence 
of  his  superior  holiness,  he  was  honored  with  the  title  of  the  Word  and 
Son  of  God.  In  vain  did  St  Alexander  admonish  this  blasph^nous 
;nrretch.  In  a  synod  which  the  saint  convoked,  this  impious  doctrine 
was  condemned ;  its  auth<»r  obliged  to  fly  the  city  and  retire  to  Palea- 
tine,  where,  through  intrigue  and  deceit,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
fkvor  of  some  bishops. 

Endeavoring  to  propagate  his  errors,  Arius  caused  a  great  commo- 
tion through  the  East ;  and  the  emperor  Constantine,  in  the  hope  of  at 
once  extinguishing  the  heresy,  conceived  the  idea  of  having  a  council 
assembled  at  Nice,  where  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops  formally 
condemned  the  doctrines  of  the  heresiarch,  and  exhibiting  the  scars  and 
wounds  they  received  in  defence  of  tihe  true  Catholic  and  apostolic  fiiith, 
declared  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  true  and  eternal  Son  of  God  and 
eonsubstantial  with  the  Father.  Arius,  having  refused  obedience  to 
tiie  decree  of  the  council,  was  banished  by  Constantine  to  Illyricum. 
His  followers,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  persuading  the  emperor  that 
he  conformed  to  the  doctrines  which  the  council  taught,  and  that  he, 
moreover,  swore  never  to  depart  dxerefrom. 

It  was  therefore  agreed  that  Arius  should  be  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithful,  and  being  for  this  purpose  conducted  to  the 
dinroh  at  Oonstantinc^le  in  procemonal  triumph,  and  having  arrived 
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at  the  great  square  of  the  city,  the  holy  patriarch,  in  the  meantimei 
imploring  th^  Gtod  of  the  true  faith  and  of  all  c(»i8ola1ioii  not  to  pennit 
snch  a  profanation,  he  was  stmck  with  divine  vengeance.  Baving 
been  seized  suddenly  with  violent  writhings  in  his  bowels,  Anns  asked 
whither  he  conld  retire ;  he  was  accompanied  by  a  domestic,  who  waited 
at  the  door  of  the  apartment  which  he  entered*  His  bowels  buret  asnn- 
jder  internally  and  came  forth,  an  immense  flow  of  blood  accompanying 
them.  Thus,  as  another  Judas,  perished  the  arch-heretic  Anns.  After 
considerable  delay,  some  of  his  friends  entered  the  place  and  found  him 
dead. 

Kestorius  imitated  Arius  in  the  persecution  of  the  chnrdi  by  the 
teaching  of  another  impious  doctrine. 

In  the  year  427  or  428,  he  was  elevated  to  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  at  first  evinced  much  zeal  against  the  heretics,  particu- 
larly the  disciples  of  Arius.  He  brought  with  him  from  Antioch  a 
priest  named  Anastasius,  whom  he  one  day  instructed  to  state  in  his 
sermon,  that  the  blessed  Yirgin  should  not  be  called  Mother  of  God, 
but  only  the  Mother  of  Christ  The  people,  greatly  scandalized  at  this 
new  doctrine,  called  on  the  patriarch  to  punish  the  rashness  of  the 
preacher.  Instead  of  correcting  this  insolence,  Nestorius  on  the  follow- 
ing day  ascended  the  pulpit,  defended  the  false  proposition  of  Anasta- 
sius, openly  declaring  that  Christ  was  not  Ood,  and  that  therefore  his 
mother  could  not  be  called  Mother  of  God.  In  another  sermon  he  said, 
^^K  any  one  shall  dare  to  call  the  Yirgin,  Mother  of  God,  let  him  be 
anathema."  He  denied  the  hypostatic  union  of  the  "  divine  word  'J 
with  the  "  human  nature  "  in  Christ,  and  affirmed  that  the  Word  was 
united  to  Christ  merely  by  grace,  as  it  is  united  to  the  saints,  but  in  a 
manner  more  excellent.  He  declared  that  the  Word  dwelt  in  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  as  in  a  temple ;  and  thence  concluded  that  this 
humanity  of  our  Bedeemer  should  be  honored  as  we  honor  the  purple 
of  a  king,  or  the  throne  on  which  he  sits,  always  denying  that  the  Son 
of  God  was  made  man  and  died  for  our  salvation.  Some  abbots  (called 
in  the  Greek  church  Archimandrites)  who  refused  to  adopt  his  errors, 
were  imprisoned  by  the  patriarch  and  most  cruelly  scourged.  At 
length  a  council,  composed  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  bishops,  at 
Chalcedon,  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Kestorius,  deposed  him  from  the 
patriarchate,  and  pronounced  against  him  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation. 

The  people,  who  waited  all  day  with  great  anxiety  to  learn  the 
decision  of  the  council,  returned  thanks  to  Qod  with  every  manifestation 
of  joy,  when  it  was  announced.  They  attended  the  bishops  to  their 
dwellings  with  lighted  torches ;  ladies  preceded  the  procession,  carrying 
thuribles  of  incense  through  the  streets,  which  were  brilliantly  illumin- 
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atod.  The  heresiarch  was  banished  bj  the  emperor  llieodofiiiu^  and 
ixuserablj  died  in  exile.  Some  relate  that,  in  a  moment  of  deepair,  he 
dashed  out  his  brains.  Others  say  that  he  died  of  a  cancer  in  the  mouth, 
the  worms  proceeding  from  which  devoured  his  tongue,  which  had  pro- 
nounced so  many  blasphemies  against  the  divine  Son  and  his  virgin 
mothor. 

Montanus  and  Cerinthus  resembled  these  heresiarchs  in  their  hostility 
to  tlie  church,  as  well  as  in  the  dreadfUl  deaths  which  put  an  end  to 
their  impieties.  The  first,  after  having  grievously  afflicted  the  church 
of  Ood  with  his  abominable  tenets,  and  perverted  many  with  the  assist- 
ance of  two  women  who  laid  claim  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  at  length 
suspended  himself  from  a  beam,  thus  ending  his  wicked  career. 

Of  Cerinthus,  St  Ireneus  relates  that  he  went  to  Ephesus  to  dispute 
with  St.  John  or  to  disturb  the  faithful  who  had  obtained  the  grace  of 
conversion.  God  speedily  punished  him ;  for,  entering  the  public  baths 
where  tlie  holy  evangelist  was,  the  saint  exclaimed,  ^^Let  us  go  hencOi 
my  brethren,  l^t  the  house  &11."  Scarcely  had  they  departed,  when 
the  baths  fell  with  a  dreadful  crash,  burying  Cerinthus  alive  in  the  ruins. 

Manes,  chief  of  the  Manicheans,  also  met  with  a  miserable  end. 
The  son  of  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  was  sick  almost,  to  death,  and  being 
despaired  of  by  his  physicians,  his  father  became  inconsolable.  In  the 
height  of  rashness.  Manes  undertook  to  restore  him  to  health,  provided 
he  would  embrace  his  doctrines.  The  prince  was  accordingly  intrusted 
to  his  care ;  however,  he  died  the  same  day ;  whereupon  the  king  was 
so  enraged,  that  Manes  was  condemned  to  death.  The  impostor  was 
sent  to  prison,  but  he  eluded  his  fate  by  bribing  the  guards,  and  having 
made  a  long  stay  at  Mesopotamia,  whither  he  fled,  and  fancying  that  the 
anger  of  the  king  was  assuaged,  he  returned  to  Persia.  Sapor,  aware 
of  his  return,  ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  flayed  alive  with  sharp- 
pointed  reeds.  His  skin  was  inflated  and  exposed  to  public  view.  St. 
Epiphanius,  who  records  the  fact,  saw  the  inflated  skin,  one  hundred 
years  after. 

The  great  reformer  himself,  Luther,  closed  his  career  by  a  death 
which  corresponded  to  his  immoral  and  intemperate  life.  He  had  been 
a  professed  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine ;  but  throwing  off  the 
cowl,  he  married  the  abbess  of  a  certain  nunnery,  and  at  length,  in  the 
year  1564,  having  feasted  sumptuously,  as  was  his  custom,  he  was 
attacked  suddenly  in  the  night  by  mortal  pains,  and  died,  as  he  had 
lived  since  he  became  a  rebel  to  the  church  of  Grod,  amid  feasting  and 
iniquity. 

His  remains  were  brought  to  Wittemberg,  on  a  kind  of  triumphal 
car,  followed  by  the  abbess,  who  was  his  concubine,  and  their  three 
ill^timate  diildren. 


Ecolampadins^  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Brigiiy  and  lAo  was  aftev« 
wards  the  coxnpaoioa  and  disciple  of  ZpiAgUus,  died  im  the  fotif-math 
year  of  his  age,  aad  one  after  the  decease  of  his  maatar.  It  ia  reo(mied 
that  he  made  frequent  attempts  on  his  own  life,  and  finally  auccoeded 
in  putting  an  end  to  his  existence  by  poisoxL  It  is  also  asserted  tiiat 
this  wretched  apostate,  when  about  to  expire,  exclaimed,  ^^  Alas  1 1  shall 
soon  be  in  hell." 

Calvin  strenuoosly  labored  in  extending  the  kingdom  of  Ladfer,  and 
became  the  occasion  of  ruin  to  myriads  of  souls.  He  died  at  Geneva, 
in  the  year  1564,  as  well  as  Martin  Luther,  and  in  the  fifiy-fourdi  year 
of  his  age.  Theodore  Beza,  who  preferred  the  society  of  a  fair  damaei 
to  the  salvation  of  his  immortal  soul,  and  who  admitted  to  St  Francis 
de  Sales,  that  her  charms,  at  the  same  time  cdllmg  hsr  into  the  prsaence 
(f  the  holy  hiehopy  outweighed  the  arguments  which  the  saint  advanced 
with  a  view  of  effecting  his  conversion,  affirms  that  Calvin  died  moel 
placidly ;  others,  who  have  written  his  life,  quoted  by  Katalis  Alexan- 
der and  by  Cardinal  Gk>tti,  state  that  he  expired  invp]png  tiie  devils, 
cursing  his  life,  his  studies,  and  his  writings,  his  ulcers  sending  forth  an 
intolerable  stench.  ^^Demones  invocantem,  dejerantem,  exeorantem, 
vitae  soffi  diras  imprecantem  suis  studiis  ac  scriptis  maledicent^n ;  deni- 
que  ex  suis  celeribus  intolerabilem  fsatorem  emittentem,  in  locmm  suum 
descendisse."  Thus  Calvin  departed,  to  render  an  account  to  the  Lord 
of  life  and  death  for  the  myriads  of  souls  perverted  and  lost  througli  his 
means* 
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CHAPTER  LXVm. 

CLAUSES  OF  THE  PENAL  ENACTMENTS  OP  ELIZABETH,  JAMBS,  Ac.  AGAINST 
THE  CATHOLICS— RESTRICTIONS  OF  THE  CALIPH  OMAR  OS  THE  CHRIS- 
TIANS OF  JERUSALEM  STRIKINGLY  SIMILAR  TO  THOSE  OF  ENGLAND— 
SYMPATHY  WITH  IRELAND  ON  THE  CONTINENT— COLLEGES  FOUNDED 
FOR  IRISH  ECCLESIASTICS— CROMWELL'S  RULE  IN  IRELAND,  Ac— PRO- 
CLAMATION OF  HIS  COMMISSIONERS— NOBLES  AND  PEOPLE  DRIVEN  INTO 
CONNAUGHT— STATUTE  OF  WILLIAM  HI.— REGISTRATION  ACT  OF  QUEEN 
ANNE— PARLIAMENTARY  RETURNS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  OATHOLIOITT  BY 
PROTESTANT  BISHOPa 

In  perusing  this  brief  outline  of  the  hostile  career  of  the  great  Pagan 
and  heretical  persecutors  of  the  Catholic  church,  an  affinity  is  easily 
perceptible  between  the  mechanism  which  they  set  in  motion  in  <»rder 
to  extinguish  the  Christian  religion  and  that  which  the  heretical  govern- 
ments of  England,  adopting  the  early  calumnies  of  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  the  foith,  and  the  insidious  policy  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  aiid  of 
Yalens,  the  Ariau  emperor,  as  their  models,  have  enacted  against  that 
creed  which  they  abandoned  ahd  which  was  professed  by  large  numbers 
of  the  English  people  at  that  very  time  and  by  the  whole  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Ireland — a  policy  which  the  Bnssells  and  other  plunderers  of 
the  church  would  still  adopt,  as  well  as  renew,  if  the  limbs  of  Ireland, 
long  bound  in  the  irons  of  oppression  and  persecution,  had  not  over- 
grown her  manacles  and  burst  them  asunder  in  her  efforts  to  be  free, 
lliat  the  contrast  be.  familiar,  a  numerical  list  of  the  penal  statutes  is 
subjoined,  which  were  enacted  in  the  reigns  of  EUzabetb,  James,  and 
Charles,  as  w^  as  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  including  tlie 
registrataon  aet,  which  surpassed  diem  in  ks  deadly  aim  at  the  extinc-  - 
tion  of  Ae  Catholic  ^esthood  of  Ireland. 

1.  A  second  refusal  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  even  in  spirituals, 
to  be  punished  as  high  treason. — (5th  Eliz.,  cap.  1.) 

2.  1!»  defend  or  extol  the  authority  of  the.  Soman  See,  piunisbable 
as  liigh  treason,  if  the  <^ence  was  committed  a  second  time. 

3.  To  obtain  a  bull  or  we  the  same^— high  tiMson. 
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4.  To  persuade  or  reconcile  any  one  to  the  Oalliolic  religioi 

treason. — (25tli  Eliz.  and  8d  of  James.) 

5.  Priests,  religions,  and  others  initiated  in  the  Bomaa  rite  or 
orders,  coming  or  remaining  in  the  kingdoniy  subjeoted  to  high  treason. 

6.  Any  of  the  aforesaid  priests,  &c.,  remaining  six  months  in  a 
seminary  after  the  promulgation  of  the  statute,  punishable  at  their 
return  with  high  treason. — (27th  Eliz.) 

7.  To  conceal  a  bull  or  instrument  from  the  See  of  Bomei  or  even 
a  reconciliation  either  proposed  or  offered,  punished  as  treason. 

8.  To  harbor  or  conceal  those  who  make  proselytes  to  the  Boman 
religion,  to  be  punished  with  high  treason.— (27th  Elir.) 

9.  To  receive,  harbor  or  assist  an  ecclesiastic,  knowing  him  to  be 
SQch — high  treason. 

10.  To  refuse  leaving  the  country  (or  retium  wUhovt  licence)  when 
ordered — high  treason. — (35th  Eliz.) 

11.  To  engage  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  prince  without  first  swear- 
ing allegiance  and  the  royal  supremacy,  and  at  the  same  time  vowing 
and  guaranteeing  in  some  formal  manner  a  resolve  of  non-conforming 
with  the  Catholic  faith — ^high  treason. — (3d  James.) 

12.  The  first  refusal  of  the  oath  of  the  royal  supremacy,  &c.,  pun- 
ished with  a  ^^  praemunire,"  a  punishment  involving  confiscation  of 
moveable  and  immoveable  property — ^perpetual  incarceration  and  depri- 
vation of  legal  rights. 

13.  To  propose  or  defend  any  spiritual  authority  in  the  see  of  Eome 
— ^punishable  with  the  statute  of  praemunire. 

14.  To  bring  or  carry  or  receive  crosses,  images,  and  other  badges  of 
popery,  such  as  relics — ^punishable  with  praemunire. 

15.  To  assist  any  one  in  the  execution  of  a  diploma  granted  by  the 
Holy  See — a  case  of  praemunire. — (2Ttli  Eliz.,  2  chap.) 

16.  To  harbor  or  assist  any  one  living  in  colleges  or  foreign  semi- 
naries— a  case  of  praemunire. 

17.  A  second  refusal  of  the  oath  of  allegiance — ^praemunire. — (3rd 
James.) 

18.  Not  to  disclose  the  nam^,  if  known,  of  an  ecclesiastic  ordained 
in  foreign  parts — imprisonment. — (27th  Eliz.) 

19.  Recusants  already  judged  or  suspected — imprisonment. 

20.  Refusing  to  attend  Protestant  conventicles  or  Protestant  ser- 
vice— 'imprisonment  without  recognizance  to  be  had. — (35th  Eliz.) 

21.  A  married  woman  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance— imprison- 
ment.— (Sd  James.) 

22.  A  married  woman  convicted  of  recusancy,  to  be  imprisoned, 
and  tlie  husband  to  be  midcted  with  £10  sterling  per  months  or  in  the 
third  part  of  his  landed  property. — (7th  James.) 


23.  CatiholiGB  unable  to  pay  the  fines  into  the  royal  treasnrj,  to 
be  imprisoned  nntil  the  whole  would  be  paid. — (28d  Eliz,) 

24.  The  residence  of  the  recusant  liable  to  be  forcibly  entered,  when 
to  be  arrested. — (7th  James.) 

25.  An  absentee  from  the  Protestant  church  for  a  year,  shall  find ' 
security  for  good  behavior. — (23d  Eliz.) 

26.  All  recusants  prevented,  under  pain  of  death,  from  going 
beyond  five  miles,  in  any  direction,  from  their  houses. — (23d  Elia.) 

27.  Becusants  not  allowed  to  approach  within  ten  miles  of  Lotidon. 
— (3d  James.) 

28.  Becusants  forbidden  to  enter  the  palace  of  the  sovereign  or  the 
heir  apparent.^ — (3d  James.) 

29.  Absence  from  the  Protestant  church  eacb  Sunday,  punished 
with  a  fine  of  twelve  pence.^ — (1st  Eliz.  2.) 

30.  Absence  on  festivals  or  holidays — ^fine  of  twelve  pence. 

31.  Absence  for  a  month  fix)m  Protestant  service,  punished  with  a 
mulct  of  twenty  pounds. — (Eliz.  and  James.) 

32.  Inability  to  pay  the  twenty  pounds,  punished  with  confiscation 
of  effects,  lands  and  tenements. — (Eliz.  and  James.) 

33.  Optional  with  the  king  to  receive  or  refuse  the  twenty  pounds 
fine,  or  levy  it  on  the  property. — (8d  James.) 

34.  All  lands  and  tenements  held  by  recusants  under  a  royal  tidey 
cede  to  the  king  for  the  oifence.^ — (25th  Eliz.) 

35.  AH  penalties  and  fines  for  recusancy  due  by  the  predece68<Nr, 
are  entailed  on  the  heir,  if  recusant. — (1st  James.) 

36.  Befusal  of  sacraments  according  to  the  Anglican  form,  punished 
the  first  year  with  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds,  the  second  year  forty,  tha. 
third  refusal  sixty  pounds,  and  to  be  so  mulcted  in  each  successive  year*. 
— (3d  James.) 

37.  The  informer  entitled  to  two  pounds  sterling,  of  the  recusant's* 

38.  The  recusant  servant  to  be  fined  ten  pounds  each  month,  diould 
he  persevere,  &c. — (3d  James.) 

39.  If  a  married  woman  was  recusant,  two-thirds  of  her  jointure  or 
dowry  to  be  confiscated  to  the  crown. — (3d  James.) 

40.  Catholics  for  each  suit  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  pay  a  fine  of  one- 
hundred  pounds. — (James,  &c.) 

41.  Parents  not  having  their  children  baptized  within  a  month  after  > 
their  birth,  according  to  the  Anglican  fashion — ^fined  one  hundred 
pounds. — (James.) 

42.  To  contract  marriage  elsewhere  than  before  a  Protestant  panum 
— ^fine  of  one  hundred  pounds. — (3d  James.) 

43.  Burial  in  any  other  than  a  Protestant  cemetery  or  church — fina. 

of  one  hundred  pounds. — (3d  Jamesi  chap.  6.) 
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44.  To  Bend  youths  abroad  without  liconoe — fine  of  te&.foimds, 

45.  To  employ  a  lector  or  schoolmaster,  not  a  i^rotestant,  and  not 
having  liberty  to  teach — a  monthly  fine  of  ten  pounda. — (23d  Eliz,)  . 

46.  A  recusant  teacher  or  Catholic  retaining  him — a  daily  fine  of 
two  pounds  British. — (let  James.) 

47.  All  the  goods,  moveable  and  fixed,  of  a  Catholic  going  to  pro- 
hibited  regions,  confiscated,  during  his  lifetime,  to  th«  crown. — (23d 
Eliz.  and  3d  James. 

.  48.  Tlie  education  of  a  son  beyond  seas  in  the  Oatholic  religioin — 
confiscation  of  the  offender's  property,  moveable  and  immoveable*-^3d 
Charles.) 

49.  A  Catholic  residing  within  ten  British  miles  of  London — fined 
oiie  hundred  pounds  British. — (3d  James.) 

50.  A  Catholic  exercising  any  function  contrary  to  the  statute, 
the  3d  of  James,  punished  witli  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

51.  Catholics  debarred  from  holding  ofiices ;  could  not  be  advocates, 
administrators,  or  officials  in  the  courts ;  could  not  practice  medicine  or 
pharmacy ;  nor  serve  in  the  army  or  in  the  fleet ;  nor  command  in 
camp  or  fort. — (3d  James.) 

52.  Catholics  disqualified  to  enter  appeals,  &c. — (8d  James.) 

53.  The  husband  of  a  recusant  wife  incapacitated  to  hold  office. — 
(8d  James.) 

54.  Marriage  contracted  in  any  other  rite  than  the  Anglican, 
deprived  the  wife  of  a  right  to  a  jointure  from  the  goods  of  her  hus- 
band, &c. — (3d  James.) 

55.  Catholics  disqualified  from  instituting  actions  at  law,  presenting 
to  benefices,  and  also  from  becoming  executors  or  guardians. — (3d 
James.) 

56.  Young  men  educated  in  foreign  parts  without  licence,  excluded 
from  inheriting  any  of  their  paternal  property. — (1st  &  3d  Jamte.) 

67.  Catholics  declared  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  censures  of 
Protestant  ministers,  and  to  their  consequences. — (23d  Eliz.  and  3d 
James.) 

Such  were  the  penal  enactments  passed  to  repress  the  growth  of 
popery  under  the  auspices  of  the  bastard  Elizabeth,  whose  unjust  occu- 
pation of  the  throne  brought  those  evils  on  the  country  which  she 
governed,  and  on  the  faith  which  could  not  recognize  her  as  the  lawful 
sovereign,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful  heiress,  whom  she  put  to 
death.  Hitherto  the  name  of  that  queen  has  been  revered.  But  Eng- 
land, fast  emerging  from  the  foul  heresies  in  which  Elizabeth  involved 
the  realm,  will  soon  blush  at  the  weakness  of  her  people,  consigning,  as 
fiur  as  possible,  to  oblivion  and  infamy,  the  name  of  a  queen  who  could 
so  far  forget  the  natural  modesty  inherent  in  her  sex,  as  to  have  '^  the 


Batnral  issne  of  her  body  "  declared  legitimate,  though  she  wished  tQ 
be  reputed  a  "  virgin  queen."  As  well  pronounce  her  a  virgin  as  call 
her  father  a  man  of  one  onlj  wife.  Her  crimes  against  religion  and 
virtue  have  been  veiled  with  that  charity  which  the  faith  she  persecuted 
inculcates.  Her  infamous  career  of  hatred  to  the  Catholic  church  has 
of  necessity  become  hereditary  in  successive  governments,  entailing  on 
the  country  all  the  confiscations  and  robberies  of  her  successor,  James ; 
the  decapitation  of  his  son,  Charles ;  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  who, 
it  is  said,  with  his. own  hand,  struck  off  the  head  of  his  sovereign ;  the 
expulsion  of  James  H.  by  rebels ;  the  slaughter  of  Irish  Catholics  who 
maintained  his  right  to  the  crown,  in  antagonism  to  his  son- in-law,. 
William,  and  all  the  evils,  social  and  religious,  to  which  Ireland  is  and 
has  been  subjected. 

Comments  on  such  laws  are  unnecessary ;  they  themselves  bespeak 
the  deep-rooted  animosity  of  the  plunderers  by  whom  they  wer0 
enacted.  In  the  year  637,  when  Jerusalem  was  captured  by  the  Maho-* 
medan  caliph,  Omar,  restrictions  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  England 
were  imposed  on  the  Christians  of  that  city.  Perhaps  the  legislators  of 
our  country  modelled  their  penal  enactments  on  those  of  the  caliph. 

Ist  article  of  Omar  against  the  Christians: — That  the  Christiana 
shall  build  no  new  churches,  and  that  Moslems  shall  be  admitted  into 
them  at  all  times. 

English  reformers  have  seized  the  churches  of  Irish  Catholics,  leaT* 
ing  them  to  worship  Gk>d  and  celebrate  the  tremendous  mysteries  in  tha 
caverns  and  lonely  vallies  of  Ireland,  while  a  watchman  was  placed  on 
an  eminence  to  give  notice  when  the  priest-hunter  was  approaching. 

2d  article : — Tliey  shall  not  prevent  their  children  or  friends  from 
professing  Islamism,  or  read  the  Koran. 

The  Irish  schoolmaster  was  proscribed  ;  education  was  proscribed, 
and  of  course  ths  r^admg  of  the  Bible  was  judicioudy  set  aeide^  though 
now  the  only  standard  and  teacher  of  true  Protestant  religion.  Yell 
having  placed  education  beyond  the  reach  of  Catholic  Ireland,  Protean 
tants  have  the  unblushing  effrontery  to  charge  us  with  ignorance. 

8d  article : — They  shall  erect  no  crosses  on  their  churches,  and  only 
toll,  not  ring  their  bells. 

The  crosses  of  Irish  churches  have  been  repeatedly  prostrated. 
Ashamed  of  their  unholy  warfare  against  .the  emblem  of  redemption, 
Protestants  now  erect  crosses  on  their  own  churches.  In  Irelai^d  the  use 
of  bells  was  altogetlier  prohibited  until  of  late  years. 

4th  article : — They  shall  not  wear  the  Arab  dress,  ride  upon  sad- 
dles, &c 

In  Ireland,  Protestant  misrule  has  left  many  of  the  poor  Irish  nd 
oloChea  to  irear ;  as  to  saddles^  it  was  unneoessaiy  to  estand  any  prohi- 
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biti6n ;  the  ingeniiity  of  the  Irish  peasant  provided  him  with  ready 
trappings. 

5th  article : — Thej  shall  pay  the  highest  deference  to  the  Mussel- 
mans,  and  entertain  all  travellers  for  three  days,  gratis. 

In  Ireland  the  Catholic  should  pay  deference  to  his  ''honor"  the 
Orange  oppressor  of  his  rights.  The  Irish  Catholic  was  obfiged  to  enter- 
tain the  military,  the  remuneration  being  merely  nominal. 

6tL  They  shall  not  sell  wine  or  any  intoxicating  liquor. 

The  layaliste  alone  enjoyed  this  privilege  in  Ireland. 

7th.  They  shall  pay  a  capitation  tax  of  two  dinars  each,  submit  to 
an  annual  tnbute  and  become  subjects  of  the  caliph. 

Yet  the  Mahomedan  captor  of  Jerusalem  was  more  generous  to  the 

Christians  there  than  English  reformers  have  been  to  the  unhappy 

Catholics  of  Ireland.    Those  of  Jerusalem  were  protected  and  secui^ 

both  in  their  laws  and  fortunes,  and  their  churches  were  neither  pulled 

^own  nor  made  use  of  by  any  but  themselves. 

Despite  the  unparalleled  persecution  of  England,  in  the  annals  of 
the  church,  the  frightful  object  of  her  malice  and  fatuity  has  been  frus- 
trated. The  blood  of  the  martyr  is,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  the 
seed  of  Catholic  faith.  She  drew  her  exterminating  sword,  and  the 
blood  of  Irish  bishops,  Irish  priests,  and  Irish  monks  flowed  in  torrents, 
which  demands  vengeance  from  heaven ;  the  hand  of  the  executioner 
was  well  nigh  weary  with  his  work,  and  when  stayed  as  if  in  need  of 
repose,  the  Irish  sanctuary  saw  itself  supplied  with  a  new  generation  of 
ecclesiastics  as  ardent,  as  intrepid,  as  peacefully  aggressive  on  the  errors 
of  heresy,  as  those  who  preceded.  To  prevent  this  succession  in  the 
ministry,  to  extirpate  the  Catholic  priesthood,  to  brutalise  the  people 
by  proscribing  the  national  fountains  of  education,  were  those  heinous 
laws  enacted,  which  brought  into  action  the  sympathies  of  Catholic 
Europe.  An  universal  spirit  of  indignation  was  awakened  against  the 
bloodthirsty  misrule  of  England,  and  the  name  of  English  Protestantism 
became  branded  with  infamy  and  disgrace. 

The  ancient  fame  of  generous  Catholic  Ireland  was  still  fondly 
cherislied  in  Spain,  in  France,  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  other  nations 
of  the  Continent.  Its  ancient  reminiscences  were  preserved ;  its  col- 
leges, in  which  the  foreign  votary  of  literature  found  a  refuge;  its 
teachers,  whose  fame  reached  distant  shores ;  its  hospitality,  free  and 
generous, .  and  cultivated  as  a  virtue,  were  gratefully  recorded  with 
general  eulogy,  and  hearts  panting  with  sympathetic  emotion  for  the 
Bufferings  of  tlie  Irish  priesthood  were  prepared  to  receive  them  with 
cordial  affection  and  provide  them  with  shelter  from  the  vengeance  of 
English  persecutors. 

In  various  parts  of  the  continent,  coUegee  for  the  reception  of  Irish 
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Students  were  in  a  short  time  establishecL  Under  the  protection  of 
Philip  IL,  king  of  Spain,  and  other  benefactorsi  who  monificentljr 
endowed  them,  they  soon  multiplied,  and  while  the  Irish  church  could 
thus  calculate  on  a  regular  succession  in  the  ministry,  the  malice  of 
England  was  confounded  and  her  name  became  a.  by-word  of  contempt 
and  scorn  throughout  Europe.  In  1595,  the  Irish  seminary  at  Lisbon 
was  founded  by  cardinal  Zimines,  who  had  ever  taken  a  lively  interest 
in  its  welfare,  and  who  was,  according  t^  his  own  directions,  honorably 
interred  in  its  church.  Another  establishment  was  founded  about  the 
same  time  at  Evora,  by  Cardinal  Henriques.  In  1596,  the  Irish  coll^^e 
at  Douay,  in  Flanders,  had  been  founded.  Christopher  Cusack,  a 
learned  priest,  of  the  diocese  of  Meath,  had  through  his  influence  con- 
tributed much  in  advancing  this  literary  retreat  He  also  by  his  exer- 
tions founded  the  colleges  at  Lisle,  Antwerp,  Toumay  and  St.  Omer. 
Seminaries  were  established  in  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  Nantz  foi^ 
Irish  students,  under  the  patronage  of  Anne,  queen  of  Austria.  The' 
Irish  college  on  the  hill  of  St  Genevieve,  in  Paris,  was  a  gift  from  the 
French  government,  and  to  which  the  baron  de  St.  Just  had  been  a 
great  benefactor.  In  1582,  the  college  of  Salamanca  was  founded  tost 
Irish  students  by  the  states  of  Castile  and  Leon,  Philip  UL  being  its 
principal  patron;  and  about  the  same  time  two  extensive  seminaries 
were  erected,  one  of  them  a  royal  establishment,  at  Seville,  for  the 
education  of  Irish  missionaries,  to  which  Sarapater,  a  learned  canon  of 
tiiat  city,  was  a  principal  benefactor.  In  the  last  year  of  this  century,  the 
baron  George  Silveria  founded  the  Irish  college  at  Alcala  de  Henares; 
he  afterwards  richly  endowed  it,  and  it  became,  in  the  seventeenth,  a 
source  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Irish  church. 

At  Madrid  there  was  an  agent  appointed,  who  handed  to  the 
Dominican  missionaries  who  completed  their  studies  in  Spain,  the 
viatics  of  eighteen  golden  coins  called  doubloons,  given  by  the  king  ot 
Spain  to  enable  them  to  return  to  Ireland. 

Those  establishments,  which  arose  in  rapid  succession  throughout  the 
Continent,  had  in  a  few  years  defeated  the  object  which  the  ruthleas 
enactments  of  Elizabeth  had  presumed  to  contemplate.  The  spirit  of 
persecution, .  already  sufficiently  violent,  now  became  desperate  and 
infuriated.  Proclamations  without  number  were  issued;  all  who  had 
children  or  wards  in  foreign  countries,  were  ordered  to  notify  their 
names  to  the  local  magistrate  within  ten  days,  to  have  them  recalled 
within  four  months,  and  on  their  return  to  present  themselves  before  the 
constituted  authorities. 

Uius  raged  the  storm  without  a  calm  over  the  ancient  church  of 
Ireland.  Terror  became  general ;  the  country  in  its  desolate  beauty, 
and  its  religion  with  all  its  loveliness  and  benedictionB,  was  involved  in 
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nniyeraal  ruin.  Yet  the  bark  of  Peter,  like  unto  Koah's,  ascended  the 
waters  of  this  new  deluge,  with  which  English  hefeay  strove  to  sub- 
merge her ;  secare  in  the  promises  of  her  Saviour,  and  moored  to  the  rock 
of  apostolic  unity,  as  firm  and  immovable  as  the  heights  of  the  eternal 
*hills,  the  national  church  of  Ireland,  though  her  beauty  has  been  sullied, 
is  spreading  her  roots  deeply  in  the  very  strongholds  of  error  and  cor- 
ruption, and  through  her  people  demolishing*that  huge  Colossus  of  crime 
tad  turpitude  wherewith  English  heresy  would  infect  the  universal  fold 
of  Christ. 

The  regicides  of  England  having  seized  the  helm  of  government, 
Cromwell  shoidd  appease  their  appetite  for  plunder,^  as  well  as  satiate 
that'  indescribable  phrenzy  and  malice  which  this  unhappy  land  has 
exhibited  during  ages  against  that  faith  which  has  given  England  every 
thing  that  ennobles  her  history  and  renders  her  constitution  the  most 
perfect  that  human  wisdom  ever  devised.  As  the  country  was  parcelled 
out  to  those  sanguinary  wretches  whose  descendants  still  mar  the  boun- 
ties of  creation  by  their  savage  treatment  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland, 
penal  fences  were  necessary  to  protect  them  in  their  wholesale  robberies 
of  the  Irish  proprietors,  who  were  doomed  to  destruction,  and  of  the 
Irish  tenants,  whose  rights  were  respected  and  sacred  under  the  native 
proprietary,  as  well  as  to  punish  them  for  that  allegiance  which  prompted 
a  recourse  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  king,  their  country  and  their  creed. 
The  articles  promulgated  under  the  hypocrite  Cromwell  and  the  mur- 
derer of  his  sovereign,  and  to  whom  a  grateful  country  would  Assign  a 
statue  in  the  new  senate-house  of  England,  did  not  the  sarcasm  of 
Daniel  O'Oonnell,  Ireland's  faithful  son  and  liberator,  prevent  the 
design,  are  in  perfect  unison  with  his  masked  piety. 

No.  1  provides  that  no  scholar  of  the  Irish  nation  be  permitted  to 
teach  the  art  of  writing,  speaking  or  arithmetic. 

No.  2.  No  one  could  send  his  children  beyond  seas  to  any  seminary 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  under 
pain  of  confiscating  his  effects  and  of  legal  disability. 

No.  3.  That  no  one  whose  parents  were  Irish  should  be  admitted 
as  an  apprentice  in  a  town  or  in  mercantile  business. 

No.  4.  That  no  Irishman  be  admitted,  either  publicly  or  privately,  to 
any  office  or  function.  (Hibernia  Dominicana.) 

No.  5  provides  that  no  offices  be  conferred  on  Irishmen  while  an 
Englishman  could  be  found  capable  of  holding  it ;  that  the  Irish  should 
be  merely  hewers  qftoood  and  drawers  of  water  ;  that  only  wages  siiffi- 
dent  to  support  nocture  should  be  given,  so  that  they  could  not  attain 
wealth,  but  remain  in  the  condition  of  ser&  and  vaesak  without  hope  of 
ever  attaining  any  station. 

No.  6.  That  Irish  nobles  should  be  confined  in  gome  fortified  district 
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and  within  certain  limits,  so  that  if  thej  croesed  its  borders,  C&omwell's 
soldiers  were  at  liberty  to  deprive  them  of  life  and  property  as  rebels 
and  outlaws. 

No.  7.  That  Irish  stewards  be  only  retained  three  years  by  Oomr 
well's  rabble  soldier-farmers,  giving  them  or  imposing  on  them  a 
tribnte,  which  would  leave  means  only  for  food  and  raiment. 

No.  8.  That  all  Irish  youths,  having  reached  the  fourteenth  year, 
should  be  enlisted  in  the  land  service  or  in  the  marine  of  England,  that 
they  might  expiate  the  Uood  of  Britone  shed  in  Ireland. 

No.  9.  Whoever  harbored  any  one  adhering  to  the  see  of  ISome  was 
declared  guilty  of  high  treason. 

No.  10  provides  that  Irish  women,  now  too  numerousj  and  therrfore 
UaUe  ioprosUt/iUion^  be  sold  to  merchants,  transported  to  Virginia,  New 
England,  Jamaica  and  to  other  countries,  there  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
by  their  labor.    (Hibemia  Dominicana.) 

No.  11.  That  Irish  soldiers  be  disarmed ;  all  commanders  strictly 
inhibited  from  enlisting  them  even  as  foot-soldiers. 

No.  12.  That  Irish  nobles,  whose  parents  were  not  of  English  descent, 
should  wear  in  their  hats  yellow  wreaths  or  ribbons,  under  pain  of 
capital  punishment ;  inferiors  were  to  be  branded  on  the  right  cheek ; 
non-compliance  with  this  article  involved  its  forcible  insertion ;  a  second 
offence  against  this  famous  criterion  of  Irish  degradation  exposed  the 
person  to  the  treatment  which  is  inflicted  on  spies. 

No.  18  provided  that  castles  or  fortresses  should  be  erected  in  the 
ports  of  Ireland,  in  which  no  Hibernian  was  permitted  to  locate  himseU^ 
lest  danger  should  arise  to  the  commonwealth. 

No.  14.  That  Irish  farmers  should  send  provisions  to  the  govemmoDt 
stores  at  the  lowest  price.    (Hibemia  Dominicana.) 

No.  15  provided  that  Irish  farmers  should  be  removed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  fortresses ;  that  the  best  farms  should  be  reserved  for  the 
drummers  and  bandsmen  of  his  Puritan  army ;  the  worst  assigned  to  the 
Irish^  and  at  the  highest  price. 

No.  16.  That  Irish  farmers,  holding  ten  acres,  should  sow  one  with 
hemp  or  flax  to  provide  canvas  for  the  fleet. 

No.  17.  That,  wherever  a  scarcity  of  wood  existed,  the  fiumers 
should  preserve  every  year  six  apple-trees,  as  many  pear  and  ashen 
ones. 

No.  18.  That  after  throe  years  no  one,  of  what  condition  soever, 
should  be  permitted  to  reside  in  Ireland,  unless  he  abjured  hia  fiedth, 
renounced  all  dependence  on  Eome  and  Eoman  doctrines ;  that  all  boys 
should  be  educated  in  the  Protestant  religion,  and  be  compelled  to  fre- 
quent the  Lord?9  Supper^  so  that  through  this  pious  pTacdoey  God  would 
proi^>er  the  aims  of  the  republic  and  render  ita  throne  invindbla. 
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AMD,  but  hj'  the  jadgw ;  tliat  all  criminil  oenee  fllMnild  be  eAlgeitod  to 
end  decided  bj  oommitteeB  of  four,  selected  from  a  panel  eC  tven^lwr 
competent  and  honest  individuals,  who  were  to  perform  the  qsmI  cir- 
cuits in  each  proYince.    (Hibemia  Dominicanik)  . 

No.  SO.  That  the  names  of  the  Irish  fiuniliies  ift  each  ocninfcjr  sboidi 
be  annually  registered — ^the  head  of  each  fiunilj'made  rtispoaiiibte  for 
Uaservante  and  lodgers. 

No.  21.  That  cattle,  oxen  or  other  effects  taken  awij  from  tbe  E^g: 
VA  should  be  replaced  by  fines  or  die  effects  of  IrishflBien  liyiag  ia  the 
barony  or  district 

No.  22.  In  caae  of  murder  or  death  inflicted  on  an  Englishmaiii  and 
"fliat  the  homicide  escaped,  all  tiie  Irish  inhabitants  of  the  county  were 
lield  as  accessories  according  to  the  judgement  of  the  supreme  tribunal 
or  its  commissaries. 

The  articles  of  Cromwell  were  not  pennitted  to  remain  inoperative. 
A  persecution  under  the  usurper  arose,  the  most  bitter  and  unrelenting 
te  record.  The  Israelites  under  the  bondage  of  Pharadb  were  fiir  more 
mercifhlly  dealt  with.  They  were  overpowered  with  work ;  their  first- 
bom  males  were  alone  consigned  to  the  jaws  of  death.  Not  so  in  Ire- 
land— ^the  young  as  well  as  old,  male  as  well  as  female,  were  indiscrinu- 
aately  slau^tered  and  starved,  while  the  Jewish  slaves  had  abundance 
of  bread  and  oiL  So  that  Catholic  Ireland  could  bewail  her  desolation 
in  the  language  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  his  Lamentations,  ohap.  2, 
V.  21 :  ^^  The  child  and  the  old  man  lie  without  on  the  ground :  my 
virgins  and  my  young  men  are  fallen  by  the  sword :  thou  hast  slain  in 
the  day  of  thy  wrath :  thou  hast  killed  them  and  shewn  no  pity.^ 

It  was  not  sufficient  to  slaughter,  torture,  stone,  and  put  to  death  all 
those  who  fell  into  their  hands,  but  even  those  who  escaped  the  sangui- 
nary regicides  were  to  be  expatriated  as  quickly  as  possible.  Intent  on 
the  extirpation  of  the  Irish,  and  on  the  ruin  of  every  one  who  could 
offer  a  temporary  resistance  to  the  government  of  the  usurper  or  to  the 
Ibul  heresies  of  England,  the  commissaries-general  of  Cromwell  issued 
the  following  proclamation,  AJD.  1652 : — 

^^  Whereas  it  is  well  known,  through  the  experience  of  many  years, 
that  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  as  well  as  persons  initiated  or  ordained 
in  Ireland,  hold  it  as  a  duty  to  seduce  the  affections  of  the  people  from 
the  obedience  due  to  the  authority  and  government  of  the  English  com- 
nKmwealth,  and  under  the  pretence  of  instructing  the  people  in  the 
Catholic  religion,  excite  them  to  rebellion,  with  the  view  of  introducing 
a  foreign  power  and  jurisdiction  over  the  nation,  which  conduct  has 
lieen  accessory  to  the  barbarous  and  cruel  homicides  of  1641,  and  the 
war  that  qprung  therefSrom.    And  sinos  many  ai  those  penoosi  havii^ 


obtained  due  authority  to  remove  to  foreign  parts,  delay  their  departure, 
and  under  color  of  protection  strive  to  draw  over  and  seduce  the  people 
into  their  pernicious  practices.  Wherefore,  that  said  persons  may  not 
have  opportunities  of  any  longer  corrupting  the  people  and  prosecuting 
their  rebellious  intentions,  from  which  neither  admonition  nor  clemency 
can  reclaim  them,  though  by  their  practices  they  expose  their  lives  to 
danger,  as  well  as  their  unhappy  and  languid  nation  to  complete 
misery.  The  said  commissaries  order  and  enact  that  all  Jesuits  and 
seminary  priests  and  others,  constituted  through  any  authority  or  juris- 
diction derived  from  the  Holy  See,  within  twenty  days  from  the  publir 
cation  of  this  edict,  within  their  respective  districts  in  Ireland,  depart 
the  kingdom  (wind  and  weather  and  opportunity  permitting),  or  at 
longest  twenty-eight  days,  &c.,  and^  that  no  Jesuits,  seminary  priests, 
or  others  aforesaid,  come  to  or  remain  in  any  part  of  this  nation  after 
the  term  of  said  days,  without  special  licence  from  the  parliament  or 
the  Protector,  and  if  they  return,  remain,  &c.,  then  each  and  every  one 
of  them  will  be  liable  to  the  penalties  and  confiscations  enacted  against 
Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  in  England,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  by  which  it  is  commanded  that  they  all  depart  and 
do  not  return.  (A  priest  known  to  have  returned,  and  when  arrested, 
was  by  the  fact  guilty  of  high  treason,  sentenced  to  the  gallows,  to  be 
taken  down  when  half  dead,  beheaded,  quartered,  bowelled,  and 
burned,  his  head  affixed  to  a  stake  and  exposed  in  a  public  place,  hia 
goods  and  effects  confiscated.) 

*^  And  it  is,  further  enacted  and  commanded,  that  all  persons  who, 
after  the  aforesaid  days,  will  willingly  receive,  console  and  harbor  any 
Jesuit,  seminary  priest,  deacon,  &c.,  having  pretended  authority  from 
the  See  of  Home,  knowing  him  to  be  such,  said  persons  harboring  them 
will  be  subject  to  the  penalties  in  this  case  expressed  and  specified. 

^^  And  farther,  it  is  declared  that  the  aforesaid  statute  of  Elizabeth 
will  be  put  in  force  in  this  kingdom ;  and  all  judges,  conunissaries  and 
others  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice,  are  hereby  autho- 
rized and  commanded  to  give  the  aforesaid  act  full  and  due  execution ; 
and  all  such  persons,  &c.,  having  civil  or  military  authority,  will  use 
due  diligence  in  seeking  such  Jesuits,  &c.j  so  that  if  any  found  in  this 
realm,  contrary  to  this  proclamation,  they  may  be  seized  and  impri- 
soned, until  tried  according  to  law. 

^^  And  the  chief  officers  of  the  parliament,  within  their  respective 
districts,  are  hereby  required  to  give  due  publication  to  this  edict,  and 
signify  to  the  said  commissaries  of  parliament  the  time  and  place  of  the 
publishing  of  this  edict.    Given  at  Dublin,  the  6th  of  January,  1652. 

^  Cbaries  Fleetwood,  Edmund  Lullow,  Miler  Oorblet,  John  Jones, 
commissaries." 
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This  horrid  persecution  lasted  two  jears ;  none  but  a  hordt  of  rob- 
bers conld  have  given  it  execntion.  In  the  year  1654,  tiie  inventive 
genius  of  the  regicides  gave  birth  to  a  new  project,  that  of  cutting  off 
those  whose  blood  their  swords  did  not  taste,  through  hunger,  famine, 
and  the  other  corporal  privations  deemed  more  effectual  than  death 
itself.  Tliis  was  the  indiscriminate  confiscation  of  the  propertiea  of  the 
Catholics,  and  their  banishment  into  the  province  of  Oonnaught,  whick 
was  so  devastated  and  overran  with  loeeds  a/nd  shmha^  that  there  was 
scarcely  left  a  vestige  of  a  human  residence  except  a  few  huts,  which 
belonged  to  the  Cromwellians  themselves,  and  far  separated  firom  eadi 
other.  Tbe  Catholics  were  confined  in  this  desert  province,  as  in  a 
prison,  having  neither  food  nor  raiment,  houses  or  tents  to  shelter  them, 
many  of  whom  perished  of  hunger ;  others,  driven  by  hunger,  perished 
in  the  rivers,  clifls  and  promontories  with  which  that  province  is  over- 
spread. 

The  Cromwellians,  though  intoxicated  with  Catholic  blood,  still 
thirsting  for  the  utter  extinction  of  this  devoted  body,  enacted  a  law 
which  assigned  any  one  of  those  doomed  to  Connaught,  if  found  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  province,  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason,  nay, 
rendering  it  lawful  for  any  to  slaughter  or  hang  him  at  pleasure, 
without  enquiry  or  process.  A  cruelty  unheard  of!  a  persecution,  cmel 
beyond  description,  reduced  the  wretched  Irish  Catholic  nobles  to  the 
greatest  misery.  Thus  cruelly,  as  if  besieged,  and  without  refuge, 
hunger  directed  them  to  the  sea,  the  sea  to  the  cliffe  and  rugged  rocks, 
and  those  rocks  as  if  repelled  them  back  to  the  bloody  swords  of  Crom- 
well's satellites.  And  in  order  that  no  sort  of  cruelty  would  be  defec- 
tive in  the  sanguinary  statutes  of  Cromwell,  who  wished  to  appear  as 
if  desirous  to  expel  everything  bordering  on  Iramanity,  mercy  or 
indulgence  from  his  code,  it  was  further  enacted — that  a  meeting  of  four 
persons  constituted  a  capital  offence ;  carrying  or  possessing  any  kind 
of  arms,  a  capital  offence ;  to  censure  or  find  fault  with  the  government 
of  the  arch-rebel  was  declared  high  treason. 

The  nobles  and  gentry  being  thus  blocked  up  in  the  province  of 
Connauglit,  permission  was  given  to  some  merchants  and  to  a  few  of  the 
nobles,  who  did  not  possess  estates,  and  to  all  plebeians  or  peasants,  to 
fix  themselves  in  the  other  provinces,  not,  however,  in  the  towns  and 
cities  or  castles  which  their  predecessors  had  constructed,  but  in  the 
country  parts,  where  they  were  kept  in  slavery  worse  than  Egyptian, 
and  with  hellish  penalties  hanging  over  their  devoted  heads,  if 
enfringed. 

No.  1  provided,  that  none  of  them,  under  pain  of  death,  would 
dare  to  proceed  beyond  a  mile  from  the  parish  in  which  he  dwelt,  with- 
out special  licence  in  writing.    (Hibernia  Dominican.) 
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No.  9  proYidod,  that  if  robbers  and  maraadeiB  either  forcibly  or 
dandestinely  seized  the  property  of  the  Cromwellians,  it  should  be 
exacted  threefold  from  the  impoverished  Oatholics. 

The  infernal  spirit  of  Cromwell's  statutes  is  still  perceptible  in  the 
tyranny  of  the  Orange  landlords  towards  the  tenantry,  oyer  whom  they 
exercise  almost  the  power  of  life  and  death.  The  rack-rent  oppresses 
and  impoTcrishes.  The  fear  of  eviction  continually  haunting  the  poor 
man,  breaks  down  his  energies  of  body  and  mind ;  at  length,  prostrate 
,and  without  hope,  he  betakes  himself  to  the  emigrant  ship,  cursing  the 
laws  that  oppressed  him,  and  invoking  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  the 
village  tyrant  who  drove  him  into  exile. 

The  picture  of  Irish  misery  is  not  overdrawn,  as  appears  firom  Ph>- 
testant  writers  themselves.  ^^  The  miseries,"  says  Leland,  ^^  which'  the 
wretched  Irish  have  endured,  were  affecting,  even  to  their  very  enemies. 
Thousands  perished  by  &mine,  and  the  hideous  resov/rcea  sought  for 
allaying  the  rage  of*  hunger  were  more  terrible  than  even  such  a 
calamity."  ^'  The  famine  of  Jerusalem,"  observes  Ctox,  ^'  did  not  exceed 
that  among  the  Irish."  ^^  Whosoever,"  writes  Eolinshed,  ^'  should  travel 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  all  Munster,  even  from  Waterford  to  flie  head 
of  Smerwicke,  which  is  about  six  score  miles,  he  would  not  meet  cmie 
fnanj  tooman  or  chUd^  saving  in  towns  and  cities,  nor  yet  see  anie  beast 
— but  the  very  wolves,  the  foxes,  and  other  like  ravening  beasts — ^many 
of  these  laie  dead,  being  famished,  and  the  residue  gone  elsewhere." 
Spenser  attests  the  same  desolate  condition  of  the  country.  Spenser, 
immediately  after  the  fiEunine  and  plague  of  1668,  recommended  Eliza- 
beth to  execute  the  abominable  plan  of  destroying  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  throughout  the  country,  in  order,  as  he  observed,  ^^  that  the  Irish 
might  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  devouring  one  another."  ^'  The  end 
will,  I  assure  you,  be  very  short,  for  although  there  ^ould  none  of 
them  fall  by  the  sword,  nor  be  slain  by  the  soldier,  yet  their  being  kept 
from  jnanurcmcsy  and  their  cattle  from  running  abroad,  by  this  hard 
restraint  they  tootild  quuMy  consume  themselves  and  devoitr  one  another. 
The  proof  whereof,  I  saw  sufficiently  in  the  late  wars  of  Munster." 

Oh,.  England  I  what  crimes  have  you  not  committed  under  the  pre- 
text of  religion  ?  What  have  you  not  done  in  the  name  of  that  sacred 
Gospel  which  teaches  charity  i 

Statute  6. — ^William  IIL,  sees.  1,  chap.  26.  It  was  enacted,  ^^  that  all 
popish  archbishops,  bishops,  vicars-general,  deans,  Jesuits,  monks,  frian, 
and  all  other  popish  regular  clergy,  and  all  papists  exercising  any  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  shall  depart  this  kingdom  before  the  first  day  of 
May,  1698 ;  and  if  any  of  them  shall  be  at  any  time  after  the  said  day 
within  this  kingdom,  they  shall  be  imprisoned^  and  remain  there  until 
they  be  .traoiported  acroes  the  seaa,  out  of  the  king's  dominions,  when- 
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ever  the  king,  his  hein  or  sacceBSoni  or  chief  goyemon  shall  think  fit ; 
aod  if  any  so  transported  shall  retam  again  into  this  kingdom,  tb«i  to 
be  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  suffer  accordingly. 

^^  And  all  such  popish  archbishops,  bishops,  ^.,  in  diis  kingdom, 
shall,  before  the  1st  day  of  May,  repair  to  the  cities  of  Dnblin,  Oork, 
Kinsalc,  Youghal,  Wexford,  Ghdway,  or  Carrickfergns,  and  there 
remain,  until  there  shall  be  conveniency  of  diipping  them  for  their 
transportation,  as  aforesaid,  every  of  them  on  their  first  comii^  into 
any  of  the  said  cities  or  towns  giving  in  their  names  to  the  mayor  o^ 
chief  magistrate,  who  shall  register  the  same,  and  return  an  aoconnt 
thereof  to  the  clerk  of  the  council  within  ten  days.  And  the  said 
mayor,  &c.,  and  also  the  collector  and  surveyor  of  the  port,  shall  give 
theftr  best  assistance  in  transporting  them. 

^^  And  from  and  after  the  29th  day.  of  December,  1697,  no  popish 
archbishop,  &c.,  shall  come  into  this  kingdom  from  any  parts  beyond 
the  seas,  on  pain  of  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  and  then  to  be  trans- 
ported in  manner  aforesaid ;  and  if  after  any  such  transportation,  any  of 
them  return  again  into  this  kingdom,  they  shall  be  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son, and  suffer  accordingly. 

^^  And  any  person  that  shall,  from  and  after  the  said  first  day  of 
May,  knowingly  .conceal  or  entertain  any  such  popish  archbishops, 
bishops,  &C.,  hereby  required  to  depart  out  of  this  kingdom,  or  that 
after  the  said  day  shall  come  into  this  kingdom,  shall,  for  the  first 
offence,  forfeit  £20,  for  the  second,  double  the  sum,  and  if  he  offend  a 
tliird  time,  shall  forfeit  all  his  lands  and  freehold  estate  during  his  life, 
and  also  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  one  moiety  to  the  king,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  informer  (so  as  it  exceed  not 
£1,000),  and  the  surplusage  of  what  shall  remain,  to  the  king,  his  heirs 
and  successors.  The  said  forfeitures  for  such  third  offence,  to  be 
recovered  by  bill,  plaint,  &c.,  in  any  of  the  king's  courts  of  record  at 
Dublin,  or  at  any  of  the  assizes  in  the  respective  counties. 

"  And  that  upon  information  upon  oath  to  any  justice  of  the  peace 
in  his  respective  county  against  any  that  shall  knowingly  entertain  any 
such  popish  archbishop,  bishop,  &c.,  the  said  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
immediately  issue  a  summons  in  writing,  under  his  hand,  requiring  the 
persons  so  informed  against,  (at  a  certain  day  and  place  within  the  said 
county  where  the  offence  shall  be  committed,)  to  appear  before  him 
and  before  some  other  justice  of  the  same  county,  to  answer  the  charge, 
at  which  time  and  place  they  shall,  in  presence  of  the  persons  accused, 
or  in  case  of  default  of  appearance  (being  duly  summoned),  proceed  to 
the  examination  of  the  said  matter ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  (hem  on 
evidence  upon  oath  that  the  persons  complained  of  are  guilty,  then  the 
said  justices  shall,  by  warrant  under  their  hands  and  seals,  levy  the 
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Mid  forfeitureB  of  twenty  pounds  for  the  first  offenoe^  and  forty  for  the 
second,  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  offenders,  by  distress,  sale,  or 
otherwise,  and  dispose  of  one  moiety  thereof  to  the  informer,  and  the 
other  moiety  to  the  treasurer  of  the  connty,  and  for  default  thereof^  to 
commit  the  person  offending  to  the  county  gaol,  there  to  remain,  with* 
out  bail,  until  payment  of  the  said  forfeitures. 

^^  And  none  shall,  from  and  after  the  22d  day  of  December,  buiy 
any  dead  in  any  suppressed  monastery,  abbey  or  convent,  that  is  not 
made  use  of  for  celebrating  divine  service  according  to  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  Ireland  by  law  established,  or  within  the  precincts  thereof, 
upon  pain  of  £100,  to  be  recovered  from  any  that  shall  be  present  at 
such  burial,  which  forfeitures  all  and  every  justice  of  the  peace  within 
his  or  their  respective  counties  shall  hear  and  determine  in  manner  ai 
herein  before  declared.  One  moiety  of  which  last  forfeitures  shall  be 
given  by  the  said  justice  to  the  informer  and  the  other  moiety  to  the 
minister  or  churchwardens  of  the  parish  where  any  such  offence  shall 
be  committed,  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  use  of  the  parish.'^ 

Registration  act  passed  in  the  second  year  of  queen  Anne,  A.D.  1704^ 
and  published  in  the  following : 

"  Whereas,  two  acts  lately  made  for  banishing  all  regulars  of  the 
Popish  clergy  out  of  this  kingdom,  and  to  prevent  Popish  priests  from 
coming  into  the  same,  may  be  wholly  eluded  unless  the  government  be 
truly  informed  of  the  number  of  such  dangerous  persons  as  still  remain 
among  us ;  for  remedy  whereof  be  it  enacted  by  the  queen's  most  excel- 
lent majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  commons  in  the  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  that  all  and  every  Popish  priest  or  priests 
who  are  now  in  this  kingdom  shall  at  the  next  general  quarter  sessions 
of  the  peace  to  be  held  in  all  the  several  counties  and  counties  of  cities 
next  after  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which  shall  be  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  four,  return  his  or  their 
names  and  places  of  abode  to  the  respective  clerks  of  the  peace  in  the 
several  counties  or  counties  of  cities  or  towns  in  this  kingdom,  where 
the  said  Popish  priests  shall  dwell  or  reside,  together  with  his  or  their 
age,  the  parish  of  which  they  pretend  to  be  Popish  priests,  the  time  and 
place  of  his  or  their  first  receiving  Popish  orders,  and  from  whom  he  or 
they  first  received  the  same ;  and  shall  then  and  there  enter  into  suffi- 
cient sureties,  each  in  the  penal  sum  of  fifty  pounds  sterling,  that  every- 
^uch  Popish  jpriesi  shall  be  of  peaoeaUe  behaimcr  and  not  remove  out  of 
»uch  oonnty  V)heTe  hie  or  their  abode  lieSj  into  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  all  and  every  Popish  priest  or  priests  who  shall  not 
make  such  return  and  enter  into  such  recognizance  ¥rith  sufficient  sure- 
ties at  aforesaid,  and  being  thereof  eonvieted  at  Ae  assiaoe  or  general- 
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qurter  s60Bfanu  ^  saoh  ooimty  or  ^uiitibiM  oC  ritiat  ^ 
or  they  shall  dwell  ox  be  epprehended;  diell  fleveraHf  he  oemmitted  to 
ihe  oommon  gaol  of  thet^qpecdreooantiaiy  dfieeer-lowiH  wh«reh^ 
fbey  shall  be  conviotedy  there  to  remain  ^diooi  bafl  or  maiiqniee  fiU 
lie  or  they  be  transported.  -  t  . 

^^  And  that  all  and  eveiy  Popish  priest  (Sir  prieals  so  oomribtaflyW 
afimsaid,  shall  be  transported  oat  of  this  kingdona  an  like  numher  as 
Popish  regolare,  and  incur  like  penalties  upon  their  return  into  thftsame 
IM  are  inflicted  on  Popish  regolan  by  an  act  entitied|  'AnaotfcrbaiH 
khing  all  Papists  exerdsing  any  ecclesiastical  jnrisdietioli  and  all  iEOgn^^ 
lars  of  the  Popish  clergy  out  of  this  kingdom.'  And  all  and  every  die 
flerks  of  the  peace  are  hereby  required  to  transmit  within  twnty  days 
after  every  such  quarter  sessions  all  and  every  snch  retom  to  the  defk 
of  the  conneil  in  this  kingdom,  upon  the  penalty  to  forfSait  to  her  nugeslj, 
her  heirs  and  snoceasorsy  the  sun  of  ten  pounds  sterling  for  every 
such  neglect  to  do  the  same ;  the.  said  penal^  to  be  recovered  by  Wlj 
plaint  or  information  in  any  of  her  majesty's  courts  of  record ;  whidi 
transmitting  of  the  said  return  shall  be  incimibent  on  them,  the  said 
derkB  of  the  crown  and  peace,  to  prove  by  receipt  in  writing  under  the 
hand  of  the  said  clerk  of  the  council,  who  is  hereby  required  without 
fee  or  reward  togive  such  receipt  on  the  penalty  of  £20  sterling;  whidi 
said  penalty  is  to  be^recovered  by  bill,  plaint  or  iitfoimation  in  any  <rf 
her  majesty's  courts  of  record ;  which  return,  so  transmitted,  shall  be 
kept  by  the  said  derk  of  the  council  to  be  viewed  by  any  person 
requiring  to  see  the  same,  without  fee  or  reward. 

^^  And  to  the  end  that  such  Popish  priests  as  latdy  have  been  or 
may  be  convicted  of  the  errors  of  the  Bomish  church,  may  not  suffer 
through  want  of  maintenance  or  other  miscHievouB  effects  of  resentment 
of  bigoted  Papists,  be  it  enacted,  that  every  such  Popist  priests  being 
approved  of  as  converts  and  recdved  into  the  church  by  the  archbishop 
or  bishop  of  the  diocese  wherdn  he  or  they  lived  or  resided,  and  con- 
forming himself  to  the  church  of  Ireland  as  by  law  established,  and 
having  taken  the  oaths  and  made  and  subscribed  the  declarations  in 
such  a  manner  as  tlie  conformable  clergy  of  the  church  of  Ireland  are 
obliged  to  do  at  any  quarter  sessions  in  any  county  or  city  aforesaid, 
such  converted  priest  or  priests  shall  have  and  receive  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds  sterling  yearly  and  every  year  during  their  residence 
in  such  county,  for  their  maintenance,  and  until  they  are  otherwise 
provided  for';  subject,  nevertheless,  to  suspension  or  deprivation  of  the 
archbishop  or  bishop  of  the  diocese  wherein  he  or  they  shall  dwell  or 
reside  in  like  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  inferior  dergy  of  this  kingdom ; 
the  said  sum  of  twenty  pounds  to  be  levied  of  the  inhabitants  of  such 
OOiinty  or  counties  of  cities  or  towns,  where  sndi  oonvevted  priest  or 
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piierti  did  last  officintB  or  reside,  in  like  manner  aa  mooej  ib  levied  that 
ia  charged  by  grand  joriea  upon  the  said  countiea  or  counties  of  citiea 
or  towns,  and  to  be  paid  him  or  them  by  equal  moieties,  riz^  one  at  the 
feast  of  the  blessed  Yiigin  Mary  and  the  other  moiety  at  the  feast  of  St 
Michacd  the  Archangel,  in  every  year ;  and  every  such  convert  or  oon- 
vertB  shall  publicly  read  the  common  prayer  or  liturgy  of  the  church 
of  Ireland  in  the  English  or  Irish  tongue,  in  such  place  and  in  such 
times  as  the  said  archbishops  or  bishops  shall  direct  or  appoint. 

^^  And  it  is  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  no  I^qpisA 
pariih  prie^  shall  keep  or  have  any  Popieh  curate^  aesistaiU  or  coadfrn- 
tor  ;  and  that  all  and  every  Finish  priest  that  shall  neglect  to  register 
himself^  pursuant  to  this  act,  shall  depart  out  of  this  kingdom  before  the 
20th  day  of  July,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  our  L(»d  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  four,  on  pain  of  being  prosecuted  as  a  Popish  regu- 
lar clergyman;  and  that  all  such  Popish  priest  or  priests  that  shall 
neglect  to  register  him  or  themselves,  as  albresaid,  and  remain  in  this 
kingdom  after  the  said  20th  of  July,  shall  be  esteemed  a  Popish  regular 
deigj'man  and  prosecuted  as  such. 

^^  Provided  always,  that  this  act  shall  be  given  in  charge  at  every 
general  assizes ;  and  the  list  of  such  priests  that  are  registered  shall  be 
pubUcly  read  after  the  chaige  given.  This  act  to  continue  in  force  for 
live  years,  and  until  the  end  of  the  ne^^t  succeeding  parliament,  and  na 
longer." 

In  the  years  1730  and  1731,  returns  were  made  to  parliament  by  ths 
Protestant  or  parliamentary  bishop  of  Armagh,  the  Protestant  bishopa 
of  Meath,  Clogher,  Baphoe,  Berry,  Dromore,  Down,  Connor,  Ardagh, 
&c.,  which  consisted  of  documents  or  papers  taken  or  stolen  firom  ooob- 
vents,  friaries,  and  houses  where  Catholic  clergymen  resided.  In  1731, 
a  report  was  made  with  the  following  title :  ^^  A  report  made  by  his  grace 
the  lord  primate  (I  believe  Bolter)  firom  the  lords  committee  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  present  state  of  Popery  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
and  to  propose  such  heads  of  a  bill  as  they  shall  think  most  proper  for 
explaining  and  amending  the  acts  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Popery,  and 
to  secure  the  kingdom  from  any  danger  from  the  great  number  qf 
Papists  in  the  realm."  To  which  is  added  an  appendix  containing 
original  papers.  (Dublin,  printed  in  1731,  and  reprinted  in  London,  in 
1747,  by  J.  Oliver.)  In  the  preface  of  this  production  it  is  said,  "As 
leading  perseverance  in  increasing  and  promoting  Protestant  seminaries 
(charter-schools,  just  invented)  and  due  execution  of  the  lavos  against  the 
Popish  clergy  will,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  next  age  root  out  that  pestilent, 
restless  and  idolatrous  religion !  I" 

In  this  book  it  is  stated  that  the  Protestant  episocpal  spies  discovered 
parcels  of  papers  at  the  friaries  of  Boulay,  near  Portumna ;  of  Eillcon- 
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nelly  near  Anghiim ;  and  of  Eannalfiahi  near  Lon^irea  (no  each  eoB^eal; 
as  Tfannalflflh) ;  in  conyenta  near  Aiheniy,  MeelUk,  dare-Qalwaj  and 
Dnnmore ;  and  the  last  in  the  house  of  Thady  Glynni  a  Popiah  priest  in 
Danmore,  who  kept  a  seminary  there.  Among  these  papers  were  copiea 
of  the  acts  of  the  chapters  of  friaiB  minor,  held  m  Dablin  firom  1717  to 
1729.  From  these  acts  it  appears  that  this  sin^  <»der  alime,  in  1717, 
had  61  conyents;  that  in  17S4,  they  had  62;  in  17S9»  65.  The  abetraol 
of  the  returns,  which  this  book  contained,  is  as  foUows :  Diocesea,  96 ; 
mass-houses,  664,  of  which  S29  had  been  boilt  since  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Gtoorge  L ;  priests  officiftdng,  1445;  ftiariea,  51 ;  nnn- 
neries,  9 ;  Pdpish  chapels,  54;  Popish  schoolSi  548. 

Little  did  those  episcopal  informers  imagine,  that  in  leas  than  one 
hnndred  years  after  this  date  of  their  parliamentary  espionage,  Protest- 
ant statesmen  would  strike  off  ten  Protestant  pretenders  to  the  name  of 
bishops ;  yes,  one  effectual  blow  of  the  axe  has  been  given  to  the  root 
of  the  evil ;  another,  vigorously  applied,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  soon 
shiver  that  establishment  which  has  been  so  long  an  incubus  on  the 
energies  of  the  nation ;  a  libel  on  the  name  of  religion ;  the  cause  of 
deadly  strife,  which  its  avarice  fomented ;  which  left  the  widow^  only 
son  prostrate  in  his  blood ;  which  has  arrayed  man  against  his  iellow- 
man,  party  against  party ;  which  has  produced  anarchy  and  confusion; 
which  caused  and  still  continues  to  effect  distrust  in  the  Oatholic  body, 
en  that  aooownt  cppreBsed  hy  the  ffovemmenty  because  that  establishment 
IS  considered  by  them  the  monster  evil  of  Ireland,  and  which  brings 
upon  it  the  odium  of  the  Catholic  people,  being  as  it  is  the  source  and 
fountain  of  every  evil  by  which  the  welfare  of  the  countiy  is  impeded 
and  retarded. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

TWO  UNDOUBTED  APOSTATES  OF  THE  IRISH  CHURCH,  MILER  MoGRATH. 
ELIZABETH'S  BISHOP  OP  CASHELL— HIS  RETURN  TO  THE  OATHOUO 
CHURCH— HUGH  CURWEN,  BISHOP  OP  DUBLIN,  SCHISMATICS  AND  DIS- 
GUISED HERETICS— BROWNE  OP  DUBLIN,  PROCEEDINGS  OF— DEPBOTIOH 
OP  IRISH  PRELATES— FEWNESS  OF  THE  SECOND  ORDER  OP  THE  CLBRGT 
WHO  JOINED  THE  GOVERNMENT— REMOVAL  OF  INTRUDERS  BY  THB 
PRIMATE  GEORGE  DOWDAL  AND  WILLIAM  WALSH,  AFTERWARDS 
BISHOP  OP  MEATH— CHARACTER  OF  THE  NEW  APOSTLES  AND  REFORM- 
ERS OF  THE  IRISH  CHURCH  BY  PROTESTANT  WRITERS— CALUMNY  OS 
THE  EARLY  IRISH  CHURCH  REFUTED. 

.  With  all  the  advantages  which  were  open  to  the  ecclesiastic  or  lay- 
man who  embraced  the  re&rming  tenets,  the  law  church  of  Ireland  has 
signally  failed  as  a  religions  establishment,  for  the  vast  majority  of  ths 
people  have  continned  faithfdl  to  Borne,  the  centre  of  Oatholic  unity. 
With  regard  to  the  proselytes  from  the  body  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  and 
clergy,  the  number  is  small  indeed  when  we  consider  the  efforts  made 
to  subvert  the  faith  and  extirpate  its  ministry  or  its  priesthood.  A  few, 
however,  have  fallen  into  the  snares  of  heresy.  As  children  and  inherit- 
ors of  the  true  faith,  we  should  rather  pray  for  the  return  of  those  she^ 
which  occasionally  stray  from  the  fold  rather  than  by  scorn  and  reproach 
harden  them  in  their  perverse  ways,  always  keeping  in  mind  the  admo- 
nition of  St.  Paul,  '^  He  that  stands,  let  him  take  care  lest  he  fall." 
There  will  be  in  the  fold  at  all  times  mercenaries  who  would  rather 
prefer  their  own  selfish  views  than  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
triumph  of  his  church.  If,  then,  we  find  the  oaks  or  the  cedars  of  the 
church  bend,  there  is. wanting  the  sap* of  humility,  which  so  much 
assimilates  the  life  of  the  disciple  with  that  of  the  true  model  and  spouse 
of  our  immortal  souls. 

Among  the  whole  episcopal  body  of  the  Irish  hierarchy,  the  namea 
of  a  few  only  occur  whose  apostasy  stands  on  record  and  is  undeni- 
able. These  are  Miler  Magrath,  bishop  of  Down  and  afterwards  of 
Cashel,  and  Hugh  Ourwin,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  with  some  othera. 

Magrath  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Fermanagb|  and  had.  at  an 
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earlj  age,  joined  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  A  vile  apirit  of  avarice, 
which  drew  upon  him  the  well-merited  censures  of  even  Protestant 
writers,  and  which  seemed  inseparably  engrafted  in  his  nature,  was  the 
rock  on  which  the  faith  of  this  prelate  was  shattered.  Such  a  propen- 
sitj  as  avarice,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  assures  us  is  the  root  of  all  evil, 
was  not  a  qualification  towards  entering  on  that  state,  requiring,  as  it 
does,  that  poverty  which  is  rigorous,  sublime,  and  evangelicaL  If  it  be 
fair  to  draw  inferences  from  certain  events  in  his  life,  it  would  appear 
that  Miler  Magrath  chose  the  sanctuary  as  a  station  in  which  wealth 
and  dignity  could  be  combined,  and  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  age,  rendered  instrumental  in  attaining  the  idol  of  his  passion. 
In  Spain  and  in  the  Netherlands  his  attention  and  obsequiousness  to 
certain  high  personages  soon  brought  him  into  notice.  He  was  recom- 
mended in  a  manner  the  most  flattering,  to  the  pontiff  Paul  Y.,  by 
whose  provision  he  was  ultimately  promoted  to  the  see  of  Down.  It  is 
related,  that  when  he  reached  London,  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  he  car- 
ried a  pyx  or  burse  pendant  on  his  breast,  in  which  were  the  apostolic 
letters,  that  he  might  the  more  readily  attract  attention.  Others  say, 
that  having  been  denied  access  to  the  temporalities  of  his  see,  he  bore 
their  loss  with  a  considerable  share  of  resignation.  However,  bereft  of 
hopes  to  obtain  the  object  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  and  infatuated -by 
the  darling  speculation  of  his  life,  he  lost  sight  of  the  warnings  of  con- 
science, and  submitting  to  Elizabeth,  renounced  his  religion.  In  order 
that  the  base  example  of  this  fallen  pillar  of  the  church  might  stimu- 
late others  to  pliancy  with  the  wishes  of  the  government  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  truth  to  error,  Miler  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Clogher,  thence 
to  the  united  bishoprics  of  Cashel  and  Emly,  in  February,  1571.  The 
passion  which  he  cherished  not  yet  satiate,  ho  made  more  applications, 
obtaining  from  his  patroness,  Elizabeth,  a  commendatory  grant,  which 
enabled  him  to  grasp  the  sees  of  Lismore  and  Waterford,  and  retain 
them  twenty-five  years. 

To  complete  his  fall,  and  to  have  a  partner  in  his  infamy,  this 
false  archbishop  married  a  female  named  Anne  O'Meara,  in  whom  the 
whisperings  of  conscience  were  not  altogether  stifled.  She  died  soon 
after,  wasted  with  grief.  The  wretched  archbishop  married  a  second 
•one,  to  share  with  him  the  pltindcr  of  the  Catholic  church.  However, 
he  shewed  no  zeal  in  persecuting  the  followers  of  the  ancient  faith,  nor 
in  making  proselytes  to  the  religion  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  These  latter 
sees  he  resigned  in  1607,  having  first  received,  in  the  shape  of  an  equi- 
valent, the  bishoprics  of  Killala  and  Achonry,  both  of,  which  he 
retained  until  his  death.  To  these  were  annexed  the  vicarage  of  Eol- 
macullan  in  the  diocese  of  Elphin,  with  the  rectory  of  Infra  duo% 
JPatUeSj  in  the  same ;  the  rectories  of  Castleconnor  and  Skriue  in  the 
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aee  of  EJllala  and  the  preb^id  of  Dougheme,  wiih  the  rectory  of  Eil- 
loriiijQ,  in  Achonry.  We  can  then  form  an  estimate  of  the  temporal 
advantages  which  this  nnhappy  man  derived  from  his  desertion  of  the 
ancient  faith,  and  of  those  which  the  wicked  Elizabeth  wonld  lavish  on 
others  equally  pliant  in  sacrificing  conscience  and  public  duty.  Miler 
Magrath  became  infirm,  and  was  bed-ridden  daring  the  last  two  yean 
of  his  life.  He  died  in  December,  1622,  at  the  advanced  age  of  one 
hundred  years.  ' 

A  fnar  of  the  Franciscan  order,  Eugene  O'Duffey^  composd  some 
pointed  verses  against  Miler,  hoping  that  they  might  cause  him  to 
reflect  on  the  unhappy  state  of  his  soul,  and  return  to  that  church  in 
which  alone  he  could  find  peace.  Nor  were  others  of  Miler's  stamp 
forgotten  by  the  fnar ;  yet  he  was  much  esteemed  on  account  of  his 
sanctity,  though  the  Protestants  detested  him,  because  levelling  at  them 
cutting  sarcasms,  yet  he  escaped  without  injuiy.  Nor  was  the  patroness 
of  Miler,  Elizabeth,  left  unscathed  in  some  of  the  bardic  compositions 
of  Ireland^  In  the  Boman  Vision,  translated  fi'om  the  Irish  occur  the 
following  lines : — 

Why  need  I  mention  1  thoOf  dread  power !  hast  seen 
The  apostate  Henry  gpvan  his  spotless  qaeen, 
For  Annans  fresher  beaatles — thou  hast  cursed 
That  traitor  to  thy  futh,  the  boldest,  worst- 
Need  I  name  her,  whose  htritage  of  shame 
Grew  darker,  markier,  in  the  wanton  flame, 
That  all  could  kindU,  and  thai  non$  eouU  elmmf 
Can  we  forget  Elisabeth  1  oh,  never ! 
In  Heber's  heart  she  ^U  rankling  liye  for  ever. 
The  land  grew  waste  beneath  hep   «x  or  age 
Yielded  no  shelter  from  her  higot  rage, 
Till,  hloodiest  consommation !    Mary  fell 
To  dose  her  long  aoconnt,  hat  not  the  spell 
That  claimed  her  ruthless  ministry — her  sway 
DevolTed  on  James — and  Phelim's  land  can  say 
How  well  the  tyrant^s  sceptre  graced  his  hand. 

That  Miler  Magrath^  moved  at  the  recollection  of  his  past  career, 
had  at  length  retracted,  and  died  in  the  bosom  of  the  Oatholic  church, 
is  a  fact,  which,  despite  the  contrary  asserted  by  Protestant  writera, 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  called  into  question.  Some  time  previously  to 
his  illness,  he  had  formed  the  determination  of  retracing  his  false  posi- 
tion, and  to  this  effect  properly  communicated  his  resolve  to  the  Bev« 
Maurice  Ultan,  then  provincial  of  the  Franciscan  <mler  in  Ireland. 
Hiis  excellent  superior  undertook  with  readiness  the  execution  of  this 
charitable  office,  which  Miler  entrusted  to  him.  He  repaired  to  Cashel, 
and  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  arehbidiop,  had,  without  delay,  offietid 
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letters  addressed  to  the  nnncio,  residing  at  nraaselsi  and  who  was  at 
that  time  in  charge  of  die  affairs  pertaining  to  the  Xrish  chnrch.  In 
reply  to  his  communicationy  the  father-prpvincial  soon  after  received  a 
most  satisfactor}'  letter  from  the  nuncio,  of  which  a  copy  is  subjoined, 
in  the  original  language  in  which  it  was  written,  and  which  has  hem 
preserved  in  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Wexford : — 

"  Dilecto  nobis  in  Christo  admodum  Beverendo: 

"  Accurate  legi,  quje  mihi  significas  circa  personam  Domini  Mileri 
Magrath.  Laudo  summopere  quam  prsB  se  feft  ad  ecdesise  giemium 
redeundi  cogitationem.  Poteris  ilium  hortari  serio,  ut  susceptam  men- 
tern  non  deponat,  sed  potius  illam  ad  exitum  perducere  omnibus  nervis 
adnitatur,  in  eumque  finem  quanto  maturius  Hibemlam  deserat.  £^ 
salutem  ipsius  toto  jam  animo  inhians,  teneriori  ilium  amplexu  hie  ezd- 
piam,  daboque  meis  officiis  operam,  mt  sanctissimus  Dominus  noster 
dementer  cum  illo  agat ;  plane  mihi  persuadens  fore,  ut  sua  sanctitas 
patema,  qua  in  omnes  utitur,  benignitate  hunc  resipiscentem  aspiciat, 
illiusque  errata  condonet. 

"  Deus  Paternitatem  tuam  custodiat. 

<<  Bruxellis,  29  Januarii,  1612. 

'^  Patcmitatis  tusD  Amantissimus. 

'^  Delecto  nobis  in  Christo,  admodum  Ileverendo  patri  fratri  Man- 
ritio  Ultano  min.  obser.  regni  Ilibemise  provincialL'* 

"  To  our  beloved  Very  Reverend  Father  in  Christ : 
"  I  have  read  with  great  attention  all  tliose  particulars  which  yon 
have  signified  to  me,  regarding  the  individual  the  Lord  Miler  Magrath. 
I  commend  exceedingly  that  thought  which  he  has  manifested,  of 
returning  to  the  bosom  of  the  churclu  It  will  be  with  you  to  exhort 
him  seriously  not  to  abandon  the  resolution  which  he  has  formed,  but 
rather  employ  all  his  strength  and  energy  in  bringing  it  to  an  issue,  for 
which  purpose  he  ought  to  depart  from  Ireland  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Extremely  solicitous  as  I  am  for  his  salvation,  I  shall,  on  my  part, 
receive  him  here  with  most  tender  affection,  and  I  shall,  by  every 
means,  use  my  influence  and  best  endeavors  to  effect,  that  our  most 
Holy  Father  may  act  with  clemency  towards  him ;  being  fully  per^ 
suaded  his  holiness  will  look  on  him,  returning  once  more  to  the  way  of 
salvation,  with  the  same  paternal  regard  and  affection  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  shew  unto  all,  and  will  pardon  his  errors. 
"  May  God  protect  your  paternity. 

"  Brussels,  29th  January,  1612. 
"  To  our  beloved  the  Very  liev.  Father  in  Christ,  Maurice  Ultan, 
protincial  of  the  friais  minor  in  Ireland." 
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It  is,  then,  undeniable  that  the  prelate  Hiler  Magrath  had  formed 
the  resolution  of  returning  to  the  Oatholic  church,  as  this  letter  evinces 
his  intention,  i^veral  jears  before  his  bed  of  sickness  reminded  him  of 
his  approaching  dissolution.  The  good  work  of  reconciliation  with  the 
church,  and  of  peace  with  his  own  mind,  as  he  did  not  act  on  the 
advice  of  the  nuncio  to  withdraw  from  Ireland,  seems  to  have  been 
deferred  until  the  mercy  of  Heaven  interposed,  and  reduced  him  to 
that  state  in  which  the  hollowness  of  temporal  advantages  is  calmly 
and  dispassionately  viewed,  in  which  the  mind  of  man,  no  longer  fluctu- 
ating, gives  realization  to  resolves  perhaps  frequently  made  and  as  often 
abandoned.  Two  years  confined  to  his  bed,  it  is  generally  allowed  that 
this  was  the  period  in  which  his  return  to  the  Catholic  church  had  been 
effected.  In  the  first  year  of  his  illness  he  composed  his  own  epitaph ; 
and  fully  convinced  of  the  weakness  of  man  when  without  the  support 
of  God's  grace,  he  quoted  the  words  of  the  inspired  writer,  anxious  to 
hold  himself  up  as  an  example  of  that  weakness  as  well  as  a  warning  to 
his  fellow-countrymen :  ^^  It  is  the  Lord  who  judges  me ;  let  him  who 
stands  take  heed  lest  he  fall." — Cor.  1 :  4.  Here,  then,  we  have  an 
humble  and  a  frank  avowal  of  the  fall,  melancholy,  indeed,  of  an 
exalted  ecclesiastic.  However,  the  letter  of  the  nuncio  and  the  humi- 
lity of  the  avowal  which  the  epitaph  conveys,  leave  no  doubt  on  an 
unbiassed  mind  that  Miler  Magrath  retracted  the  errors  into  which  his 
avarice  led  him,  and  that  he  di6d  a  contrite  and  obedient  child  of  the 
Catliolic  church. 

The  epitaph  has  been  inscribed  on  his  monument  in  the  cathedral  bf 
Caahel,  and  is  as  follows 

**  Venerat  in  Dannm  primo  sanctiflBimiiB  olim 
PatridoB,  noatri  gloria  magna  soli 
Haic  ego  aecunden8>  atinam  tfun  sanctas,  ut  ille, 
^0  Duni  primo  tempore  prsMol  eram, 
ADglia  lustra  decern  sed  post  toa  soepira  colebam, 
PrinciiHbiis  plaoui,  Marte  tonanie,  tois. 
Hie  abi  som  poaitus,  non  sum,  sum  non,  ubi  non  sum 
Sum  neo  in  ambobus,  sum  sed  in  utroque  loco.    Id21, 
Dominms  est  qui  me  judicat  (1  Cor.  1.) 
Qui  Stat,  caveat,  ne  cadat. 

The  following  translation  gives  the  meaning  of  these  words : 

"  Patrick,  the  glory  of  our  isle  and  gown, 
First  sat  a  bishop  in  the  see  of  Down. 
I  wish  that  I,  succeeding  him  in  place 
As  bishop^  had  an  equal  share  of  grace. 
I  served  thoe^.Englaiid,  fifty  jean  in  jm, 

▲adplMMdthypriiiMaiiLthapiaslafwMi;:  :     . . 
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Itee  where  I  am  placed,  I  am  noti  and  fthns  the  oan  is, 
Pm  nol  ia  both,  jet  am  in  both  the  plaoee.    1621. 
He  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord; 
Let  him  who  Btandi,  take  care  lest  he  &I1.*' 

Hugh  Corwin,  or  more  properly  Oolwen,  a  native  of  WeBtmoreland- 
shire,  and  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  was  Jhaised  to  the  arehiepiscopal  see  of 
Dublin,  vacant  bj  the  expulsion  of  George  Browne.  Dissimulation, 
perfidy  and  base  ingratitude  are  attributed  to  Curwin.  He  had  been 
raised  to  the  chair  of  Dublin  by  queen  Mary,  and  while  she  occapied 
the  throne  he  professed  himself  a  sincere  supporter  of  Catholicity.  Had 
that  queen  allowed  her  feelings  to  have  been  swayed  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  past  events,  Curwin  could  have  had  no  expectation  of  iavor  or 
dignity  at  her  hands.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
for  ihe  marriage  between  Henry  YUL  and  Anna  Boleyn,  and  even 
delivered  a  public  discourse  to  that  effect  before  the  king  in  the  royal 
chapel  at  Greenwich,  which  soon  after  was  triumphantly  refuted  by  the 
learned  and  virtuous  Peto.  On  her  accession  to  the  throne,  Mary  dis- 
played an  almost  unexampled  degree  of  high-mindedness ;  she  forgave 
Curwin,  and  promoted  him  to  the  dignity  of  one  of  her  own  chaplains. 
Within  the  short  space  of  five  days  after  his  consecration  he  had  been, 
through  her  favor,  appointed  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  in  less  than 
two  years  was  constituted  lord  justice,  together  with  Sir  Henry  Sidney. 
Dignities,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  having  been  lavished  upon  him, 
beset  his  mind  with  reflections  at  variance  with  his  sacred  vocation. 

When  Mary,  of  illustrious  memory,  was  no  more,  and  when  the 
daughter  of  Anna  Boleyn,  Elizabeth,  ascended  the  throne,  the  propen- 
sities which  Curwin  had  fondly  cherished  began  to  manifest  themselves 
in  a  new  and  more  extensive  sphere.  His  ambition  and  inordinate  love 
of  pleasure  became  the  fatal  source  of  his  ruin.  He  forgot  his  high 
estate,  and  at  once  yielded  to  the  storm.  To  aggravate  his  guilt  and 
enlarge  his  final  accoimt  at  the  tribunal  of  an  all-seeing  God,  the  unfor- 
tunate Curwin  held  ordinations  after  his  defection  from  the  faith.  The 
bishops  Loftus  of  Armagh,  Craig  of  Kildare,  John  Devereux  of  Ferns, 
and  Cavenagh  of  Leighlin,  received  consecration  at  his  hands.  Besides 
other  favors  which  had  been  heaped  upon  him  under  the  auspices  of 
Elizabeth,  he  was  constituted  by  commission,  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
Ireland,  and  in  1663,  became  a  second  time  lord  chancellor.  Ireland 
was  a  theatre  of  too  limited  a  range  to  gratify  the  inordinate  ambition 
of  Curwin.  Anxious  to  figure  in  some  of  the  wealthy  and  influential 
sees  of  England,  he  at  length  found  means  of  having  himself  translated 
to  the  more  heretical  soil  of  the  English  diocese  of  Oxford,  where,  how- 
ever, his  career  was  short,  having  died  about  a  year  from  his  translation 
at  Suinbroch,  near  Burford,  in  the  month  of  November,  1568. 
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The. Bee  of  Dublin  having  been  vacant  about  AJD.  1635,  the  first 
object  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  had  been  a  menial  in  the  kitchen  of 
cardinal  Wolsej,  and  who  was  constituted  bj  the  rojal  schismatic, 
Heniy  VIU.,  vicar-general  in  spirituals  and  temporals,  was  to  select  a 
fitting  instrum^it  wherewith  to  establish  the  English  schism  as  well  as 
the  tenets  of  Lutheranism,  with  which  the  heart  of  the  vicar-general 
was  imbued. 

Gtoorge  Browne,  an  Augustinian,  and  then  provincial  of  that  order 
in  England,  was  the  person,  in  Cromwell's  opinion,  best  adapted  to  woi^ 
the  cause  of  both  heresj  and  schism  to  advantage.  Browne  had  been, 
ere  this,  a  rank  Lutheran,  and  under  the  mask  of  a  grave  and  religious 
demeanor  concealed  a  heart  and  a  mind  capable  of  anj  enterprise  how- 
ever desperate.  The  infamous  Cranmer  consecrated  Browne  in  London, 
and  accompanied  bv  certain  commissioners,  who  were  to  be  his  auxilia- 
ries in  preaching  the  royal  supremacy  to  the  people  of  L'eland,  Browne 
immediately  set  sail  for  the  green  isle.  Before  their  departure  from,  the 
Englbh  capital,  they  received  instructions  from  the  vicar  of  the  lay- 
pontiff,  which  were  deemed  as  important  in  working  innovati<HL  The 
nobility  were  to  be  overawed  by  threats ;  to  the  ecclesiastical  body 
cheering  prospects  and  splendid  promises  were  to  be  held  out;  nor 
was  bribery  to  be  omitted,  if  occasion  would  require ;  while  the  royal 
displeasure  was  a  drug  that  would  operate  advantageously  oh  the  more 
violent,  llius  taught,  Browne  with  his  heroes  embarked  for  Dublin, 
confident  that  their  task  was  an  easy  one,  and  that  the  clergy,  nobility, 
gentry  and  people  of  Ireland  would  at  once,  submit  to  their  measures. 
On  their  arrival  in  the  metropolis  of  L^land,  they  discovered  that  the 
execution  of  their  design  would  be  a  work  of  formidable  difficulty. 
Some  of  the  prelates  and'many  of  the  nobility  having  been  summoned 
to  the  castle,  the  new  archbishop  undertook  to^  open  his  commission,  and 
gravely  urged  them  to  subscribe  to  the  strange  usurpation  of  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  Henry.  All  heard  the  proposition  with  astoni^unent, 
while  the  primate,  George  Cromer,  instantly  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
openly  protested  against  the  measure  as  an  innovation.  On  the  same 
day  he  issued  drculaiB  to  all  his  suffragans,  to  the  clergy  of  the  pro- 
vinces, summoning  them  before  him.  The  daring  attempt  of  raising  a 
schism  in  Ireland,  and  the  profane  conduct  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
were  explained  by  the  primate ;  he  called  on  them  to  support  the  reli- 
gion of  their  fathers.  Li  the  meantime  messengers  were  dispatched  to 
Bomo,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  father  of  the  faithful  with  the  nature  of 
the  schismatical  project,  which,  for  the  first  time,  threatened  the  church 
of  Ireland. 

The  excitement  umong  all  ranks,  native  as  well  as  Anglo-Norman, 
became  Planning ;  thie  deBooodaats  of  the  native  anoient  Iriah  viiewed 
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death  as  preferable  to  a  desertion  from  the  creed  of  their  anceeton, 
while  the  English  inhabitants  of  the  Pale  manfhllj  resisted  the  attempt 
at  schism  and  faithfully  adhered  to  the  apostolic  chair  of  Borne. 
Browne,  so  far  frnstrated,  wonld  have  fled  from  Ireland,  did  he  not 
dread  tlie  resentment  of  the  royal  schismatic ;  he  trembled  at  the  proa- 
pect  of  the  scaffold,  tJumgh  a  iMherwn  gifUd  mth  the  Ugh$  cf  Ma 
Spirit^  which  assuredly  would  have  been  prepared  for  him  if  he  yen- 
tnred  to  England.  In  the  meantime  he  wrote  to  the  vicar-general 
Cromwell,  acquainting  him  with  the  hopeless  prospect  of  his  affiaira, 
assuring  him  that  the  king's  commission  had  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt ;  that  his  own  authority  as  vicar  became  the  subject  of  public 
scorn ;  q^d  that  the  steadfastness  of  the  Irish  people  in  clinging  to  their 
fiiith  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  heroism  of  the  primitive  martyrs ; 
in  short,  that  nothing  less  than  the  authority  of  parliament  and  the  laws 
rigorously  enforced  could  elicit  even  a  partial  recognition  of  the  royal 
pretence  to  supremacy. 

Agreeably  to  the  suggestions  of  Brovme,  the  lord  deputy  Grey 
received  orders  to  convoke  a  parliament,  which  was  accordingly  done, 
and  which  met  on  the  first  of  May,  1536.  In  this  venal  assembly, 
Henry  VIII.  was  declared  the  sole  and  supreme  head  on  earth,  of  the 
church  of  Ireland ;  all  appeals  to  the  court  of  Rome  in  spiritual  causes 
were  forbidden,  while  any  subject  who  would  in  future  attempt  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  apostolic  see,  was  to  be  arrested  and  ren- 
dered subject  to  a  praemunire. 

However,  the  enactments  of  such  a  servile  assembly  would  have 
been  of  little  avail  in  advancing  the  object  of  Browne's  commission,  did 
not  other  considerations,  more  powerful  with  the  sordid  and  the  avari- 
cious, aid  in  forwarding  his  design.  The  civil  authority,  with  which 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  were  not  unfrequently  invested,  and  above  all, 
the  large  and  princely  revenues  which  were  attached  to  some  of  the 
sees,  were  of  themselves  a  source  of  temptation  against  which  human 
nature,  urged  on  by  the  promptings  of  avarice  and  ambition,  could  with 
difficulty  contend.  To  such  causes  as  these  are  we  to  trace  the  defection 
of  Eugene  Magennis,  bishop  of  Down ;  and  Connor,  whose  example  influ- 
enced Roland  Burke,  bishop  of  Clonfert ;  Florence  Gerawan,  bishop  of 
Clonmacnois ;  Mathew  Saunders,  bishop  of  Leighlin ;  and  Hugh  O'Cer- 
vallan,  bishop  of  Clogher^  to  engage  under  the  standard  of  the  royal 
schismatic.  Though  invested  with  the  administration  of  their  respei;- 
tive  sees,  they  were  not  yet  placed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  temporali- 
ties ;  but  having  sworn  fealty  to  Henry,  he  conferred  upon  them  the 
wages  of  their  iniquity. 

Among  the  second  order  of  the  clergy  similar  motives  influenced  a 
few  who  compromised  their  religious  principles  by  severing  diemselves  ' 
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fifom  the  unity  of  the  Oatholic  church.  Domimck  Tirrey,  rector  of  the 
church  of  Shandon,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  was  advanced  to  that  see  by 
Henry  Yin.  and  held  possession  of  its  temporalities  until  his  death, 
though  the  pontiff  Paul  IIL  promoted  thereto  Lewis  Macnamara. 
William  Miagh  had  been  in  like  manner  placed  over  the  see  of  Kildarei 
and  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  Alexander  Devereui:, 
abbot  of  Dunbrody,  having  surrendered  that  magnificent  establishment, 
and  having  subscribed  to  the  lay-pontificate  of  Henry,  was  immediately 
placed  over  the  see  of  Ferns.  Before  those  acts  of  servility  and  sin, 
Devereux  had  taken  care  to  provide  in  an  ample  manner  for  the  com- 
forts of  his  own  friends.  Having  appropriated  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  abbey  possessions,  he  bestowed  on  Stephen  Devereux  the  estate  of 
Battlestown,  with  all  the  lands  extending  from  the  moor  of  Clonard  to 
Bishop'  lands  and  to  the  mearings  of  Ballymathy.  He  continued  in  the 
see  xmtil  1566,  the  year  in  which  he  died  at  Fethard,  a  village  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  where  he  was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
church. 

.  That  schism  would  at  length  be  clad  in  the  armor  of  heresy  was 
indeed  expected.  The  prelates  and  clergy  saw  that  at  no  distant  day 
the  surrender  of  their  faith  would  be  demanded.  They  were,  however, 
prepared  to  endure  any  sacrifice,  however  painful,  rather  than  renoimce 
the  creed  of  their  fathers  and  predecessors.  Among  the  firmest  in 
resisting  innovation  was  George  Dowdal,  primate  of  Armagh,  while 
the  Lutheran  Browne,  of  Dublin,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  new 
teachers,  and  who,  on  the  following  Easter  Sunday,  A.D.  1551, 
caused  the  new  liturgy  to  be  read  for  the  first  time  in  the  cathedral 
of  Christ  Church  in  his  own  presence,  that  of  the  deputy  and  a  few 
of  the  magistrates. 

Not  finding  the  prelates  so  submissive  as  they  expected,  writs  were 
formally  directed  by  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  the  deputy,  to  all  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  the  kingdom,  summoning  them  to  appear  in 
Dublin.  The  meeting  took  place  in  the  council-chamber,  but  no  sooner 
Jiad  the  deputy  concluded  the  reading  of  the  proclamation  than  the 
primate,  George  Dowdall,  arose  and  openly  protested  against  the  whole 
scheme  as  a  daring  innovation.  The  primate  forthwith  retired  from  the 
room,  the  entire  body  who  were  present  departing  with  him,  except  the 
Lutheran  Browne,  Staples,  bishop  of  Meath,  and  John  Bale,  an  itinerant 
Carmelite,  who  was  soon  after  intruded  on  the  see  of  Ossory  as  the  price 
of  his  apostasy. 

Staples  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  and  held  for  some  time  a 
situation  in  the  hospital  of  St  Bartholomew,  in  London.  While  Henry 
was  establishing  schism  in  England,  thereby  fieu^ilitating  the  inroads  of 
heresy,  the  orthodoxy  of  Staples  became  the  satgect  of  just  suspicion, 
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while  he  is  said  to  hare  forfeited  almost  everf  nuffk  of  respocst  fiom 

his  flock  through  his  immoral  condnct 

John  Bale  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  was  blessed  with  a 
conscience  prepared  to  essay  in  any  mart  Taking  advantage  of  the 
general  confusion  which  novelties  in  religion  introduced,  Bale  fled  ftom 
his  convent  at  l^orwich,  set  up  on  his  own  account  as  preacher  of  sedi- 
tion, at  first  in  York  and  afterwards  in  the  more  extensive  market  of 
London,  where,  however,  the  prison  became  his  only  recompense.  John 
Bale  should  have  been  content  to  remain  in  confinement,  had  he  not 
abandoned  his  faith,  and  through  this  new  claim  on  the  protection  of 
the  vicar  Cromwell  obtained  his  liberty. 

Not  meeting  with  that  encouragement  which  he  thought  was  due  to 
his  talents,  he  resolved  on  hazarding  an  essay  in  Germany,  which,  how- 
ever, being  already  too  well  supplied  with  laborers  of  his  d^cription,  ho 
took  leave  of  the  reformers  there,  and  sailed  for  Ireland.  Now  constituted 
by  Browne,  the  bishop  of  Ossory,  John  Bale  tried  his  religious  sickle  in 
the  city  of  St.  Canice.  The  infamous  conduct  of  this  intruder,  during 
the  few  months  that  he  spent  in  Kilkenny,  was  such  that  the  Catholics 
of  that  city  could  not  tolerate.  While  in  the  act  of  reviling  the 
Catholic  religion  and  jesting  their  faith,  the  wretch  was  assailed  by  tlie 
populace,  five  of  his  domestics  were  slain,  and  the  apostate  himself  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  similar  fate.  Bale  enjoyed  the  dignity  into  which  he 
was  intruded  by  another  apostate  but  six  months,  when  Mary  ascended 
the  throne.  Fearing  that  vengeance  would  at  last  reach  him,  he  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  took  refuge  in  Switzerland.  Ossory  was  never 
more  insulted  by  his  presence.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  he 
returned  to  England,  where  he  consumed  his  days  in  comparative  obscu- 
rity, and  died  about  the  year  1563. 

When,  at  the  meeting  convened  in  the  coimcil  chamber,  the  pri- 
mate, George  Dowdall,  had,  with  the  prelates,  quitted  that  assembly, 
Browne,  having  taken  the  proclamation  in  his  hands,  stood  up  and 
addressed  the  few  remaining  in  the  room  :  "  This  order,  good  brethren, 
is  from  our  gracious  king,  and  from  the  rest  of  our  brethren  in  England, 
unto  whom  I  submit,  as  did  Christ  to  Crosar,  in  all  things  just  and 
lawful,  making  no  question  why  or  wherefore,  as  we  own  him  true  and 
lawful  king." 

Tlie  excellence  of  Browne's  reasoning  must  be  duly  appreciated  by 
the  admirers  of  the  private  spirit,  and  by  those  who  prefer  the  fleshpots 
of  Egypt  to  the  more  important  concern  of  eternity. 

Taken  as  samples  of  reformers,  Browne,  Staples,  and  their  kindred 
spirit,  John  Bale,  were  not  the  persons  destined  to  overthrow  the  ancient 
faith  of  Ireland,  which  extolled  its  name  over  Europe.  Soon  after,  a 
public  disputation  took  place,  at  the  special  desire  of  the  viceroyi  in  St 
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Huy'B  abbey,  before  the  clergy  and  a  yast  number  of  the  people,  whioh 
had  nearly  contribated  to  give  a  fatal  wound -to  the  cause  of  the 
reformers  in  Ireland.  On  this  occasion  the  Catholic  fiuth  was  power> 
fully  defended  by  the  primate.  Staples,  of  Meath,  appeared  as  the 
advocate  of  innovation.  The  Catholics  in  triumph  claimed  the  honor  of 
victory.  After  this  signal  defeat  an  attempt  on  the  primate's  life  was 
feared.    He  was  soon  after  obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  Continent. 

Bribes,  threats,  and  promises  were  held  out  in  abundance ;  stations 
of  trust  and  honor  were  presented  to  the  laity ;  wealth,  promotion,  and 
pleasure  were  set  before  the  eyes  of  the  clergy ;  yet,  to  the  honor  of  the 
priesthood,  and  their  attachment  to  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity,  thoao 
snares  were  spumed  and  treated  with  contempt.  Out  of  the  whole 
episcopal  body,  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YL,  not  one  could  be 
induced  to  abandon  the  ancient  religion,  except  Staples,  bishop  of  Eol- 
dare,  whose  orthodoocy  was  questioned  before  his  promotion  to  that  see, 
Magenis  of  Down,  and  Burke  of  Clonfert,  both  of  whom,  under  the 
influence  of  viU  cmaTice^  had  long  before  subscribed  to  the  schismatical 
usurpation  of  spiritual  authority  by  the  king.  Besides  Bale,  of  whom 
notice  has  been  already  taken,  a  few  priests  were  weak  and  depraved 
enough  to  adopt  his  conduct  as  a  model,  and  who,  after  their  dereliction 
of  the  faitli  which  St  Patrick  planted  in  our  island,  were  recompensed 
with  mitres,  wealth,  and  pleasure,  in  exchange.  Small,  indeed,  has 
been  their  number,  as  the  authentic  annals  of  that  era  mention  only 
Bobert  Travers,  Thomas  Lancaster,  and  William  Casey.  The  first  of 
these  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Leighlin  in  the  year  1560,  and  became 
the  first  Protestant  bishop  of  that  ancient  see.  Sir  James  Ware  repre- 
sents him  as  a  cruel  and  covetous  man,  and  an  oppressor  of  the  clergy, 
and  refers  to  the  authority  of  Thadeus  Dowling,  chancellor  of  Leighlin. 

Lancaster  was  consecrated,  in  the  same  year,  by  Gteorge  Browne, 
and  placed  in  the  see  of  Kildare.  The  revenues  of  his  diocese  not 
sufficiently  ample  to  meet  his  outlay,  the  deanery  of  Kilkenny  was 
annexed  to  it  as  a  supplement 

William  Casey  was  also  consecrated  by  Browne,  in  the  year  1561, 
and  was  immediately  after  promoted  to  the  see  of  Limerick.  When 
intruders  were  removed  under  Mary,  William  Casey,  of  Limerick, 
judged  it  prudent  to  retreat  from  the  conflict  He  repaired  to  some 
part  of  the  Continent,  along  with  his  wife,  or  rather  his  concubine. 

On  the  accession  of  Mary  the  clergy  were  again  placed  over  their 
flocks,  while  the  fiiends  of  order  and  morality  b^an  to  congratulate 
each  other  on  the  anticipated  fall  of  novelty,  and  on  the  restoration  of 
eecleriastical  discipline  and  ancient  truth.  The  return  of  George  Dow^ 
dall,  the  primate,  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  in  1568,  realized  those  expeo- 
tations.    No  sooner  replaced  in  his  see,  than  this  excellent  prelate  eom- 
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menced  the  real  and  sincere  work  of  religions  refonn. ;  and  to  do  it  widi 
energy  and  effect,  he  convened  a  national  synod  in  St  Peter'a 
church,  at  Drogheda,  almost  all  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  kmgdom 
attending* 

^'In  it,''  says  Sir  James  Ware,  '^several  decrees  were  made  lor 
zeviving  the  rites  that  had  been  formerly  practiced  in  the  church,  and 
some  decrees  were  also  passed  against  ecclesiastical  debauchees." 

In  the  following  April,  1554,  the  primate,  together  with  William 
Walsh,  doctor  of  divinity,  and  afterwards  bisl^op  of  Meath,  received  a 
royal  commission,  investing  them  with  authority  to  proceed  ag^p^t 
immoral  ecclesiastics,  and  to  depose  those  prelates  whose  recreancy 
had  done  such  mischief  to  the  fold  of  the  great  Shepherd  of  our  soulsb 

Accordingly,  Browne,  of  Dublin,  was  removed  from  that  see, 
which  he  obtained  in  the  disguise  of  a  Lutheran  heretic.  Staples,  of 
Meath,  wr.?  cashiered,  having  too  long  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  trear 
sons  againi^t  religion,  and  immediately  after,  Lancaster,  of  Eildare,  and 
Travers,  of  Leighlin,  were  deposed.  Casey,  of  Limerick,  and  John 
Bale,  sought  safety  in  an  early  retreat 

Such  have  been  the  sanctimonious  characters  who  came  to  Lreland  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  intent  on  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  faith. 
They  have  been  faithfully  delineated  by  Spenser:  ^^ Whatever  dis- 
orders," says  this  writer,  '^you  see  in  the  established  church  through 
England,  you  may  find  here,  and  many  more,  namely,  gro9B  simony^ 
greedy  covetousnesa^  fleshly  incontinence^  carelesa  doth^  and  generally  all 
disordered  life  in  the  common  clergyman."  "  So  deformed  and  over- 
thrown a  church,"  observes  Sidney,  another  Protestant  writer,  "  there 
is  not,  I  am  sure,  in  any  region,  where  the  name  of  Christ  is  professed." 
And,  says  Leland,  "  There  were  few  churches  to  resort  to,  few  teachers 
to  exhort,  fewer  still  who  could  be  understood,  and  almost  all,  at  least 
for  the  greater  part  of  this  reign,  of  scandalous  insufficiency."  (See 
Appendix  the  9th.) 

These  are  the  individuals  branded  by  their  own  writers,  and  the 
apologists  of  English  reform  in  religion  and  of  British  misrule  in  Lre- 
land, with  the  heinous  vices  which  Spenser  enumerates,  who  had  the 
unblushing  impiety  to  pull  down  the  altars  which  the  sainted  fathers 
of  the  Irish  church  erected  and  revered,  to  trample  on  the  cross  of 
Christ,  to  profane  the  image  of  his  virgin  mother,  and  expose  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary  for  sale  in  the  public  market 

Unable  to  subvert  the  ancient  faith  of  Ireland,  unable  to  overcome 
the  resolve  of  tlie  Irish  people  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  that  faith 
through  its  union  with  the  see  of  Eome,  unable  to  extinguish  it  by  the 
sword,  the  torch  and  the  gibbet,  the  faith  of  the  Irish  Catholic  is  to 
be  assailed  by  calumny  and  misrepresentation,  and  then  Protestant 
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writers,  TTsher  among  them,  wonld  feign  make  ns  admit,  that  the 
ancient  belief  of  Ireland  has  undergone  a  change,  and  that  it  was  per- 
fectly similar  to  those  tenets  which  Protestants  of  the  present  day  pro- 
fess. In  the  hmnan  mind  there  is  a  constant  inclination  to  impugn 
tmths  incontestibly  established,  and  in  many  instances  self-evident. 
Can  it  be  believed  that  Usher,  who  was  a  man  celebrated  as  well  for 
accnracy  as  for  antiquarian  research,  could  have  had  the  temerity  to 
advance  such  a  paradox  ?  That  St.  Patrick,  or  any  of  his  immediate 
successors  of  the  Irish  church,  had  not  recognized  such  doctrines  as  the 
supremacy  of  the  Boman  pontiff,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  purgatory, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  and  other  tenets,  now  and  at  all  times  so  stead- 
fastly believed  by  Catholics.  Hence,  according  to  Usher's  theory,  it 
follows,  that  the  Christian  religion  must  have  been  corrupted  in  Ireland 
at  some  period  antecedent  to  the  sixteenth  century.  But  we  are  not 
to  wonder  at  the  folly  of  man.  In  modem  times  a  Berkeley  denied  the 
existence  of  matter  and  the  testimony  of  his  own  senses ;  in  ancient 
times  Pyrrhus  maintained  the  doctrine  of  general  doubt,  questioning 
everything,  even  his  own  existence.  Ledwich  has  called  in  question 
the  existence  of  St  Patrick,  which  Usber  admits ;  but  Ledwich,  who 
was  an  illiterate  Jngot^  instead  of  deserving  notice,  is  only  worthy  of  the 
lowliest  contempt.  On  the  contrary^  Usher,  who  had  been  deeply  versed 
in  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  through  the  bigotry  which  has  sullied  his 
character  and  which  aggravates  his  malice,  has  acquired  an  additional 
shade  of  perversity  ih  that  determined  recklessness  with  which  his 
onslaught  on  the  ancient  faith  of  Ireland  is  accompanied.  The  intole- 
rance of  Usher,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  is  well  known  to  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  period — of  the  man  "  who  would 
not  have  the  sword  borne  in  vain,"  and  who  would  in  all  things  short 
"  of  the  effusion  of  blood,"  have  the  penal  statutes  enforced.  When, 
however.  Catholicity  could  not  be  extirpated  by  the  ruthless  use  of  that 
sword,  the  miserable  expedient  of  calumny  is  recurred  to,  perhaps  from 
a  desire  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  people  by  maligning  the  ancient 
faith  of  Ireland.  Hence,  wretched  parsons  now-ardays  wander  over  the 
country  with  no  argument  save  that  which  a  shilling  or  a  bag  of  rice 
may  raise  in  the  mind  of  a  starving  peasant,  and  .with  the  calumny  of 
Usher  improved  by  this  itinerant  fanatic,  who  ventures  to  assert  that 
St.  Patrick  was  a  Protestant.  Good  heavens !  what  a  stock  of  patience 
the  Irish  Catholic  requires  when  thus  taunted !  What  useful  auxiliaries 
the  apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  would  have  acquired  in  such  heroes  aa 
some  of  our  Irish  parsons,  when  they  were  entering  Bome  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  its  inhabitants  and  its  senators?  Bags  of  rice  and  Pro- 
testant coins  would  be  admirable  missionaries  in  that  rich  capital.  Tho 
apoBtle  of  Ireland  a  Protestant,  and  the  doetrines  of  the  ancient  Iriah 
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church  similar  to  tfao  heretical  tenets  of  the  Protestant  ehnrdi  I  That 
St.  Patrick  derived  his  jurisdiction  from  the  bishop  of  Borne  ia  not 
denied  by  Usher.  In  the  fourth  life  of  8t  Patrick,  contained  in  Ool- 
gan's  ^^  Trias  lliaumatnTga,"  it  is  read :  <^  Wherefore,  St  Oermanus  sent 
the  blessed  Patrick  to  Borne,  that  with  the  permission  of  the  bishop  of 
the  apostolic  see,  he  might  go  forth  to  preach,  for  order  so  required. 
But  St.  Patrick,  having  arrived  at  Borne,  was  most  honorably  received 
by  the  holy  Pope  Celestine,  and  the  relics  of  saints  having  been  deUv- 
ered  to  him,  he  was  sent  into  Ireland  by  Pope  Oeleetine."  Again,  in 
his  life  of  St.  Oermanus,  Eric  writes :  ^'  Germain  directed  Patrick  to  the 
holy  Celestine,  Pope  of  the  city  of  Bome,  by  means  of  Segetius,  a 
priest,  who  was  to  give  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  probity  for  this  most 
excellent  man  before  the  Holy  See ;  and  having  been  in  its  judgm'ent 
approved  of,  being  supported  by  its  authority  and  strengthened  by  its 
benediction,  he  repaired  to  the  regions  of  Ireland."  Nennius  also 
states :  "  He  (Patrick)  is  sent  by  Celestine,  Pope  of  Bome,  to  convert 
the  Scots  (Irish)  to  the  faith  of  Christ." 

It  is  then  evident  that  the  source  whence  St  Patrick  derived  his 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  the  apostolic  see,  over  which  the  holy 
pontiff,  Celestine,  then  presided.  Hence,  then,  it  is  clear  and  evident, 
that  the  discipline  and  tenets  of  Catholic  faith  taught  and  professed  by 
the  pontiff  of  Bome  were  and  must  have  been  identically  the  same  as 
those  which  St  Patrick  had  been  sent  to  announce  to  the  Irish  nation  ; 
a  trust  which  the  apostle  of  Ireland  lost  no  time  in  executing,  and 
which  he  performed  with  such  extraordinary  success.  Heaven  itself 
smiling  on  and  approving  incontestibly  the  truth  of  his  doctrines.  Can 
any  unbiassed  person,  and  whose  mind  is  free  of  bigotry,  venture  to 
affirm  that  the  great  and  saintly  apostle  of  Ireland,  having  been  spe- 
cially authorized  and  sent  by  the  holy  Pope  Celestine  to  preach  and 
instruct  the  Irish  in  certain  dogmas  professed  by  the  father  of  the 
faithful  himself,  had,  on  his  landing  in  the  country,  suddenly  and 
recklessly  renounced  all  his  professions,  and  entered  on  the  teaching 
of  a  creed  altogether  different  from  that  which  he  had  received  from 
the  See  of  Bome,  the  apostolical  fountain  of  all  jurisdiction  ?  Such  an 
act  would  argue  nothing  short  of  insanity ;  such  a  departure  from  an 
original  commission  as  St.  Patrick's  is  not  on  the  page  of  history ; 
such  an  instance  has  never  occurred.  Even  the  base  Browne,  of  Dub- 
lin, did  not  belie  the  commission  which  he  received  from  Cromwell,  a 
mere  layman,  to  preach  Lutheran  doctrines. 

Either  Pope  Celestine  believed  in  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith  as 
they  are  taught  at  this  day,  or  he  did  not ;  he  either  believed  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass,  in  sacramental  confession,  in  purgatory,  in  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  or  he  rejected  those  doctrines.    If  such  were  the  doctrines 
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of  Pope  CeloBtine,  it  follows  that  St.  Patrick  xniiat  haye  ia  liko  maimer 
believed  them  and  have  taught  these  doctrines  to  our  Irish  ancestors. 
We  have,  then,  an  idea  of  what  the  religion  of  Ireland  had  been  in  the 
fifth  century.  Should,  then,,  any  one  assert  that  the  holy  pontiff  Geles- 
tine  knew  nothing  of  those  doctrines,  practised  none  of  them,  taught 
none  of  them,  the  man  who  could  attempt  to  make  so  absurd  an  asser- 
tion becomes  at  once  an  object  of  public  scorn ;  having  all  the  monu* 
ments  of  antiquity  opposed  to  his  audacious  position,  he  might  as  well 
reject  the  authority  of  all  historical  evidence.  Such  an  assertion  has, 
however,  never  been  advanced,  and  we  may  again  conclude  that  the 
tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as  at  this  day  held  in  Ireland,  were  the 
identical  doctrines  taught  to  our  fore&thers  by  the  great  and  illustrious 
apostle  of  the  nation,  when  he  came,  in  the  year  432,  and  converted 
them  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Never  was  there  a  people  in  any  portion  of  the  Christian  world  who 
evinced  a  more  profound  and  reverential  attochment  to  the  ancient  doc- 
trines handed  down  by  their  apostle  than  the  ancient  Irish.  Of  this 
assertion  the  paschal  controversy  is  a  sufficient  proof.  It  was  not  a 
controversy  involving  anything  dogmatical,  having  been  a  mere  matter 
of  discipline.  Still,  before  a  point  of  the  sort  could  be  settled,  before  a 
departure  from  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Irish  church  could  take  place, 
and  before  the  Alexandrine  cycle  could  be  introduced,  synods  were  held^ 
deputations  were  sent  to  Home,  letters  despatched  from  the  Pope  elect 
and  the  Eoman  clergy  to  the  primnte  of  Ireland,  Thomian,  and  to  other 
prelates  and  ecclesiastics,  demonstrate  the  extraordinary  tenacity  of 
this  Irish  nation  to  their  ancient  traditions.  Yet  in  maintaining  all  thia 
uproar,  they  used  as  an  argument  that  they  had  received  their  paschal 
cycle  from  St.  Patrick ;  that  any  other  computation  differing  with  k 
was  a  mere  novelty,  which  could  not  be  admitted  as  a  substitute.  li^ 
then,  instead  of  a  point  of  discipline,  a  question  of  dogma  arose ;  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  corrupt  the  faith  of  the  country ;  if  a  dogmatizer 
(such  as  Browne  of  Dublin)  had  set  up  a  new  tenet,  the  opposition 
given  on  the  paschal  question  supplies  a  response.  If  they  had  made 
such  a  reclamation  in  a  matter  of  discipline,  what  would  they  not  have 
done  if  faith  had  been  imperilled  ? 

Usher,  who  has  been  accurate  when  the  subject  which  he  treated 
did  not  clash  with  his  temporal  interests,  endeavors  to  maintain  that  the 
creed  of  the  ancient  Irish  was  totally  distinct  from  that  of  their  Catholic 
successors  of  the  present  day.  In  order  to  establish  this  singular  proposi- 
tion, the  Protestant  archbishop  made  a  favorite  selection  from  the  several 
articles  of  Catholic  faith,  taking  also  notice  of  Irish  Catholic  discipline. 
If  credence  be  given  to  Usher,  the  ancient  Irish  were  unacquainted 
with  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Borne,  eguaUjf  unih  AirMeiff  whose 
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eoveroign  or  the  minister,  an  indiscriminate  mass  of  spiritual  iraia ;  one 
day  rejecting  as  nonressential,  another  day  adopting  as  essential  or  fun- 
damental, articles  which  the  church  of  God,  founded  on  the  visible  rock, 
has  always  taught.  Without  the  attractive  unity  of  a  centre  or  the 
authority  of  Aead  to  decide  and  pronounce  definitively.  Protestantism 
has  dwindled  into  as  many  different  sects,  as  numerous  almost  as  there 
are  inhabitants  in  the  country,  and  as  widely  asunder  as  the  poles,  for 
two  of  them  cannot  agree  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  the 
only  guide  they  admit 

The  necessity  of  this  visible  headship  and  the  actual  constitution  of 
this  authority  were  truths  of  which  Olaudius  had  been  convinced,  and 
hence  it  is  he  observes,  ^'  That  Ohrist  our  Saviour  granted  (not  unto 
John,  or  Thomas  or  James)  but  unto  Peter,  his  faithful  lover  and  con- 
fessor, the  participation  of  his  own  name;"  or  as  it  is  elsewhere 
expressed,  ^Hhe  participation  of  his  own  power,"  in  the  ibllowing 
words :  '^  And  I  wiU  give  unto  you  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
whatever  you  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatever 
you  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  Had  Claudius  said  that 
Christ  never  panted  unto  Peter  a  participation  in  his  name  or  of  his 
authority,  then  indeed  there  might  have  been  room  for  an  objection. 
Claudius,  however,  asserts  the  contrary.  Tlie  belief  of  Sed  alius  and 
Claudius,  it  is  clear,  relative  to  the  supremacy  of  St  Peter  and  his 
successors,  has  been  identical  with  the  doctrine  handed  down  from  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  and  which  in  all  ages  and  nations  was  believed 
with  such  reverence  and  fidelity  by  the  Catholic  church.    . 

To  support  his  view.  Usher  takes  a  8olit{\ry  quotation  from  a  hynm 
written  by  St.  Secundinus,  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick,  wherewith  he  endea- 
vors to  prove  that  the  ancient  Irish  clmrch  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter.  In  a  part  of  the  hymn  are  these  words : 
^'He  (Patrick)  is  constant  in  the  fear  of  God  and  immoveable  in  the 
.faith,  upon  whom  the  church  is  built  as  upon  Peter,  whose  apostleship 
also  he  hath  obtained  from  God,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  him."  In  this  quotation  there  are  three  subjects  of  panegyridhi ; 
the  first,  the  nature  of  the  apostleship  which  St  Patrick  received ;  the 
second,  the  stability  of  tlie  apostleship ;  the  third,  the  consequences  of 
that  stability.  But  whence  the  source  of  this  apostleship  communicated 
to  St.  Patrick  ?  Was  not  St.  Patrick,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  com- 
munion with  the  sec  of  Rome,  where  St.  Peter  fixed  his  apostolic  chair, 
and  in  which  he  received  the  plenitude  of  apostolic  jurisdiction  from 
St  Celestine,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  ?  St  Patrick  built  up,  clad 
with  apostolic  authority,  the  particular  church  of  Ireland,  and  as  that 
church  has  been  inseparably  attached  to  the  chair  of  Peter,  it  is  entitled 
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to  share  in  the  glorious  privilege  of  fighting  ondiMr  the  apostolic  banner 
and  combatiug  and  overthrowing  its  common  enemj. 

Immoveable  in  his  faith,  St  Patrick  never  separated  from  the  rock 
of  the  church,  with  which  he  continued  in  constant  communion,  and 
hence  the  holy  author  of  the  hymn,  in  his  peculiar  pi^c  language, 
pronounces  his  eulogy. 

K  St.  Patrick  had  obtained  elsewhere  than  at  Bome  the  easentiala  of 
ordination  and  jurisdiction — ^Ict  us  suppose  from  some  Arian  biahop  cut 
off  from  the  church  by  the  Nicene  fathers — could  the* Irish  antiquarian. 
Usher  pronounce  the  apostleship  of  St  Patrick  derived  from  St.  Peter 
in  that  case  ?  Assuredly  not.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
archbishop  Usher  himself?  He  has  gotten  none  from  Home  or  the 
apostolic  chair ;  his  authority  is  parliamentarian,  with  no  right  save  that 
which  plunder  and  robbery  confers,  and  which  places  its  votaries,  either 
episcopal  or  laic,  as  branches  cut  off  from  the  parent-stock  without  the 
sap  of  apostolic  growth,  without  the  waters  of  grace,  without  authority. 

While  Usher  adopts  the  expedient  of  keeping  before  the  mind  of  the 
reader  extracts  alone,  which  seem  as  if  favorable  to  his  cause,  and 
which,  he  feigns,  warrant  separation  from  the  church  of  God,  and  in 
which  he  culpably  strives  to  confirm  the  adherents  of  Protestantism  in 
the  abyss  of  error  and  heresy,  he  studiously  secludes  the  avowed  and 
unequivocal  testimonies  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  saints  of  the 
Irish  church.  He  passes  over  in  silence  its  public  acts,  which  bear  on 
the  very  question  of  the  pontifical  supremacy  of  the  Boman  see,  and 
treats  with .  indifference  the  most  interesting  canons  of  our  ancient 
church. 

St.  Columbanus,  who  flourished  in  tlie  sixth  century,  and  whose 
learning  and  sanctity  confer  glory  and  honor  on  the  Lish  church,  and 
whose  zeal  contributed  to  light  the  fire  of  faith  in  distant  countries,  may 
be  admitted  as  a  witness  in  the  controversy  which  the  arrogance  of  an 
intolerant  bigot  and  persecutor  has  called  into  existence.  In  his  fourth 
epistle  to  Pope  Boniface,  Columbanus,  a  father  of  the  Irish  church,  thus 
addresses  the  sovereign  pontiff':  ''To  the  most  lovely  of  all  Europe,  to 
the  head  of  all  the  churches,  to  the  beloved  father,  to  the  exalted  pre- 
late, to  the  pastor  of  pastors,"  &c.  Proceeding  with  his  letter,  he  says, 
"For  we  Irish  are  disciples  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  of  all  the 
divinely  inspired  canonical  writers,  adhering  constantly  to  the  evangelical 
and  apostolical  doctrine.  Among  us  neither  Jew,  heretic  or  schismatic 
can  be  found,  but  the  Catholic  faith  unaltered,  unshaken,  precisely  as 
we  have  received  it  from  you^  who  are  the  successors  of  the  apostles. 
For,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  are  attached  to  the  chair  of  Peter,  and 
although  Bome  is  great  and  renowned,  yet  with  us  it  is  ffreat  and  illus- 
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triaus  only  on  account  of  that  apofitolic  chair.  Through  the  two  apostles 
of  Christ  you  are  almost  celestial,  and  Home  is  the  head  of  the  chwrchee  qf 
the  worldr  So  far  St  Columbanus  gives  his  testimony,  conclusive  and 
straightforward,  unneedful  of  any  attempt  to  illustrate  it.  With  Usher 
and  the  modem  abettors  of  his  doctrines,  Eome  is  not  a  celestial  city ; 
she  is  the  scarlet  lady ;  her  pontiff  is  an  Antichrist,  and  the  Boman 
Catholics  are  idolators,  that  Usher  and  others  may  enjoy  the  plunder  of 
the  church.  But  to  proceed  to  the  further  illustration  of  the  subject : 
when,  in  the  seventh  century,  the  paschal  question  had  reached  its 
limits  of  excitement,  and  when  the  fathers  of  the  Irish  church  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  come  to  a  fixed  resolution,  what  had  been  the 
plan  of  action,  to  which  the  leading  prelates  and  ecclesiastics  instantly 
acceded  ?  An  appeal  to  the  holy  see — a  proceeding  founded  not  only 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  which  they  had  received,  but  also  on 
an  express  canon  ratified  and  handed  down  by  St  Patrick  himself — a 
canon  enacted  when  there  was  no  Usher,  no  schismatic  or  heretic  pre- 
tender to  seize  the  fleece,  utterly  careless  of  the  flock.  This  canon,  con- 
cise as  it  is  decisive  on  the  subject,  is  contained  in  the  following  words : 
'^  Si  qu(B  qusestiones  in  hac  insula  oriantur,  ad  sedem  apostolicam  referan- 
tur."  '^  K  any  questions  arise  in  this  island,  let  them  be  referred  to  the 
apostolic  see."  Or  as  more  fully  expressed  in  a  canon  copied  by  Usher 
himself  from  an  ancient  book  of  the  church  of  Armagh  and  passed  in 
the  synod  of  Patrick,  Auxilius,  Secundinus  ftnd  Benignus,  substantially 
to  the  following  effect :  '^  If  any  difficult  cause  arise,  which  cannot  be 
easily  decided  by  the  Irish  prelates*  and  tlie  see  of  Armagh,  we  have 
decreed  that  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  apostolic  see,  that  is,  to  the  chair 
of  the  apostle  St.  Peter,  which  hath  the  authority  of  the  city  of  Some." 
The  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  apostolic  see  comprehended 
in  tliis  canon  was  steadfastly  practised  by  the  pastors  of  the  Irish  church 
at  all  subsequent  periods  as  it  was  confirmed  by  the  apostle  himself, 
and  as  it  is  still  observed  in  the  Catholic  church  of  Ireland  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  nay,  even  acknowledged  by  the  Protestant  government  of 

"  England  itself,  which  occasionally  attempts  through  its  agents  to  sway 
the  councils  of  the  pontiff.  If  the  supremacy  of  the  Koman  see  had  not 
been  an  universally  received  doctrine,  why  had  the  apostle  of  Ireland 
recurred  to  Bome  before  he  assumed  the  onerous  duty  of  its  conversion? 
St  Patrick  could,  if  this  step  had  not  been  deemed  necessary,  have  re- 
ceived his  ordination  and  the  jurisdiction  for  his  missionary  labors  from 
St  Germaine  of  Auxerre,  or  from  St  Martin  of  Tours.  They  were  pre- 
lates of  acknowledged  eminence ;  their  sees  had  obtained  a  high  rank  in 

•  the  Christian  church ;  yet  they  were  the  very  bishops  who  referred  St. 
Patrick  to  Pope  Celestine,  in  order  that  from  him,  as  the  source  of  apos- 
tolic authority,  our  apostle  might  receive  licit  power  to  enter  on  his 


glorious  conquest,  on  that  sublime  enterprise,  which^  heaven  especially 
assigned  to  St  Patrick. 

This  doctrine  has  been  handed  down,  preserved  as  the  most  sacred 
inheritance — an  inheritance  which  the  robbers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teciifli  centuries  could  not  filch  from  the  Oa;fcholics  of  Ireland,  though 
"  they  tried  the  sword  in  vain,"  and  which  will,  if  that  sword  were 
again  tried  in  order  to  render  ^j^^rm^^n^n^  the  plunder  of  the  chwrch^  with 
the  blessing  of  heaven  continue  to  be  handed  down,  until  the  seven- 
hilled  city  of  Borne  be  dissolved  by  the  precursor  flames  of  judgment, 
and  without  which  the  national  church  of  Ireland  would  become  as  a  stag- 
nant pool  unrefreshed  by  the  waters  of  the  pure  and  apostolic  fbuntauL 

On  the  subject  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass^  as  well  as  on  the  real 
presence  of  the  "body  and  hlood  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  eucharistic  sacra- 
ment and  sacrifice,  the  bigoted  bishop  and  usurper  of  another's  title 
appears  to  have  been  completely  bewildered. 

Coerced  by  the  unvarying  as  well  as  unequivocal  testimony  of  our 
writers,  our  liturgies,  our  canons,  TTsher  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
ancient  Irish  had  been  in  the  constant  practice  of  offering  up  the  eucha- 
ristic sacrifice,  and  that  masses,  termed  requiem  maeeeBy  used  to  be  cele- 
brated daily.    So  interwoven  is  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice 
witli  the  records  of  the  nation,  that  the  antiquarian  himself  should 
reject  the  antiquities  of  Ireland  if  he  had  ventured  on  the  denial  of  this 
practice.    In  his  life  of  St.  Brigid,  and  in  his  beautiful  description  of 
the  church  of  Kildare,  Cogitosus  says :  "  There  were  two  doors  leading 
into  the  church  ;  that  by  one  door,  the  bishop,  together  with  his  clergy, 
entered,  for  the  purpose  of  tmmolatiny  the  sacred  Lord's  sacrifi^^  and 
that  by  the  other,  the  abbess  and  her  nuns  entered,  that  they  might  enjoy 
the  banquet  of  the  body  and  Hood  of  Jcs^is  ChristP    In  the  acts  of  St. 
Columbkill,  written  by  Adamnan,  it  is  stated,  that  when  St.  Cronan 
had  been  on  a  visit  at  the  monastery  of  Hy,  he  was  directed  by  St. 
Columba  to  offer  tlie  sacrifice,  or,  as  the  saintly  author  himself  expresses 
it,  "  To  Trwkcy  according  to  custom^  the  hody  of  the  Lardy    In   the 
ancient  life  of  St.  Kieran,  of  Saigir,  we  read,  that  on  every  Christmas 
night,  that  saint  was  accustomed  to  repair  to  the  nunnery  of  St  Coc- 
chea,  "  that  there  he  might  offer  up  the  hody  of  Christ?^    In  fine,  when 
ever  any  of  the  ancient  Irish  writers  treat  on  this  august  and  sublime 
subject,  the  terms  they  invariably  employ  are  "  the  sacrifice  of  salva- 
tion— the  sacrificial  mystery — the  mysteries  of  the  sacrifice."    Admit- 
ting the  practice  of  the  ancient  Irish  church.  Usher  strives  to  escape 
from  the  difiiculty,  as  well  as  attempts  to  deceive  his  readers,  by  pre- 
tending that  it  had  been  only  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  offered  as 
such  for  those  souls  who  were  in  possession  of  eternal  happiness,  and 
that  it  had  not  been  believed  or  practiced  in  the  ancient  Irish  church  as 
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AjpropUiaiory  mor^fioe.  To  ^Btablish  this  sweeping  conclusion,  garbled 
quotations  are  made  available  from  Adamnan's  life  of  St.  Golumba.  In 
one  of  these  the  writer  says :  ^'  That  Columbkill  caused  all  things  to  be 
prepared  for  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  when  he  had  seen  the  soul  of  SL 
Brendan  received  by  the  angels."  On  another  occasion,  when  the  death 
of  Columbanus,  bishop  of  Leinster,  had  occurred,  Columba  is  repre- 
sented as  having  acted  under  similar  religious  feelings,  for,  said  the 
saint,  '^  I  must  this  day  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries  of  the  eucharist, 
for  the  reverence  of  that  soul,  which  this  night,  being  carried  beyond  the 
starry  firmament,  between  the  choirs  of  angels,  ascended  into  paradise." 
From  those  passages  the  archbishop  labors  to  make  his  readers  believe 
that  with  the  ancient  Irish  the  oblation  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  was 
always  one  of  thanksgiving,  and  that  it  never  had  been  one  of  propi* 
tiation.  Every  Cathcdic  holds  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  a  sacri- 
fice botli  of  thanksgiving  and  of  propitiation.  In  the  cases  in  which 
St  Columba  offered  the  holy  mysteries,  they  were  intended  as  acts  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty,  ^'  who  is  wonderful  in  his  saints,"  the 
propitiatory  value  of  the  sacrifice  benefiting  the  celebrant,  the  living, 
and  the  dead.  How,  then,  draw  such  a  comprehensive  inference  ?  Doea 
it  then  follow  that  the  Irish  church  did  not  believe  in  its  efficacy  as  an 
oblation  propitiatory  for  the  living  and  the  dead  I  Unhappily  for  the 
cause  of  the  archbishop,  the  ctfhons  of  the  ancient  Irish  church  decide 
against  him,  with  unsparing  vengeance.  The  acts  of  a  national  church 
give  us  the  surest  and  most  indisputable  data  by  which  the  fiuth  as  well 
as  the  discipline  of  that  church  can  be  ascertained.  The  ancient  canona 
of  the  Irish  church  as  clearly  point  out  as  tlie  firmament  demonstrates 
the  glory  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  our  church  regarding  the  eucharistio 
sacrifice,  as  one  of  thanksgiving  and  also  one  of  propitiation.  In  aa 
ancient  canon  contained  in  D'Achery's  collection,  (lib.  2,  cap.  20,)  the 
synod  says:  ^^The  church  offers  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased  in  four 
ways — ^for  the  very  good,  the  oblations  are  simply  thanksgivings ;  for  the 
very  bad,  they  become  consolations  to  the  living ;  for  such  as  were  not 
very  good,  the  oblations  are  made  in  order  to  obtain  fuU  rmms^ianf 
and  for  those  who  were  not  very  bad,  that  their  puniskmeni  may  he  reti* 
dered  more  tolerable!^  Here,  then,  is  enunciated,  in  plain  terms,  the 
doctrine  of  the  eucharistic  oblation  being  a  propitiatory  sacrifice. 
When  oftered  for  the  first  class  of  happy  souls,  it  is  an  offering  of 
thanksgiving.  When  offered  ibr  those  whose  lives  were  bad  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  its  oblation  is  a  comfort  to  the  faithfuL  When  offered 
for  those  who  were  not  very  good  or  very  bad,  the  object  of  its  oblation 
was  to  render  their  state  more  tolerable,  and  that  full  pardon  would  be 
*  at  length  accorded.  The  framers  of  this  canon  give  us  also  the  doctrine 
of  a  middle  state,  ob  a  tenet  aUo  then  believed  by  the  church  of  Ireland. 


Usher  and  his  fellow-Frotestants  prefer  a  sadden  jiniaLp'io  ttOfb'  dbtut 
regions,  williont  a  panse  at  midway.  Bat  wifli  fbe  wristenoe  of  tiua 
canon  IJsIier  had  been  well  acqnainted.  Wl^,  then,  his  he  oonoealad  it 
from  his  readers  t  Why  not  have  produced  it  t  He  knewtibat,  had  ttds 
public  document,  this  solemn  attestation  of  the  natunud  ohnreh  of  Ire- 
land been  produced,  the  sandy  foundation  of  a  hopelesa  tiause  woald 
have  sunk  beneath  his  feet ;  the  weakness  of  his  chnrch  as  a  religions 
establishment  woula  be  apparent,  and  the  public  eotild  not  be  imposed 
upon  by  his  sophistry.  His  established  church  oaght  to  be  flung  to  the 
winds,  if  in  its  defence  the  religious  character  of  a  nation  is  to  be 
libelled,  if  flagrant  and  the  wilful  suppression  of  troth  be  the  only 
armor  with  which  it  strives  to  repel  the  attack  of  truth  and  antiquity. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  character  of  TTsher,  the  great  boast  of  Pit>- 
testantism  ?  The  question  before  us  is  not  at  present  purely  speculative, 
it  is  altogether  a  question  of  history.  In  his  capacity  of  antiquarian  and 
historian,  in  which,  without  regard  to  party  purposes,  he  should  have 
stated  what  justice  and  truth  demanded,  and  to  which  they  are  entitied, 
Usher  undertakes  to  portray  the  character  of  the  ancient  Irish;  he 
represents  them  as  holding  the  eucharistic  oblation  as  nothing  more 
than  an  act  olT  thanksgiving,  while  this  anoient  canon  stared  him,  as  an 
historian,  in  the  fitce ;  he  represents  them  as  widely  differing  from  the 
Oatholics  of  the  present  day,  while  justice  and  impartiality  required  of 
him  to  give  a  more  faithful  picture.  Usher,  then,  it  must  be  admitted, 
wrote  in  defence  of  a  system  which  was  engendered  in  the  brutal  lust  of 
a  tyrant — maintained  by  the  sword  6f  the  persecutor— enjbraced  by  the 
advocates  of  plunder,  to  whom  the  pen  of  the  maligner  offers  a  balm, 
while  his  conscience,  stung  with  remorse,  yet  disobedient  to  its  own 
voice,  refuses  to  disgorge  that  wealth  which  Usher  and  other  congenial 
spirits  would  represent  as  justly  due  to  themselves,  who  claim  to  be  the 
real  possessors  of  the  ancient  faith  of  Catholic  Ireland. 

Another  canon,  still  more  ancient,  and  which  is*  reckoned  among 
those  of  St  Patrick,  and  is  entitled,  "  Of  the  oblation  for  the  dead," 
shows  how  futile  is  the  proposition  of  Usher.  This  canon  is  couched  in 
the  following  words : — ^' There  is  a  sin  unto  death,  I  do  not  say  that  for 
it  any  do  pray.*^  And  the  Lord  says,  "  Do  not  give  the  holy  to  dogs.*' 
For  he  who  will  not  deserve  to  receive  the  sacrifice  during  his  life,  how 
can  it  hdp  him  after  his  death?  Bence  it  follows,  that  the  sacrifice 
used  to  be  offered  up  for  the  purpose  of  helping^  and  that,  of  course,  it 
was  considered  prcpiMatory.  The  sin  unto  death  is  that  of  final  impe- 
nitence. For  those  who  died  impenitent  the  sacrifice  was  not  offered, 
because  for  them  it  had  no  propitiation,  as  it  could  not  help  them. 
Hence,  it  is  clear  that  he  who  did  deserve  to  receive  it  during  life, 
could,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  &then  of  this  qmod,  receive  help 


from  it  after  death ;  hence  its  propitiatory  character.  Udier  lias  dealt 
with  this  canon  as  the  former.  He  has,  so  far  as  he  could,  cusiiioned 
them ;  thus  treating  the  character  bf  our  apostle,  the  fathers  of  the 
Irish  church,  and  the  nation  at  large,  in  a  manner  unbecoming  a  man 
of  principle,  a  scholar,  and  an  historian. 

The  intolerant  bigot,  in  the  blindness  of  his  fanatical  zeal,  could  not 
chronicle  those  fficts  of  Irish  history  which  stamp  the  seal  of  falsehood 
on  that  religious  system  over  which  he  presided  as  an  archbishop.  In 
his  quality  of  antiquarian,  the  ancient  liturgy  of  the  Irish  church  could 
not,  be  it  observed,  escape  the  scrutiny  of  the  malice  with  which  be 
strives  to  pervert  ancient  history.  The  ancient  Irish  missal  (the  cursua 
scotorum — see  appendix  8th,)  contains  an  oration  for  the  dead :  ''  Granti 
O  Lord,  to  him,  thy  servant,  deceased,  the  pardon  of  all  his  sins,  in 
that  secret  abode  where  there  is  no  longer  room  for  penance.  Do  you, 
O  Christ,  receive  the  soul  of  thy  servant,  which  thou  hast  given,  and 
forgive  him  his  trespasses  more  abundantly  than  he  has  forgiven  thoee 
who  have  trespassed  against  him."  An  oration  also  is  given  for  the 
living  and  the  dead :  ^^  Propitiously  grant  that  this  eacred  oblation  may 
be  profitable  to  the  dead,  in  obt^tining  pardon,  and  to  the  living,  in 
obtaining  salvation ;  grant  to  them  (living  and  dead,)  the  full  remission 
of  all  their  sins,  and  that  indulgence  they  have  always  deserved." 

In  his  endeavors  to  malign  the  ancient  faith  of  Ireland,  the  conduct 
of  Usher  is  similar  with  that  of  the  base  coiner  who  gives  a  currency  to 
the  vilest  metal ;  nay,  worse,  for  while  the  forger  only  inflicts  a  tem- 
poral loss,  the  perverter  of  truth  and  the  falsifier  of  history  does  an 
injury  which  centuries  cannot  repair,  in  order  that  he  may  give  a 
momentary  coloring  of  truth  to  the  fictions  of  his  own  mind,  gaining 
thereby  the  momentary  applause  of  those  whose  sentiments  are  diseased 
as  his  own. 

On  the  great  and  awfully  important  sifbject  of  the  real  Presence, 
Usher  found  himself  beset  with  insuperable  difficulties.  Having  entered 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament,  and  having,  with  his  usual  temerity,  ventured  to  show 
that' it  had  never  been  classed  among  the  religious  tenets  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  an  enterprise  so  hopeless.  Luther, 
too,  experienced  a  similar  difficulty  in  attacking  a  dogma  so  firmly 
established,  imtil  a  certain  black  monitor  enlightened  him  with  his  par- 
ticular views.  If  clear  and  expressive  language  be  admitted  as  inter- 
pretative or  attestive  of  the  belief  of  the  Irish  church,  in  this  particular 
doctrine,  it  is  as  incontrovertibly  established  among  them  as  the  very 
existence  of  Christianity  itself.  Were  other  records  deficient  on  thia 
subject,  the  testimonials  already  laid  before  the  reader  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  assure  him  that  the  real  preeence  of  CSixist  in  the  eochariit 
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bad  been  a  dogma  always  belieyed  and  tangbt  from  the  rerj  hirOk  of 
onr  national  church. 

Could  tlie  belief  of  St.  Columba  have  be^i  otherwise,  when  be 
desired  liis  visitor,  St.  Cronan,  '^  to  make,  according  to  custom,  the  body 
of  Christ "  ?  What  could  the  words  of  Cogitosus  mean,  when  he  aasnreB 
US  tliat  St.  Bri^d  and  her  nuns  entered  by  one  door,  ^^  that  they  might 
partake  of  the  banquet  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ" 

At  least  on  this  subject  of  controversy  the  reader  may  expect  from 
Usher  some  historical  evidence  through  which  he  may  assail  the  anei^t 
doctrine  of  the  Irish  church.  However,  finding  that  the  eucharist  is 
distinctly  called  the  body  of  the  Lord,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the 
sacrament  of  the  most  sacred  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord — expressions 
which  perfectly  express  the  doctrine  which  the  Catholics  of  the  present 
day  hold,  maintain  and  believe ;  finding  these  passages  scattered  over 
the  writings  of  the  ancients  of  our  national  church ;  unable  to  resist  the 
plain  and  obvious  language  they  use.  Usher  is  compelled  to  wander 
fh>m  the  subject  and  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  an  extract, 
which  he  selected  from  the  writings  of  the  commentator  Scdulius,  of 
whom  notice  has  been  already  made.  In  his  commentary  on  St.  Paul's 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  xi.  ver.  24,  and  on  the  words,  "  In 
remembrance  of  me,"  Sedulius  observes,  "  that  Christ  has  left  a  memory 
of  himself  unto  us,  just  as  if  one  that  was  going  on  a  distant  journey 
should  leave  some  token  with  him  whom  he  loved ;  that  as  often  as  ho 
beheld  it,  he  might  call  to  his  remembrance  his  benefits  and  friend- 
ship." 

It  would  bo  hard  to  discover  in  this  passage  aught  wherewith  to 
impugn  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Irish  church  on  the  eucharist.  To 
the  bigoted  mind  of  a  Protestant  archbishop,  whose  hatred  to  the 
Catholic  church  was  unmitigated,  it  belonged  to  discover  a  meaning 
which  excludes  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  Sedulius 
was  speaking  the  language  of  Catholics,  when  telling  us  tliat  Christ  has 
left  a  memory  of  himself.  Every  Catholic  acknowledges  that  this  mys- 
terious sacrament  is  commemorative  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  although 
Christ  himself  be  verily  and  substantially  contained  therein,  yet  in  a 
manner  not  subjected  to  our  senses.  His  real  presence  under  the  sacra- 
mental species  by  no  means  prevents  it  from  being  a  memorial,  nay, 
it  makes  the  memorial  more  impressive  and  th)5  more  endearing.  In 
tlie  language  of  our  countryman  Sedulius  there  is  no  expression  which 
indicates  a  denial  of  the  real  presence.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  same 
expressions  have  been  uttered  and  re-echoed  by  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent doctors  and  Catholic  writers  of  every  age. 

St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  in  a  lesson  which  he  had  written  for  the  feast 
^     of  '^  Corpus  Christi,"  says,   '^  That  in  the  sacrament  is  kept  np  the 


memeiy  of  that  most  excellent  charity  which  Christ  manifested  in  his 
passion,  and  that  in  the  Last  Supper,  when  having  celebrated  the  pasch 
with  his  disciples,  he  was  abont  to  pass  from  this  world  to*  his  Father,  he 
instituted  this  sacrament  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  passion,  and 
thns  has  left  a  singular  consolation  to  the  persons  grieved  for  hig 
absence."  St  Thomas  was  a  believer  in  the  real  presence,  and  yet 
there  is  no  difference  between  his  language  and  that  selected  firom  the 
commentaries  of  Sedulius.  Usher  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  predilec- 
tion for  the  commentator  Sedulius ;  to  have  set  a  peculiar  value  on  his 
testimony ;  to  have  had  a  peculiar  veneration  for  his  name ;  while  at 
the  same  time  he  acts  most  unfEurly  and  dishonorably  with  the  writings 
and  character  of  this  illustrious  author.  In  a  passage  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  one  already  noticed,  and  in  which  Usher  seemed  to  find 
something  favorable  to  his  strange  proposition  while  commenting  on  the 
words  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  St.  Paul,  ''  Take  and  eat,  this  is  my 
body,"  Sedulius  has  these  words :  '^  As  if  St.  Paul  had  said, '  Beware 
not  to  eat  that  body  unworthily,  whereas  it  is  the  body  of  Christ' "  Lest 
this  passage  should  militate  against  his  extravagant  proposition,  Usher 
has  altogether  omitted  it,  and  again,  while  it  contains  an  explicit  avowal 
that  the  eucharist  is  the  body  of  Christ,  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  com- 
mentator's meaning  of  the  sentence  which  immediately  follows.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  the  candor  of  Usher  and  of  that  cause  which  he 
espouses? 

The  whole  chain  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Lrish  church,  the  testimony  of  ancient  records  clearly  demonstrate  the 
weakness  as  well  as  the  folly  of  the  cause  which  Usher  has  gratuitously 
undertaken  to  establish.  It  cannot  be  forgotten,  that  the  apostle  of 
Ireland  had  converted  Ethnea  and  Felhlimia,  the  daughters  of  Leogairei 
the  monarch.  In  the  tripartite  life  of  St  Patrick,  written  by  St.  Evin,  a 
remarkable  account  of  this  auspicious  event  is  given.  ^^  But  when  they 
had  been  more  and  more  desirous  to  behold  their  spouse,  the  holy  man 
(St  Patrick)  says  to  them,  '  Clothed  in  mortal  flesh,  ye  cannot  see  the 
Son  of  God ;  but  to  behold  him  in  the  brightness  of  his  majesty,  it  is 
necessary  to  lay  aside  the  corruptible  covering  of  flesh,  and  first  to 
receive  his  body  amd  Mood  lying  concealed  after  wn  dnmsible  manner 
under  the  form  and  species  of  Iread  amd  wvne^  On  hearing  these  words, 
the  virgins,  infiamed  with  more  ardent  love,  instantly  begged  to  receive 
the  communion  of  the  sacrament  of  the  body  o/nd  Uood  of  Christ!'* 
Could  a  Catholic  of  the  present  day  more  clearly  or  more  expres- 
sively write  or  speak  of  the  real  presence  ?  In  the  fourth  life  of  St 
Brigid  it  is  related  that  St.  Nennidh,  '^  the  clean-handed,"  on  hearing 
that  the  blessed  Brigid  was  sick,  went  to  see  her,  and  at  the  hour  of  her 
departure  she  received  thahody  ga%d  blood  qf  owr  Lord  Jesus  Christy  the 
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Son  of  the  Uving  Ood^  from  the  most  pure  hand  ci  the  samt,  as  ehe 
herself  had  foretold. 

In  like  manner  it  is  read  that  "  St  Fechin  having  been  strengthened 
by  tJie  sacrament  of  the  most  holy  hody  and  Uood  of  the  Zord,  resigned 
his  sonl  to  his  Creator."  St.  Columbanns,  after  having  enjoined  in  hie 
Penitential  the  necessity  of  confession  before  mass,  has  these  words : 
"  For  the  altar  is  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  and  his  hodt/y  which  is  there  wiih 
his  bloody  marks  out  those  who  approach  in  an  nnworthy  state."  Can 
language  be  plainer  than  this?  How  could  the  body  and  blood  be 
there  upon  the  aUa/Ty  if  they  were  absent?  if  there  was  nothing  but  the 
figure  ?  Yet  with  these  historical  facts  before  him,  pointing  out  clearly 
and  unmistakeably  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Irish  church,  a  man 
employed  in  illustrating  its  antiquities  strives  to  mislead  his  readers  on 
the  most  important  dogma  of  Catholic  faith,  in  order  to  give  a  tempo- 
rary circulation  to  sentiments  utterly  at  variance  with  those  antiquities 
which  he  explored.  As  even  the  sacred  Scriptures  have  been  corrupted 
by  those  who  preceded  Usher  in  the  work  of  calumny  and  of  plunder, 
we  are  not  to  be  surprised  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  misrepre- 
sent the  ancient  belief  of  the  Irish  church,  which  her  ancient  records  so 
strongly  attest. 

Even  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  her  mission- 
aries plead  against  the  assumption  of  the  intolerant  Usher.  In  the  early 
ages  of  the  Ii*ish  church  her  missionaries  or  her  apostles  were  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  Europe.  Columbanus  was  at  Bobbio,  in  Italy ; 
Gallus,  at  Constance ;  Rumold,  in  Mcclilin ;  Virgilius,  in  Saltzburg ; 
Donatus,  in  Tuscany ;  and  her  monks  were  located  in  Continental 
monasteries,  all  of  whom  were  in  constant  connection  with  the  head  of 
the  church,  and  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  both  by  the  apostolic 
see  and  by  all  the  prelates  of  all  the  national  churdhes  throughout  tlie 
western  world.  Could  this  esteem,  this  veneration  be  paid  to  them; 
could  Ireland  be  denominated  "  the  island  of  saints,"  had  her  mission- 
aries and  her  people  denied  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament, 
rejected  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  or  renounced  the  supremacy  of  the 
holy  see — doctrines  which  at  that  time  had  been  professed  all  over  the 
Christian  church?  The  rejection  of  these  doctrines  would  have  placed 
Ireland  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Christian  world,  and  yet  when  she  did 
not  believe  them,  according  to  Usher,  solitaries,  pilgrims,  recluses, 
students,  princes,  &c.,  were  flocking  to  her  hospitable  shores  to  acquire 
learning  and  virtue  and  perfection  in  the  halls  of  her  colleges  and 
monasteries.  If  her  doctrines  were  such  as  Usher  would  feign,  how  have 
they  escaped  the  censures  of  contemporary  writers  ?  Or  if  her  doctrines 
have  been  materially  altered,  how  have  the  era  of  the  change  and  the 
^     name  of  the  innovator  escaped  the  researches  of  the  learned  antiquarian  ? 
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If  sadi  were  the  case,  Ae  archbishop  would  not  have  been  divren  to 
the  miserable  expedient  of  quoting  isolated  paasagee  on  which  to  raiaa 
his  snperstmctnre  of  calnmnj  and  misrepresentation.  No  such  record 
can  be  found ;  no  such  annalist  can  be  discovered ;  no  change  attempted 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  church  until  Henry  Yin.,  in  admiration 
of  Anna  Bolevn's  ^^  fresher  beauties,''  and  in  his  brutal  lust,  overwhelmed 
England  with  schism  and  crime,  and  led  her  into  heresy,  whereby  the 
land  has  been  inundated  with  turpitude  of  eveiy  sort,  including  calumny 
and  misrepresentation,  which  are  necessary  to  conceal  and  keep  from 
public  view  the  enormities  and  the  heinous  abuses  and  oppressions  prac- 
tised in  the  sacred  name  of  religion. 

Purgatory  is  another  subject  against  which  the  resoarchce  of  Usher 
have  been  directed,  lliough  the  clear  and  convincing  testimony  of 
ancient  canons  and  the  countless  instances  of  prayers  for  the  dead, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  ecclesiastical  records  of  the 
country,  Usher  hazards  his  vagaries,  and  asserts  that  the  practice  of 
praying  for  departed  souls  bad  been  an  affair  altogether  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Irish  Catholics. 

In  a  tract  said  to  have  been  written  by  St  Patrick,  entitled,  '^  De 
tribus  Habitaculis,"  we  read  ^^  That  there  are  three  habitations  under 
the  power  of  the  Almighty :  the  first,  the  lowest,  and  the  middle ;  the 
highest  of  which  is  called  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d,  or  heaven  ;  the  lowest 
is  termed  hell ;  and  the  middle  is  named  the  present  world,  or  the  circuit 
of  the  earth.  The  extremes  of  these  habitations  are  altogether  contrary 
to  each  other,  but  the  middle  hath  some  resemblance  to  the  extremes. 
For  in  this  world  there  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  whereas  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  there  are  none  bad,  but  all  good,  but  in  hell  there  ai^ 
none  good,  but  all  bad ;  and  both  these  places  are  supplied  out  of  the 
middle.  For  of  the  men  of  this  world,  some  are  exalted  to  heaven, 
others  are  thrust  down  into  hell.  For  like  are  joined  unto  like,  that  b 
to  say,  good  to  good,  and  bad  to  bad  ;  just  men  to  angels,  transgressor! 
to  disobedient  angels.  The  blessed  are  called  to  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  them  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  the  wicked  are  driven 
into  eternal  fire,  which  is  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  This 
quotation  is  the  groimdwork  of  Usher's  attack  on  the  belief  of  the 
Irish  church,  relative  to  a  middle  state,  or  a  place  of  purgation  aftor 
death.  In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  groat  divemity  ct 
opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  tract  from  whieh  he 
quotes.  Some  ascribe  it  to  St.  Patrick,  others  to  St.  Augustine,  and 
many  to  St.  Bernard.  In  the  second  place,  admitting  it  to  be  the  woik 
of  St  Patrick,  Usher  is  supplied  with  a  mere  negative  argument ;  nor 
does  it  follow  from  the  silence  of  the  author  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
the  existence  of  pui^gotory.    In  the  third  place,  an  aoeoont  of  this  state 
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of  temporaiy  punishment  was  foreign  to  the  object  which  the  anthor 
oontemplated  in  this  work,  which  was  to  give  a  general  description  of 
the  three  principal  states  of  man,  that  of  trial,  and  those  of  miseiy  and 
happiness.  The  damned  sonls  in  hell  can  have  no  happiness,  for  they 
cannot  hope — for  they  can  never  expect  to  enjoy  the  beatific  vision. 
Not  so  with  the  suffering  souls  in  pui^toiy,  for  they  have  hope,  and 
where  hope  is  there  is  happiness.  In  the  prison  of  pnrgatory,  sonls  mx£* 
fering  for  venial  faults,  as  the  justice  of  Heaven  demands  the  last 
£uthing,  are  certain  of  at  length  beholding  their  Gbd,  and  of  becoming 
partakers  of  his  glory.  They  are  then  to  be  numbered  among  the 
happy,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  author  was  not  called  upon  to  enter 
professedly  into  any  particular  description  of  the  state  of  those  souls 
whose  end  is  happiness.  And  finally,  this  quotation  does  not  sustain 
the  view  of  Usher,  as  it  does  not  say  that  these  souls  are  exalted  to 
heaven  immediately  after  their  death.  The  writer  treats  of  two  claases 
of  men  or  of  souls — ^the  just  and  the  unjust  Had  he  stated  that  all  go 
to  happiness  immediately  and  without  delay,  there  might  have  been  an 
argument  on  which  Usher  could  lay  hold,  even  if  it  were  admitted  the 
authorship  belonged  to  St.  Patrick,  but  no  such  thing  is  asserted.  An 
inference,  then,  founded  on  this  quotation  but  feebly  proves  that  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory  had  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  church 
of  Ireland. 

To  this  quotation  Usher  adds  a  canon  ascribed  to  an  ancient  Irish 
synod,  which  is  as  follows  :  "  That  the  soul  being  separated  trora  the 
body,  is  presented  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  who  rendereth  its  own 
unto  it,  according  to  its  actions ;  and  that  neither  the  archangel  can 
lead  it  unto  life  until  the  Lord  judge  it,  nor  can  the  devil  carry  it  unto 
pain  unless  the  Lord  do  damn  it."  Really,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  how 
it  is  that  this  canon  militates  against  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  in  the 
ancient  church  of  Ireland.  The  archangel  cannot  lead  the  soul  unto  life 
until  it  is  first  judged ;  who  denies  it  ?  and  even  then  the  canon  does 
not  state,  that  when  judged,  the  soul  is  forthwith  introduced  into  heaven. 
Besides,  a  transitory  state  of  purgation  is  life,  for  tlie  soul  detained 
therein  is  just  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  and  consequently  has  life,  and  will 
become,  according  to  the  divine  mercy,  a  partaker  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  In  conclusion,  Usher  makes  some  unmeaning  references  to  St. 
Patrick's  purgatory  in  Lough-Dearg,  not,  however,  worth  notice,  as  if 
Lough-Dearg  and  its  penitential  station  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
belief  of  the  ancient  Irish  church. 

The  canons  and  liturgies  which  have  been  already  placed  before  the 
icader,  when  treating  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  are  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  repel  his  fruitless  attack.  In  addition  to  these,  the  follow- 
ing canon  is  found  in  D'Achery's  collection  of  the  canons  of- the  ancient 
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Irish  church  (lib.  11,  cap.  9.)  :  ^^  Synodus  ait.  None  eccleeia  mnltis 
modis  offert  Domino.  Primo^  pro  seipsa.  Secnndo,  pro  commemora- 
tione  Jesu  Christi,  qui  dixit,  ^  Hoc  facite  in  meam  commomorationem.' 
Tertio,  pro  animabus  defunctomm."  '^The  church  now  offers  the  sacri- 
fice to  God  in  many  ways ;  first,  for  itself ;  secondly,  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  Jesus  Christ,  who  said,  ^  Do  this  in  commemoration  of  me ;'  and 
thirdly,  y!>r  the  souls  of  the  depaaied.^^  Here,  then,  is  an  express  canon  ■ 
declaring  the  belief  of  the  Irish  church,  on  which  the  vision  of  Usher  could 
not  dwell.  Can  such  a  man  have  been  sincere  in  concealing  the  truth 
of  historical  research  from  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  !  In  the  life  of 
St  Pulcherius,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  accustomed  to  pray  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  Honan,  a  chieftain  of  Ely,  and  that  he  had  fre- 
quently recommended  the  soul  of  the  same  chieftain  to  the  prayers  of 
the.  faithful.  In  a  life  of  St.  Brendan,  which  Usher  himself  quotes,  it 
is  read  that  '^  the  prayer  of  the  living  doth  profit  much  the  dead." 
In  tlie  ancient  life  of  St.  Ita,  it  is  recorded  that  ^^  she  had  constantly 
prayed  for  the  soul  of  her  uncle,  and  that  ^  alms  were  given  by  his 
sons '  for  the  same  purpose."  Yet  Usher  has  closed  his  eyes  to  the 
refutation  of  his  extravagance,  which  these  historical  facts  contain. 
And  yet  despite  tlie  authority  which  they  stamp  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  Usher  maliciously  strives  to  impress  his  readers  with 
the  idea  that  the  fictions  of  his  own  mind  have  been  the  tenets  of  that 
church. 

Images,  prayers  to  the  saints,'are  also  deemed  worthy  of  the  notice 
of  this  Protestant  archbishop.  He  gives  an  extract  from  his  favorite 
commentator,  Sedulius,  to  the  following  effect :  ^'  Tliat  it  is  impious  to 
adore  any  other  besides  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
that  all  the  soul  oweth  unto  God,  if  it  bestoweth  it  upon  any  besides 
Gk>d,  it  committeth  adultery."  To  this  he  subjoins  a  passage  from 
Claudius :  '^  That  God  doth  not  dwell  in  things  made  with  hands,  nor  in 
metal  or  in  stone."  Who  affirms  that  lii^does?  What  has  this  in  con- 
nexion with  the  respect  which  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  modem  Irish 
Catholics  paid  and  do  pay  unto  the  cross,  and  to  the  images  of  Christ 
and  his  saints?  Surely  no  Catholic  adores  the  cross,  nor  does  he 
believe  that  any  divinity  resides  in  the  metal,  stone,  or  any  other 
material  of  which  the  image  may  be  constructed.  As  has  been 
already  observed,  Claudius  was  not  an  Irishman:  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  the  iconoclast  bishop  of  Turin  (and  as  such,  the  model  of 
Usher),  against  whom  Dungal,  a  learned  Irishman,  had  written  his 
celebrated  work,  ^^  Eesponsa  contra  perversas  Claudii  Turonensis  Epis- 
copi  sententias."  ^^Besponses  to  the  perreree  opinions  of  Claudius, 
bishop  of  Turin ;"  a  work  that  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  Usher, 
as  «i  antiquarian,  and  which  alone  would  have  been  sufiicient  to  con- 
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▼ince  him  tliat  the  practice  ci  paying  a  ralativiB  .veiiehiifeioB  to^  liie 
croee,  to  relics  and  inuiges,  and  of  iny^ing  the  Jnteraesaioii  of  aaiiitB, 
had  been  universallj  observed  in  the  andeot  chnroh  of  belaad. 
Against  the  heretic  Olaudios,  Dangal  has  published  the  work  alrea^ 
mentioned,  and  in  that  work  enters  on  the  doctiine  of  the  invocation  ef 
saints,  observing :  ^^  If  the  aposfles  and  martjrTSi  while  in  this  worid, 
could  pray  for  others,  how  mnch  more  so  can  they  do  it  after  their 
crowns,  victories,  and  trimnphs  t"  We  meet  with  tiie  pnctioe  of  tins 
devotion  in  the  recorded  acts  of  all  the  Irish  saints.  Ihe  metrical  life 
of  St  Brigid,  written  by  St  Brogan  in  the  seventh  centoiy,  eottehdes- 
with  these  wordb :  ^^Tbere  are  in  heaven  two  holy  viigins  who  msy 
become  my  protectors,  Mary  and  Brigid,  on  whose  patronage  let  each 
of  us  depend."  In  like  manner  St  livinus,  an  Irishman  and  a  martyr, 
in  the  epitaph  which  he  had  composed  to  perpetuate  the  memoiy  of  St 
Bavo,  at  Ghent,  thus  implores  the  prayers  of  that  saint :  '^  Hiis  church 
which  thou  hast  founded,  mayest  t&ou,  O  holy  Bavo,  protect  by  thy 
merits."  There  have  been  in  the  ancient  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Ire- 
land (the  cunsus  scotorum),  masses  appointed  for  the  festivals  of  the 
blessed  Yiigin,  for  those  of  the  aposties  and  other  saints ;  while  the 
collects  of  all  these  masses  contained  the  prayers  of  both  priest  and 
people,  imploring  the  interceesion  of  these  saints,  through  the  infinite 
merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  It  is^  then,'a  fact  undeni- 
ably true,  that  these  Catholic  doctrines  had  been  believed  and  practiced 
in  the  ancient  church  of  Ireland,  exactly  as  they  had  been  from  the 
introduction  of  the  Gk)spel  in  all  the  other  national  churches  of  the 
Christian  world. 

The  chrism  is  another  subject  to  which  the  criticism  of  Usher  has 
been  directed,  and  in  his  view  of  this  matter  he  recurs  to  a  letter  which 
Lanfranc  addressed  to  Gk)thric,  in  the  eleventh  century,  that  prelate 
complaining,  that  among  the  Irish,  chrism  had  not  been  used  in  the 
administration  of  baptism.  Qbrism  is  not  an  essential  of  the  sacred  rite 
qf  baptism^  otherwise,  what  should  be  done  when  necessary  baptism  is 
conferred  by  laics,  who  can  have  no  access  to  the  oil  of  chrism  ?  It  was 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  ceremony,  and  therefore  its  use  or  its  omission 
was  neither  opposed  to  Catholic  faith  or  contrary  to  the  apostolical 
institutions ;  this,  Usher  perfectiy  well  understood.  In  various  churches 
different  ceremonies  have  been  used  when  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was 
conferred,  which,  with  time,  fell  into  desuetude ;  in  fine,  ceremonies  have 
nothing  to  do  with  faith ;  and  hence,  the  church  of  Ireland  not  deeming 
the  use  of  chrism  necessary,  did  not  enjoin  its  observance.  As  the 
attention  of  the  archbishop  Lanfranc  was  directed  to  such  a  trifling 
omission  in  the  rite  of  baptism,  our  antiquarian  Protestant  bishop  of 
Annagh  ought  to  have  informed  us  why  it  is  that  the  Irish  ecclesiastics 
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were  not  accused  of  maintaining  the  supremacv  of  the  Pope,  the  real 
presence,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  &c.  Why  pass  over  these  essentials  ? 
If  the  dogmas  professed  and  believed  in  Ireland  were  different  from 
those  of  the  Gallican  church,  whence  this  Korman  bishop  came,  why 
has  he  not  censured  them  ?  Why  has  he  passed  over  these  great  dog- 
mas in  profound  silence?  Because,  since  the  first  ray  of  Christianity 
beamed  on  the  Irish  people,  their  belief  was  the  same,  continued  the 
same,  and  her  people  triumphantly  continue,  despite  the  sword  of  the 
persecutor,  to  practice  and  declare  their  faith  handed  down  from  the  era 
of  her  glory  to  the  moment  that  the  iron  rule  of  England  has  tried 
their  souls  in  the  fellest  ordeal  to  which  a  nation  has  ever  been  sub- 
jected. The  letter  of  Lanfranc  is  therefore  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
the  learned  antiquarian. 

According  to  Usher,  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  had  been  general 
among  the  ancient  Irish  people ;  they  were  then  biblicals,  according  to 
Usher's  own  heart ;  and  in  order  to  establish  his  thesis,  the  advocate  for 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  without  note^  or  comment^  or  authorUy^  to 
instruct,  or  correct,  or  restrain  the  vagaries  of  the 'mind  in  its  interpre- 
tation, if  false  or  incorrect,  quotes  an  extract  irom  Sedulius,  which  is 
given  in  the  following  words :  '^  Search  the  law,  in  which  the  will  of  the 
Ix>rd  is  contained."  And  Bede  is  also  brought  to  the  rescue,  when 
treating  of  the  successors  of  St.  Columba.  "  They  observed,"  says  the 
Venerable  Bede,  "  all  those  works  of  piety  and  chastity  which  they 
could  learn  in  the  prophetical,  evangelical,  and  apostolical  writings; 
and  all  who  went  in  company  witli  Aidan,  whether  they  were  shorn  or 
laymen,  were  obliged  to  exercise  themselves  either  in  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  or  in  the  learning  of  the  Psalms."  Thanks  to  the  researches 
of  Usher.  What  an  important  discovery  I  But  where  is  the  inference 
in  favor  of  his  views  2  Assuredly  the  Catholic  church  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  provided  the  sacred  records  be 
perused  with  proper  dispositions,  not  with  the  view  of  extracting  there- 
from opinions  which  the  private  spirit  of  every  one  who  is  blessed 
with  a  little  leanmig  assures  him  to  be  the  right  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion. It  appears,  then,  that  the  associates  of  St.  Aidan,  the  bishop  of 
Lindisfame,  were  in  the  habit  of  exercising  themselves  in  the  reading 
of  the.  Scriptures.  Surely,  in  Aidan  they  had  a  safe  guide  and  an  admi- 
rable expositor,  who  did  not  wish  to  lead  men's  minds  captive  with  the 
vagaries  of  private  interpretation.  Sedulius,  indeed,  observes,  "  Search 
the  law,"  but  he  does  not  give  licence  to  every  one  to  adopt  a  meaning 
of  his  own,  or  interpret  the  law,  setting  thereby  at  naught  the  authority 
of  the  church,  which  is  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  truth.  Though 
the  fathers  of  the  Irish  church  labored  in  procuring  copies  of  the  sacred 
text)  which  thoy  transcribed,  there  was  still  only  one  church  subject 
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to  the  one  head,  the  risible  representative  of  Christ  and  the  sncoeasor 
of  F'eter,  while  Usher  and  his  readers  of  the  Bible  can  boast  of  their 
eztraordlnaiy  success  in  establishing  yarions  religions  atmctures,  all 
admirably  united  in  hatred  to  the  Catholic  chorch)  bot  all  of  them 
elegantly  disagreeing  among  themselves,  and  each  of  them  stordily 
maintaining  tlie  orthodoxy  of  his  own  private  spirit,  by  quoting  extracts 
from  the  sacred  writings.  The  ancient  fathere  of  the  Irish  church  were 
too  artless  to  permit  dabbling  of  this  sort ;  they  bad  no  plunder  to 
retain  from  the  rightful  owners ;  they  had  no  temporal  interests  to  sub- 
serve, as  those  strange  and  modem  pastors  of  Protestantism;  they 
allowed  no  man  to  preach  the  Gospel  until  he  had  been  qualified  by  a 
necessary  course  of  training,  of  education,  and  by  the  reception  of  holy 
orders ;  they  allowed  no  lady,  however  exalted,  to  assume  the  supre- 
macy over  the  Irish  church,  much  less  lady  preachers  and  lady  con- 
fessors ;  they  had  no  madmen,  with  their  followers,  nor  the  dupes  of  a 
Southcot,  nor  the  more  modem  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures — the 
Mormons. 

Is  it  not  a  melancholy  roflqction,  that  the  splendid  talents  of  such  a 
man  as  Usher  have  been  idly  wasted  in  endeavoring  to  uphold  a  con- 
troversy so  extravagant  and  groundless,  and  one  in  which  he  could  not 
succeed  ?  What  a  pity,  that  rare  endowments,  such  as  nature  lavished 
upon  him,  were  not  otherwise  employed  than  in  striving  to  fasten  on 
the  ancient  church  of  Ireland  the  fictions  and  the  fancies  of  his  own 
mind  as  the  religious  tenets  of  that  church,  and  corresponding,  as  he 
meant  to  shew,  with  the  multitudinous  errors  of  the  Protestant  system. 
Such  a  procedure  would  be  inexplicable  had  we  not  known  the  posi- 
tion of  Usher,  not  as  an  antiquarian,  but  as  a  Protestant  archbishop, 
imbued  with  the  current  fanaticism  of  the  day.  He  was  a  bigot  and  a 
persecutor,  an  implacable  one,  also,  of  his  Catholic  countrymen.  To  the 
abominable  spirit  of  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance  he  became  a  vic- 
tim, and  laboring  under  its  influence,  ho  has  composed  a  book  which, 
if  otherwifee  worthless,  has  left  to  posterity  an  awful  exemplification  of 
the  baneful  effects  which  they  produce  on  society. 

Though  the  celibacy  of  the  Catholic  clergy  be  a  matter  only  of  dis- 
cipline, being  merely  an  ecclesiastical  law,  and  having  no  immediate 
connexion  whatever  with  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  faith,  yet  it  has 
been  subject  to  the  prying  research  of  the  great  Protestant  censor. 
According  to  his  view,  the  salutary  discipline  of  celibacy  had  no  exist- 
ence in  the  ancient  church  of  Ireland,  and  hence  he  maintains  that  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  that  church  were  allowed  to  marry,  or  have  wives 
and  children,  as  the  Protestant  clergy  of  his  days,  in  the  fullness  of  the 
new  evangelical  liberty^  thought  fit  to  do.  As  the  ancient  discipline  of 
celibacy  gives  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  church  a  decided  superiority 
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over  their  pretended  rivals^  hence  it  is,  that  Protestants  in  general 
strive  to  depreciate  its  obsenrance  and  its  utility.  In  support  of  his 
&Yorite  scheme,  Usher  refers  to  the  sixth  canon  of  the  synod,  called  of 
Patrick,  Auxilius  and  laserninus,  which  runs  thus :  ^  K  any  clerk,  from 
the  door-keeper  up  to  the  priest,  shall  be  seen  without  being  habited  in 
his  tunic,  and  if  his  head  be  not  shorn  according  to  the  Boman  manner, 
and  if  his  wife  will  walk  out  without  her  head  veiled,  he  shall  be  con- 
temned by  the  laity^  and  separated  from  the  church." 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  manifest  that  this  canon  caimot  be  reckoned 
among  the  number  of  those  ascribed  to  St  Patrick,  because  it  enjoins 
the  observance  of  the  Boman  tonsure,  which  had  not  been  introduced 
into  Ireland  until  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century ;  this  canon 
must  have  been  framed  at  that  or  a  subsequent  period.  Besides,  from 
this  canon  it  cannot  be  inferred  with  any  d^ree  of  certainty  that 
priests  had  been  permitted  to  engage  in  the  married  state.  The  cancm 
says,  ^'  K  any  clerk  from  the  ostiarius  (the  door-keeper,)  up  to  theprieat 
(usque  ad  sacerdotem)  shall  be  seen,"  &c.  Is  it,  then,  certain  that  the 
priest  was  included  within  the  prohibition  which  this  canon  enacts  ?  It 
can  signify  the  clerks  or  ecclesiastics  verging  towards  the  office  of  the 
priesthood,  but  not  the  priest  Nay,  even  admitting  that  this  canon 
embraced  the  order  of  priest,  it  would  certainly  be  at  variance  with 
many  of  the  most  ancient  constitutions  of  the  Irish  church.  In  the 
penitential  of  Oummian  we  find  a  canon  which  condenms  not  only  the 
marriage  of  a  monk,  but  also  of  a  clerk.  ''  K,"  says  the  canon, ''  a 
cleric  or  a  monk,  after  he  has  devoted  himself  to  Gk)d,  shall  return  to 
hi9  secular  habit,  or  marry  a  vAfe^  he  shall  do  penance  for  ten  years ; 
three  of  which  he  shall  spend  on  bread  and  water,  and  shall  ever  after 
abstain  from  the  use  of  matrimony."  According  to  Ckdumbanus,  in  his 
Penitential :  "  Ecclesiastics  who  were  married  before  they  had  taken 
orders,  and  whose  wives  were  still  living,  were  bound  to  abstain  from 
them  under  pain  of  being  considered  as  adulterers."  The  twentieth 
canon  of  this  penitential  is  contained  in  these  words :  ^^  K  any  clerk  or 
deacon,  or  ecclesiastic  of  any  degree,  who  was  a  layman  in  the  world, 
with  sons  and  daughters,  shall,  aft;er  his  conversion  (to  religion),  know 
his  wife,  and  beget  a  child,  he  must  know  that  he  has  committed 
adultery,  wherefor  he  must  do  penance  for  seven  years  on  bread 
and  water."  In  like  manner  the  twelfth  canon  of  the  Penitential 
attached  to  the  '^  Cursus  Scotorum  "  ordains :  '^  Kany  clerk  of  superior 
degree  who  had  a,  wife^  aohd  after  hU  dignity  {ordinaiion)  shall  again 
hnov)  hevy  he  must  be  considered  as  having  committed  adultery ;  if  a 
clerk,  he  must  do  penance  on  bread  and  water  for  four  years ;  if  a  dea- 
con, for  six ;  if  a  priest,  for  seven ;  and  if  a  bishop,  for  twelve  years. 

From  these  canons  it  is  evident  that  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  celibacy 
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had  been  observed  in  the  ancient  church  of  Ireland,  and  conaeqnentljr 
the  explanation  given  to  the  one  on  which  Usher  rests  his  staff,  must  be 
admitted  as  the  most  consistent;  it  was  drawn  up  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth  centoij.  Had  the  marriage  of  priests  been  then  t(^erated,  it  can 
be  presumed  that  the  same  indulgence  had  been  extended  to  the  ages 
which  immediately  ensued.  A  practice  of  this  description  would  not 
have  fallen  into  disuse  without  a  struggle,  and  it  WQuld  have  prevailed 
In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  Had  such  a  toleratic^  existed  in 
the  Irish  church,  it  would  not  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Lanfranc ; 
nor  did  it  exist  in  the  twelfth,  that  fatal  period  in  which  the  bad  morals 
of  English  ecclesiastics  brought  upon  them  the  strictures  of  Albinus 
O'Mulloj,  abbot  of  Baltinglass.  As  Giraldus  Cktmbrensis,  the  man  of 
many  and  furious  invectives  against  the  Irish  clergy,  would  not  have 
observed  silence  with  regard  to  such  a  departure  from  ecclesiastical  usage 
in  other  churches.  In  all  our  ancient  records  there  is  no  instance  to  be 
found  of  a  married  priest ;  such  a  character  would  be  an  anomaly.  It 
is  most  certain  that  the  law  of  clerical  celibacy  had  been  enforced  and 
observed  in  Ireland  exactly  as  it  had  been  in  the  Roman,  Gallican,  and 
other  national  churches.  If,  then,  in  the  annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
mention  be  made  of  the  son  of  a  priest,  or  that  of  a  bishop,  the*  circum- 
stance is  explained  by  the  canons  already  laid  before  the  reader. 

Tlie  craters  of  Yesuvius  nor  the  waters  of  Niagara  could  not  parch 
up  or  extinguish  the  hatred  of  English  Protestantism  towards  this  holy 
and  salutary  discipline,  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Catholic  church, 
as  a  distinctive  badge,  peculiar  to  it  alone.  Lutherans  and  Calvinists 
alike,  strangers  to  the  graces  of  the  sacraments,  consider  chastity  as  a 
thing  impossible,  and  on  that  account  suspect  and  accuse  its  professors  in 
the  Catholic  church,  with  its  outward  observance  only.  They  have  risen 
in  judgment  against  it,  as  unjust  witnesses,  belying  themsolvos  in  their 
own  iniquity.  They  pretend  to  lament  the  injury  to  society  which  they 
say  the  discipline  of  celibacy  inflicts,  and  with  the  Boman  emperors, 
who  persecuted  the  church  of  God  in  its  infancy,  they  would,  in  detes- 
tation of  this  holy  practice,  utterly  abolish  it,  as  if  anxious  and  under 
the  plea  of  consulting  for  the  preservation  of  the  human  race.  Hence 
a  false  jealousy  with  Heaven  itself,  because  some  faithful  Christians  of 
both  sexes  voluntarily  embrace  a  state  of  life  specially  commended  by 
the  sacred  writings.  Hence  it  is  lamented,  that  persons,  male  and 
female,  who  adorn  the  sanctuary  and  the  cloister,  arc  not  the  ornaments 
of  society  and  connubial  bliss,  while  to  God  and  to  the  service  of  reli- 
gion such  mourners  for  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  would  only 
assign  the  least  envied  of  the  human  family.  But  before  they  war 
against  religion  in  thus  decrying  its  salutary  institutions,  those  pious 
conservators  of  society  should  cast  an  eye  of  pity  towards  home,  and 
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extend  their  sympathy  towards  those  unhappy  yictims  of  rice  and  crime 
who  become  lost  to  society,  and  to  that  end  for  which  they  have  been 
created.  There  are  more  nnfortonato  females  suffocated,  when  their 
miserable  condition  baffles  medical  skill,  in  England,  perhaps  in  a  single 
hospital,  say  of  London,  within  a  single  year,  than  there  are  virgins  in  all 
the  convents  of  Ireland,  nay,  in  all  the  empire.  Six  thousand  annually, 
are  said  tobe  consigned  to  eternity  in  this  awful  manner,  without  the  least 
regard  to  their  immortal  destiny.  Beally  the  tree  of  Protestantism  is 
known  by  its  fruit  If,  says  St  Augustine,  an  ass,  overburdened,  reclines 
on  the  highway,  there  is  some  one  ready  to  assist  it :  but  when  the  soul 
of  man,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  Bedeemer,  fidls  and  perishes, 
there  is  none  to  help  it  in  its  calamity — ^there  is  no  one  to  sympathise 
with  it,  nor  to  pour  on  its  wounds  the  sanative  oil  of  charify. 

Constantine  the  Great  did  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  with  the 
sectaries  of  the  present  day,  as  Eusebius,  of  Oeesarea,  testifies ;  he  also 
enacted  laws  in  favor  of  holy  virgins ;  his  mother  Helena  thought  with 
her  son ;  she  invited  the  sacred  virgins  to  her  board,  and  ministered  her- 
self, while  they  partook  of  her  hospitality.  Says  Socrates :  ^^  HeleniEL 
.  virgines,  quse  ecclesiastics^  vivendi  regulfie  se  consecraverant,  ad  epulas 
invitabat,  ipsa  illis  ministrabat,  obsonia  mensse  apponebat"  St  Athana- 
sius  writes,  that  even  the  Gtentiles  deemed  the  life  of  celibacy  as  divine, 
and  held  it  in  the  highest  veneration.  Even  the  Jew,  Philo,  could  not 
but  commend  the  virgins  who  dedicated  themselves  to  religion.  Nay, 
even  the  sworn  enemies  of  Christianity,  the  Pagans  and  Turks,  admired 
and  revered  the  virtue  of  continence — so  much  so,  that  the  convents  of 
virgins  have  been  as  secure  among  them  as  with  the  Christians.  Leo 
Allatius,  in  his  ^*  Concord"  of  the  Oriental  and  Western  Churches,  writes, 
that  a  certain  Turk,  who,  when  drunk,  had  behaved  violently  at  the 
gate  of  a  convent,  was  tried  and  condenm^d ;  and  he  adds,  that  even 
their  militeiy  men  highly  revered  these  sacred  virgins,  while  selling 
their  textures  or  needlework  to  the  Turks.  In  pagan  Bome  the  vestal 
virgin  was  so  much  esteemed,  even  when  condemned  to  death,  that  the 
executioner  was  not  at  liberty  to  perform  the  sentence  until  she  had 
been  corrupted.  Hence,  during  the  persecutions  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, when  a  virgin  was  to  be  slain,  infamous  attempts  on  her  person 
were  ordered,  as  we  find  in  the  martyrdom  of  the  virgins  St  Agnes,  St. 
Serapia,  and  St  Lucia ;  but  angols  having  protected  their  sacred  per- 
sons  from  insult,  tiie  tyrants  were  obhged  to  depart  from  the  observance 
of  this  custom.  Even  the  continence  of  tlie  vestal  virgins  of  pagan 
Bome,  which  was  not  perpetual,  as  with  the  Catholic  church,  was  held 
in  such  veneration,  that  the  person  who  violated  one  of  those  virgins 
was  punished  with  burial  while  alive;  and  the  place  in  which  this 
singular  sort  of  execution  was  performed,  got  the  name  of  ^^  Campos 
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Sceleratns,''  like  the  field  of  crime  or  lewdnev.  St  Ambtose  affimtt, 
that  the  virgins  of  pagan  Borne  were,  after  a  stated  ooiune  (^  eontinencey 
permitted  to  many.  To  Christian  virgins  alone  is  due  the  merit  of  per- 
petual chastity,  which  is  a  grace  of  the  new.  law,  and  whidi  has  been 
originated  bj  the  most  holy  and  inmiacnlate  "hlaij^  mother  of  God,  who 
assured  the  angel,  when  announcing  the  will  of  Heaven  in  her  regard, 
that  she  knew  not  man  :  '^  Qnoniam  virum  non  oognosoo.'^ 

The  great  virtue  of  perpetual  chastity  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
Catholic  church,  according  to  St.  Athanasins,  with  whom  St  John 
Crysostom  in  various  passages  of  his  homilies  agrees.  '^  Among  the 
Qreeks,  some  few,  guided  by  philosophy,  were  contenmers  of  riches, 
and  were  able  to  subdue  the  emotions  of  anger ;  but  the  flower  of  vir- 
ginity did  not  bloom  among  them :  in  this  respect,  they  yield  to  us  the 
palm,  candidly  acknowledging  that  it  is  above  the  efforts  of  nature,  and 
superhuman."  In  another  homily,  treating  of  temperance  and  fasting, 
he  says :  ^'  Such  is  virginity,  such  is  its  difficulty,  that  when  Christ 
descended  from  heaven  to  transform  men  into  angels,  to  plant  on  earth 
a  heavenly  city,  he  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  prescribe  or  conmiand  its 
observance.  Though  he  did  not  shun  death — ^though  he  bore  his  cross, 
and  though  he  ordered  us  to  forgive  our  enemies  and  return  good  for 
evil, — ^yet  he  did  not  attach  to  the  observance  of  virginity  the  sanction 
of  a  law ;  but  he  has  left  it  to  each  one's  discretion  to  choose.  Truly 
great  is  the  dignity  of  this  matter:  it  is  the  occult  field  of  virtue, 
which  is  made  manifest  in  those  who  have  performed  in  the  old  law 
many  things  otherwise  illustrious."  Still  expounding  his  subject,  he 
continues :  "  Tlie  great  Moses,  the  chief  of  the  prophets,  the  fiimiliar 
friend  of  Gk)d,  did  not  look  towards  the  goal  of  virginity,  but  had 
recourse  to  the  safeguard  of  marriage ;  nor  has  he  dared  to  commit 
himself  to  the  sea  of  virginity,  fearing  its  waves.  And  the  patriarch 
Abraham  could  overcome  the  paternal  affection  towards  his  son,  whom 
he  could  immolate  on  the  pile ;  but  to  the  contest  of  virginity  he  did 
not  dare  to  gird  himself."  St.  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  assures  us  that 
holy  virgins  sing  before  the  divine  Majesty  a  new  canticle,  which  no 
other  has  known.  St.  Epiphanius,  in  his  exposition  of  Catholic  faith 
and  discipline,  says  :  "  Virginitatem  solitaria  vita  proxime  sequitnr 
quam  in  plerisquo  sexiis  utriusque  Monachis  videmus" — "a  solitary 
life  appropriately  follows  that  virginity  which  we  behold  in  the  monks 
of  both  sexes."  To  these  he  adds  the  continent,  widows,  chaste  spouses. 
In  the  Gospel  and  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  we  have 
many  encomiums  on  the  virtue  of  chastity,  which  every  sincere  Catholic 
must  revere,  while  the  Protestants  of  England,  now  famous  for  bastards 
as  well  as  Bibles,  deride  and  depreciate  this  salutary  discipline,  to  which 
thid  Jew  and  the  Grentile  paid  the  homage  of  his  veneration  and  respect. 
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And  Tertnllian,  in  eulogizing  the  yirtue  of  chastity,  says :'  '^  It  is  the 
flower  of  morals,  the  honor  of  our  bodies,  the  glory  of  the  sexes,  the 
integrity  of  our  blood,  the  safegaard  of  our  race,  the  foundation  of 
sanctity,  the  prejudgment  of  eveiy  good  and  virtuous  mind«" 
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I. 

Sees  fawnded  in  the  fifth  ctniury^  and  which  have  merged  into  the  larger  onei 
in  the  course  of  ages,  are  as  follow  : 

The  see  of  Sletty,  Qaeen's  county. — St.  Fiech  its  founder  and  first  bishop, 
already  noticed  in  the  history  of  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin. 

Sec  of  Beg-Erin,  or  little  Ireland. — St.  Ibar,  bishop,  abbot  and  founder  of 
Beg-Erin,  on  the  coast  of  Wexford. 

This  saint  was  a  native  of  Ulster,  and  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith 
while  the  national  apostle  was  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption  to  the 
people  of  that  province.  His  family  was  an  illustrious  one,  whose  opulence  and 
honors  were  accessible  to  Ibar  ;  but  his  resolution  of  preferring  those  heavenly 
treasures  which  neither  moth  nor  rust  consumes,  remaining  unshaken,  he  became 
the  constant  companion  of  St.  Patrick  in  all  his  subsequent  labors  through  the 
territories  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  and  ranked  Justly  in  the  number  of  his 
most  favorite  disciples.  The  apostle  of  Ireland  entertained  such  an  opinion  of 
his  zeal  and  of  his  vhiiues,  that  he  invested  Ibar  with  authority  to  preach 
through  Ireland.  His  mission  was  attended  with  abundant  flruit,  as  numbers 
were  converted  to  the  faith  through  his  instrumentality. 

On  his  return  ftrom  the  mission  with  which  St.  Patrick  entrusted  him,  Ibar 
settled  at  Beg-Erin  and  there  founded  his  great  monastery  and  school,  in  which 
human  knowledge  and  the  science  of  heavenly  wisdom  were  taught  and  incul* 
cated.  His  establishment  was  open  to  all ;  the  stranger  as  well  as  the  native 
student  gratuitously  received  his  education,  and  in  a  short  period  the  fame  of 
St.  Ibar's  retreat  became  more  and  more  celebrated. 

The  precise  period  of  his  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  bishop  is  not  known, 
but  in  all  probability  it  must  have  taken  place  about  the  year  460.  His  festt 
val  is  marked  on  the  23d  of  April,  and  the  annals  of  Ulster  and  Innisfailen 
record  his  death  in  the  year  500.  The  fact  of  this  sainf  s  death,  A.D.  500, 
points  out  the  futility  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  maintain  that  an  Episco- 
pacy was  established  previously  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick,  and  that  St.  Ibar 
officiated  as  a  bishop  before  that  time. 

West  Cashell,  in  Sligo.— See  Elphin.  * 

Sec  of  Duleek,  county  of  Meath. — St.  Kienan  or  Cenan  was  the  founder  of 
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tliis  see  aboat  the  year  412.  The  monastery-was  erected  two  years  before,  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  example  which  other  bishops  had  set,  it  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  see. 

St.  Kienan  was  a  native  of  Meath  and  descended  of  a  noble  family,  and  was 
baptized  when  an  infant  by  St.  Patrick.  The  saint  wrote  a  life  of  the  apostle, 
which  was  greatly  esteemed.  Kienan's  death  took  place  on  the  Sith  of  NoFcm- 
ber,  A.D.  489.  The  school  which  was  attached  to  the  monastery,  such  had 
been  the  reputation  of  its  founder,  attained  the  rank  of  a  riyal  eetablishmeot 
with  that  of  Armagh. 

See  of  Oran,  in  Roscommon. — St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  erected  a  church 
here,  called  Killgaramh  (the  ancient  name  of  it  being  Hoarang^ramh).  St. 
Cethegus,  whom  some  call  bishop  of  Oran,  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick.  He 
was  bom  in  Tirelill,  his  mother  having  been  a  native  of  this  district.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Meath  and  of  the  district  of  Domnach-sarige^  near  Dnleek, 

St.  Cethegus  is  well  known  in  the  Irish  calendars,  and  is  called  St  Patrick's 
bishop,  or  his  suffragan.  He  is  said  to  have  been  employed  as  bishop  in  various 
places  far  distant  from  each  other  ;  for  instance,  sometimes  at  Domnach-S&rige 
and  other  times  in  Tirerill.  Cethegus  was  buried  at  Kilgaramh.  There  is  no 
certainty  that  he  was  the  bishop  of  this  see.  His  death  probably  took  place 
before  the  year  497. 

See  of  Slane,  county  of  Meath. — ^Venerable  through  its  antiquity  and  the 
character  of  its  bishop,  St.  Ere,  who  was  the  particular  friend  of  St  Bridget 
She  accompanied  St.  Ere  to  Munster,  whither  he  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  lus 
friends,  as  he  was  of  that  province,  and  on  business  connected  with  the  general 
interest  of  the  Irish  church.  They  attended  the  synod  held  in  the  plain  of 
Magh-Femyn,  and  in  which  Ere  spoke  highly  in  honor  of  St.  Bridget  and  of  the 
miraculous  powers  with  which  God  had  gifted  her. 

Ere  was  the  son  of  Dego,  who  disregarded  the  ii\junctLon  of  the  monarch 
Leogaire,  by  which  any  of  his  attendants  were  forbidden  to  show  any  mark  of 
respect  or  civility  to  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  and  who,  on  receiving  St  Patrick's 
benediction,  became  a  believer  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  As  St.  Ere  died 
in  his  ninetieth  year  and  in  the  year  of  grace  514,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  was  consecrated  before  the  decease  of  St.  Patrick,  or  about  465. 

See  of  Ardmore,  county  of  Waterford. — St.  Declan  was  bishop  and  founder 
of  this  see.  Declan  was  descended  of  Ercus,  prince  of  the  Desii,  and  by  his 
exalted  virtues  obtained  universal  respect  and  veneration.  Declan  flourished 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  became  eminently  distinguished  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sixth.  The  precise  period  in  which  he  founded  the  see  of  Ard- 
more is  not  exactly  known  ;  but  it  must  have  been  some  years  after  the  death 
of  St.  Patrick.  This  saint  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  four  prelates  who  were 
officiating  in  Ireland  prior  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  :  the  year  of  his  death, 
A.D.  527,  which  took  place  shortly  after  that  of  St  Ailbe,  of  Emly,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  refute  such  an  assertion.  Of  his  missionary  labors  in  the  territory 
over  which  he  presidedf  and  of  his  exalted  virtues  and  sanctity,  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  in  the  martyrologies  of  Dungall  and  Aengus. 


The  rains  of  the  once  celebrated  cathedral  of  Ardmore,  with  its  round 
tower,  banging  on  an  eminence  over  the  ocean,  still  exist  as  a  monnment  of  the 
piety  and  religion  of  former  times,  and  still  remind  the  traveller  of  those  days 
of  her  splendor  and  independence  in  which  Ireland  adorned  her  domestic  altars 
and  erected  others  in  the  lands  of  the  stranger. 

See  of  Loath,  and  conaty  of,  &c., — St.  Moctheas  its  foander, — ^was  the  seat 
of  literatnre,  and  moreover  the  asylnm  of  the  poor.  This  saint  was  a  Briton, 
and  having  been  many  years  the  companion  of  St.  Patrick  in  his  missionary 
labors,  was  at  length  consecrated  bishop  and  established  his  residjence  at  Loath. 
The  schools  of  Loath  became  celebrated,  and  it  is  on  record  that  one  hnndred 
bishops  and  threa  hnndred  priests,  eminent  in  sanctity  and  learning,  received 
their  edncation  within  the  sacred  walls  of  the  monastery  of  Loath.  Grataitoos 
edacation  was  one  of  the  plans  which  Moctheas  formed  for  the  general  conver- 
sion and  happiness  of  the  Irish  nation. 

It  seems  that  the  Almighty  blessed  this  saint  with  a  long  life  for  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  religion  and  literatnre.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  100  years, 
and  his  death  occarred  A.D.  585. 

See  of  Rathcolpa,  near  Down. — St.  Tassach,  the  prelate  firom  whom  St. 
Patrick  received  the  last  sacraments,  was  the  foander  of  this  see  His  death 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  before  the  year  49T. 

Bath-Mnighe,  coanty  of  Antrim. — St.  Olcan,  or  Bolcan,  bishop  and  abbot 
of  Bathmnighe,  is  considered  the  most  learned  of  all  those  who  conducted  eda- 
cation in  the  fifth  centnry.  Having  been  baptized  by  St.  Patrick,  he  repaired 
to  Gaal  for  the  parpoee  of  prosecuting  his  studies,  and  on  his  retam  home  was 
promoted  to  the  episcopal  rank  and  was  settled  in  Dalrieda. 

St.  Olcan  founded  the  monastery  of  Bathmnighe  and  its  schools,  which 
became  pre-eminent  for  scriptural  and  theological  instruction.  Among  his 
scholars  is  reckoned  St.  Mac  Nise,  who  afterwards  became  the  first  bishop  of 
Connor.  He  is  said  to  have  written  several  valuable  works,  which  have  become 
a  prey  to  the  wreck  of  time  or  the  fury  of  persecution.  His  natalis,  or  the  da/ 
of  his  death,  is  marked  on  the  20th  of  February. 

See  of  Domnagh-Patrick,  county  of  Oalway. — St  Falertus,  whom  St.  Pat- 
rick placed  there,  was  the*  founder.  It  is  not  known  whether  his  consecration 
took  place  before  or  after  the  death  of  St.  Patrick. 

See  of  AntrioL — St.  Mochay  presided  here :  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick, 
Mochay  died  A.D.  491.  His  consecration  may  be  admitted  as  reaching  back 
to  the  year  465. 

See  of  Hy-Falgia,  King's  coanty. — St.  Macaleus,  from  whom  St.  Bridget 
received  the  veil,  presided  in  this  see.    The  saint  died  in  the  year  490. 

See  of  Bathcunga,  county  of  Donegal — St.  Bitheus  was  the  founder :  was 
contemporary  with  Bron,  of  CasheMorra,  and  Asicus  of  Elphin,  who  was  his 
uncle.  It  is  likely  that  .he  was  also  bishop  of  West-Oashel.  He  has  been 
buried  at  Bathcunga,  where  the  remains  of  his  uncle,  St  Asicus,  were  depo- 
sited. 
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Stjsik  Century  —  Mhufr  Sea.  i 

See  of  Glonard,  county  of  Meath. — See  diocese  of  Meath  for  the  soccenon 
of  St.  Finian.  ^ 

St.  Finnian^  the  founder  of  the  monastery  and  its  celebrated  school.  His 
saccessor,  St.  Sennach,  became  its  first  bishop,  and  presided  thirty-six  years. 
Sennach  died  on  the  2l8t  of  Aagnst,  A.D.  588. 

Clonard  had  united  to  it,  before  the  synod  of  Kells,  in  1152,  Slane,  Dun- 
ahaughlin,  Trim,  Skrine,  Ardbraccan  and  Fore. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Dnleek  and  Kells  were  united  to  Clonard.  In 
1206  the  see  was  translated  from  Clonard  to  Newtown,  near  Trim,  under  the 
incumbency  of  Simon  Rochefort,  and  a  cathedral  church  erected,  and  since  that 
time  its  prelates  have  nnifomfly  assumed  the  title  of  bishops  of  Meath. 

The  founder  of  the  see  of  Kells  is  unknown.  Dunshaghlin  had  for  its 
founder  St.  Sechnal,  alias  Secundinus. 

See  of  Ardstraw,  county  of  Tyrone,-^was  founded  by  St.  Eugene :  was 
afterwards  translated  to  Maghera,  and  finally  united  to  the  see  of  Derry. 

See  of  Clones,  already  noticed  in  Clogher,  had  St.  Tigemach  for  its  founder. 

See  of  Coleraine,  now  county  of  Derry,  had  in  the  year  540  St.  Corpreus 
for  its  first  bishop.     Now  annexed  to  Derry. 

See  of  Killare,  county  of  Westmeath,  had  St.  Aldus  for  its  founder. 

See  of  Iniscaoin-Deghadh,  county  of  Louth,  had  St.  Dagaeus  for  its  bishop. 
St.  Etchcn,  who  ordained  St.  Columba,  resided  in  the  county  of  Meath  ;  and 
besides  these  are  enumerated  Saints  Sedna,  Dalian,  Lugidus,  Mochu,  Loige, 
Cronan  and  many  others,  who  were  settled  through  the  provinces  as  circum- 
stances or  the  good  of  the  missions  required. 

In  the  seventh  century  we  find  the  see  of  Trim  established  by  St.  Loman, 
whose  memory  is  revered  there  on  the  17  th  of  February. 

See  of  Ardbraccan,  county  of  Meath,  was  founded  by  St.  XJltan,  who  died 
on  the  4th  of  September,  A.D.  65 T. 

See  of  Lusk,  county  of  Dublin,  had  St.  Petranus  for  its  bishop. 

See  of  Inspict,  county  of  Cork,  had  St.  Gobban  presiding  as  its  bishop. 

Achad  Dagan,  county  of  Waterford,  had  St.  Dagan  as  its  bishop. 

In  this  brief  analysis  of  the  minor  sees  of  Ireland,  the  reader  will  perceive 
the  care  and  the  vigilance  of  those  holy  men  to  whom  the  national  church  of 
Ireland  was  entrusted  in  its  infancy,  and  who  enforced  the  doctrine  which  they 
preached,  as  well  as  the  discipline  which  they  observed,  by  the  efficacy  of  exam- 
ple and  the  splendor  of  their  own  virtues. 


III. 


In  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Victor  I.,  who  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  Peter 
in  the  year  193  of  the  Christian  era,  the  celebrated  controversy  regarding  the 


observance  of  Easter  was  first  agitated.  The  Chrlstiaiis  of  Asia  Minor  were 
in  the  habit  of  celebrating  the  feast  of  the  resurrection  of  oar  Lord  on  the 
14th  of  the  Jewish  month  of  Nisan,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week  it  occurred ; 
those  of  other  countries  observing  the  feast  of  Easter  on  the  Sunday  which 
followed  the  14th  of  the  month  Nisan,  after  the  vernal  equinox.  There  wan^ 
then,  a  serious  difference,  which  required  correction. 

But  whereas  it  was  represented  to  the  Roman  PontiflT  that  this  custom  was 
observed,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Mosaic  rite,  but  rather  through  respect  and 
reverence  to  the  ancient  tradition,  which  they  alleged  to  have  received  from 
the  apostle  St.  John,  there  was  nothing  arranged  so  as  to  obtain  uniformity 
in  the  observance  of  the  paschal  feast. 

The  Montanist  heretics  and  Blastus,  a  priest  of  the  Roman  church,  asser^> 
log  that  the  Ohristians  were  bound  by  the  divine  law  to  celebrate  the  Jewish 
rite,  Victor,  who  was  still  supreme  Pontiff,  fearing  lest  the  Asiatics  would 
embrace  the  same  doctrine,  and  that  he  himself,  as  pastor  of  the  entire  fold, 
should  be  deemed  as  conniving  at  their  error,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this 
abuse.  He  therefore  convened  a  council  at  Rome,  and  moreover  authorised  the 
principal  bishops  of  the  church  to  convoke  their  suffragans  and  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  a  Tiew  of  terminating  the  controversy.  Many  of  the  preUtes  obeyed 
the  instructions  of  Victor,  and  informed  him  that  the  councils  held  in  the  differ- 
ent provinces  of  the  church  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  feast  of  Easter 
should  be  observed  on  the  Sunday  ;  but  on  receiving  letters  from  the  bishops  of 
Palestine,  in  which  they  spoke  of  their  brethren  in  Asia  Minor  as  if  they  were 
in  this  affair  the  abettors  of  an  error  opposed  to  faith,  the  Pontiff  became  con- 
firmed in  his  o{»nion.  He  then,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  pastoral  care  and  vigi- 
lance, addressed  letters  to  Polycrates,  the  bishop  of  Ephesus,  ordering  him  to 
convene  a  synod  of  all  the  Asiatic  bishops,  and  moreover  threatening  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  should  they  continue  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the 
resurrection  according  to  the  Mosaic  rite. 

The  bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  his  reply  to  the  Pontiff,  assured  him  that  they 
observe  inviolate  the  feast  of  the  Pasch  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month,  accord- 
ing to  the  Oospel,  preserving  in  all  things  the  rule  of  faith,  and  resting  the  pro- 
priety of  their  observance  on  the  authority  of  John  the  evangelist,  who  reclined 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Redeemer,  Philip,  one  of  the  twelve,  and  Polycarp. 
**  Hence,"  sud  Polycrates,  ^*  I  will  not  be  disturbed  by  those  things  which  are 
done  with  a  view  of  drawing  us  firom  the  ancient  practice  of  our  church." 

Councils  were  simultaneously  held  at  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Pontus,  in  which 
Pahna,  by  right  of  seniority,  presided  ;  in  Gaul,  which  Ireneus  conducted,  and 
in  many  other  places ;  all  affirming  that  the  mystery  of  the  Lord's  resurrection 
should  and  ought  to  be  celebrated  on  Sunday.  Those  important  proceedings 
still  more  confirm  the  Pontiff  in  his  opinion  of  that  which  was  already  written 
by  the  bishops  of  Palestine  with  respect  to  their  co-prelates  in  Asia  Minor. 
Victor  again  addressed  the  bishops  of  that  country  and  renewed  the  threat  of 
excommunication ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  proceeded  to  fUminate  the 
sentence  against  them. 
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To  establish  an  nnifSorm  discipline  in  ike  obsemmoe  of  tUa  great  fsast,  thk 
CoDDcil  of  Nice  decreed  that  it  should  be  kept  on  the  Smdaj  iminadiateiy  fol- 
lowing the  14th  day  of  the  first  Innar  month,  and  that  it  ahmild  not  be  obaerDed 
before  the  remal  eqoinoz,  lest  the  chnrch  might  seem  to  agree  with  the  Jew% 
whoso  passoTer  in  some  years  occurred  before  tiiat  period.  The  nnirenal 
chorch  at  once  admitted  the  decree  ;  some  few  adhering  to  tbe  tomer  syetiuBt 
and  by  their  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  chorch  were  cat  off  from  the 
body  of  the  faithftd,  and  obtained  the  name  of  "  QoartodeciBiani.'' 

Another  difflcnlty  arose,  and  was  the  one  in  which  the  chttrch  of  Irelaad 
was  concerned,  as  to  the  mode  of  calculating  when  the  first  day  of  the  lunar 
month  commenced.  The  Jewish  cycle  of  eighty-^our  yean  waa  tiie  <me  which 
the  primitire  Christians  adopted,  or  rather  to  which  they  accommodated  their 
practice.  It  was  observed  by  the  Roman,  and  in  fine  by  the  whde  Western 
church,  at  the  time  that'  St.  Patrick  arrired  in  Ireland  to  evangeliie  the 
nation. 

In  a  few  years  after  the  celebration  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  the  church  of 
Alexandria  substituted,  instead  of  the  old  cycle,  a  new  one  of  nineteen  years; 
which  AnatoliuB,  bishop  of  Laodicea  inyented,  and  which  was  afterwards 
reformed  by  Eusebius  of  Coesarea.  The  churches  of  the  West  still  adhered  to 
the  old  Jewish  cycle  of  eighty-four  years,  a  cycle  that  was  subject  to  many 
inaccuracies,  as  it  supposed  each  lunation  to  be  shorter  than  it  really  is  by  two 
minutes  and  some  seconds :  hence  in  the  year  887  the  festival  of  Easter  was 
observed  at  Rome  on  the  18th  of  April,  and  at  Alexandria  on  the  25th  of  the 
same  month  ;  and  again,  in  the  year  417  the  same  feast  occurred  at  Rome  on 
the  25th  of  March,  and  at  Alexandria  on  the  22d  of  April.  To  obviate  such  a 
difference,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  form  a  new  cycle,  and  about  the  year  457 
that  of  Yictorius  of  Aqnitain  was  published,  which,  though  seemingly  approach- 
ing the  computation  of  Alexandria,  differed  from  it  very  materially.  At  length, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  Dionysins  Exiguus  framed  a  new  cyde, 
which  in  every  respect  corresponded  with  the  one  of  Alexandria,  and  which  was 
adopted  by  the  whole  western  world. 

The  chnrch  of  Ireland  received  the  old  cycle  of  eighty-four  years  firom  St. 
Patrick,  and  was  the  one  which  he  saw  practised  in  Rome  while  he  was  in  that 
city,  as  well  as  in  Gaul.  Be  it  observed,  that  any  practice  handed  down  to  the 
Irish  people  by  their  beloved  apostle  was  adhered  to  with  the  greatest  venera- 
tion ;  and  hence  we  find  the  old  calculation  which  he  introduced  was  maintained 
until  the  year  610,  when  St.  Dagan,  having  been  in  Britain  and  meeting  with 
Laurentius,  Mellitus,  and  other  Roman  prelates,  a  controversy  arose  on  this 
question  of  the  paschal  feast.  These  prelates  shortly  after  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Irish  clergy  on  the  subject,  some  of  whom  were,  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
discipline,  or  rather  a  question  of  astronomical  calculation  connected  with  the 
leading  festivals  of  the  year,  of  opinion  that  the  Roman  method  should  be 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  Others  of  the  clergy  were  for  correctiug 
the  Irish  system  by  allowing  the  earliest  paschal  Sunday  on  the  16th  of  the 
moon,  according  to  the  old  Roman  custom,  instead  of  the  14th;  while  the  great 
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body  of  the  clergy  were  determined  not  to  yield  the  cftlenlation  which  they  had 
reoeired  from  tiieir  predeoemors. 

Thos  stood  the  affair  nntil  the  year  630,  when  a  letter  of  admoniUon  wbm 
reoeired  from  Pope  Honorins  I.,  in  which  he  exhorted  the  Irish  clergy  to  reflect 
"  how  few  they  were  in  nnmber  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that 
they,  who  were  placed  in  the  extreme  bounds  of  the  earth,  shoold  not  consider 
themselyes  as  wiser  than  all  the  ancient  and  modem  chnrches  of  Christ ;  and 
that  they  shonid  not  presume  to  celebrate  a  different  Baster  from  the  rest  of 
the  chnrches,  contrary  to  the  paschal  calculation  and  synodal  decrees  of  the 
whole  world.** 

To  take  this  letter  Into  consideration,  a  synod  was  conyoked  and  held  at 
Old  Leighlin,  the  Hshop  qf  Emly,  according  to  Oummian,  presiding.  The 
representatives  of  the  leading  religious  establishments  attended  at  this  synod. 
Laserian,  of  Old  Leighlin,  was  the  advocate  and  pi;incipal  supporter  of  the  Ro- 
man system,  and,  arguing  on  the  ground  of  unanimity,  maintained  that  the  old 
cycle  of  eighty-four  years  should  be  abandoned  and  the  one  which  the  western 
churches  had  chosen  should  be  substituted.  The  great  opponent  of  St.  Lase- 
rian  was  Fintan  Munnu,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Lase- 
rian  and  others  who  concurred  with  him,  so  profound  was  the  reverence  in  which 
this  great  man  held  everything  that  was  delivered  by  St.  Patrick.  He  therefore 
contended  that  the  Jewish  cycle,  which  the  apostle  of  Ireland  introduced,  and 
which  the  fothers  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  had  bequeathed,  should  be 
upheld ;  that  church  discipline  did  not  in  itself  require  uniformity  of  time  or 
place ;  that  it  must  often  vary  according  to  circumstances,  and  that  if  other 
nations  thought  proper  to  change  the  former  cycle,  the  Irish  church  should  not 
relinquish  the  system,  which  had  been  consecrated  by  age  and  by  the  example 
of  their  saintly  predecessors,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  zeal  and  labors 
in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  at  home,  and  who  were  justly  ranked  among  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  Christian  world. 

The  majority  of  the  prelates  and  the  superiors  of  the  old  establishqienls 
were  for  adopting  the  computation  which  the  universal  church  had  sanctioned 
and  practised,  declaring  that  they  had  been  directed  by  their  predecessors  to 
be  guided  in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline,  which  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles invariably  taught  and  held. 

Wherefore,  in  accordance  with  a  canon  which  St.  Patrick  established,  direct- 
ing "  any  controvessy  that  might  arise  in  the  church  of  Ireland  to  be  referred 
to  the  apostolick  see,**  it  was  resolved  that  deputies  should  proceed  to  Rome 
and  refer  the  cause  in  question  to  the  definitive  sentence  of  the  Roman  Pontic 
Having  arrived  there,  the  deputies  saw  that  Easter  was  celebrated  at  one  and 
the  same  time  by  people  of  various  nations,  and  having  returned  home,  they 
assured  their  constituents  that  the  Roman  computation  was  the  one  which  the 
churches  of  Gaul,  Italy,  and  of  the  whole  world,  embraced. 

The  province  of  Mnnster,  all  over,  adopted  the  Roman  cycle :  it  was  like- 
wise received  in  the  greatest  part  of  Leinster,  and  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  Coniuwght  after  the  year  688.    nuwgh  great  mlmbefs  of  the  cleigy  in  the 
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Tet  the  great  majority  were  for  retaining  the  aMinrt.  ejde:'  Vbm^tMmakm  of 
the  order  of  6t.  Oolnmba  in  thii  district,  wai  the  pri]iei|Mri  catne  «i)»  wUdi  thfa 
dlBerepa&ej of  opinion  riionld  be  attributed.  TBenamo^dl  §1  Oohnlhairaa of 
Unlf  asanetion,  and  henoe  the  eyitem  wUeh  he  had  ohitmd  obtduid  aa 
ofenrhehning  preponderanoe  'In  the  north.  The  pMnat^  oC^IretaBifl,  Tlinithii, 
^ebeerring  the  cooiHct  of  opinion  which  the  dimntai  of  lUi  dhrlplithad  cue- 
aled,  and  being  moreofier  ec^dtoiie  to  have  the  qneitioB  iladXMQM'Qd,^*'"^ 
letters  to  be  e^t  to  Rome,  in  which  tiie  aignmenta  of  both  paitieiWifa  tUf 
•tated.  Thongh  the  letter  of  the  primate  had  not  reached  Its  derttfwIhm'vMI 
ifter  the  death  of  Pope  Sererinne,  the  Pontiff  eleot^  John,  and  llio  oAet'Qead- 
ing  members  of  the  Roman  see,  addressed  an  epistle  to  the  bCAopi  and  clergj, 
•ittd  was  directed  as  foUows :  "  To  the  most  belored  and  holy  Thomian ;  Oo- 
lambian,  bidiop  of  Clonard ;  Cronan,  bishop  of  Antrim  ;  Dima,  biAop  of  Oon- 
■kor,  and  Baithan,  bishop  of  Elphiii ;  Oronan,  abbot  of  HoriHe ;  Endan,  abliot 
of  Torre-Island ;  Laistran,  abbot  of  Ardmaenasca,  near  Sown ;  Scellan,  abbot 
of  Armagh,  and  Segenns,  abbot  of  Bangor ;  together  with  Saran,  master  and 
teacher  of  theology,  and  the  other  Scot  doctors  and  abbbts.* 

Notwithstanding  the  admonition  which  the  letter  ccmTejed,  the  Irish  paachal 

oompntation  was  still  obsenred  in  the  province  of  Ulster  nntil  about  the  year 

T03,  at  which  time  the  celebrated  Adamnan,  of  Hy,  and  biographer  of  St 

Colnmba,  acknowledged  the  Roman  cycle,  and  throogfa  his  influence  with  the 

't!olumban  order,  had  it  receired  all  over  the  northern  districts  of  Ireland. 


TV. 


Dtdaration  of  LoyaUy  signed  hy  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Raman  CaiAoke 

Clergy  of  Iceland,  in  the  year  1666. 

"  To  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty  : — ^We,  year  migesty's  subjects,  the 
Roman  Oatholic  clergy  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,,  together  assembled,  do 
hereby  declare,  and  solemnly  protest  before  Ood  and  his  holy  angels,  that  we 
own  and  acknowledge  your  majesty  to  be  our  true  and  lawful  king,  supreme 
lord  and  undoubted  sovereign,  as  well  of  this  realm  of  Ireland  as  of  all  other 
your  majesty's  dominions  ;  consequently,  we  confess  ourselves  bound  in  consci- 
ence to  be  obedient  to  your  majesty  in  all  civil  and  temporal  affairs,  as  any  sub- 
jects ought  to  be  to  their  prince,  and  as  the  laws  of  Qod  and  nntnre  require  at 
our  hands.  Therefore  we  promise  that  we  will  inviolably  bear  true  allegiance  to 
your  majesty,  your  lawful  heirs  and  successors,  and  that  no  power  on  earth  shall 
be  able  to  withdraw  us  from  our  duty  herein  ;  and  that  we  will,  even  to  the 
loss  of  our  blood,  if  occasion  requires,  assert  your  majesty's  rights  against  any 
that  shall  invade  the  same,  or  attempt  to  deprive  yourself,  your  lawful  heirs  and 
■Qcceasors  of  any  part  thereof.    And  to  the  end  this  o«r  sinoero  pcotestathm 


maj  more  clearly  appear,  we  Airther  declare,  that  it  n  not  our  doctrine  that 
gabjects  may  be  discharged,  absolred,  or  freed  from  the  obligation  of  perform- 
ing their  dnty  of  tme  obedience  and  allegiance  to  their  prince,  mnch  leas  may 
we  allow  of,  or  pass  as  tolerable,  any  doctrine  that  pemioioasly  and  against  the 
Word  of  God  maintains  '  that  any  priyate  subject  may  lawfully  kill  or  murder 
the  anointed  of  God,  his  prince/ 

"  Wherefore,  pursuant  to  the  deep  apprehen^on  we  have  of  the  abominatioa 
and  sad  consequences  of  its  practice,  we  do  engage  ourselres  to  discorer  anto 
your  majesty,  or  some  of  your  ministers,  any  attempt  of  that  kind,  rebellion,  or 
conspiracy  against  your  majesty's  person,  crown,  or  royal  authority,  that  comes 
to  our  knowledge,  whereby  such  horrid  erils  may  be  preyented. 

"  Finally,  as  we  hold  the  premises  to  be  agreeable  to  good  conscience,  so  we 
religiously  swear  the  due  obseryance  thereof,  to  our  utmost,  and  we  will  teaoh 
and  preach  the  same  to  our  respectiye  flocks.  In  witness  whereof,  we  do  here- 
unto subscribe,  this  15th  day  of  June,  1666." 

Declarations  of  the  Sorhonnt^  at  Paris. 

1.  "  We,  the  undeii^igned,  do  hereby  declare,  that  it  is  not  our -doctrine  that 
the  Pope  hath  any  authority  in  temporal  aflfairs  oyer  our  soyeroign  lord,  King 
Charles  ll.  ;  yea,  we  promise  that  we  will  still  oppose  those  who  shall  assume 
any  power,  either  direct  or  indirect,  oyer  him  in  ciyil  or  temporal  affairs. 

2.  "  That  it  is  our  doctrine  that  our  gracious  king,  Charles  II.  is  so  inde- 
pendent, that  he  doth  not  acknowledge,  nor  hath  he  in  ciyil  and  temporal 
affairs,  any  power  aboye  him  under  God  :  and  this  to  be  our  constant  doctrine 
from  which  we  shall  neyer  recede. 

3.  '!  l%at  it  is  our  doctrine,  that  we,  subjects,  owe  so  natural  and  just  obe- 
dience unto  our  king,  that  no  power,  under  any  pretext  whateyer  can  either 
dispense  with,  or  free  us  from  the  same. 


V. 

Rescript  of  Monsagfurt  J.  B.  Quarantotti,  addressed  to  the  Right  Rev.  WilUam 

Foynter. 

**  Most  illustrious  and  Right  Rey.  Lord  : — ^We  haye  learned  with  heartfelt 
delight,  that  the  law  proposed  last  year  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  of  tilt 
British  Empire,  and  rejected  by  a  small  majority  of  yotes,  is  likely  to  be 
brought  forward  in  the  sessions  of  the  present  year.  Would  to  Ileayen  that 
this  so  desirable  a  law  might  be  at  length  passed  :  and  that  the  Catholics,  who 
haye  always  g^yen  the  noblest  proofs  of  their  loyalty  and  fidelity,  may  finally  be 
relieyed  from  the  heayy  yoke  which  has  so  long  oppressed  them,  so  that  under  a 
just  equality  of  honors  and  priyileges,  they  may  apply  themselyes  with  alacrity 
to  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  which  the  good  of  their  country  and  of  their 
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i^«^oii  eqMlIy  demAnck  ;  a  Malt,  ibe  ple«rfiig'liflim<ir  «H8h  ABjf%e  laU^sfl, 
from  tbe  goodnen  61  a  most  Beneficent  moMveh  and  <Kb  wMom  of  a  renawaed 
empire,  whieh,  by  its  eqnity,  pradenoe,  and  other  itrtam,  liaa,  at  weh  ia  tteai 
past,  aa  more  eqiedally  In  the  present,  aoqpdred  so  nhioli  g^orj  ia'tbs  ejree  Of 
MMimding  nations.  '    ^ 

"And  as  it  has  been  submitted  to  ns  that  eertah  qnesUoiis'aiid  fflihieaOsa 
of  Opinion  haTe  arisen  among  tlie  bishops,  tooddng  the'eoMitiM  on  ^ifUA  the 
OathoHcs  were  to  be  pnt  on  a  fooUng  with  other  katjeets ;  we,  Mwdoridg  tSe 
tfbsenoe  of  the  chief  PontiH^  are  charged  with  the  eare  of  the  ^nctad  ifilsslnina, 
aad  have  been  fiimished  with  all  pontifloal  powers  for  ftat  piirpoae,  hMs 
thought  it  a  duty  attached  to  onr  functions,  to  dear  up  all  amUgoltM  and 
vemoTO  OTery  difficnlty  that  might  impede  an  agreement  so  desiraUel  and  on 
those  points  to  which  tiie  q>iscopal  power  might  not  extend,  to  supply  its  defi- 
ciencies by  the  authority  aad  consent  of  the  Holy  See. 

"**  Having,  therefore,  convened  a  council  of  the  most  learned  dignitaries  aad 
divines,  the  letter  of  your  lordship  and  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  being 
first  read,  and  the  matter  being  then  maturely  deliberated  upon  in  a  particular 
nieeting,  it  has  been  decreed,  '  that  the  Catholics  may,  with  wHlingpess  and  gra- 
titude, receive  and  accept  of  the  law  which  was  purposed  for  thdr^^nandpatiott 
last  year,'  according  to  the  form  which  has  been  submitted  by  your  lordship." 

"  One  point  there  is  which .  requires  some  explanation,  namely,  tfaie  second 
jMurt  of  the  oath,  biy  whidi  the  dergy  are  bound  to  hold  no  communion  with  the 
Pope  or  his  court,  whidi  may  directly  or  incUrectly  tend  to  subvert^  or  in  ajoy 
manner  disturb  the  established  religion  of  the  state.  It  is  universally  known, 
that  by  divine  obligation  the  principal  duty  of  the  ministers  of  the  cjhurch  is  to 
propagate  the  Catholic  faith,  as  the  only  guide  to  eternal  happiness,  and  to  com- 
bat all  errors  contradictory  to  it.  This  is  proved  equally  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Oospel  and  by  the  examples  of  the  apostles  and  their  soccessors.  Now  if  a 
Catholic  should  recall  to  the  orthodox  faith  a  Protestant  individual,  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  perjury,  inasmuch  as  by  withdrawing 
that  individual  from  the  Protestant  church,  he  may  be  considered  as  having 
weakened  it  in  a  certain  degree.  If  the  matter  be  thus  understood,  the  oath 
cannot  be  lawfully  taken,  being  inconsistent  with  Catholic  principle  ;  but  if  the 
meaning  of  the  leg^lators  is,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Catholic  church  are  not 
forbidden  to  make  use  of  preaching,  persuasion,  and  advice,  and  are  only  pro- 
*  hibited  from  employing  force  or  fraud,  for  the  disturbance  of  the  Protestant 
church  and  establishment ;  that  is  sound  doctrine,  and  agrees  perfectly  with 
our  prindples.  It  will  be  your  part,  therefore,  with  all  zeal  and  humility,  to 
Implore  government  for  the  purpose  of  tranquillizing  and  keeping  unhurt  the 
consciences  of  the  clergy,  to  put  forth  some  modification  or  explanation  of  any 
oAath  of  that  kind  that  may  be  proposed  to  be  taken,  which,  removing  all  ambi- 
guity, may  allow  fi^l  permission  for  peaceful  preaching  and  persuasion.  And 
should  the  proposed  law  be  passed  in  the  same  words,  or  should  the  government 
decline  to  make  any  change  therein,  let  the  clergy  acquiesce  and  it  shall  be 
enough,  that  they  openly  dedare  that  they  swear  in  such  sense  only,  as  that 
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tbo  (MTthodoz  fkitfai  shall  remam  inyiolate  by  their  oath,  and  not  otherwiae. 
And  that  their  said  declaration  maj  become  known  to  all,  and  eren  serve  as  an 
example  to  posterity,  it  shall  be  preserred  in  the  proper  archives.  It  woold  be 
desirable  also,  if  it  coald  be  effected,  that  a  declaration  should  be  obtained 
from  some  members  of  the  British  parliament,  that  the  government  imposes  the 
oath  on  the  Oatholic  clergy,  in  this  exact  sense,  and  no  other.  As  to  the  other 
points,  which,  according  to  yoar  letter,  are  contained  in  the  proposed  law,  thej 
are  matter  of  charitable  indnlgence,  and  as  snch,  acceded  to  by  the  Holy  See. 

**  As  to  the  desire  of  the  government  to  be  informed  of  the  loyalty  of  those 
who  are  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  bishop  or  dean,  and  to  be  assured  that  they 
possess  those  qualifications  which  belong  to  a  faithful  subject ;  as  to  the  intSn- 
tton  also  of  forming  a  board  for  the'ascertainment  of  those  points,  by  enquiring 
into  the  characters  of  those  who  shall  be  presented,  and  reporting  thereon  to 
the  king,  according  to  the  tenor  of  your  lordship's  letter  ;  and  finally,  as  to 
the  determination  of  government  to  have  none  admitted  to  those  dignities  who 
are  not  either  natural  bom  subjects,  or  who  have  not  been  residents  in  the 
kingdom  for  four  years  preceding  ;  as  these  provisions  regard  matters  that  are 
merely  political,  they  are  .entitled  to  all  indulgence.  It  is  better,  indeed,  that 
the  prelates  of  our  church  should  be  acceptable  to  the  king,  in  order  that  they 
may  exercise  their  ministry  with  his  concurrence,  and  also  that  there  may  be  no 
doubts  of  their  integrity,  even  with  those  who  are  not  in  the  bosom  of  the 
church.  For  it  behoveth  a  bishop  (as  the  apostle  teaches,  1  Tim.  3:7,)  even  to 
•have  a  good  witness  from  those  who  are  not  of  the  church.  Upon  these  prin- 
ciples, we,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  entrusted  to  us,  grant  permission  that 
those  who  are  elected  to,  and  proposed  for  bishoprics  and  deaneries  by  the 
clergy,  may  be  admitted  or  rejected  by  the  king,  according  to  the  law  proposed. 
When,  therefore,  the  clergy  shall  have,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  elected 
those  whom  they  shall  judge  most  worthy  in  the  Lord  to  possess  these  dignities, 
the  metropolitan  of  the  province  in  Ireland,  or  the  senior  vicar  apostolic  in 
England  and  Scotland,  shall  give  notice  of  the  election,  that  the  king's  appro- 
bation or  dissent  may  be  had  thereupon.  If  the  candidates  bo  rejected,  others 
shall  be  proposed,  who  may  be  acceptable  to  the  king  ;  but  if  approved  of,  the 
metropolitan  or  the  vicar  apostolic,  as  above,  shall  send  the  documents  to  the 
sacred  congregation  here  ;  the  members  whereof  having  duly  weighed  the 
merits  of  each,  shall  take  measures  for  the  obtaiument  of  canonical  institution 
from  his  holiness. 

''  I  perceive  also  that  another  duty  is  assigned  to  the  board  above-mentioned, 
namely,  that  they  are  charged  to  inspect  all  letters  written  by  the  ecclesiastical 
power  to  any  of  the  British  clergy,  and  examine  carefully  whether  they  contain 
anything  which  may  be  injurious  to  the  government,  or  anywise  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity.  Inasmuch  as  a  communication  on  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  .affairs 
with  the  head  of  the  church  is  not  forbidden,  and  as  the  inspection  of  the 
board  relates  to  political  subjects  only,  this  also  must  be  submitted  to.  It  is 
right  that  the  government  should  not  have  cause  to  entertain  any  suspicion  with 
regard  to  the  conmiunication  between  us.    What  we  write  wHl  bear  the  eyes  of 
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the  world,  far  m  intermeddle  not  with  lim  lUitteti  df  •  fMlM  mllm%  M 
ave  oocopied  about  tfaoee  thioge  wkidi  tbe  dMie  tad  eenleileiHril  Isw^aad  tto 
good  (ffder  of  the  ohareh  ^ipear  to  reqidre.  Theee  aiitten  oi^  see  to  bo  kept 
vnder  the  aeal  of  eDeocei  wUcfa  pertahi  to  the  joiiedlcBott  of  eoeaftBiKio  Withia  m  | 
ftndof  thie,  it  appetfi  to  me,  ■efficient  cere  hee  been  takeg  Jathocieoiee  of  the 
bw  alluded  to.  We  are  perfectly  oonyinoed  that  ao  wia^  •  gofenmenl  aa  ttat 
of  Great  Britabi,  while  it  atodiea  to  proTide  fbr  the  pnbUe  aeeoritj,  doea  aofcoa 
that  aocoont  wish  to  compel  the  CathoUca  to  deaert  their  nOgioDf  bat  wjodd 
rather  be  jdeaaed  that  they  ahonld  be  carefid  obaerran  of  il  TareHj^  holy 
and  truly  divine  religion  ia  moat  fEiTorable  to  pi|blic  aiithoiityy  ia  tbo  beat  9if^ 
port  of  thronea,  and  the  most  powerful  teacher  of  lojallj  and  paMottniu  ; 

"There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  natdre  of  tidngi^  more  wiAedte^Off 
more  gratefol  to  the  Holy  See  than  that  the  o<nnpleteBt  concord  and  moat  per- 
fbct  mutual  confidence  may  be  maintained  between  the  Britiah  govomment  and 
its  Catholic  subjects,  that  the  gOTemment  of  the  state  may  ha^e  no  possible 
cause  to  doubt  of  tlie  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  attachment  of  the  Oathohos  ;  and 
that  the  Catholics  may,  on  their  part,  discharge  the  duties  they  owe  their 
country,  with  all  possible  alacrity,  sincerity  and  seal. . 

"  Wherefore,  we  exhort  all  in  the  Lord,  but  eqpedaUy  the  bishops,  that  lay- 
ing aside  all  contention  for  the  edification  of  others,  all  may,  with  oie  hearty 
entertahi  this  only  wish  and  sentiment,  "  that  no  room-shall  be  giren  to  sdiiaa, 
aor  any  injury  done  to  the  Catholic  cause."  But  if  a  law  shall  be  passed,  by 
which  the  Catholics  may  be  refiered  from  the  penalties  to  which  they  are  liable^* 
then  we  desire  that  all  shall  not  only  embrace  it  with  alacrity,  in  manner  as  we 
hare  already  said,  but  also  express  their  utmost  gpratitude  to  his  mi^festy  and 
his  illustrious  parliament  for  so  great  a  favor,  and  prore  themselTes  worthy  of 
it;  Finally,  we  entreat  your  lordship  to  take  measures  that  this  letter  shall  be 
communicated  to  all  bishops  and  vicars  apostolic  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  promptly  and  unreservedly  conform  to  the  things  which,  in  virtue 
of  the  power  assigned  to  us,  have  been  decreed.  We  pray  Almighty  God  that 
he  may  long  preserve  your  lordship,  and  in  the  meantime  I  declare  myself 
attached  to  you  with  all  respect. 

**  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  B.  QuABAMTom,  Vice  Prefect. 
"  M.  A.  Galkassi,  Substitute. 
"  To  the  most  illustrious  and  Right  Rev. 
WiLUAH  PoTNTEB,  blshop  of  Halla, 
Yicar  apostolic  of  the  London  district. 

''  From  tke  ColUge  of  ike  Propagcmda,  at  Rome,  16M  FAruwry,  1814. 
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VI. 

Gtfnoese  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev,   WUliam  Poynter. 

"  Most  illustrious  and  Right  Rev.  Lord  : — ^Yonr  lordship  lately  informed 
me  of  Yonr  intended  speedy  return  to  England,  earnestly  requesting  me  at  the 
same  tnne,  at  length  to  make  known  to  you  the  sentiments  of  his  Holiness  with 
regard  to  the  conditions  to  be  *  acceded'  to,  and  '  permitted/  in  order  that  the 
Catholics  may  obtain  the  desired  act  of  emancipation,  from  government.  His 
Holiness,  therefore,  to  whose  decision,  as  was  my  official  daty,  I  had  referred  the 
whole  subject,  being  forced  by  the  present  unexpected  change  of  the  times, 
again  to  abide  far  from  the  city,  before  the  examination  thereof,  which  had 
long  since  conmienced,  could  be  fuUy  completed,  has,  in  his  exceeding  prudence 
declined  to  pronounce  in  a  solenm  form  his  judgment  on  a  matter  of  so  great 
moment.  He  has,  however,  deigned  to  declare  to  me  his  sentiments  with  regard 
to  the  conditions  which  'alone'  (totally  rejecting  all  others  whatsoever 
hitherto  proposed,)  his  beloved  children,  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  can, 
with  a  safe  conscience  accede  to,  in  case  the  long-hoped-for  act  of  their  emanci- 
pation be  passed.  For  his  Holiness  trusts  that  the  august  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  most  serene  prince,  his  son,  in  their  own  singular  clemency,  wis- 
dom, and  generosity,  will  most  certainly  crown  with  new  favors  and  benefits 
those  already  conferred  on  the  Catholics,  especially  as  they  have  found  them 
always  most  faithful  and  prepared,  with  the  Divine  assistance,  to  endure  the 
worst  dangers  rather  than  fail  in  anywise  in  their  duty  to  their  sovereign. 

''  The  points,  however,  that  *may  now  come  under  consideration,  and  which 
the  aforesaid  government,  to  secure  its  own  and  the  state's  tranquillity  and 
safety,  seems  to  require  on  the  part  of  its  Catholic  subjects,  are  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  be  taken  by  them,  the  mode  of  appointing  bishops  to  the  vacant 
sees,  and  the  revison  of  all  rescripts,  briefs,  and  constitutions,  whatsoever,  of 
the  sovereign  Pontiflf,  before  the  same  be  put  in  execution. 

''  As  to  the  first,  his  Holiness  flatters  himself  that  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  would  by  no  means  exact  from  the  Catholics  any  other  oath,  but  such 
as,  whilst  it  gives  to  the  government  itself  a  still  surer  pledge  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  Catholics,  may  at  the  same  time,  neither  clash  in  the  least  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Catholic  religion,  nor  cast  any  affront  upon  the  same  most  holy  reli- 
gion of  Christ.  In  case  the  aforesaid  act  of  emancipation  be  enacted,  so  as  in 
every  respect  to  be  favorable  to  the  Catholics,  his  Holiness  will  permit  them  to 
take  that  one  of  the  following  forms  of  oath  which  the  government  shall  think 
most  advisable  ;  for  each  of  them  seems  perfectly  calculated  to  answer  both 
the  above-mentioned  ends,  and  therefore  cannot  but  satisfy  the  government. 

**  The  first  is  as  follows :  '  I  swear  and  promise  upon  the  holy  evangelists, 
obedience  and  fidelity  to  his  royal  miyesty  George  the  Third.  I  also  promise, 
that  I  will  not  hold  any  communication,  be  privy  to  any  plot,  or  keep  up  any 
su^icious  connexion,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  injure  the  public  peace  ;  and 
if  it  shall  come  to  my  knowledge  that  anything  is  projecting  either  in  my  dio- 
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cese  or  elsewhere,  to  the  prejadiee  of  the  state,  I  will  refeal  the  same  to  the 
government. 

"  The  second  is :  '  I  swear  and  promise  that  I  will  continue  faithftd  and 
entirely  subject  to  his  royal  majesty,  Oeorge  the  Third,  and  that  I  will  not  in 
any  wise  distnrb  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  this  realm,  nor  gLm  any  aid  or 
assistance  to  any  person  who  either  directly  or  indirectly  may  be  An  mmj  to 
his  majesty  and  the  present  government  of  England.' 

"  The  third  :  '  I  swear  and  promise  obedience  and  true  fidelity  to  our  most 
beloved  Lord,  George  the  Third,  whom  I  will  with  all  my  might  defend  against 
all  conspiracies,  assaults  or  attempts  whatsoever,  against  his  person,  crown  aad 
dignity;  and  if  it  shall  come  to  my  knowledge  that  any  such  nte  forming  against 
him,  I  will  reveal  the  same  to  his  aforesaid  royal  majesty.  Moreover,  I  also 
ftiithfhily  swear  and  promise,  that  I  will  with  all  my  might  preserve,  suj^rt  and 
defend  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  family  of  his  majesty  against  any  pe^ 
son  or  persons  whatsoever,  within  or  without  the  realm,  who  may  boast  or  pre- 
tend a  right  to  the  crown  thereof.' 

**  With  regard  to  the  election  of  bishops  :  '  His  Holiness  first  most  earnestly 
exhorts  and  absolutely  commands  those  whose  custom  it  is  to  name  to  vacant 
sees  the  persons  to  be  presented  and  recommended  to  the  Holy  See,  to  use  the 
utmost  care  and  diligence,  that  such  only  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  candi- 
dates, who  to  their  other  pastoral  virtues  join  the  most  conspicuous  prudence, 
love  of  peace  and  fidelity  to  his  royal  majesty.  Moreover,  although  any  one  of 
the  proposed  forms  of  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  newly-elected  bishpps,  may  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  content  the  government,  nevertheless,  for  the  greater 
satisfaction  of  the  aforesaid  government,  his  Holiness  will  not  hesitate  to  per- 
mit '  that  those  to  whom  it  appertains  may  exhibit  a  list  of  the  candidates  to 
the  king's  ministers,  in  <yder  that  government,  if  perchance  any  of  them  be  dis- 
liked or  suspected,  may  immediately  point  out  the  same,  to  have  him  expunged;* 
but  so  .as  that  a  sofficient  number  may  remain  for  his  Holiness,  out  of  which  to 
elect,  whom  he  may  judge  in  the  Lord  most  worthy  to  govern  the  vacant  sees. 

"  As  soon  therefore  as  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  shall  promulgate  in 
due  and  authentic  form,  its  aforesaid  act  of  emancipation,  conformable  to  the 
sentiments  of  his  Holiness,  as  above  expressed,  with  which  I  presume  the  Bri- 
tish government  is  already  acquainted,  his  Holiness  will  on  his  part  likewise 
send  a  timely  brief  to  all  the  Catholic  bishops  and  faithful  of  Great  Britain,  in 
which  he  will  publish  to  the  universe  his  sense  of  gratitude  towards  the  clemency 
and  generosity  of  Great  Britain  ;  will  exhort  the  Catholics,  especially  after  this 
newly-received  favor,  to  adhere  with  still  more  fervent  loyalty  to  their  august 
king  ;  and  finally,  in  a  solemn  form,  will  permit  them  to  observe  what  I  have 
hitherto  stated  with  regard  to  the  oath  and  the  election  of  bishops. 

"  As  to  the  revision  of  rescripts,  of  which  mention  is  made  by  me  in  the  head 
of  this  letter,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  *  the  royal  exequatur,'  it  cannot  become  the 
subject  of  even  a  discussion  ;  for  the  same,  as  your  Lordship  well  knows,  being 
essentially  injurious  to  the  liberty  of  the  church  and  that  superintendence  which 
is  of  divine  appointment,  it  would  be  truly  criminal  to  allow  or  concede  it  to  the 
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hj  power ;  and  in  fact  it  hag  never  been  permitted  to  any  country:  for  if  some 
even  Catholic  governments  arrogate  such  powers  to  themselves,  that  is  to  be 
attributed  not  to  the  right  exercise  of  due  authority,  but  to  an  abuse  which,  to 
prevent  greater  evils,  the  Holy  See  is  forced,  it  is  true,  to  endure  and  tolerate, 
but  can  by  no  means  sanction.  However,  that  no  injury  or  danger  whatsoever 
is  to  be  dreaded  in  England  to  the  public  peace  or  his  royal  mi^esty,  from  this 
indispensably-necessary  independence  of  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  church,  in 
feeding  and  instructing  the  flock  of  the  Lord,  besides  other  most  evident  proofs, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  specify  and  which  are  most  notorious,  namely,  that 
the  oliject  in  question  is  fully  provided  for  by  the  very  method  prescribed  to  the 
bishops  and  vicars  apostolic,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Article  Ist  of  the  '  Ques- 
tionarium,'  published  by  the  sacred  congregation  for  the  propagation  of  the 
laith,  where  they  are  severely  prohibited  from  inserting  in  the  reports  which 
they  are  bound  to  send  to  the  Holy  See  touching  their  respective  churches,  any- 
thing that  may  regard  the  political  state  of  the  country. 

"  Hence  it  is  to  be  confidently  hoped,  that  the  government  will  by  no  means 
persevere  in  its  determination  on  this  head,  since  the  church  cannot  yield  her 
right  and  the  exercise  of  such  a  right  as  constant  experience  shows  is  in  no 
wise  injurious  to  the  government. 

"  To  conclude,  I  have  been  induced  to  give  you  the  above  statement  from  a 
view  that  the  same  may  serve  as  a  rule  of  conduct  to  your  Lordship,  whom,  in 
the  mean  time,  I  heartily  pray  the  most  bountiful  and  Almighty  God  to  bless 
with  a  prosperous  journey  and  abundance  of  every  happiness. 

''Lawbenck  Cardinal  Litta,   ' 

**  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 
"  Bight  Rev.  Williah  Potntib, 

"  Bishop  of  Halia,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  London  District. 

**At  Genoa,  2m  of  April,  ISld.'' 


VII. 

Penitential  Canons  of  the  Ancient  Church  of  Ireland. 

Among  the  ancient  Irish,  the  penitential  canons,  so  characteristic  of  primi- 
tive times,  had  been  most  rigorously  enforced  even  down  to  the  eighth  century, 
and  would  in  all  probability  have  been  continued,  did  not  the  confusion,  which 
the  Danish  ravages  had  caused  throughout  the  nation,  interfere.  In  order  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  those  penitential  canons,  as  observed 
fn  the  church  of  Ireland,  some  are  enumerated  frt)m  the  ancient  penitentials, 
and  particularly  that  of  Cummian,  as  the  whole  of  them  would  occupy  too  much 
space.  In  the  6th  chapter,  the  canon  ordains,  with  regard  to  the  crime  of  mur- 
der :  "  Should  a  layman  maliciously  murder  another,  he  must  withdraw  from 
the  church  for  forty  days  and  do  pmanee  for  seven  yean  on  bread  and  water ; 
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bnt  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  the  holy  commimioii  until  plaeed  on  ViB  deatlhbed.' 
Shonid  he  kill  another  hj  accident,  he  mnsff  perform  a  similar  penance  for  fire 
years.  If  a  person  should  intend  to  commit  murder,  but  had  not.  the  power  of 
perpetrating  it,  he  was  to  do  penance  for  three  years.  Shoold  any  person  in  a 
quarrel  maim  or  ii\jnre  another,  so  as  to  render  him  deformed,  he  was  boond  to 
defray  the  expenses  attending  the  illness  of  the  ii^ured  man,  and  to  ^  penance 
for  six  months  on  bread  and  water ;  bnt  should  he  be  unable  to  meet  tiieas 
expenses,  he  must  perform  the  penance  for  a  year.  The  sin  of  dmnkenness  was 
punished  by  fasting  on  bread  and  water  for  a  week :  if  attended  with  Tonuting, 
the  fast  was  to  bo  continued  for  fifteen  days.  The  crime  of  adultery  was  pumshed 
by  a  penance  of  three  years,  during  one  year  of  which  nothing  was  allowed  but 
bread  and  water.  The  sin  of  concupiscence,  even  in  thought,  was  punished  by 
a  penance  of  one  year.  Immodest  conyersation  was  subjected  to  a  penance  of 
forty  days.  For  fornication,  a  penance  of  two  years  was  to  be  enjoined.  For 
the  crime  of  perjury,  a  penance  of  three  years  was  to  be  enjoined  :  if  the  per 
Jury  was  committed  in  a  church,  this  penance  was  to  be  continued  for  eleven 
years.  Should  a  layman,  through  a  motive  of  avarice,  be  guilty  of  peijury,  he 
was  bound  to  sell  all  he  had  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  after  which,  retiring  into 
a  monastery,  he  should  there  serve  the  Lord  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
A  simple  lie,  unattended  with  injury,  was  punished  by  a  repetition  of  thirty 
Psalms,  or  the  constant  silence  of  three  days.  Should  a  man  be  guilty  of  theft, 
he  was  to  make  immediate  restitution  and  fast  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  on 
bread  and  water :  had  he  frequently  committed  the  crime  and  was  unable  to 
make  restitution,  he  should  do  penance  on  bread  and  water  for  two  years,  and 
of  another  year  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  after  which  he  was  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  at  Easter.  He  who  indulges  a  hatred  for  his  brother,  so 
long  as  he  neglects  to  overcome  that  feeling,  must  do  penance  on  bread  and 
water.  The  person  who,  through  envy,  is  guilty  of  detraction,  or  who  willingly 
listens,  to  the  detractor,  must  alike  do  penance  for  three  days  on  bread  and 
water.  Should  a  man  be  guilty  of  usury  on  any  account,  he  must  do  penance 
for  four  years,  one  of  these  years  on  bread  and  water.  In  fine,  whoever  refused 
to  receive  guests  under  his  roof  or  neglected  to  exercise  hospitality,  so  long  as 
he  thus  persevered  or  did  not  give  alms,  he  must  for  an  equal  period  do  penance 
on  bread  and  water  ;  but  should  he  remain  obstinate  in  his  avarice,  he  is  to  be 
separated  from  the  faithful.'' 

Another  celebrated  penitential  observed  in  those  times,  was  that  of  Colum- 
banns,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  De  piiwUenHarum  mensura  taxanda,^^  and  which  is 
altogether  distinct  from  the  monastic  rule  ;  this  latter  one  being  intended  for 
the  monastic  institute  :  the  other  was  an  universal  ecclesiastical  canon.  (Flem- 
ing's Collections.) 

"  Si  Laicns  alium  'occiderit  odii  meditatione,  septem  annis  poeniteat  (in  pane 
et  aqua)  et  quadraginta  dies  abstineat  se  ab  ecdesia :  circa  antem  exitum  vit», 
communione  dignus  habeatur.  Qui  non  voluntarie,  sed  casu,  homiddium  perpe- 
travit,  quinque  annis  pcBuiteat.  * 

"  Si  voluerit  et  non  potuerit,  tribus  annis  poeniteat. 


"  Q«i  per  rixam,  debilem  Tel  defbrmem  hominem  fecerit,  leddat  inqpensM 
■ledidB :  odgritndinem  rastitaat  et  mediam  ammm  poeniteat  in  pane  et  aqua : 
gi  non  babn^t,  onde  reidat,  nno  poeniteat. 

"  Si  Laicns  fidelis  inebriator,  poeniteat  onam  hebdomedam  in  pane  et  aqna; 
gi  per  ebrietatem  Tomitnm  facit,  qnindecim  dies  poeniteat. 

"Si  qnis  adnlterinm  fecerit,  id  est,  cnm  nxore  aliena,  ant  sponsam  yel  Tirgi- 
iiem  corrnperit  ant  Sanctimoniatem,  tribns  annis  poeniteat,  primo  ex  his,  in  paoa 
et  aqna. 

"  Si  qnis  fomicayerit  de  Laicis,  dnobns  annis  poeniteat. 

'*  Qni  concnpiflcit  mente  fomicari,  sed  non  potnit,  anno  poeniteat,  maxime  in 
Quadragesima. 

**  Qni  tnrpiloqnio  vel  aspectn  coinqninatns  est,  qnadraginta  dies  poeniteat. 

"  Si  qnis  peijnrinm  fecerit,  Laici  tribus  annis  poeniteant.  Gleriei  qninqoe, 
subdiaconi  sex,  Diaconi  septem,  Presbyteri  decern,  Episcopi  dnodecim. 

"  Qni  peijnrinm  facit  in  Ecclesia,  nndeeim  annis  poeniteat. 

"  Si  qnis  Laicns  per  cnpiditatem  peijnrat,  totas  res  suas  vendat  et  donet  Deo 
in  panperibns,  et  conyersns,  in  Monasterio  nsqne  ad  mortem,  serviat  Deo. 

"  Mendax  et  non  nocnit,  damnetnr  tribus  annis  tacendi  vel  triginta  Psalmos 
eantet. 

"  Si  Laicns  semel  fhrtnm  fecerit,  reddat  qnod  farayit  et  in  tribns  Quadra- 
gesimis  cnm  pane  et  aqna  poeniteat.  Si  soepios  fecerit  et  non  habet,  nnde  reddat, 
annis  dnobus  in  pane  et  aqua  poeniteat:  et  alio  anno,  tribns  quadragesimis  (120 
days)  et  sic  postea  in  Fascha  reconcilietur. 

**  Qui  odit  firatrem  sunm,  qnamdiu  non  repeUit  odium,  tamdiu  cnm  pane  et 
aqua  sit.  Qni  caus&  invidise  detrahit  vel  libenter  detrahentem  audit,  tribus 
diebus,  in  pane  et  aqua,  separetur. 

**  Si  qnis  usuras  undecumque  exegerit,  quatuor  annis  pseniteat,  nno  ex  his,  in 
pane  et  aqna.  Quicunque  hospites  non  recepit  in  domo  sua,  sicut  Dominus  pne- 
oepit,  quanto  tempore  hospites  non  recepit  neque  eleemosjnam  fecit,  tanto  tem- 
pore poeniteat  in  pane  et  aqua,  permanens  autem  in  avariUa,  alienetnr." 


vm. 

CuTius  Seotorum,  or  3Essal  of  the  amcieni  Iri$h, 

The  liturgy  usually  called  Cursus  Scotarum,  was  that  which  had  been  first 
brought  to  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick,  and  was  the  only  one  that  had  been  used, 
until  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  t. «.  during  the  times  of  the  first  class 
and  second  of  Irish  saints.  About  this  period  the  Gallican  liturgy  (Cursus 
Gallomm,)  was,  it  is  probable,  introduced  into  Ireland.  The  Cursus  Scotorum 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  liturgy  originally  drawn  up  and  used  by  St.  Mark, 
the  eyangelist ;  it  was  afterwards  followed  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil,  and 
other  Greek  fathers ;  then  by  Cassian,  Honoratus,  of  Lerins,  St.  Csesarius,  of 
Aries,  St.  Lnpns,  of  Troyes,  and  St.  Germaine,  of^  Anxerre,  from  whom  St. 
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Patrick  recefyed  it,  when  setting  oat  on  his  mission  to  Irelaiid.  A  eopj  of  the 
"  Cnrsns  Scotorom^  has  been  fonnd  by  Mabillon,  in  the  ancient  monastery  of 
Bobbio,  of  which  St.  Colnmbanas  was  the  founder^  and  which  missalttat  learned 
writer  belieyes  to  hare  been  written  at  least  one  thousand  years  before  his  time. 
The  canon  in  this  liturgy  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  Roman  missal ;  but 
in  the  *'  commnnicantes,"  after  the  names  of  88.  Gosmas  and  Damian,  it  has 
Hilary,  Martin,  Ambrose,  Angnstine,  Oregory,  Jerome,  Benedict.  It  contains 
two  masses  for  the  dead  ;  one  a  general  mass,  and  the  other  "  liGssa  Sac^rdo- 
tis  defuncti,"  (the  mass  for  a  deceased  priest.) 

Among  the  feasts  are  the  assumption  of  the  bless^  Virgin,  the  chair  of  8t. 
Peter,  the  invention  of  the  holy  cross,  the  nativity  of  8t.  John  the  Baptist,  the 
feasts  of  88.  Peter  and  Pan],  of  88.  James  and  John,  of  8t.  Michael  the  arcli- 
angel,  of  8t.  Stephen,  8t.  Sigismund,  and  8t.  Martin,  of  Tours.  It  has  a  peni- 
tential annexed  to  it,  and  a  "  credo,''  the  same  in  substance  as  that  called  the 
apostles'  creed,  but  not  as  forming  a  part  of  the  mass. 

The  Cursus  Oallorum  had  been  introduced  into  Ireland  during  the  times  of 
the  third  class  of  Irish  saints.  This  liturgy  is  ascribed  to  St.  John  the  evan- 
gelist, and  was  followed  by  St.  Polycarp,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  IrensBus,  and  others. 
In  process  of  time  it  contained  a  great  number  of  masses  for  Irish  saints,  and 
particularly  the  edition  which  had  been  used  by  the  monks  of  the  Colnmban 
order. 

This  Cursus  continued  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  Roman  liturgy 
and  offices  were  introduced  into  Ireland  by  the  legate  Oillibert,  bishop  of 
Limerick,  and  were  universally  received  about  the  time  of  St.  Malachy. 


IX. 


While  he  (Usher)  and  eleven  other  Irish  bishops  declared  it  in  form  of  pro- 
testation, "  a  grievous  sin  to  allow  Catholics  to  exercise  their  religion  freely," 
&c.  In  the  diocese  of  Meath,  the  most  extensive,  the  most  wealthy,  and  most 
English  diocese  in  Ireland,  it  appears  from  Usher's  own  report,  that,  A.D. 
1622,  in  two  hundred  and  forty-three  livings  there  were  about  ninety  churches 
in  ruins  ;  sixty  ruinous  ;  fifteen  chancels  without  churches  ;  eighteen  churches 
without  chancels  ;  about  half  a  dozen  in  good  repair,  and  ^ty  in  indifferent 
repair,  and  all  this  after  a  profound  peace  of  twenty  years. 
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Hootseof  Tttom,  and  Suffragan  Sees. 

Toani, ^ 253 

IGIlala, 272 

Eiphin, 299 

i^honry, 305 

Clonfert, 308 

Kilmaodoagh  and 312 

KUlfenora, 313 


Wardenship  of  Galway.        ?•!{•. 

Wardens  of,  &c., 316 

See  (f  Oaiwsy. 

Bishops  of, 320 

Missionaries  and  eminent  men  of  Ire- )  321 

land  on  the  continent  of  Europe, )  351 

Monasteries  qflreknd. 

County  Antrim, 354 

Achadubhtiugh, ib. 

Achadcin, ib. 

Antrim, * ib. 

Ardmasnasca, 855 

Ballycastle, ib. 

Boithbolcain, ib. 

Bonamargy, ••;•  ib. 

Carrickfergus, ib. 

Connor, , ib. 

Domnach-Braoin,  &c., 356 

Glenarm, ; ib. 

Good,  or  Wood-bom, ib. 

Kells,  or  Diseart-Kellach,  ib. 

Killeaspuicbolcain, 357 

Lambeg, ib. 

Linella, ib. 

Massarene,.  • • ib. 

Muckamore,  ib. 

Rachlin, 358 

Rathaige, ib. 

Ratheaspuic-innie. ib. 

Rathmoane, •  ib. 

Rathmuighe, 359 

Rathmurbuilg, ib. 

Rathsithe, ib. 

Tulach, ib. 

County  Armagh^ 360 

Armagh, • ib. 

Coldeee, 363 

Temple  Bripd, 364 


MS 


Tonpk-Feute, »4 

DctnJuiMU, ib. 

FMnoiaoHt, ib. 

ClonteoUe,  ib. 

dlmore, >. ib. 

KnUan,  ib. 

KitlalieTQ-Cuilin,    895 

Stndb&illojM, ib. 

CeualgCarhm, >68 

Acbkd-FinglaBB,    lb. 

AihaAij, ib. 

BklljiDOon*,  ib. 

KDkrge,  ib. 

Rltlfortkcm. 868 

Old  LGigblin, ib. 

Stunt  Stephen') Mecy,  •••. ib. 

LngbliD  Bridge,  •• tb. 

StHuUin'i, ib. 

lUluh, 869 

(taMfyCovn, 870 

blljlinoli,  ib. 

Cm-na, Ib. 

PomptghiiMt^ ib. 

])mnlonuDoiia .«.«.«....  «>.•■■■.••  ib. 

Dmmlahaa, ib. 

miubMl, 871 

iMg^otila,  ib. 

MonatenMBiitit^t, ib. 

Oounty  Clnv, 872 

B«gh, ib. 

Ceuiiiidis.  ■ ■ *■.■■•.•.  ib. 

Owe, ib. 

Coronmroe, ib. 

Ennis, 373 

Eoniakerry, ib. 

tuiofldbe, ib. 

Inchjcionuie, ib. 

Inchmore, ib. 

IniMiilwH, 374 

bitkeltra, U>. 

IniiJpiD^a, 875 

^uaaaganuikcli, ib. 

IniMAtbti, ib. 

iniitymoD, 378 

XillouTftgh, 379 

Killfobrick ib. 

Killfenora, ib. 

Killaloe jb. 

GJbwcalleagb, 380 

KiUoen ib. 

KllUwnny, ib. 

Qiiin, ib. 

BoMboaohau', 881 

Bbtwivtt, 88S 


% 

OmtgCe^ Sn 

Abbey  Mkboiii ib* 

Balljb-.R ik 

SoUynwottduB, • ■•     ft> 

Btl^rcnsj, a> 

Buiby, IM' 

Bridgetown,     • •    A. 

Memi»i'.--f 1 ih. 

Battotu^ A. 

O^CUk, 0. 

CuigUikj, US 

CMMyoM,   ik. 

CundUea, ib. 

Cloggk^ ib. 

Clo«mBi> •■•.*    ttb 

dajBib, a. 

Ctiuia, 

Cork,. 

Gnty  Fiiua, & 

DominicanB.    ■•.■•••..••••-•••••.•  MB 

AuguBtioiiuiB, ■.•.>>••....  8M 

CBiBMlitai, S90 

Nnimeay  (<  St  Joba  Bkptirt, ik 

VnctpUiTj  or  SuigbuTcmplw, lb. 

Priorj  of  fit.  Stephen, ib. 

Dcnagfamon, Oi 

Fenncy,   ib> 

QlMidy,   J avi 

Olanon, Ib. 

Gnuge,  (^GrBiuy, ib. 

Inoltrle, ib. 

InniBcam, Ib. 

Inniaheraan, XH 

Iniapict, ib. 

KiUbe&cui, ik 

SiUchniiiiit &. 

KHertA,  ik 

FHtaciicana,  ik 

KiUorimther, 998 

KillDaiDarlibhaD, .     Ik 

Eiiukle, ik 

lUgolu  Canme^    Ib. 

Wbit«Friftn^ ik 

Lagui, ib. 

I.Dum, ib. 

Hftnr,  ib. 

MiddleUn, -   ib. 

Hdodio,. •••  894 

Omolag^  ik 

Boi^ fk 

"nmoieftpie,   8K 

TVMtoB Ib. 

Tuaim-Muiignudhe,   > ••      ib. 

TuUch-mtuD,  •■•• IK 


WeesM, 

TooglMlL 

CmnUfDirTf, . 

CoIeniBe..... 

DsiTy, 

DbKrtoghill, ib. 

Diinti>a«h-T<Ja, ib> 

Danboe. Ib. 

IhngiTMt, ib. 

Ifaf^gfto. ib. 

HoTMNqiiin, ib. 

Cotaitf  Daatgal, 402 

Jjstralh.                402 

AtUlemtgraairtacI), ib. 

Itmlleraftcswectiy 404 

Botixwiius, ib. 

CLonlaigh ih. 

ConwmU,  405 

CBodun, ib. 

Donepi, ib. 

DnonUiDoma, 406 

Patben-Mun, ib. 

GarioD,   ib. 

HUlfothuir, ib. 

bmrmik, •¥• ib. 

ImsoMl, v-ft 407 

IiuBuner, ib. 

KabvtoD ib. 

Ellybog^ ib. 

KUlodoDDflll, ib. 

I^mghdearg, ib. 

Kdnlle,  ot  Magbbile, ib. 

Hftgheribeg, ib. 

b]^«», 406 

BathonDga, ib. 

BftthmoUen, Ib. 

SAthrcgindcQ ib. 

Torre-ialand, ib. 

Talach-dubglaisBe, ib. 

County  Doum, 400 

Achadcunl,  lb. 

Aidioniw. ib. 

Bugor, ib. 

Blwk  Abbey 411 

CMtlo-Bny, ib. 

ChuinduDh,. ib. 

Camber, ib. 

DvwihPktrick. 4U 


PtfarTofC^BOMi^aUr, 4U 

CT«<»B(«n!n,   ^ 

Cistordana,       41* 

Fr..-,<-U.-»i«.      ifc 

DiooMn, tk> 

Dnunboe^ ik 

Dandnuti, ■ ib. 

EiyiMch-CMTig, 4U 

Gn;  Abbey, Ib. 

HoUjwocJ, tb. 

[mtconroey, 4U 

Eilchd|w, ib. 

OmlMui, Ib. 

Lin-HuKluU,  ib. 

Kh^bbile, lb. 

Nvddnim, 41T 

Newry, lb. 

Newlown, 418 

SvA, ib. 

Sliere  Doiurd, 4U 

Tobermory, Ib. 

Count!/ ef  DMin, 490 

Cutleoock,  490 

Clondklkin, ib. 

ClooUaf,  ih. 

DuMin, 421 

Abbey  of  V.  Mary ib. 

Priory  of  H.  Trinity,  49 

Nunneiy,  &o., Ib. 

St.  Sopululire, Ibk 

Nnniiery,  ito., ib. 

SiObT«ak ib. 

WitoMhkn 4M 

Priory  of  AUHaUowB, ii. 

Abbey  of  St.  ThomM,  lb. 

Pritny  of  St.  Jobn 4M 

Friuy  of  St.  Skviour,   4M 

Do.    of  St.  PniKus, 437 

AuRustiniaiu)  of  H.  Trinity,  Ib. 

Cumdite^ 49B 

HoepitiJofSt.  Stepben ib. 

Stoyne  tloepital, tb. 

AUen-i       do. 490 

Fuiglue, ^ ib. 

Oiu■lQor^ 430 

Gnoe  Dieu Ib. 

Holmpfttriok,    4S1 

InDiapatriok, lb. 

KiltDBiDbun, ib. 

KUuia,   4a4 

Killabagblio, ib. 

Uek, Ib. 

Nnnnery  oi; 48S 

Monrtown, Ib. 

UooDtown, Ib. 

P>liM»towm  lb. 
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I  FifO. 

Saggnrd, 485 

St.  Catharine's, 486 

8t.  Dalough's, 436 

Swords, 437 

Nunnery  of, ib. 

Ttllaght, ib. 

€Jounty  Fermanagh  441 

Cliiain-Innis, ib. 

DoTenish, ib. 

Domnachmore, 442 

Gola, ib. 

Tniseo, ib. 

Inisrocha, 443 

Lisgool, • ib. 

BosB-orry, ib. 

County  OaluHiyt 444 

Abbey  Gormogan, ib. 

Abbey  Knockmoy, ib. 

Anghrim, 445 

Ahasorath, ib. 

Airan  islands, ib. 

Franciscans  of, 450 

Athenry, ib. 

Franciscans  o( 451 

Ballinabinch, ib. 

Carmelitea  of, ib. 

Beagh, ib. 

Boile  an  Clearr, ib. 

Clare-Galway, ib. 

Clochln-Cantualaig, ib. 

Clonfert,   ib. 

Clonkccn, 454 

Clontuskert, ib. 

Cloony  vomogc, ib. 

Ciaanfois,  ib. 

Crevebawn, ib. 

Dundrynan, ib. 

Danmore, ib. 

Enaghdune, ib. 

Nunnery  of, 455 

St  Mary's,  dtc, ib. 

Franciscans  of,* ib. 

College  of  St  Brendan, ib. 

Fallig, ib. 

Fidhard^  ib. 

Galway, ib. 

Franciscans  of, ib. 

Dominicans  of,  456 

Angastinians  of; 457 

Carmelites  of, ib. 

Capuchins  of,   458 

Knights  Templar  of, ib. 

Nuns  of  St  Clare, ib. 

Nuns  of  St  Dominic, 459 


ftfft. 


NimaofSt  Angmtiiiek • 

Nnnnfivj, j. ik 

Imay, 4M1 

Ii^aaGkdil], ik 

busquin,. 

Kilbooght, 

Kilbrenan, ••  ik 

Kilcorban, » ik 

IQUoolgan, ik 

KHIoodimU,  4M 

Killooonagh, ik 

Killcreonaia, ik 

Killfaile, 46» 

Killine  Bondina, ibf. 

Killoebhain, ik 

Killmaoduaofa, ik 

Killmacdara, ik 

IGlltulla,  466 

Killmurry, ik 

Kinalekin, ik 

Loughreagh, ib. 

Maghele, ib. 

Meelick, ik 

Muckenis, 467 

PalUce, ik 

Portnnma, ib. 

Rathmat, 468 

Ross, ik 

Roflserolly, 469 

Sleushancogb, ik 

Teaghsazon,  ik 

Templemoyle,  .  |y. ik 

Tombeoja, ^. ik 

Tuam, t?. ik 

County  of  Kerry^ 472 

Aghttdoe, 472 

Aghamore, ib. 

Ardfert, ib. 

Ballinaskeligs, 473 

Innisfidlcn,  ik 

Irrelagh, 474 

Killachad  Conchen, ib. 

Killagh, ik 

Lislaghtin, ib. 

Monastemi  Oriel, ib. 

Melchedor's  Church,  475 

Odomcy,  ib. 

Rattoo, 476 

Skellig, ib. 

Thdee, ik 

County  of  Kildare^ 478 

Athy, 478 

Casiledermot,  ib. 

Clane, 470 

Cloonagb, 480 


doncorry, 480 

Diseort  t'alerteob 481 

GlMmoidhen   ib. 

,.;;■"''  ■'■^.■'  Orange. Nolven ib. 

C^ej,,-. ib, 

■    "f--;  ';■;'  ^reitCona)!,. '. 482 

■  •.*f'^>-<'  1^1»««*  ...;..■ ib. 

-.■",;-      «■'•=** ib. 

■\..-\'     KiktiHei,  ib, 

IGM^ 483 

s    ■■,„:    Elhai,,'.. ■. 488 

Killo*?, ib. 

ICllnuhe, ib. 

.'i'  .     Laiklip,, ib, 

.  -"'  Mftfiiooth, ib. 

J    ,  ■ ,  'MonMterevio, •  •  ib, 

''.\'.  ■    Hoone, : 489 

.;.-■    -IUm,  ■ ib. 

.V;  ,    8«»inl  Woohtan 490 

'.'..        ^aieHn, ib 

Tqllj, 491 

.  Counts  of  Kilkenny, 492 

>           '    .CalUn, ib, 

,      DeftmBgb, ib. 

-     '■^■'           Fertogh, ib, 

»  ■   .   _  _    "  nddoim,  . . , ib. 

Fresbford, ib. 

I,      ;-.^Gr«iigo  Munach, 493 

I'      '    N.  J^pt^Dt,./. ^ ib. 

■  -        .        Iniatiogs, \. 494 

■  .             ReIL^ ;V. ib, 

:;■:     ;..-    ,IGllaEhy, >! 495 

V-s^  ;  ■■'idlUni^, i,... ib. 

.  /  ,'    ^  .     . Killdcheen,  .*...,., ib. 

.'  'k---K-^  JQUphjftii, " : ib, 

-.-'.f.   ,  ,Kjlk.any;.' i. ib. 

.':  .-.v " ,' .  .icainitinagh, . ; 499 

,'  '        ICoocktoi^M, . . : 500 

.  RMaliorcan,  .'..'. ib. 

Tibrach  Fachna, 501 

',    '■     \     .'Itvig'i  County. 502 

.    :»« ib, 

■■. '^y  j^»Clonfert.Mdlke, 503 

■  -.--■%s?^'wDrQacooi«,_;?..,. ib. 

■    '.  .'i*- '■   MniBcuUlin, ^..•.  ...^ 508 

.^    \.--..!-    D<«n*^ :■  ■, • ib, 

^''^^-^MftftflOMt;.. -.,;;/■; ;.  510 

'•.,:  ■            Gjilen ib. 

tpljtan 511 

«inin ib. 

gaXlj,  5l2 

KillhuaoUcch, ib. 

kiUeigh, 


861 

Khiitr, SU 

Lemaaohui,  618 

Leathmon, ib. 

Lyoally, BU 

HouiBtanaiB, lb. 

Mugna, lb. 

lUtbbeg, ib. 

Rathlibthen, St. 

Roynoch, 818 

Soerkioran ib- 

CoatUy  Latrim, SIT 

Annadnff, ft. 

Bolliguarcy, ib. 

CloonchoUing, lb. 

Crevelea, lb. 

Dmrsmella, 818 

Drumliaa, Ib. 

Drumabare ib. 

Pocnah, ib. 

Jamttsbnni, 819 

Killdareif, ik 

Killuaille, ib. 

Mohill Ib. 

Thacineling,   '680 

County  of  UmtriA, \:..  5S1 

Abbingdon, ib. 

Abbey  Feal, V». 

Adaire,  lb. 

Any, SSK 

Ardpatriek,    ib. 

Atikeaton,  ib. 

Bollynabmhir, {b. 

ItallyDcgall 8M 

Ballinwillin, lb. 

Carigogonill, lb. 

Castletown  Maccnciryi lb. 

C]uain.crcdhuil  lb. 

Cluain-ctaictccb,  088 

Galbally, ft. 

KlldimmB, ib. 

KillGachniL, ib. 

Kitlmallook, ft. 

Killratha, ft. 

KillHhane 680 

Killteel, ft, 

KillteidbiL, ft. 

Kynnethin, lb. 

limeriok, ib. 

Milltown, 8S1 

Monastcmenagb, ib. 

Monaaternagalliagh fiU 

Mungret, ft, 

Rath-Koala,  8SI 

llmoiyniM, Ik 


Ooimtil  ef  lAngftri, U4 

Abbey  Sbraol,   ib. 

Ardagh ib. 

BkUjuuoggard,  636 

QooM, ib. 

Clcmebroiw, •••  ib. 

DrirgAbb^, ib. 

Bnuncheo, ib. 

Ytir^Bj, ib. 

Inchmore, 636 

Innisbafin, • ib. 

louiaelothrKii, ib. 

UkDd  of  AU  SunU, 637 

KillgUiB, ■ ib. 

Killuunore,   •• 538 

Lnrbs,  ib. 

Longford, ib. 

Mt^doe, lb. 

8t.  John'iTowo 539 

Comtg  tf  Loulh,  539 

Aidee, ib. 

Ardpatriek, 642 

Carlingford, :..  ib. 

Cluanbrunn, ib. 

Drogbeda, ib. 

DromcuT,  645 

DtomfitaD, ib. 

Dromsballoa, ib. 

Pondftlk,  646 

EmstdeiiBa,    ib. 

Faugher, ib. 

Iniusmochda, 647 

InniBken-DeghBdli, ib. 

Elldc^her, 548 

KillBoran ib. 

SjUunche, ib. 

Knock,  ib. 

Lonth, 549 

Mellifont, 550 

Honuterbmoe, 552 

TctmoTifecbui, ..■■ ....  ■■■. 553 

County  of  Mayo, 555 

Aghagowsr, ib. 

Aghamore,  ib. 

AuDagb,  •-  ib. 

Bfclla, ib. 

B»llentully,    556 

MlyhuioM, 657 

Bkllina-glBaw ib. 

Ballyiumnll, 658 

BftlUnrobo,  ib. 

Bftllibtobber, 659 

Bogbmoyeo, 660 


Botrftnan, & 

Bnrriabod. M4 

Queldud, ik 

C«i6 ft. 

CroM^ ^ SM 

Cra^mdin^ ik 

DotnnuhmaTi id 

Enw, ^.  ft. 

Ini^Daii^  HB 

InohioMiii BTO 

laJBtonnor, '.  Ik, 

Killoom^n,  ,..,• 171 

Do ft. 

Kilionu, SIS 

KillMlu, lb. 

Killnatrioode, St, 

KilltiDan, ib. 

KillmoTcmojle ib. 

KiUalo, 674 

KillDagarvan, 575 

KUlpatriok, ib. 

KiUbride, 578 

Killincy, ib.    ' 

EiUOan, ib. 

Killjn, ib. 

Lncnamuiagh, ib.  ' 

Loagboon, 577 

EillKte, ib. 

ifoyo, ib. 

Moospetstis, 579 

Monigk,   ib. 

Hoyne, 580 

Odocbeera, 582- 

Rathbran ib.   - 

Tcmplcmmy, '583 

Rathcolp > ib. 

Oosserick,   ib. 

Strode, 684 

T^nnoncarra, 585  ■ 

Te&rmondeibbile,    ib.    . 

Uikw, 586 

Coitnlg  of  MeoA, 587 

Ardbreccan, ik 

Ardoatb 5B9-. 

ArdmalchaD ib-'; 

ArdKileob ib.   ' 

Ardalane, 590 

Athboy, .'.*lb. 

Ballybi^an ib. 

Beomore, 59S 

Beaubec,  ib. 

Boctiff;  ib. 

CuUefokcbda, 593 

Callea.ghb>*nt ib. 

donud, >.-.  .  ib 


604 

CSooamoriariMrd^ ib> 

Cdpe, ih. 

Deiertoli, -  ih. 

Doiremnc&idmecan, 695 

DomnacbBdrige, ib. 

Domnachmoro, ib. 

DoiiDjgarne;, % 596 

Donagbp&triak,>-<>  •••• ....•■  ilk 

Dooaghuirbuit, 597 

Droghcdo,           ibt 

Ilromcoraothri,  ••>■■■•• .■••••.  ib. 

I)rorofiiiuhuil, • ih, 

DrommncublB,  > • •  •  •  ib. 

Duleok.             598 

Dantbaughlio,   .'..,,.,,..  699 

FeartaoherbaiD,   •••  •••  —  •  •■  600 

iBdenueD, ib. 

K«lhs ih. 

KiUabbbsn, 602 

Killulhe, ib. 

Killeen,  ih. 

KilldnmAgloiD, ib. 

dlmalnhftmbog ib. 

dlmunbamwood, ib. 

KillBohire, ib. 

lumollen, 603 

Loughakillen, ib. 

NftTan, 604 

Newtown, ib. 

NittdahDnbb^   605 

Oiier,  ib. 

Keratown, ib. 

.  Bath<wMD ib. 

Batocth 606 

RoK&oh, ih. 

Skrine, ib' 

Slaue, 607 

Tekgherau),  608 

Teaghsinche, ib. 

Tdltown, 609 

TreTet, ih 

Trim,  Greek  Chuich  of, 612 

TulleD, ib. 

Coun^qf  JlfonogAon, 613 

Clonee, ,,.,■■.  ib. 

Monaghui, ib. 

TebftUes, 614 

Qtwtn't  Coun^ 615 

Abbeyleiz, ib. 

Aghkboe, 616 

Aghmaoart, ib. 

Annatriin 617 

Clonenagli, ib. 


ClnaiQcbawD 6U 

CluoiDinurcbair, ^tb. 

EKKertchuilin, 610 

Doa^rt^noB,       ih, 

Dcscrt-Odran, iU' 

GleanoneD, ib, 

Killdelge, ib. 

Killebbane, ib. 

EillsTmogh, ib. 

KUlfoeUn ib. 

Leunchnil, ib. 

Muodrehid, 620 

Hontuiro, ib. 

Sletty, ib. 

StmdbaUj, a. 

Teachscatin, 621 

TempulDacaillagh, Ib. 

"nmahoe,  Ib. 

County  cf  RoObontmon, SSI 

Ailedioior, ik, 

Ardeame, ib. 

Athdaleug, 621 

AUileague, ib, 

Atblone, Hk 

Baaleaomor,    624 

BdlaDSDey, ib, 

Boyle, ib. 

Briol*, ■. 62T 

CtUdr^ffolkgli, ib, 

C]()nrah4ui ib, 

Cloun^hnnTil, ib, 

Clontuskert,  .^wj^Ul' 

Clooncraft,       RTV  ib. 

ClualDboreoD, •■  •..  &B 

Clumnmmn,    ib. 

ClaaiduamaQagli ib. 

DeraDC,              ib. 

DomDaghmoro Maghaoolk,  .....,,,,  Ib. 

EaNtnac-Dciro, ib. 

Eipbin, eao 

Fidh&rd, ib. 

InchniuCDcrin, ib, 

laohmeui, 630 

InoliDiore, ifc, 

KUlohule ib. 

Killanght, 681 

KiUuknn, H. 

KilltDore, ib. 

Killomj, ib. 

KiUtnllagh, Ib. 

Knockyicar, ib. 

Lougbkey, 632 

lisduS; Bk 

M^bietda, ib. 

HcKiastenmi, 839 
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Qnui, 633 

RairiowD, ib, 

Roacommoo, ib. 

TeagheoD,  (see  RaDdown,)  686 

TeaghDanighean, ib. 

Tcagh-Baithen, ib. 

Toberelly, ib. 

Towemonia, ib. 

Tulak,  '.  ib. 

CcuniyafSiigo, 638 

Aobonry, ib. 

Aughrosa, ib. 

Aidnary, 640 

Ardsenliss ib. 

Atbmoy, ib. 

Ballindune, 641 

Ballinley, ib. 

Ballymote, ^ ib. 

Ballysadare, Tr 642 

Bennada, 644 

BUe, 645 

Caille, ib. 

Caillovinde, ib. 

Caahell  Jorra, ib. 

Cloghermare, ib. 

CloneyonGaghan,  ib. 

Court, 646 

Ciaobbgrellain, ib. 

Droimederdalooh, ib. 

Druimnea, ib. 

Drumcliffe,   • ib. 

ImUl^aoh, 648 

EmleaAfada, ib. 

Enachard,  (see  Caille,) ib. 

Glendallain,  (see  Caille,) ib. 

luismore, ib. 

Inismurray, ib, 

Killoairpro,  649 

Killaraght, 650 

Killanley, 651 

Killcoonagh, ib 

Killuathren, ib. 

Killmacoen, ib. 

Killnamanagh, •  * ib. 

Killruisse,  ib. 

Knockmore, 652 

Skrine, ib. 

Sligo,  655 

Snamlathir 056 

Templo-house, ib. 

County  of  Tipperary^ 656 

Ardfinnan, ib. 

Athasscl,  657 

Cahir, ib. 


Caniok, 66S 

CkaheU, fb. 

donaal, 605 

Clonmel,  • ih. 

Cluaincoabniiii, 6W 

Coning, fH^ 

Corbally, ib. 

Domnachmgre, ihu 

Emly, ib. 

Holyoroai, 667 

Incbnameo, 668 

IniBlaonaeht, • ib, 

Kilcomin, 609 

Kilicooly, ib. 

Killmorearadthire, ib. 

Killinenallagh ib. 

Latteracb-Odran, ib, 

Lorrab, ib. 

Monaincba,    670 

Moylagb, 671 

Nenagh, ^ ib. 

Roscrea, (572 

Thurlea, 674 

Tipperary, ib. 

Tirda^aee, ib. 

County  of  Tyrone^ 676 

Aireoal  Dacbiaroo        ib. 

Arooe,  ib. 

Ardstraw, ib. 

Ballynasaggart, 677 

Clogher, ib. 

Corrock, ib. 

Dromnachinore, ib. 

Drumdubhain, ib. 

Dungannon, 678 

Gervagh  Kcrin, ib. 

KiUiny, ib. 

Omagh,   ib. 

Pubhal, ib.- 

Strabane, ib. 

Trelick, ib. 

County  TVaUrford,  679 

Achaddagain, ib. 

Ardmore, ib. 

Ballivony,   680 

Bewley,  ib. 

BaillcndesGrt,  ib. 

Cappagh, ib. 

Carrickbeg, ib. 

Cathuir  Mao  Conohaigb, 681 

Clashmore, ib. 

Crooke,   ib. 

Domnachmore, ib. 

Dunganran, ib. 
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Page. 

iDnisdamhIe, •' 682 

Killunkart, 683 

Killure, ib. 

Killinboynan, ib. 

lismore, ib. 

Molana, • C86 

Moihell, ib. 

Rhinorew, ib. 

Waterford,  687 

County  of  Wesimeath, 689 

Ardnaoranna, .'r ib. 

Athlone, ib. 

Athnecame,  ib- 

Ballimore, ib. 

Cloonfed 690 

Clonrane, ib. 

Clnainmnhaoscna,  691 

Druinreilgeach, ib. 

ComrairCi  ib. 

Conirj, ib. 

Dramfeartain, ib. 

Dnuncree, ib. 

Dramrany, ib. 

Dysart, 692 

Farrenenamannagh, ib. 

Farren-Machcigkcse, ib. 

Fore,  ib. 

Hare  island, 694 

Innisyachtuir, ib. 

Kenardf \ ib. 

Killare, ib. 

Killbeggan, 695 

KiUbixy, 690 

Kllooniry, ^ ib. 

Ellkeimy  West, ib. 

Killuken, 697 

KiUmichael, ib. 

Killtoome, ib. 

Leckin, , ib. 

Lyn,  or  Linleire, ." ib. 

Mullingar, '." 698 

Ratbugh, 699 

Rathenen, •  •  •  •     ib. 

Teaghbaithen, ib. 

TeaghteUe, ib. 

Tippert, 700 

Tober, •    • .  •       •   ...        ib. 


•  Pi|j*. 

Tristemagh, 700 

County  of  Wexford, 701 

Abbey  KiUbrayey,  ib 

Achadabla, ib. 

Ardue-Coeman, ib. 

Ardlatbran, ib. 

Bally  back, ib. 

Beg  Erin, 702 

Camroes,  ib. 

Carnsore, ib. 

Clonemore, ib. 

Clonmines, ib. 

Darinis,  .... 703 

Desert-cbcandubhain, ib. 

Down, V ib. 

Dromchaoinchellaigb, ib. 

Danbrody, ib. 

Enniscorthy, ib. 

Femes, 706 

Fionmagh, 707 

Glasscarrig, ...         ib. 

Hoartown, ib. 

Inverdbaole, 708 

Inisbeg, ib. 

Inisfael, ib. 

Killclogban, ib. 

Maghinembna,  or  Maadlinton, ib. 

Rosmic-Trian, ib. 

Seanbotha, 710 

Toaghmunnu, ib. 

Tintem, ^«*,  711 

Wexford, 712 

County  of  Wicklow, 714 

Arklow, ib. 

Ballykinc, «. ib. 

Baltinglass, 715 

Donard, ib. 

Glendaloch, 716 

Inisboyno, 719 

Killgorman, ib. 

Killaird, :  ib. 

Killnaningean ib. 

Shruthair, ib. 

Teacbnaromban, 720 

Wballey  Abbey,  (see  Ballykine.)  ....  ib. 

Wicklow, ib. 
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Page  722. — ^Bead,  A.  D.  918,  the  blessed  Maelpatrick  and  MuDganus,  anchorite,  with  many 
others,  were  martyred  by  the  Danes  at  Old  Leiglilin. 
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Abbban,  986,  ^6, 488,  06d,  70a 

Abbknd,  400. 

Acbunnan,  92,  408, 639,  652^  653. 

Adamnan,  359. 

Aedgin,  693. 

Aedan,  72. 

Aedh,609. 

AfloffiuL  438,  619. 

Aengii8,MacNi«a,77,355. 

AfHoa,486. 

Aldan  <^  Mayo,  259,  573,  578. 

Aldan  of  Northumberland,  25,  8SSI 

Aidan,  alias  Maidoc,  171,  706. 

Aldan,  68,  112. 

Aidoa,  (Blaok)  145. 

Aidus  of  Killare,  536,  692,  694|  699. 

Aldus,  (King,)  545. 

Aldus,  (Abboti,)  366,  620^  692,  694. 

Aldus,  Mac  Corbre,  358. 

Aidos-Glasse.  577. 

Aldus,  Mae  Breo,  515. 

Aldus  of  Sletty,  620. 

AUbe,  3, 189, 194,  479,  501. 

Airendanus,  639. 

AiUld,  (Alias  Ailila,)  628. 

Albert,  86. 

Albinus,  347. 

Algnied,  589. 

Alither,  503. 

Altin,  678. 

Alto,  344. 

Amnichad,  374. 

Ampadan,  112. 

Ampbodan,  112. 

Anatolius,  348. 

Aodan,  634. 

Argobast,  429. 

Armetus,  72. 

Aroxneus  or  Aaron,  618. 

Asious,  299,  629. 

Athracta,  631,  650. 

Audeon,  430, 

Augostine,  708. 

AuxiHus,  27,  28,  462,  488. 

Baitellacb,  609. 

Baithen,  408,  636,  719. 

Barr,  214,  386,  47a 

Barr,  515,  682. 

Barrindeus  or  Barrintbus,  407,  452, 508. 


Beaki%  401. 

Beoan,  62,  392,  570, 573,  696. 

Benedict,  5,  446. 

Benignns,  29,  447,  518. 

Beoa3h,62a 

Beraoh,627. 

Berohan,  443,  447. 

Bitheus,  299, 841. 

Blaithmac,  563,  723. 

Boedban,  454^  536. 

Boetitts,  552. 

Bolcan,  355, 841. 

Breoan,  447,  449,  587.  589,  618. 

Brendan  of  Cl<»ifert,  226,  308,  451.  455, 

462,  472,  569,  693. 
Brendan  of  Birr,  447,  502,  503. 
Brind,  Patroness  of  Ireland,  144  412;  %S1 

^6,  588,  605,  636. 
Brind,  342,  373. 
Brigid,719.    ▼ 
Brogan,  620,  686. 
Bron,  144,  299,  645. 
Brugacius,  325,  359. 

Caidoc,  346.       ^ 

Caillan,  77. 

Cailin,  518. 

Caimin,  374,  C86,  703. 

Cannera,  376. 

Cannioe,  (See  Kemce.) 

Canoe  or  Conoc,  511. 

Caradoc,  447. 

Carecba,  602,  628. 

Cameoh,  404. 

Carpre,  649. 

Carthag,  239,  684,  694,  699, 

Cananus,  595. 

Cassidus,  377. 

Cataldus,  340,  683. 

Cathubb,  354. 

Cayman,  686. 

Ceananaoh,  447. 

Celeohrist,  404. 

CelBU8,35. 

Cera,  391,  585,  699. 

Cerban,  600. 

Cetamaria,  (Ist  Irish  Nun,)  677. 

Cethecus,  255,  595,  633,  8«). 

Cethenus,  255. 

Ciaran,  600. 
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Cinnia,  13,  6T7.  v 

Cobdenachi  677. 

Cooa  or  Chochea,  381, 482. 

Coclan,  374. 

Coeman,  447,  529,  631,  634,  606,  650,  669, 

701. 
Cocmghen,  (See  Kevin.J 
Cobbtach  O'Muredaoh,  146. 
Colga,  464,  511. 
Colgan,  463,  464.  ^ 
Colman  of  Annatrim,  617. 
Colman  of  Ardboe,  676. 
Colman  of  Dromore,  89,  414« 
Colman  of  Cloyne,  246. 
Colman-elo,  357. 
Colman  of  Mayo,  324,  560, 577. 
Colman  of  Camus,  308. 
Colman  of  (^luainmuin,  628. 
Colman  of  Austria,  351,  725 
Colman  of  Clonenagh.  617. 
Colman  of  Clonfert,  308. 
Colman  of  Doircmor,  511. 
Colman  of  Kilmacduaoh,  312,  465. 
Colman,  son  of  Aid.  676. 
Colman,  Stellan,  675. 
Colman  of  Dysart,  692. 
Colman,  675,  692,  723. 
Colman,  Hua  Fiaohra,  710. 
Colman,  338. 

Columba,  son  of  Crimtban,  617,  675,  677. 
Columbanus,  25,  332,  656. 
Columkille,  324,  412,  488,  502,  556,  600, 

601,  606,  646,  691. 
Columb,  (a  Frie8t,}ii77,  • 
Comgall,  404,  409JBL 
Comgan,  527,  619?^^ 
Cona,  255. 
Conadar,  693. 

Conall,  398,  407,  447,  464,  603. 
Conan,  255.  '^ 

Concbenna,  365,  474. 
Concdus,  627. 
Conlaetb,  144,  486. 
Constans,  442. 
Corban,  463. 

Cormac,  272,  508,  557,  570,  609,  696. 
Cornelli,  685. 
Corpreus.  398,  842. 

Cronan,  240,  382,  354,446,  417,  672,  690. 
Crumain,  697. 
Cuanna,  445,  464. 
Cuan,  701. 
Cuanan,  619. 
Cuangus,  Mac  Dall,  515. 
Culin^uei,  434. 
Cumania,  434. 
Cumian,  Fada,  308,  571, 57^ 
Cumian,  Fin.  571. 
Cumin  of  Ardnecoemin,  701. 
Cumin  of  Killare,  695. 
GUBiineus,  354,  695. 
(^mineuB,  Hua  Kieran,  358. 

■ 

Dabeoe,  407. 
Dabonna,  462,  628. 
Dacboa,  172. 
Dagan,  679, 708,  714,  842. 


Dageus,  5  i7,  842. 

Darerca,  365.  462. 

Darioo,  462. ' 

David,  708. 

Declan,  3,  189,  345,  666,  679,  840. 

Derbhilia,  331,  585. 

Deriugdacba,  486.  # 

Oermot,  83,  478,  536,  597,  619,  651. 

DichuUa,  702. 

Dicbolla,  648. 

Dichull,  440,  473,  542,  613,  648. 

Dimma,  (Black,)  355. 

Dimma,  528,  673. 

Docbonna,  alias  Mocbonna,  or  Maecan.  628w 

Domangart,  359,  419,  501,  702.         • 

Domangen,  392,  395. 

Domnal,  622. 

Domnan,  537,  675. 

Domnoc,  501. 

Donatus,  341. 

Doulagh,  436. 

Duacb,  Ist  and Jnd,  30, 36a 

Ducbonna  tbe  nous,  78. 

Duncad  O^Braoin,  69,  504. 

Djmpna,  721. 

Dysibod,  102. 

Echea,  539. 

Klias,  347.  350. 

Kmeria,  535. 

Enan,  048,  690. 

Enna,  648. 

Enda,  72,  445,  507. 

Eochad,  360,  697. 

Erard,  86. 

Erclacus,  359,  539. 

Ere,  67, 144,  484,  607,  608,  681,  840. 

ErdituB,  708. 

Eman,  408,  608, 690. 

Esseminus,  27,  482. 

Etcben,  326,  690. 

Etbnca,434. 

Etto,  338. 

Eugene,  95,  676,  842. 

Evin,  708,  709. 

Facbna  da  Ria,  313,  605. 

FAcbnan,  246,  394. 

Faila  or  Foila,  463,  465. 

Falertus,  (See  Fclartus  or  Fulartus.) 

Fancbea,  443, 602. 

Faranan,  145,  666. 

Fecbin,  448,  461,  506,  553,  564.  575,  639. 

642,  645,  647,  651,  692,  700. 
Feidlimid,  72, 83,  478,  613. 
Felartus  or  Fulartus,  255,  454,  628,  841. 
Feradacb,  358,  725. 
Feargille,  (See  Virgilius.) 
Fearfu^llus,  420. 
Fergumitb,  443. 
Fergus,  77. 
Fetblin,  360. 
Fiacbna,  529. 
Fiacra,  405,  495. 
Fiaore,  62,  339. 
Fit^  100,  IH,  6d0. 
Piiibhar,  (Sea  Ban.) 
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Finui,  32a,  437,  473,  474, 476,  480,  512, 
528,  573,  613,  656. 

Finohea,  0^. 

Finohu,  384,  393 

Findkar,  647,  682. 

Frniao,  62,  325,  416,  506,  512;  545,  593, 
646. 

FioDAD,  613. 

Finton,  366, 617,  645. 
^intan,  Coraoh,  308. 453,  619, 620. 
^intan,  (Anohorite,)  618. 

Fintan.  Maeldabh,  492,  618. 

Flntan,  Munnu,  700,  710. 

FlanDan,  222. 

Florentiiu,  429. 

Foilan,  338,  358,  619, 691. 

Forohellaob,  693. 

%rtkeni,  368, 582. 

Fothad,361. 

Fraeoh,  393, 517. 

Frioor,  346. 

FridoUnns,  321, 

Fngidian,  339.  / 

Folartus.    (See  FelafitO 

Falartaoh,  (Hemit,)  63. . 

Fuwey,  337,  447,  468.I 

GaUofl,  336. 


■■*- 


^..Parbhan,  214,  681. 
^^rald,259,  578. 
Gerebera,  721,  722. 


gS 


149,  368,  393,  495, 515, 574, 686, 

Gobnaia,  383,  447. 
Gorma^  719. 
GormpI,  448. 
Grellan  or  Grillin,  646. 
Guasaoi,  538. 

Henan,  alias  Enan,  691. 

Ibar,  144, 189,  702,  839. 
Idas,  aiias  Aidus,  538. 
Tlland,  515. 

Issemsias,  27,  28,  482. 
Ita,  379,  452,  524. 

JarUtb,  259,  454,  469. 
John,  351,  725. 
Justin,  597. 
Justus,  455,  629. 

KeUach.  406. 

Kenioe,  '-129,  495,  616. 

Kevin,  111,  714,  716,  717,  719. 

Kienan,  67,  598,  840. 

Kicran,  3.  68,  157, 189,  359,  378,  384,503, 

537. 
Killen,  Mac  Lnibney,  158. 
Killeen,  409. 
KiUan,  338,  723. 
KilJan.  (Abbot,)  503,  614. 

Lachlbean,  492, 503. 
T^aiogen,  503. 
Lallooa,640. 


LaMrian,72,ltf«441.7U. 

Laman,  355,  878,  620. 

Lava,  516|  595. 

LameBoe  OTooleb  106, 176, 664 

Leoflur,  568. 

Ubbha,  112|  679. 

libbana,  576. 

Ubam,  690 

Liedania,  157,  512. 

Liogbnan,  693. 

Uemania,  46fi^  548. 

Ufinus,  100,  722. 

Loarn,  255,  555. 

Loman,  68,  609,  64S,  842. 

Lonan,  512. 

Lua,  irftffsMoloa. 

Lnathnlh,  651. 

Luohem,  515. 

Lactigenia,  878,  527. 

Lughach,  475. 

Lugad,  364,  597. 

Lugoos,  alias  Moloa,  379. 

Lupat,462. 

Luioaiii  697. 

Luneohairia,  631.' 

Lupita,  13,  364, 535. 

Lurooh,  95. 

Ma4)oaillaufl,.144^464; 

Maohonna,  alias  Maccan,  620,  629. 

Mflttften,  71. 

Mac  Cecht,  465. 

Mao  DanK  alias  Senaoh,  465,  466. 

Mao  Duffe,  Daehriob,  675. 

Mao  Duflb,  Hugh,  724. 

Mao  Eroa,  257,  577. 

Mao  Lam  Teren^||  360. 

Mao  Longuis.  44PH^ 

Mao  Nissa  AoiKus^,  355. 

Mao  Talius,  482. 

Maelbrigid  MacDornan,  34,  92,  362,  400 

Maelruan  346,  437.    ' 

Maimbodus,  349.  ▼ 

Mailduf,  346. 

Mainend  or  Magnend,  355,  431. 

Mala^,  36,  78,  98,  215,  410,  421,  550. 

Manehaa,  368  382. 

Man^lmi,  513,  519,  620. 

Maaiiis,  257,  648. 

Marcellus,  347. 

Mavateus,  324. 

Maugina,  628. 

Mael,  85, 484,  534. 

Mella,  518,  534. 

Melchedor,  475.  ' 

Melchuo  or  Milcbuo,  85,  534. 

Meldan,  463.* 

Menoc,  alias  Mogenoo,  602,  679. 

Miohan,  428,  646. 

Mobby,  443,  481. 

Moohadoo,  708. 

Mocbelloo.  529,  681. 

Moohoemoe,  411. 

Moohoemoo,  alias  Poloherius.  1^ 

Mochonna,  alias  Maoan,  399,  620,  628. 

Moohonoo,  708.' 

Moobumin,  675. 
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Moohteus,  73,  549,  550,  841 

Mookoa  of  Ballft,  555,  590,  693. 

Moohua  d%Antrim,  354,  420,  621,  841 

Mochmnma,  414. 

Modan,  538. 

Modwenna,  alias  Monenna,  365,  546. 

Moeldod.  614. 

Moeldabh,  693. 

Moelmochta,  593. 

Moena,  308,  453. 

Moelpatrick,  722. 

Moengal,  alias  Marcellos. 

Mogorman,  719* 

Mogornan,  462. 

Mogoroc,  719. 

Molagga,  396. 

Molanlidhe,  686.  ^ 

Molaisse,  366,  441,  500,  638, 639,648,  649. 

Moling,  172,  368. 

Molaa,  222,  379,  380,  503. 

Monenna,  alias  Modwenna,  365,  546. 

Mosaora,  435,  702. 

Moyle  Dichru,  675. 

Muiadnata,  645. 

Muckna,  alian  Maokin,  256,  567. 

Munchen,  229,513. 

Man^anus,  71^. 

Munissa,  532. 

Munis,  535. 

Mura,  406. 

Muredach,  578. 

Muredach,  259,  272,  648. 

MurgeniuB,  619. 

Natalis.  406,  499. 
Natfraoich,  486. 
Nathy,  305. 
Noobtan,  462,  548. 
Nehemias,  359. 
Neman,  703. 
Nemins,  446. 
Nennidhe,  442,  588,  697. 
Nessan,  189,  215,  386. 
Nessan,  532.- 
Neslug,  532. 

Odran,  (Abbott,)  378,  608,  619. 

Odrwi,  (Martyr,)  510,  619,  721. 

Oena,  69. 

Olcan,  359,  573,  630,  841. 

Osnata,  645. 

Oasan,  609. 

Onin,  594,  605. 

Palladias,  5,  538. 

Patrick,  (Anoetle,)  6,  27,  29,  69,  98,  99, 

188,  253,  412,  510,  632. 
Patrick,  (Abbot,)  ZjS.  # 
Petraniu,  434,  842.^ 
Phian,  495. 
PnlcheriuB,  511,  513,  668,  681. 

Quilian,  alias  Kylian,  346. 

Rantic,  346.     «. 
Kegnaoia,  516. 
Reguloft,  467. 
.^}^536. 


Roc,  536. 
Ronan,  545. 
Ruadan,  670, 
Romold,  102,  723. 

Sacellus,  255,  624. 

Salonius  or  Solonius,  5,  23,  716.  - 

Samthana.  535. 

Sanctan,  720. 

Scanall,  697. 

Schiria,  603. 

Scota,  377. 

Scutin,  621. 

Sebdana,  486. 

Secundinus,  alias  Seachnal,  67.  190,  462 

600,  842. 
Sedna,  158,  386,  393,  597. 
SeduUua,  103,  324. 
Segretia.  579. 
SeUan,  112. 
Scnach,  62,  255,  360,  405,  466,  555,  690, 

842. 
ScnolL  417. 
Senan,  373,  375. 
Seven  Sons  of  Lidmania,  462. 
Sidonius  or  iSedna,  602. 
Sillan,  417,  441,  619. 
Silvester,  5,  23,  716. 

Sincha,  608  V 

Sincbell,  512. 

Sincll,  72,  441,  479,  495,  519. 
Sodamna,  607. 
Sodclbia,  434. 
Solonius  or  Saloniutf. 
Sorar.  465. 
Stellan,  374. 
Suarla,  67. 
Suarlcch,  693'. 

Talulla,  645. 

Tamthina,  719. 

Tassach,  416,  583,  841. 

TddgalUus,  515. 

Tellan,  614. 

TeUe,  391,  699, 

Terennan,  MacLasrc,  31,  360. 

Temoc,  702. 

Tieman,  568. 

Tigtemach,  71,  371,  503,  518,  589,  613 

Tigridia,  13. 

Tborian,  alias  Thorannan,  647. 

Tola,  MacDunchad,  63. 

Tola,  589,  594 

Totnan,  338,  723. 

Trossan,  347. 

Trian,  510,  512. 

Tullogh,  712. 

Victor,  687. 

Vinoc,  alitiM  Finian,  358. 
Virgilius,  343,  616. 
Vu^nius,  346. 

mtan,  67,  72, 338,  588,  842. 
Ultan  son  of  Ere,  679. 
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Wiro,  101. 
Witta,  ui: 
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